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ZTbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


THE  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
states  at  the  White  House  this  month 
is  without  precedent  in  two  respects: 
the  Govcmors  never  before  came  together  for 
any  reason,  and  no  such  influential  or  represen- 
tative body  has  ever  met  in  our  whole  histor)' 
for  such  a  puri)ose  as  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  and  streams  and  land.  The  meeting 
will  be  the  more  impressive,  too,  because 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  attend  it. 

It  is  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  definite  for- 
mulation of  the  large  plan  which  this  meeting 
will  emphasize  will  be  regarded  by  our  de- 
scendants as  the  most  imjxjrtant  event  of 
our  time;  and  it  is  the  most  imix)rtant  work 
of  our  time  whether  our  descendants  so  regard 
it  or  not. 

Men  may  differ  about  methods,  but  about  the 
necessity  of  a  united  movement  to  save  our 
trees  and  streams  and  land,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence; and  the  subject  is  now  becoming  so 
well  understood  that  every  unit  of  government 
may  be  expected  to  take  up  the  work  intelli- 
gently —  municipalities,  to^\^lships,  counties, 
states,  and  the  general  government  —  and 
the  people  in  corporate  and  private  ways. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  educational 
work  yet  to  be  done  to  arouse  all  the  people 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  these  fundamental 
duties;  and  a  meeting  like  this  will  go  far 
to  enlist  our  school  machiner}%  the  press,  and 
all  other  educational  forces.  This  movement 
is  already  changing  the  people's  attitude  to 
the  very  earth  that  they  live  on  and  making 
a  new  adjustment  of  our  lives  and  work. 
And  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot,  in  par- 
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ticular,  have  linked  their  names  to  a  new  era 
in  our  development  and  in  our  thought. 

ABOUT  POPULARITY 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
by  far  the  most  popular  public  man 
in  almost  every  large  class  of  the  people  that  we 
have  had  in  recent  times;  and  he  is  yet  by  far 
the  most  popular  if  a  vote  of  all  the  people 
were  taken.  But  in  certain  strata  of  our  life 
he  is  now  as  heartily  disliked  as  any  Presi- 
dent ever  was.  The  financial  world,  a  part 
of  the  railroad  world,  and  a  part  of  the  indus- 
trial world  would  like  to  see  his  term  of  office 
end  to-morrow  and  to  see  him  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence.  He  has  aroused  a  bitter 
and  unreasoning  hatred  among  a  considerable 
number  of  men  belonging  to  these  classes. 

The  main  cause  of  this  change  in  the  public 
mood  is,  of  course,  the  panic  of  last  year 
and  the  consequent  depression,  for  which  the 
blame  is  put  on  him,  his  policies,  and  his 
methods.  However  unjust  this  blame  may 
be,  he  must  bear  it  as  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
to  bear  similar  blame  during  his  last  years 
of  ofiice. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  this  sharp 
change  of  mood  of  a  part  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  approaching  retirement  from  office 
has  much  to  do  with  the  open  criticism  of  him, 
especially  by  a  large  number  of  ])oliticians 
and  their  commercial  acquaintances.  The 
accumulated  unfriendlinesses  and  hostilities 
of  his  whole  public  life  now  mass  themselves 
noisily  because  he  is  soon  to  lay  do\\Ti  power, 
and  the  politicians  who  lva.\^  ^V«^^^  ^^^^ 
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him  are  now  emboldened  to  vent  theix  pent-up 
hatred*  The  nearness  of  his  retirement  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  violent  criticism 
of  him  in  political  quarters^  and  it  shows  a 
very  ungenerou.s  side  of  our  political  life. 

Thus  may  a  public  man  lose  poptilarity 
by  precisely  the  same  qualities  by  which  he 
gained  it.  The  same  persistence^  the  same 
frankness,  the  same  energetic  speech  and 
manner,  the  same  temperament,  and  even 
the  same  policies,  earnestly  pursued^  now 
bring  cura^s  that  once  brought  praise,  and 
hatred  instead  of  popularity. 

All  this  is  interesting  though  not  surprising 
at  alt;  for  both  the  excessive  popularity  and 
the  excessive  dislike  of  the  President  are 
passing  incidents,  both  being  partly  artificial; 
and  neither  will  materially  affect— or  even 
now  affects  —  the  judgment  of  balanced  men 
who  look  before  and  after. 

In  fact,  most  Presidents  in  recent  years 
have  gone  out  of  the  White  House  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  their  ix>pularity.  A  definite 
effort  to  nominate  General  Grant  for  a  third 
term  failed;  Mr.  Hayes  was  less  popular  when 
his  official  life  ended  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  and  so  were  Mr.  Harrison  and  notably 
Mr.  Cleveland.  A  great  many  persons  expect 
a  President  to  do  many  things  that  he  cannot 
do;  almost  ever\'  apix>intment  disappoints  a 
dozen  applicants;  and  these  accumulated 
hostilities  express  themselves  as  retirement 
approaches. 

Mr,  Roosevelt's  popularity  is,  perhaps,  now 
at  the  highest  point  it  has  yet  reached; 
for  his  enemies  seem  blind  to  the  fact  that 
their  hostility  continues  to  win  him  an  increas- 
ing number  of  admirers. 

MK.  TAFT*S  SUCCESS 

MEN  of  sound  opinions  are  already 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  thought 
of  Secretar}'  Tafl  as  President,  Both  his 
nomination  and  his  election  have  been  for  a 
year  or  more  as  neariy  certain  as  any  future 
electoral  event  can  be;  and  month  by  month 
the  list  of  delegates  to  the  Republican  con- 
\Tntion  who  will  vote  for  him  lengthens  toward 
the  nominating  number. 

His  bearing  as  a  candidate  commends  him 
and  has  won  a  steady  popularity  for  him.  His 
combination  of  solidity  of  mind  and  good 
humor  is  to  the  people's  liking.  He  is  a  safe 
man  and  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  man. 
His  attitude  toward  all  the  larger  policies  now 


most  imder  discussion  may  be  called  an  atti- 
tude of  progressive  conservatism.  He  will 
take  no  step  backward.  Railroad  regulation^ 
a  ** friendly"  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  prose- 
cution of  law-breakers,  rich  or  poor^  the  whole 
movement  for  a  conservative  restraint  of  cor- 
|}oralions  within  the  bounds  of  law,  the  dignity 
and  the  independence  of  the  bench,  better 
currency  laws  —  on  all  these  subjects  he  has 
definite  convictions,  and  they  meet  the  practical 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens  —  with  the  ver>^  possible  exception 
of  his  attitude  on  the  tariff*  To  the  discussion 
of  all  these  subjects  he  has  brought  frankness 
and  a  large  common  sense. 

The  ineffective  and  silly  talk  which  was 
sporadic  for  several  months  about  ''the  money- 
power"  nominating  this  or  that  reactionary 
or  pliable  candidate  has  died  away  in  the 
presence  of  his  general  jKDpularity.  The 
silliest  of  all  political  gabble  was  the  talk  of  his 
** disadvantage"  in  being  the  *' Administration 
candidate"— for  this  is  one  of  his  greatest 
advantages.  Since  the  Roose\'ell  ]x>licies  are 
so  popular  as  to  make  the  President's  rcnomi- 
nation  inevitable  if  he  had  not  ])Ut  himself  out- 
side the  contest  and  if  it  would  not  be  a  third 
term  for  him,  then  it  follows  that  one  of  the 
President's  most  loyal  advisers  and  friends, 
who  will  pursue  substantially  the  same  policies, 
is  for  that  very  reason  the  more  popular. 

But  Secretary  Taft  does  not  harrow  the 
souls  of  men  who  object  to  a  President's  bear- 
hunting  and  chasing  nature- fakers  and  reform- 
ing spelling  and  preaching  fecundity  and 
talking  publicly  with  mighty  men  of  muscle 
and  of  writing  many  messages  and  more  letters 
and  using  the  singular  personal  pronoun 
(because  it  is  egotistical)  and  of  using  the  plural 
personal  pronoun  (because  it  hints  of  royalty) 
and  of  doing  things  in  general  with  great 
vim.  He  will  not  be  a  brooding  Buddha  in 
the  White  House,  but  he  will  not  (during  the 
first  years  of  hisPresidencyjat  least)  get  on  the 
ner\^es  of  folk  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt's  manner 
now  drives  to  unreason  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

But  all  these  sillinesses  are  negligible.  The 
main  matter  is  that  Secretary'  Taft  is  a  man 
of  sound  thought,  of  definite  convictions, 
of  frankness,  of  courage^  and  of  a  wide  sym- 
pathy; and  he  has  had  better  training  for  the 
Presidency  perhaps  than  any  other  man  since 
the  ver\'  early  days  of  the  Republic,  The 
American  people  may  look  forward  to  his 
administration  with  safety  and   gratificationt 
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Dote  of 

Present 

appointment 

age 

.    1888 

75 

■   1877 

75 

.   1889 

71 

■   1894 

63 

.    1895 

70 

.    1898 

65 

.   1902 

67 

•    1903 

59 

.    1906 

55 

HE  following  facts  about  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  worth  notice: 

Justices 

Chief- Justice  Fuller 
Justice  Harlan 
Justice  Brewer 
Justice  White  . 
Justice  Peckham 
Justice  McKenna 
Justice  Holmes 
Justice  Day     . 
Justice  Moody 

The  Chief- Justice  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer, 
and  Peckham  have  passed  the  age  (70)  at 
which  they  may  retire.  The  very  great  prob- 
ability is  that  by  retirement  or  by  death  an 
unusual  number  of  vacancies  will  occur  on 
this  bench  during  the  administration  of  the 
next  President. 

Justice  Harlan  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes;  the  Chief- Justice  and  Justices  White 
and  Peckham  by  President  Cleveland;  Justice 
Brewer  by  President  Harrison;  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna by  President  McKinley;  and  Justices 
Holmes,  Day,  and  Moody  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cleveland's  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's appointments  make  up  two-thirds  of 
the  present  bench. 

Many  men  will  ask  themselves  these  ques- 
tions before  the  election:  What  sort  of  men 
would  Mr.  Bryan  appoint  to  these  high  places, 
if  he  should  become  President,  and  what  sort 
of  men  would  Mr.  Taf t  appoint  ?  Few  more 
important  questions  than  this  will  come  up 
during  the  campaign. 

THB  RED  FLAG  AND  THE  TORCH 

A  SERIES  of  petty  anarchistic  crimes, 
including  the  riots  in  Philadelphia,  the 
murder  of  Father  Leo  Heinrichs  in  Denver, 
an  attempt  to  murder  the  chief  of  the  Chicago 
police,  and  an  imemployed  demonstration  in 
New  York,  with  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
desperate  attempt  to  annihilate  a  cordon  of 
police  with  a  bomb,  leads  naturally  to  the 
question,  what  are  we  to  do  with  anarchists? 

From  time  to  time  outbursts  of  lawlessness 
must  occur  even  in  the  most  carefully  regulated 
of  democracies.  Yet  wc  cannot  afford  to 
dose  our  eyes  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness. 

Secretary  Straus,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  has  ordered  especially 


strict  examination  of  all  immigrants,  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  shutting  out 
of  foreign  anarchists.  This  is  a  first  step. 
President  Roosevelt  has  instructed  the  Post- 
OfBce  to  exclude  from  its  privileges  a  Patterson 
newspaper  which  is  one  of  the  most  blatant 
advocates  of  the  bomb  and  the  knife.  The 
police  of  the  great  cities,  the  natural  centres 
of  lawlessness,  have  received  definite  instruc- 
tions to  guard  against  seditious  meetings, 
and  the  authorities  have  exercised  their  power 
of  discretion  in  refusing  permits  for  various 
mass-meetings  that  seemed  to  promise  the 
promulgation  of  the  anarchistic  propaganda. 

Further  than  this  we  have  not  as  yet  gone. 
The  leaders  of  the  anarchist  movement  still 
live  at  peace,  watched,  it  is  true,  yet  free  to 
come  and  go.    The  law  against  which  their 
hands  are  raised  protects  them,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  protect  them  until  they  openly  break 
it.     A  dozen  newspapers  in  New  York  are^ 
circulated    every    day,    carrying    with    them 
an  open  incentive  to  violence,  yet  so  carefully^ 
written  that  they  escape  the  penalties  of  the' 
law  for  the  spreading  of  such  sedition. 

The  Socialists  disclaim  all  connection  with 
the  anarchists.  In  theory,  the  disclaimer 
is  doubtless  correct.  Few  of  the  so-called 
Socialists  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  violence. 
Yet,  the  uneducated,  half-civilized,  ill-bal- 
anced foreigner  of  the  East  Side,  who  listens 
to  the  hot  denunciations  of  the  existing  form 
of  government,  of  the  "reign  of  wealth;"  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  rich,  as  they  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  purely  Socialist  orator,  cannot 
distinguish  between  this  teaching  and  the 
teaching  of  his  anarchist  leader.  Both  preach 
revolt,  and  the  man  who  hears  takes  his  own 
method  of  revolt.  The  responsibility  for 
the  outrages  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Socialist  orators  and  writers  in  common  with 
the  anarchistic  teachers. 

The  student  of  government  and  law  may 
find  these  sporadic  outbursts  an  interesting 
matter  of  study.  If  he  turn  from  the  cities, 
and  let  his  mind  rest  on  the  state- of  affairs 
in  Kentucky,  he  will  find  an  even  more  inter- 
esting condition.  In  that  state,  certain  men 
have  decided  that  the  price  paid  for  leaf 
tobacco  by  the  manufacturers  has  been  too 
low.  To  raise  it,  they  banded  together  and 
decided  that  they  would  not  grow  tobacco 
this  year.  Going  further,  they  served  notice 
on  the  other  growers  in  the  state  that  they  must 
grow  no  tobacco.    To  make  the  matter  more 
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certain,  they  swept  the  country  in  night-riding 
bands,  burning  tobacco-bams,  scraping  out 
the  tobacco  beds,  destroying  property  in  every 
direction.  The  local  newspapers  estimate  that 
more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  by  these  marauders  last  winter. 

This  blatant  disregard  of  law  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  anarchy  and  disorder  that  so  deeply 
disgraced  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
Within  the  past  few  years.  It  marks  a  semi- 
civilized  condition,  on  the  level  of  Portugal 
or  Bulgaria.  No  excuse  removes  the  stain, 
no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  expressed. 
The  capture  and  punishment  of  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  involved  in  these  disgraceful 
affairs  is  needed  to  break  up  the  movement. 
If  the  state  cannot  accomplish  that  much,  the 
state  is  a  laughing-stock  before  the  country. 

All  these  events  show  that  what  this  country 
needs  above  all  other  things  is  a  deeper, 
truer,  more  effective  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  Until  the  law  becomes  a  part  of 
our  national  life,  a  part  of  our  very  nature, 
we  cannot  hope  to  escape  these  outbursts 
of  anarchy  and  assassination.  The  Govern- 
ment can  do  something,  but  so  long  as  it 
remains  without  the  solid  backing  of  the  people, 
it  cannot  do  very  much.  Lawlessness  yet 
comes  too  easily  to  the  surface  of  American  life. 

DEGENERATE,  MOLLYCODDLED  TOWN-LIFE 

NOW,  as  always  in  times  of  depression, 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  presses 
on  the  cities  —  the  unemployed  who  would 
do  work  if  they  could  get  it  to  do  in  their  usual 
haunts.  That  any  man  should  be  out  of 
work  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  is 
proof  of  a  great  defect  in  our  industrial  organi- 
zation; for  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
to-day,  in  spite  of  the  depfression,  the  crying 
need  is  not  for  work  but  for  men  who  will 
work. 

The  ofl5cial  report  recently  made  at  Albany 
on  the  needs  of  rural  life  shows  that  there  is 
room  for  two  million  more  persons  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  From  Virginia  to  Texas  almost 
every  neighborhood  has  rich  acres  that  cry 
out  for  workers  —  acres  on  which  somebody 
will  achieve  independence  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  the  Pacific  States  there  is  not  labor 
enough  to  carry  on  the  enterprises  that  have 
been  begun,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  wait 
only  for  men  who  will  work.  For  every  man 
out  of  work  in  our  cities  there  is,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  a  profitable  chance  for  dozens  of  men 


somewhere  in  the  country  and  in  the  small 
towns. 

For  we  have  forgotten,  in  the  disproportion- 
ate development  of  city  life  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  that  the  United  States  is,  and 
always  will  be,  mainly  an  agricultural  country. 
Financial  and  commercial  organization  and 
all  the  great  new  tools  of  modem  life  are  tools 
chiefly  for  the  development  of  cities.  We 
have  invented  and  applied  all  possible  conve- 
niences and  comforts  and  allurements  for  town- 
people;  and  until  lately  we  have  permitted 
the  country  people  to  shift  for  themselves 
in  the  old  way.  The  whole  force  of  modem 
social  organization  and  development  has  been 
directed  to  urban  growth.  Now,  therefore, 
whenever  it  happens  that  there  are  more  pecnle 
in  the  towns  than  the  towns  have  work  for,  t^v 
are  helpless.  They  have  been  wrongly  trainljj* 
They  do  not  know  the  country.  They  have 
a  dread  of  and  a  contempt  for  it.  They  do 
not  even  know  how  to  go  to  it  or  how  to  try 
to  find  out.  The  suffering  in  the  cities  is  the 
penalty  for  this  sin  of  a  wrong  direction  of  life. 

II 

The  work  of  charity  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
is  becoming  a  sort  of  science  in  the  big  cities; 
and  the  good  men  (some  of  whom  are  wise) 
that  have  it  in  hand  are  no  doubt  doing  their 
task  better  than  it  has  ever  before  been  done. 
Yet  there  are  few  more  pathetic  things  in  all 
the  annals  of  human  ignorance  than  the  recent 
assembling  of  a  crowd  of  men,  who  say  they 
want  work  and  who  need  food,  to  be  harangued 
by  goody-goody  reformers  and  sentimental 
leaders  and  to  be  scattered  by  a  fool  with 
a  bomb  —  this  in  a  public  square  in  New 
York  City;  and  the  public  press  of  the  whole 
town  fell  to  discussing  the  great  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  assembly,  and  learned  men 
of  confused  ideas  wrote  about  the  rise  of 
freedom  by  this  sacred  right,  and  the  grave 
question  was  discussed  on  two  continents 
whether  the  police  should  club  a  Socialist 
mollycoddle  or  should  protect  him,  and  the 
labor  unions  discussed  socialistic  programmes 
—  all  this  when  a  day's  ride  or  less  in  a  train 
would  take  half  the  population  of  New  York 
City,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  land  where 
their  work  is  needed  and  where  every  really 
eflicient  family  could  become  independent  in 
five  years! 

Such  an  occurrence  as  this  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  the  pampering  of  men  in  the 
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dties  by  the  attitude  and  the  influence  of  the 
rich,  by  the  weakness  of  the  charitable,  by  the 
lack  of  real  leadership  among  the  laboring 
classes,  by  the  vice  of  yellow  journalism, 
and  by  the  rottenness  of  city  government 
is  not  making  a  large  part  of  city-dwellers 
hopelessly  degenerate.  These  city  dwellers  on 
the  lower  levels  of  industrial  life  never  find  out 
what  American  citizenship  means  nor  what 
American  life  oflFers.  They  are  the  victims  of 
bad  dty  government.  They  are  the  victims  of 
hard  employment.  They  are  the  victims  of 
degrading  class  distinctions  such  as  arise  where- 
ever  the  very  rich  live.  They  are  the  victims 
of  labor  unions,  some  of  which  encourage  only 
sloth  and  dependence.  To  be  men  and  to 
see  the  horizon  all  around  are  impossible  to 
them.  Two  or  three  generations  of  such  life 
will  produce  a  distinctly  degenerate  type. 

There  is  need  of  larger,  stronger,  franker 
leadership;  and  need  to  come  back  to  the  old 
truth  that  the  normal  life  is  life  on  the  soil; 
and  there  is  need  to  come  back  to  the  other 
old  truth  that  pampering  ignorant  and  degen- 
erate men,  feeding  them  free,  dealing  tenderly 
with  them,  preaching  either  revenge  to  them 
or  a  Utopia  that  cannot  be  realized  —  that 
all  this  is  the  best  way  to  weaken  manhood, 
to  destroy  self-dependence,  to  turn  American 
cities  into  places  of  palaces  and  almshouses 
and  slums,  whereas  American  cities  ought 
to  be  chiefly  the  market-places  for  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers  in  smaller  towns. 
It  is  now  easier  for  a  Jew  to  find  his  way  from 
an  obscure  ghetto  in  Poland  to  a  ghetto  in 
New  York  than  it  is  for  an  average  American 
workingman  in  New  York  to  find  his  way 
to  a  profitable  farm  within  a  day's  journey. 
The  namby-pamby  and  the  dreamers  have 
been  tiukering  with  the  problem  long  enough. 
It  is  time  for  business  men  of  sense  and  of  en- 
ergy to  take  it  in  hand.  If  they  do  not,  we 
shall  make  of  our  cities  mere  breeding-places 
of  degenerates.  What  now  keeps  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  cities  are  chiefly  the  vices  of  body 
and  of  mind,  and  wrong,  tame,  sentimental 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  leads  to 
degeneracy. 

Ill 

Of  course  the  huddled  thousands  in  the 
city,  who  have  become  like  cattle,  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  country  —  because  they  have 
become  like  cattle  and  have  developed  tastes 
and  habits  that  bind  them  to  the  servitude 


and  the  conveniences  of  urban  life.  But  if  a 
small  part  of  the  money  and  of  the  energy 
were  spent  in  trying  to  get  them  away  that 
is  spent  in  bringing  them  here  from  Europe, 
there  would  be  such  travel  as  would  tax  all 
the  railroads  leading  out  of  New  York. 

Small  societies  have  for  many  years  been 
successful  in  finding  country  homes  for  city 
children;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  similar 
work  done  on  a  large  scale  under  good  man- 
agement should  not  succeed  with  adults 
and  with  families.  The  cooperation  of  the 
governments  of  the  rural  states,  or  of  societies 
in  them,  would,  of  course,  be  necessary;  and 
so  would  the  active  cooperation  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  point  is,  there  is  nothing  impossi- 
ble in  such  an  undertaking,  unless  it  be  im- 
possible to  become  sufficiently  earnest  about 
it  to  induce  the  proper  men  to  take  it  up. 

Some  such  earnest  and  concerted  move- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  the  forces  of  city 
life  from  causing  a  permanent  degeneracy 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  urban  population. 

CORPORATE  BUSINESS  WITH  OPEN  DOORS 

YOU  may  find  instances  almost  any  day 
in  commercial  and  financial  circles 
of  a  recent  change  from  the  methods  that  were 
in  a  measure  secret  and  oligarchical  to  methods 
that  are  open  and  that  pay  more  heed  to 
the  rights  of  the  public.  An  indication  of 
such  a  change  of  thought,  if  not  of  method, 
is  the  universal  comment  that  was  made  on 
the  fees  allowed  by  a  New  York  court  to  the 
three  receivers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company. 

This  company  was  in  the  hands  of  three 
receivers  for  four  months.  Their  task  was 
a  delicate  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  difficult 
one,  but  it  involved  no  personal  risk.  The 
law  permitted  the  court  to  fix  the  fees  of  the 
receivers  by  a  percentage,  at  about  $125,000 
each;  and  the  judge  did  allow  them  $75,600 
each  and  their  three  counsel  $25,000  each. 
But  these  fees,  although  they  fell  far  below 
what  the  law  permitted,  struck  the  community 
as  scandalous. 

Yet  five  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  pub- 
lic hardly  dared  to  question  any  action  done 
in  the  realm  of  high  finance,  even  larger  fees 
would  hardly  have  attracted  general  notice; 
for  then  banks  and  trust  companies  and  other 
corporations  were,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  the 
property  of  high  financiers  and  their  intimates 
and  favorites.     But  a  great  change  has  come. 
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Publicity  now  beats  fiercely  upon  all  such 
transactions.  The  common  stockholder  or 
depositor  is  now  emboldened. to  assert  rights 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten  were  his,  and  his 
rights  are,  to  a  degree  at  least,  now  conceded. 
A  corresponding  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
management  of  many  corporations,  in  the 
practice  of  corporation  law,  and,  of  course, 
Li  the  general  attitude  of  the  public. 

It  is  this  improvement  in  commercial  and 
financial  methods  —  this  way  of  doing  business 
more  in  the  sight  of  the  stockholder  and  of 
the  public  —  that  is  the  moral  justification 
of  all  the  agitation  that  we  have  had.  In 
spite  of  mistakes,  jolts,  injustices,  losses,  and  . 
all  sorts  of  temporary  troubles,  the  general 
movement  has  been  wholesome  in  its  results, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  old 
ways  of  doing  corporate  business  behind 
closed  doors  and  at  the  hands  of  oligarchies 
who  make  methods  of  their  own.  The  stock- 
holder and  the  public  count  for  more  and  more. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  GIANT 

A  SINGLE  corporation,  with  the  smaller 
corporations  it  controls,  gave  employ- 
ment during  1907  to  more  than  210,000 
people,  and  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries 
more  than  $160,000,000.  Thus,  on  the  usual 
basis  of  such  calculations,  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  gave  a  liv- 
ing to  a  million  people,  men,  w^omen,  and 
children. 

Whether  it  is  a  profitable  or  a  fit  thing  that 
a  single  aggregation  should  furnish  a  living 
to  more  people  than  live  in  any  but  our  largest 
cities  is  a  question  that  may  be  left  to  the 
economists.  In  forming  a  judgment,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  average  wages  in  1907 
increased  about  5  per  cent,  over  the  average 
for  1906.  Moreover,  the  laborers  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied.  They  bought  many 
thousands  of  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation that  employed  them,  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  the  market  prices. 

This  corporation,  which  was  a  bugbear 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  seems  to 
have  "made  good."  It  has  not  oppressed 
either  its  competitors,  its  markets,  its  laborers, 
or  its  backers.  Its  management  has  been 
clean,  open,  and  honest.  It  took  the  lead 
from  the  very  start  in  telling  the  public  what 
it  was  doing,  and  its  annual  reports  are  the 
fullest  reports  issued  by  the  big  industrial 
companies.    It  has  the  strength  of  a    giant, 


Jbut    so    far   it    has    not    used    its   strength 
oppressively. 

POLITICS  AND  BANKS 

TWO  public  officials  have  recently  left 
the  service  of  state  and  country  to 
seek  the  larger  rewards  of  private  business. 
One,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  resigned  a  position 
as  one  of  the  Public  Service  Commissioners 
of  New  York  to  accept  the  task  of  managing 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  which  has  resumed  business  after  four 
months  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  second, 
Mr.  William  B.  Ridgely,  leaves  the  oflSce 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  accept  a 
position  as  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  another  insti- 
tution that  went  down  in  the  panic  and  has 
again  resumed  business. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  that  the  Government 
cannot  keep  its  banking  oflRcials  in  its  service 
when  the  private  banking  interests  begin  to 
bid  for  them.  Mr.  Ridgely  received  $5,000 
a  year  as  Comptroller  of  all  the  national  banks. 
As  president  of  one,  he  will  probably  receive 
at  least  twice  that  salary,  and  possibly  much 
more.  Mr.  Keep  was  once  superintendent 
of  banks  in  New  York  state,  and  served  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  conventions 
of  his  office  at  that  time. 

The  office  of  Comptroller  is  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  Washington.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  the  machinery  for  clean 
banking.  .It  puts  in  motion  every  reform  in 
the  detail  of  banking  administration,  and 
should  be  responsible  for  all  errors  that  creep 
in.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  salary 
paid  seems  ridiculous.  The  whole  department 
heeds  reorganization  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  business  interests  it  represents.  It 
is  surely  nonsense  that  the  same  salar>'  which 
was  considered  adequate  when  there  were  but 
a  few  dozen  small  banks  in  the  countr}'  should 
be  considered  adequate  at  this  time  when  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  has  supervision  over 
nearly  seven  thousand  national  banks. 

FACILITIES    FOR  ALL  THE    PEOPLES'  SAVINGS 

THERE  is  every  good  reason  to  hope  for 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings-banks 
according  to  the  plan  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General  and  approved  by  most  competent 
men  and  bodies  that  have  studied  the  subject. 
Under  this  plan  any  person  more  than  ten 
years  old  may  have  a  deposit  of  any  sum 
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between  $1  and  $500,  which  shall  draw  2 
per  cent,  interest;  the  postmasters  shall  de- 
posit these  savings  in  the  United  States  banks 
in  their  communities,  which  shall  allow  to  the 
Government  2  J  per  cent.  The  money  will  thus 
go  into  circulation  in  the  communities  where 
it  is  saved,  and  its  safety  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Government. 

The  need  of  such  savings  ))anks  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  is  obvious.  In  the  Pacific  States 
the  average  distance  that  men  have  to  go 
to  reach  any  bank  is  55  miles;  in  the 
Southern  States,  33  miles;  in  the  Middle  States, 
25  miles.  This  is,  of  course,  a  prohibitive 
distance.  In  the  New  England  States,  where 
savings-banks  are  accessible  to  most  of 
the  population,  they  have  deposits  of  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  —  more 
than  in  all  the  rest  of. the  Union  except  New 
York.  There  is  no  doubt  that  accessible 
and  safe  depositories  for  savings  in  every 
part  of  the  country  —  and  only  [)ostal  savings 
banks,  of  course,  can  be  made  so  accessible  — 
would  put  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  circulation  that  is  now  hoarded  in  small 
sums,  and  this  is  enough  money  to  make  an 
enormous  difference  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than  72 
millions  were  sent  abroad  by  postal  money- 
orders  only;  and  it  is  known  that  much  of  this 
was  sent  for  deposit  in  foreign  postal  savings- 
banks.  Many  newcomers  are  distrustful  of 
our  banks,  and  in  the  large  cities  there  have 
been  many  private  so-called  banks  that 
swindled  them. 

For  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  for  the 
keeping  of  much  money  in  the  United  States 
that  now  goes  abroad,  and  for  the  putting  of 
an  enormous  sum  in  circulation  that  is  now 
hoarded  in  small  amounts,  postal  savings- 
banks  would  serve,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
people  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country. 
Even  Canada  has  50  millions  in  such  banks. 

THE  STATS  AH  TI-RAILROAD  LAWS 

THE  riot  of  anti-railroad  state  legislation 
of  last  year  was  dealt  with  in  a  very 
definite  way  when  the  laws  of  Minnesota 
(and  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  and  Alabama 
are  of  the  same  kind)  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  in  its  decision  laid  down 
—  or  reaffirmed  —  two  plain  general  principles, 
(i)  that  property  may  not  be  taken-  or  confis- 
cated without  due  process  of  law  (these  state  acts 


were  really  confiscator>0 ;  and  (2)  that  no  person 
or  corporation  may  be  deni^  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  following  extract  from  the 
decision  makes  the  court's  position  plain: 

"  By  reason  of  the  enormous  penalties  provided 
in  the  rate  laws,  by  way  of  fines  against  the  com- 
panies and  imprisonment  of  their  agents  and 
employees,  the  companies  were  in  effect  prevented 
from  ever  questioning  the  validity  of  those  laws, 
as  the  risk  of  confiscation  of  property  and  im- 
prisonment of  agents  in  case  the  companies  failed 
in  their  defense,  was  too  much  to  undertake  in 
order  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  of  the  question 
of  such  validity. 

"  Such  laws  are  therefore  held  unconstitutional, 
as  they  prevented  the  companies  from  resorting 
to  the  courts,  and  therefore  deprived  them  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

In  a  word,  these  state  legislatures  in  their 
regulative  zeal  —  a  blind  zeal  without  knowl- 
edge —  overshot  the  mark. 

The  loss  and  general  depression  of  business 
and  the  severe  discouragement  to  railroad 
investment  and  extension  had  already  shown 
the  suicidal  nature  of  such  state  acts;  and 
now  the  Supreme  Court  decides,  as  every  well- 
informed  lawyer  knew  it  would  decide,  that 
this  violent  attack  on  property  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

All  the  high,  fine,  brave  talk  about  "states 
rights,'*  therefore,  went  for  nothing  —  being 
the  sound  of  now  forgotten  demagogy;  and 
the  chance  of  sane  and  really  proper  state 
regulation  has,  perhaps,  been  set  back  by 
this  Populistic  onslaught.  If  state  politicians 
would  substitute  state  "duties"  for  state 
"rights''  in  their  vocabulary  and  their  activity, 
they  would  make  a  real  advance  in  thought 
and  in  usefulness. 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  GREAT  FLEET 

THE  arrival  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans  and 
his  sixteen  battleships  in  Magdalena 
Bay,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  15,000  miles, 
ended  an  exploit  that  justifies  national  pride. 
It  also  rounded  out,  in  a  befitting  manner, 
the  career  of  a  commanding  officer  who  is 
both  the  idol  of  the  navy  and  the  admiration 
of  his  country.  The  reception  which  our 
ships  received  throughout  the  voyage,  the 
seamanship  of  their  officers,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  sailors  on  shore  w^as  gratifying  in  the 
extreme.  The  cruise  has  kept  alive  our 
confidence  in  our  floating  defenders,  and  it 
has   justified    the   wisdom   of   the    President 
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in  sending  them.  Since  it  is  scheduled  to 
continue  its  voyage  around  the  world,  thereby 
accomplishing  by  far  the  longest  cruise  ever 
taken  by  so  large  a  fleet,  it  is  well  to  keep 
its  log  in  mind. 

With  "good  bye  and  good  luck!"  from  the 
President,  the  fleet  left  Newport  News  on 
December  16,  1907.  It  carried  14,000  men  — 
half  of  the  American  navy  —  and  it  represented 
in  its  construction  a  cost  of  more  than  100 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  sailors  spent  Christmas  at  Port-of -Spain, 
Trinidad,  and  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
December  29th,  and  spent  the  New  Year  at  sea. 
January  6th  gave  "King  Neptune*'  the  busiest 
day  of  his  long  career,  for  on  that  date  about 
12,000  sailors  "crossed  the  line"  for  the 
first  time.  Everybody  from  the  Rear- Admiral 
to  the  coal-passers  took  notice  of  the  event. 
"Wireless"  messages  from  "Neptune"  began 
to  arrive  the  preceding  day,  and  some  of 
them  were  appalling.  Ducking-stools  were 
ordered  which  would  allow  the  victims  of  the 
initiation  to  turn  four  flipflaps  before  they 
hit  the  royal  tank.  ''His  Majesty"  was  wel- 
comed by  the  commanding-officers  of  each 
ship,  and  he  did  his  work  in  traditional  style. 
Nobody  was  spared,  not  even  Lieutenant 
Evans,  the  Rear-Admiral's  son.  The  news- 
paper representatives  aboard  received  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  reception  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the 
fleet  arrived  on  January  12th,  was  practically 
an  outpouring  of  the  people.  The  welcome 
was  unmistakably  from  the  heart.  The  war- 
ships were  seventy-five  miles  away  when  they 
caught  the  first  signal  of  greeting,  and  they 
were  a  dozen  miles  from  the  harl)or  when  a 
reception  committee  of  three  Brazilian  ships 
hove  in  sight.  These  fired  the  13-gim  salute  and 
then  added  two  guns  for  good  measure,  there- 
by promoting  the  American  commander  to 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral.  On  the  shore 
and  the  house-tops  of  Rio  the  whole  ])opula- 
tion  seemed  to  appear,  and  it  was  said  that 
most  of  the  people  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  two  days  in  that  attitude.  The  ten- 
days'  stay  in  Brazilian  waters  was  one  continual 
ovation. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  not  on  the 
list  of  stopping-places,  but  the  Argentinians 
did  not  allow  this  fact  to  prevent  them  from 
extending  a  cordial  greeting.  A  squadron  of 
the  Argentinian  navy  came  hundreds  of  miles 
out    to    sea    and    manoeuvTed    around    until 


they  "picked  up"  a  wireless  operator  and 
located  the  fleet.  As  the  two  fleets  approached 
each  other,  the  Argentinians  manned  their 
rails,  which  is  the  honor  accorded  to  the  head 
of  a  nation,  and  then  gave  a  17-gun  salute, 
thus  making  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Evans  a 
full  Admiral. 

Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
was  the  next  stopping-place,  but  Chile's 
.welcome  was  signaled  from  a  station  on  the 
shore  long  before  the  anchors  were  dropped, 
on  February  ist.  At  Punta  Arenas  the 
American  fleet  was  met  by  a  Chilean  cruiser, 
with  the  United  States  Minister  and  Consul 
on  board;  the  Government  of  Chile  had  sent 
the  cruiser  to  bear  its  official  welcome  and  to 
pilot  the  visitors  through  the  dangerous 
passage.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy, 
Admiral  Evans  swung  his  ships  into  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso  (though  it  was  not  one  of  the 
stopping-places)  and  saluted  the  President  of 
Chile. 

The  Americans  were  met  by  a  Peruvian 
warship  250  miles  at  sea  and  escorted  into 
the  harbor  of  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima.  Here, 
at  the  last  stop  in  South  America,  the  reception 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  had  been  at  Rio. 
Indeed,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Port-of -Spain,  there  was  nothing  perfunctory 
about  the  greetings  anywhere.  The  people  of 
South  America  were  genuinely  glad  to  see 
the  Americans  in  their  harbors,  and  they 
showed  it. 

With  the  safe  arrival  of  all  the  ships  in  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  the  original  programme  was  com- 
pleted. The  vessels  then  prepared  immediately 
to  engage  in  the  annual  target-practice. 

II 

Wholl}^  aside  from  the  welcome  of  the 
South  American  peoples  —  which  we  had 
ever>^  reason  to  expect  —  there  are  other 
facts  which  give  us  deep  satisfaction.  One 
of  these  is  the  conduct  of  the  American  sailors 
on  shore.  The  arrival  of  a  fleet  with  14,000 
men  anxious  for  shore-leave  is  reasonable 
ground  for  apprehension  in  any  port,  and 
cablegrams  regarding  the  conduct  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans's  men  were  awaited  with 
some  concern.  The  first  report  came  from 
Port-of-Spain,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
the  British  Governor  to  the  fleet-commander: 

"I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  good  behavior  of  your  men  on 
leave.     A  residence  of  seven  years  in  Gibraltar, 
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which  is  a  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  of  the  world, 
has  given  me  some  experience  of  Jack  ashore, 
and  I  can  assert  that  your  men  have  established 
a  reputation  which  would  be  hard  to  equal  and 
impossible  to  excel." 

At  Rio,  I, OCX)  men  went  ashore  with  a  whoop, 
but  they  behaved  so  excellently  that  an  equal 
number  was  given  leave  the  next  day.  A 
saloon-brawl,  growing  out  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing and  in  which  no  serious  damage  was  done, 
caused  Rear-Admiral  Evans  to  withdraw 
shore-leave,  but  the  city  immediately  sent  a 
request  that  2,ocx)  men  instead  of  i,ocx)  should 
be  allowed  ashore.  The  result  was  so  satis- 
factory that  on  Sunday  nearly  5,000  American 
sailors  were  let  loose  in  the  city.  Out  of 
that  number,  about  twenty  returned  to  their 
ships  as  "plain  drunks."  It  is  doubtful 
if  5,000  men  from  any  other  class  of  Americans 
could  show  a  better  record  under  like 
circumstances. 

Another  cause  for  gratification  was  the 
behavior  of  the  battleships  throughout  this 
long  voyage.  Every  ship  that  left  Newport 
News  arrived  in  Magdalena  Bay  in  fighting 
condition.  Not  only  did  the  fleet  make  the 
passage  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  safety, 
but  this  achievement  was  accomplished  in 
a  dense  fog  that  prevailed  much  of  the  time. 
During  a  portion  of  the  voyage,  a  thick  fog 
enclosed  the  warships  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  positions  of  the  ships  ahead  and  astern 
could  be  made  out  only  by  signals.  When 
the  fog  at  length  lifted,  the  landsmen  aboard 
were  amazed  to  see  the  entire  fleet  sailing 
along  in  good  alignment,  with  the  proper 
intervals  between  the  vessels.  Seamanship 
like  this  is  worth  all  the  money  that  it  costs  us. 

Ill 

The  fleet  will  leave  San  Francisco  early  in 
July  to  return  via  the  Philippines  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  will  call  at  Honolulu  and 
at  a  port  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  after  which 
it  will  proceed  to  Australia,  where  a  great 
welcome  awaits  it.  One  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  good  feeling  that  prevails 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Melbourne  received 
the  news  that  the  fleet  would  visit  that  port. 
It  will  also  spend  ten  days  at  Sydney  and 
then  sail  for  the  Philippines. 

Two  oflSdal  calls  will  be  paid  in  the  Far 
East.  Japan  and  China  have  each  sent 
urgent  invitations,  and  both  were  promptly 


accepted.  No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
the  welcome  will  be  genuine,  and  the  visit 
will  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  that 
have  so  long  existed. 

The  return  to  American  waters  will  be  by 
way  of  Suez  and  Gibraltar.  It  will  be  a 
goodly  sight  when  nearly  two-score  battleships 
flying  the  United  States  flag  pause  to  salute  the 
Union  Jack  flying  over  the  great  fortress  of  rock. 

Meanwhile,  the  critics  who  derided  the  Presi- 
dent's naval  programme  when  it  was  first 
proposed  have  been  practically  silenced  by  the 
pride  and  the  approval  of  the  whole  nation. 

ABOUT  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS 

ONE  of  the  most  vivid  of  the  early  recol- 
lections of  every  American's  life  is 
the  voluminous  Government  Report.  It  stands 
out  in  his  memory  alongside  the  family  Bible, 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  his  first  pair  of  boots. 
He  can  recall  exactly  how  it  looked  —  they 
all  looked  alike,  except  for  thickness  —  yet 
who  has  a  recollection  of  ever  seeing  them  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reading?  " Patent-OflBce 
Reports"  was  the  name  by  which  they  were 
generally  known,  regardless  of  the  bureau  from 
which  they  originated,  and  the  term  has  gone 
into  our  language  as  a  synonym  for  that 
which  is  wholly  and  always  unreadable.  They 
served  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  however: 
They  gave  a  touch  of  solemn  dignity  to  the 
family  bookcase;  they  made  fairly  good 
scrap-books;  they  helped  the  child  without 
a  high  chair  to  rise  in  the  world;  and  they 
perpetually    reminded    the    voting    members 

of  the  family  that  the  Representative  of  the 

District  had  their  individual  welfare  at  heart. 
But  nobody  seemed  to  imagine  that  they 
were  made  to  be  read.  A  long  perspective 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  most 
convincing  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

This  black-robed  friend  of  our  childhood 
is  still  with  us,  but  it  is  not  so  distinctive. 
Time  .  has  wrought  changes  in  it,  with  the 
course  of  nature  reversed.  The  reports  from 
some  departments  and  bureaus  have  merely 
changed  the  color  of  the  binding,  it  is  true. 
But  it  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  progress 
toward  a  higher  civilization  that  thousands  of 
books  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
are  now  intended  as  reading  matter.  Most 
of  them  are  attractively  bound;  many  are  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  maps,  and  diagrams; 
now  and  then  may  be  found  one  that  has 
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real  literary  merit.  Better  still,  it  is  the 
practice  of  many  bureaus  to  issue  interesting 
parts  of  their  reports  in  pamphlet  form  for 
wider  distribution. 

True,  the  advance  of  civilization  has  been 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  mediaeval  methods 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  but 
even  that  office  will  eventually  become  mod- 
ernized. When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will 
no  longer  be  required  that  a  reputable  con- 
cern —  listed  in  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  — 
shall  first  write  to  Washington  for  the  price  of  a 
pamphlet  in  order  that  the  money  may  be 
sent  in  advance.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
The  Man  in  a  Hurry  wants  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  men  composing  a  regiment  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  some- 
what like  this: 

(i)  The  letter  of  inquiry  goes,  let  us  say, 
to  the  War  Department,  addressed  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  It  is  respectful,  typewritten, 
brief,  and  businesslike. 

(2)  The  clerk  to  whom  it  is  submitted 
folds  it  up  neatly  and  attaches  to  it  a  mem- 
orandum stating  that  Mr.  Man-in-a-Hurry 
desires  to  know  the  number  of  men  com- 
posing a  regiment  of  the  United  States  army. 
This  memorandum  clears  away  all  obscurity. 

(3)  Somebody  dictates  a  reply,  stating  that 
the  information  can  be  secured  from  a  certain 
pamphlet  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  This  reply  is 
typewritten  and  a  copy  filed  away  for  use 
in  case  the  Government  becomes  involved 
in  litigation  over  the  matter. 

(4)  On  receipt  of  this  reply.  The  Man  in 
a  Hurry  swears  softly  to  himself.  Then  he 
hurriedly  writes  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  requesting  him  to  send  the  pamph- 
let by  return  mail,  with  bill. 

(5)  The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  being 
a  prom])t  and  capable  official,  immediately 
causes  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Man-in-a-Hurry  a 
letter  saying  that  the  price  of  the  pamphlet 
is  ten  (Tnts,  and  that  it  will  be  forwarded 
upon  rcceij)t  of  the  price.  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  money  must  be  sent  in  a  certain  form; 
uncertified  cheeks  and  postage-stamps  will 
positively  not  be  accepted. 

(6)  TJie  Man  in  a  Hurry  receives  this  letter 
and  again  he  swears  —  but  not  softly  nor  to 
himself.  If  there  be  yet  time  for  the  infor- 
mation to  be  of  use,  he  goes  to  the  post-office 
and  secures  a  money-order  for  ten  cents  and 
orders    the    pamphlet.    Then    he    mentally 


calculates  the  amount  of  energy  that  has  been 
expended  at  both  ends  of  the  line  and  concludes 
that  anarchy  is  not  altogether  bad,  after  all. 
Indeed,  he  thinks  he  knows  a  place  where  a 
small  bomb  would  really  do  good. 

This  is  an  actual  case,  and  it  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  thousand.  Properly  to  estimate 
the  caution  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
against  the  possible  loss  of  revenue,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  unnumbered  tons  of  his 
product  are  being  given  away  every  week. 
The  Man  in  a  Hurry,  while  acting  in  a  diflferent 
capacity,  once  received  from  this  same  official 
—  and  without  a  specific  request  —  nine  mail- 
bags  full  of  bound  volumes,  by  registered  mail. 

MAKING  SURAL  LIFE  PROFITABLE 

NO  MORE  important  work  is  going  on 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  than 
the  **  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  " 
in  the  Southern  States,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Supported  in  part 
by  this  Department  and  in  part  by  the  General 
Eiducation  Board,  148  agents,  or  traveling 
teachers  of  good  farming,  go  to  the  farmers 
and  "demonstrate"  on  their  own  land  (the 
farmers  themselves  doing  the  work,  under 
the  agents'  directions)  the  benefits  of  right 
methods.  They  show  by  experiment  (not  by 
mere  preaching)  that  the  observance  of  ten 
simple  "commandments"  of  good  farming 
will  result  in  an  enormous  and  unsuspected 
increase  of  yield. 

There  are  now  in  the  Southern  States, 
from  Texas  to  Virginia  (inclusive),  about 
32,000  such  demonstration  farms,  and  some 
of  the  results  are  tabulated  below.  In  the 
first  column  is  set  down  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  com  and  cotton  as  shown  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  the  second  column  the 
average  yield  per  acre  produced  on  the  demon- 
stration farms  last  vear: 


Slate 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Virginia 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  CORN 

Gmeral 
A  verage 

17  bushels 
15 J  bushels 
25  bushels 


Demonstration 
Average 

35  bushels 
37i  bushels 
43I  bushels 


State 


YIELD   OF   LINT   CX)TTON    PER    ACRE 

General  Demonstration 

Average  Average 

Mississippi  228  pounds  445  pounds 

Alabama  169  pounds  428  pounds 
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A  GOtton  plant  of  the  average  size  from  a 
row  worked  by  the  old  methods,  pulled  up  on 
a  certain  day,  was  14  inches  high  and  weighed 
3  ounces.  Another  plant  of  the  average  size, 
pulled  up  on  the  same  day  and  grown  from 
seed  planted  on  the  same  day  as  the  seed  of 
the  first  plant,  worked  by  the  new  method, 
was  22  inches  high  and  weighed  6  ounces. 

It  is  hard  to  repress  enthusiasm  in  com- 
menting on  such  results  and,  though  the 
making  of  predictions  is  the  most  hazardous  use 


emments,  and  organizations  of  individuals 
will  continue  it  and  extend  it  till  every  farmer 
who  has  auy  brains  will  profit  by  it;  and  the 
farmer  who  lacks  brains  will  ultimately  have 
to  give  up  his  land  to  one  who  has.  In  Texas, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  several  communi- 
ties have  already  provided  money  by  individual 
subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to 
extend  it;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  state 
legislation  will  enable  the  agriculture  depart- 
ments of  the  states  to  make  such  work  con- 


DEMONSTRATION  FARMS  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  1907 
(Indicated  by  dots) 

of  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  make  ihem.  But,  if  this  work  goes 
on  long  enough  to  reach  the  mass  of  farmers 
in  these  states,  where  agricultural  methods 
have  been  especially  backward,  they  will 
become  at  some  time  the  richest  agricultural 
part  of  the  Union  and  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural regions  in  the  world. 

This  "demonstration,"  or  purely  educational 
work  now  going  on,  is  in  its  very  nature  tem- 
porary. It  had  its  beginning  in  the  necessity 
of  showing  the  farmers  how  best  to  combat 
the  cotton-boll  weevil.  But  the  expectation 
is  that  the  state  governments,  county  gov- 


DEMONSTRATION  FARMS  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  1908 
(Indicated  by  dots) 

tinuous  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  Farmers' 
Union,  an  organization  of  the  most  extensive 
membership  in  these  states,  is  giving  its  help 
in  many  localities. 

One  of  our  fundamental  tasks  is  to  make 
rural  work  as  profitable  for  the  average  man 
as  work  in  towns  and  cities.  As  soon  as  we 
have  done  that,  the  social  and  intellectual 
building-up  of  rural  life  will  follow  so  fast 
that  the  country  will  cease  to  be  drained 
by  the  towns  of  much  of  its  best  brains 
and  character.  This  work,  therefore,  goes 
to  the  very  bottom  of  our  national  well- 
being.    It  brings  a  quicker  and  larger  direct 
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result  in  money  than  any  form  of  education 
that  you  can  name. 

"MIGRATORY"  FARMING 

ONE  of  the  interesting  and  profitable  effects 
of  better  agricultural  methods  is  the 
growing  habit  of  "migratory"  farming.  A 
farmer  in  a  Northern  state,  whose  main  work 
is  done  from  April  to  November,  may  have 
another  farm  or  an  orchard  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
States  where  he  may  work  from  November 
to  April.  A  truck-farm  or  an  orchard  in  the 
South  may  be  made  to  yield  as  profitable  a  crop 
as  corn  or  wheat  or  fruit  in  the  North;  and 
the  farmer  has  the  pleasanter  part  of  the  year 
for  his  outdoor  work  at  each  place. 

To  give  an  example:  A  New  Jersey  farmer 
makes  about  $1,500  a  year  from  his  crop. 
About  the  first  of  November  he  goes  to  Florida 
and  cultivates  a  few  acres  in  celery,  which  pays 
for  his  journey  and  yields  him  $1,500  more, 
clear  profit;  and  he  spends  his  whole  year 
under  the  pleasantest  climatic  conditions. 

Such  a  life  is  a  very  happy  one  for  the  man 
who  knows  his  calling  —  the  man  who  is  a 
real  farmer;  but  the  mere  amateur  is  no  more 
likely  to  succeed  on  one  such  farm  than  on 
the  other.  The  point  is,  the  real  farmer  is 
no  longer  a  necessary  slave  of  his  acres  and 
of  rural  isolation.  Distance  may  be  profitably 
eliminated  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  business 
men,  and  he,  too,  may  get  profit  that  comes 
from  cheap  travel  and  transportation  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  of  both  summer  and  winter 
in  the  country  under  conditions  that  make 
the  "tourist"  life  stupid  by  comparison. 

CROMER  AND  GORDON 

IT  HAS  been  the  good  fortune  of  Eg>^pt  to 
have  identified  with  its  modem  histor>' 
two  remarkable  Englishmen  —  as  far  removed 
from  each  other  in  temperament,  habits  of 
thought,  and  puq)Ose  of  life  as  the  West  is 
distant  from  the  East.  The  names  of  these 
two  men  —  Lord  Cromer,  the  diplomat,  and 
"Chinese"  Gordon,  the  soldier  —  are  engraven 
on  its  modem  history  as  ineffaceably  as  the 
names  of  Rameses  and  Cleopatra  on  the  his- 
tory' that  has  been  rolled  up  like  a  scroll. 
Throughout  a  few  dramatic  months  the  careers 
of  the  two  Englishmen  were  bound  up  together, 
for  Lord  Cromer  was  the  connecting  link 
between  Khartoum  and  London  when  Gordon 
made  his  last  fight.  So  when  one  takes  up 
the  Earl  of  Cromer's  notable  book,  "Modem 


Egypt" —  which  is  a  fitting  climax  to  his  more 
than  fifty  years'  of  public  service  —  he  instinc- 
tively tums  first  of  all  to  see  what  the  great 
diplomat  has  to  say  concerning  the  heroic 
soldier.  That  this  should  be  the  case  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  curtain  went  down  on 
the  tragedy  of  Khartoum  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  enduring  character  of  Gordon's  memory. 

The  Earl  of  Cromer  is  to  be  admired  for 
the  spirit  of  frankness  and  fairness  with  which 
he  discusses  the  Sudan  campaign,  not  hesi- 
tating to  criticize  the  acts  of  others  and  not 
sparing  himself.  He  consistently  reaffirms 
his  own  judgment  that  no  Englishman  should 
have  been  sent  to  Khartoum  —  certainly  not 
Gordon,  whose  appointment  he  had  twice 
opposed  —  and  regrets  that  he  allowed  the 
combined  judgment  of  others  finally  to  make 
him  distmst  his  own.  However,  this  was  one 
of  those  occasions  when  ofl&cial  judgment  was 
swept  aside  by  popular  sentiment.  The 
people  of  England  had  made  up  their  mind 
that  the  native  garrisons  in  the  Sudan  must 
be  relieved,  and  that  Gordon  was  the  one 
man  in  the  British  army  to  execute  the  task. 
And,  in  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
English  people  are  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  Gordon  kept  the  faith. 

To  Cromer's  credit  be  it  said  that  when 
it  had  been  determined  to  send  Gordon  he 
backed  him  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  official 
power.  "General  Gordon  was  no  friend 
of  the  particular  official  class  to  which  I 
belonged,"  he  says;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  British  Agent  had  no  great  admiration 
for  an  officer  "who  habitually  consults  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  when  he  is  in  a  difficulty." 
Yet  the  official  correspondence  of  that  period 
shifts  the  blame  of  Gordon's  death  from 
Cairo  to  London.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Gordon  was  shut  up  in  Khartoum  for  several 
months  before  any  effort  was  made  to  relieve 
him  and,  even  then,  the  relief  expedition 
was  only  three  days  too  late.  Here  is  where 
the  Earl  of  Cromer  places  the  blame: 

**  Mr.  Gladstone's  error  of  judgment  in  delaying 
too  long  the  dispatch  of  the  Nile  expedition  left 
a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  England  which  it  will 
be  beyond  the  power  of  either  the  impartial 
historian  or  the  partial  apologist  to  explain. " 

He  says  also  that  the  reason  why  it  was  sanc- 
tioned too  late  was  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  accept  simple  evidence  of  a  plain  fact, 
which   was   patent    to    much   less    powerful 
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intellects  than  his  own."  But  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  Earl  of  Cromer  often  threw  his 
weight  in  the  balance  against  the  Government, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  lingering  suspicion 
that  he  could  have  saved  Gordon  in  spite  of 
all,  had  he  been  sufficiently  in  earnest. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  Earl  of  Cromer's 
charming  style,  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  Gordon 
has  perhaps  been  too  highly  idealized  by  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  when  the  book 
is  laid  aside  and  the  soldier's  entire  dramatic 
life  passes  in  review,  the  diplomat's  logic 
loses  much  of  its  convincingness.  After  all, 
he  has  told  us  nothing  about  Gordon  that  we 
did  not  already  know  —  nothing  that  England 
did  not  know  when  it  insisted  on  his  appoint- 
ment. Statesmen  and  diplomats  feared  that 
Gordon's  religious  convictions  would  alienate 
the  Arab  tribes  that  still  remained  loyal,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  Gordon  had  governed 
in  the  Sudan  before  and  that  most  of  his  work 
had  been  accomplished  among  peoples  whose 
religions  differed  widely  from  his  own.  Aside 
from  this  objection,  the  only  indictments 
that  Cromer  brings  against  him  are  those  of 
inconsistency  and  "impulsive  flightiness." 
Men  who  have  served  in  Egypt  have  said 
worse  things  about  Cromer. 

Inconsistent  Gordon  unquestionably  was, 
and  this  to  the  very  end;  but  it  was  inconsis- 
tency vastly  more  sublime  than  that  of  the  men 
who  sealed  his  doom  with  official  tape.  It  was 
most  inconsistent  in  a  British  officer  to  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  palace  at  sunrise,  dressed 
in  his  white  uniform,  and  receive  the  final 
onslaught  of  the  Mahdists  as  calmly  as  if 
he  were  holding  a  governor's  reception  —  not 
even  drawing  his  sword  —  but  this  was  exactly 
the  manner  in  which  the  world  imagined  that 
Gordon  had  died,  even  before  eye-witnesses 
confirmed  the  fact.  After  the  last  word  has 
been  said  about  his  *' errors  of  judgment" 
and  his  "flightiness,"  the  reader  can  recall 
that  the  over-lords  of  England  found  it  nec- 
essary to  send  Kitchener  thirteen  years  later 
to  "smash  the  Mahdi,"  which  Gordon  yearned 
to  do  if  he  had  "just  one  regiment"  of  British 
soldiers. 

Elarl  Cromer  acknowledges  that  the  main 
lines  of  Gordon's  character  were  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  his  religion  was  sincere,  his 
private  life  pure.  He  admits  also  that  the 
man  was  wholly  unmoved  by  any  considera- 
tions of  rank  or  money,  and  that  it  was  no 
idle  boast  when  he  sent  an  aide  to  "  tell  all  the 


people  in  Khartoum  that  Gordon  fears  nothing, 
for  God  has  created  him  without  fear." 
Surely,  it  would  seem,  such  remarkable  quali- 
ties in  a  governor  of  alien  tribes  are  not  out- 
weighed by  inconsistency  and  impulsiveness 
in  matters  of  detail.  At  any  rate,  the  postscript 
to  his  last  letter  — "  I  am  quite  happy,  thank 
God,  and  like  Lawrence  I  have  tried  to  do 
my  duty" — will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  anything  that  the  Earl  of  Cromer  has 
written  in  his  book. 

For  Cromer's  sake  rather  than  for  Gordon's, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  this  final  tribute,  by  way 
of  summary: 

"In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  I  have  alluded 
to  General  Gordon's  numerous  inconsistencies. 
I  have  pointed  out  errors  of  judgment  with  which 
he  may  justly  be  charged.  I  have  dwelt  on  defects 
of  character  which  unsuited  him  for  the  conduct 
of  political  affairs.  But,  when  all  this  has  been 
said,  how  grandly  the  character  of  the  man  comes 
out  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Sudan  trag- 
edy ...  He  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
reputation,  and  left  a  name  which  will  be  revered 
so  long  as  the  qualities  of  steadfast  faith  and 
indomitable  courage  have  any  hold  on  the  feelings 
of  mankind." 

JAPAN  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  STATE 

THERE  is  one  aspect  of  Japanese  activity 
that  has  not  yet  been  duly  considered 
by  economists  or  political  students  — the 
aspect  of  an  empire  as  an  industrial  state. 
The  Government  of  Japan  is  going  fast  on 
its  way  to  outstrip  all  others  as  a  proprietor 
and  a  director  of  industry.  It  will  soon  own 
all  the  railroads,  as  it  now  owns  and  operates 
the  telephones  and  its  great  foundry.  Not 
only  does  the  ownership  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  its  islands  and  the  control  of  much 
of  the  mainland  remain  with  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Throne  has  a  tenacious  grip 
on  practically  every  kind  of  industrial  activity, 
through  its  scores  of  subsidies  and  concessions. 
No  ruler  can  so  completely  dominate  the 
lives  of  his  people  as  the  Emf)eror  of  Japan. 
He  is  practically  indep)endent  of  his  Parlia- 
ment; he  is  not  only  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  but  he  also  determines 
the  war  and  peace  standing  of  both;  he  may 
declare  war,  make  peace,  and  formulate 
treaties  at  his  good  pleasure;  and  he  has  a 
degree  of  control  over  private  property  that 
other  nations  would  not  tolerate. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  a  settled  policy  and 
partly   by   reason   of   the   temperament   and 
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loyalty  of  the  people  and  of  their  recent  commg 
into  the  modern  industrial  world,  the  Govern- 
ment is  (or  soon  will  be)  in  complete  control 
of  the  fundamental  industries,  of  the  national 
resources,  and  of  transportation  by  sea  and 
by  land.  Yet  it  is  not  a  despotic  government 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Russian  Government 
is  despotic.  And  the  people,  unlike  the 
people  of  any  despotism,  are  the  masters  of 
all  the  machinery  of  modem  industry. 

Japan,  therefore,  will  become  a  vast  organ- 
ized industrial  state  —  with  50  million  em- 
ployees, increasing  at  the  rate  of  800,000 
^a  year.  Many  of  them  are  trained  workmen 
whose  patriotism  makes  them  content  to 
serve.  The  present  tendency,  carried  to  its 
logical  development,  will  bring  about  a  sort 
of  collectivism  such  as  the  builders  of  Utopias 
would  establish  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
such  as  has  never  before  arisen  in  the  world. 
The  Japanese  are  the  only  p)eople  with  modem 
tools  and  methods  who  prefer  this  control 
and  this  unified  direction  of  all  their  activities, 
including  the  eamings  and  savings  and  the 
financial  management  of  the  people. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wealth  may  be 
created  and  concentrated  for  national  pur- 
poses under  a  system  like  this  is  likely  to 
surprise  the  people  of  strongly  individualistic 
qualities.  The  war  with  Russia  left  both 
people  and  Government  poor;  and  individually 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  remain  poor  under 
this  state  communism.  But  the  State  itself 
is  likely  to  grow  to  financial  strength  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  p)eople  — 
especially  since  the  Japanese  have  taken  and 
are  at  liberty  to  take  the  machinery  and  the 
methods  and  the  secrets  of  organization  and 
of  finance  which  the  Western  world  has 
slowly  found  out  and  perfected  at  great 
expense. 

By  1915  —  the  year  when  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  will  expire,  and  when  Japan 
must  stand  alone  or  form  a  new  alliance  — 
the  Empire  will  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  Far  East.  It  may 
hold  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  Manchuria 
may  be  absorbed  as  Korea  was  absorbed, 
in  spite  of  Russia  and  China. 

Regardless  of  its  political  significance,  this 
development  of  a  nation  as  an  industrial  state 
will  be  a  new  experiment  in  histor>',  and  it 
will  be  a  test  of  government  ownership  more 
extensive  and  severe  than  we  have  yet  had. 
It  may  be  that   Socialists  and   Communists 


will  find  there  the  realization  or  the  disap)- 
pointment  of  their  dreams. 

OUR  APPROACHING  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  CUBA 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  skeptical 
comments  of  European  powers  — 
whose  favorite  policy  is  that  of  adding  to 
their  colonial  possessions  by  establishing  "pro- 
tectorates" over  unclaimed  territories  —  the 
United  States  is  preparing  a  second  time  to 
evacuate  Cuba.  While  the  date  of  withdrawal 
is  severd  months  off,  our  intention  is  so 
clearly  recognized  among  the  Cubans  that  one 
of  their  political  parties  has  already  nominated 
a  Presidential  candidate.  That  the  retirement 
of  Govemor  Magoon  and  his  administration 
will  lessen  the  feeling  of  quiet  and  security,  at 
least  temporarily,  is  generally  admitted,  but 
there  is  no  other  action  that  is  consistent 
with  our  declared  policy.  It  may  become 
necessar>'  for  us  again  to  intervene,  but 
our  policy  is  to  give  the  Cubans  self-govemment 
if  they  will  take  it  and  use  it. 

Govemor  Magoon  has  handled  a  difficult 
situation  with  excellent  tact  and  ability.  So 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  has  the  work  gone 
forward  that  a  great  many  people,  even  in  the 
United  States,  have  almost  forgotten  that  the 
island  is  being  temporarily  administered  by 
ourselves. 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments  of  govemment,  Govemor  Magoon 
has  done  good  practical  work  to  develop  the 
people.  He  has  been  a  builder  of  school- 
houses,  bridges,  and  roads;  he  has  taught 
the  politician  that  agriculture  is  more  profit- 
able than  office-holding,  and  also  more  pleasant; 
he  has  made  the  judicial  system  an  instrument 
of  justice  and  not  of  ix)litical  revenge.  He 
has  done  what  he  could  to  change  the  native's 
idea  of  govemment,  an  idea  which  was  recently 
expressed  by  a  Cuban  in  these  words: 

*' Government  used  to  mean  to  some  of  us 
something  to  resist  and  conspire  agamst;  to  some 
of  us  something  from  which  to  draw  personal 
salaries  and  make  personal  profits,  and  to  most 
of  us  something  to  which  we  must  pay  heavy 
taxes  without  getting  anything  in  return." 

Government  now  means  something  vastlv 
difTcTcnl,  and  for  this  the  Cuban  owes  thanks 
to  the  chastening  rod.  A  free,  self-governing 
Cuba  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  the  Cubans  themselves,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  forget  that  American 
soldiers  gave  their  lives  in  the  struggle  which 
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brought  that  ideal  within  reach.  It  is  nothing 
but  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  as  highly  pleased  as  the 
Cubans  if  a  second  cause  for  intervention  never 
arises.  And  the  American  "interests"  there 
must  be  content  with  Cuban  self-government. 

THE  SHIFTIIfG  OF  ECONOMIC  CONTROL 

THE  British  geographer,  Mr.  Halford  John 
Mackinder,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  predicted  that 
within  another  generation  Canada  will  become 
the  economic  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
that  the  British  Isles  will  lose  their  predominant 
importance  and  come  to  serve  chiefly  as  a 
defense  of  Canada  against  the  continental 
powers; for  he  declared  that  a  great  world  move- 
ment is  taking  place  that  will  shift  the  centre 
of  wealth  to  the  centre  of  productivity. 

Prophecy  is  dangerous  when  the  prophet 
uses  dates;  and  the  dweller  in  England  will 
not  be  suddenly  frightened  about  the  danger  of 
the  shifting  of  power.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
of  some  such  ultimate  economic  result  of 
present  forces,  whether  or  not  a  corresponding 
political  change  take  place  within  any  calculable 
period.  The  centre  of  economic  power  must 
at  last  come  —  among  English-bred  people  — 
to  the  country  of  the  greatest  productivity. 

The  subject  is  too  large  for  accurate  prog- 
nostication, and  the  forces  at  work  are  too 
complicated;  but  it  is  an  interesting  speculation 
what  great  changes  in  the  centres  of  wealth 
and  power  the  modem  organization  of  the 
commerce  will  cause  within  this  century.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  swift  travel  and 
cheap  transportation  began  to  do  their  real 
work,  and  we  have  not  yet  put  to  use  sanitary 
and  medical  discoveries  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  international  results  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  tropical  and  lowland  regions. 
In  finance,  too,  there  will  be  great  changes 
by  the  time  wealth  has  accumulated  on  this 
continent  for  a  generation  or  two  more  at  the 
rate  of  its  accumulation  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  and  by  the  time  we  have 
established  laws  and  customs  for  its  conserva- 
tion and  proper  use.  At  this  latter  task  we 
are  now  merely  making  experiments. 

TO  PREVENT  WATER-POWER  MONOPOLY 

THERE  are  now  more  bills  before  Congress 
asking  for  water-power  sites  on  streams 
imder  Federal  jurisdiction  than  there  ever 
were  before.    There  is  great  activity  in  the 


Southern  States;  and  in  California,  Colorado, 
and  the  Northwest,  great  companies  are  get- 
ting control  of  all  the  favorable  sites  they  can. 
This  development  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
a  new  problem.  The  control  of  water-power 
lends  itself  with  particular  ease  to  monopoly. 
The  possible  power  in  any  community  is  lim- 
ited. So  far,  about  200  miles  is  the  longest 
successful  transmission  line  and  at  that  dis- 
tance there  is  an  appreciable  loss  of  power. 
The  development  of  water-power  sites,  more- 
over, entails  a  heavy  initial  expense  which 
tends  to  throw  the  business  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  wealthy  men  and  corporations. 

Yet  when  the  people  of  any  community 
realize  that  the  power  necessary  for  their  in- 
dustries is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  if  they 
think  that  its  control  is  irksome,  as  they  are 
likely  to  think,  they  will  raise  the  same  kind 
of  complaints  which  have  of  late  resulted  in 
so  much  ignorant  and  prejudiced  railroad 
legislation. 

But  before  this  ill-feeling  arises  it  is  possible 
to  provide  control  of  the  future  monopoly  that 
will  be  fair  to  the  capital  already  invested, 
attractive  to  the  necessary  future  capital,  and 
that  will  prevent  legislative  attack  and  popular 
hostility  later.  Moreover,  the  communities 
which  have  been  built  up  by  the  water-power 
may  be  saved  from  entire  dependence  on 
the  will  of  the  companies'  managers. 

A  general  policy  will  probably  be  worked 
out  earlier  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  because 
the  scarcity  of  water  has  made  its  value  better 
understood.  The  ownership  of  every  inch 
in  many  a  Western  stream  has  been  fought 
over  in  the  courts.  But  a  fair  policy  is  just  as 
important  in  the  East,  v/hich  is  the  great 
manufacturing  part  of  the  country,  and,  as 
our  supply  of  coal  becomes  smaller  and  the 
price  higher,  manufacturing  will  have  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  water-power. 

OUR  INCREASED  LOVE  OF  GOOD  MUSIC 

THE  closing  of  the  opera  season  brings 
again  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  we 
are  becoming  a  music-loving  people  —  that 
is,  a  people  who  appreciate  productions  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  music  that  "Hamlet" 
bears  to  literature.  Among  all  cultivated 
nations,  the  support  of  grand  opera  is  regarded 
as  one  measure  of  civilization,  though  racial 
temperament  influences  the  choice  of  music 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  any  rate, 
America   is   showing   increased    appreciation 
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of  operatic  singing-^ a  fact  which  goes  far 
to  atone  for  the  support  which  we  have  given 
to  doggerel  set  to  "rag-time"  music. 

There  are  two  opera-houses  in  New  York 
City  and  each  was  visited  by  an  average  of 
15,000  people  a  week  throughout  the  season. 
The  total  income  of  both  is  placed  at  $2,000,000, 
which  is  $300,000  more  than  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  season  when  the  tide  of  prosperity 
was  in  full  swing.  The  demand  for  seats 
last  winter  was  so  frequently  in  excess  of  the 
supply  that  il  has  been  predicted  that  one 
manager,  who  has  no  large  list  of  guaranteed 
subscriptions,  may  be  able  to  "sell  out  the 
house"  for  two  seasons  in  advance. 

But  the  production  of  grand  opera  is  not 
such  a  lucrative  business  as  the  figures  might 
lead  a  casual  observer  to  imagine.  A  mana- 
ger's expenses  amount  to  perhaps  $45,000  a 
week,  about  half  of  which  goes  to  the  singers. 
The  orchestra  costs  $5,000  a  week,  and  a  sum 
nearly  as  large  is  required  by  the  musical 
director,  the  conductors,  the  stage-managers, 
and  the  chorus.  About  $3,500  goes  every 
week  to  men  whom  the  audience  never  sees, 
the  machinists,  the  electricians,  the  costumers, 
the  doorkeepers,  and  so  on.  Advertising  costs 
about  $2,500  a  week,  and  there  are  other 
expensive  incidentals  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  production  of  one  opera,  "Thais,"  is  said 
to  have  cost  $30,000,  and  one  manager  presented 
twenty-three  diflferent  operas  during  the  last 
season. 

At  the  present  time,  the  salaries  of  opera- 
singers  rank  with  those  of  bank  presidents 
and  railroad  magnates,  but  the  impresarios 
have  learned  that  the  high-priced  "stars" 
bring  in  the  most  money.  But  the  operatic 
sky  is  not  plentifully  besprinkled  with  stars 
of  the  j&rst  magnitude,  and  they  are  able 
virtually  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Signor  Caruso 
receives  $2,500  for  each  performance,  with  a 
guarantee  of  eighty  performances,  which  must 
be  paid  for  whether  he  be  asked  to  sing  or  not. 
Madame  Tetrazzini  is  said  to  receive  even 
more.  In  the  days  of  Maurice  Grau,  the 
impresario  could  sit  in  his  office  and  send  a 
boy  out  to  the  anteroom  to  ask  a  singer  if 
she  could  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  morn- 
ing's correspondence,  but  the  competition 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  changed 
all  this.  Now  the  impresario  must  chase  his 
songsters  all  over  Europe,  with  a  blank 
contract  in  one  hand  and  a  certified  check 


in  the  other,  like  a  boy  hunting  birds  with 
salt. 

A  contract  with  an  opera-singer  is  the 
finished  Work  of  diplomacy,  belonging  in  the 
same  class  with  international  treaties.  It 
must  be  drawn  up  in  the  singer's  native 
language,  with  all  the  odds  in  his  or  her 
favor.  The  impresario  is  required  to  deposit 
in  a  foreign  bank  an  amount  equal  to  the 
singer's  salary  for  three  or  four  performances, 
and  these  are  usually  the  last  three  or  four, 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  change  of  the 
impresario's  mind.  Then  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  star's  passage  to  and  from 
Europe,  and  anything  else  that  a  night's 
reflection  can  bring  to  the  singer's  mind. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  hard  terms,  the 
impresario  is  usually  a  happy  man  when 
he  can  announce  to  the  newspapers  that  the 
contract  has  been  signed. 

THB  EMANCIPATION  OF  TEACHING 

FROM  every  quarter  comes  evidence  of 
very  remarkable  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  educational 
work,  as  if  a  plowshare  were  run  through  the 
whole  field  for  the  planting  of  a  new  crop  of 
practical  ideas. 

For  instance,  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  an  important  committee  at 
work  gathering  facts  and  formulating  recom- 
mendations about  rural  schools,  the  task  being 
to  find  a  way  better  to  adapt  them  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  people  whom  they  serve.  If  it  be 
wisely  done,  it  may  have  even  revolutionary 
results,  for  the  rural  schools  have  been  until 
lately  (and  many  of  them  yet  are)  more  or 
less  slavish  imitations  of  city  schools. 

And  the  waste  of  city  schools  has  been 
startlingly  shown  in  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  —  the  waste  that 
comes  from  the  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  needs 
and  the  necessities  of  the  pupils.  Not  more 
than  one  pupil  in  three  in  the  large  cities  goes 
beyond  the  seventh  grade;  not  more  than  one 
in  ten  reaches  the  highest  class  of  the  high 
schools;  and  only  about  a  fourth  of  all  the 
pupils  remain  in  school  longer  than  they  must 
remain  to  learn  the  three  Rs,  in  the  most 
elementary  way.  This  waste  comes  in  great 
measure  because  as  a  rule  the  higher  grades 
tend  toward  a  college  career,  or  some  elaborate 
system  of  general  culture,  rather  than  toward 
the  work  that  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  stu- 
dents must  take  up  at  the  earliest  possible  time« 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  school  superin- 
tendents of  the  whole  country  in  Washington, 
Dean  Russell  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New 
York,  made  it  very  plain  that  the  pubUc  school 
has  yet  gone  only  half-way  in  serving  Ameri- 
can youth.  It  is  open  to  all  the  people  alike, 
but  it  still  does  its  work  and  has  its  aims  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  small  minority  who  can 
gpt  to  college  than  of  the  great  majority  who 
must  at  once  begin  to  earn  their  livings.  This 
is  significant,  coming  from  the  head  of  this 
great  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  similar  broadening  of  the  conception  and 
the  activity  of  our  educational  machinery  is 
shown  by  the  insistence  of  Dr.  Leipsiger,  the 
supervisor  of  lectures  of  the  schools  in  New 
YorkCity,  that  the  school  houses  shall  be  used  for 
other  things  than  the  mere  teaching  of  children 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day.  He  has 
developed  the  most  remarkable  extension  of 
education  for  adults  that  has  yet  been  grafted 
on  any  public  educational  system;  and  he 
is  pushing  out  for  still  further  extension. 
How  may  the  school  machinery  be  further 
used  for  adult  education  ? 

And  in  the  Southern  States  there  is  such 


progress  in  school  development  and  such  a 
broadening  of  the  old  conception  of  education 
as  to  mean  a  veritable  revolution.  As  Pro- 
fessor Claxton,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  public  address  in  New 
York,  the  public  school  appropriation  of  every 
Southern  state  has  been  doubled  within  ten* 
years. 

"Five  years  ago,"  he  said,  "there  were  not 
twenty-five  rural  public  high  schools  in  the 
South.  In  Virginia  there  were  nineteen,  and 
to  day  there  are  508;  in  North  Carolina  there 
were  none,  and  to-day  there  are  168:  in  South 
Carolina  there  were  none,  and  to-day  there  are 
seventy-five;  in  Alabama  forty-two  have  been 
established  since  Christmas,  to  be  opened  next 
fall;  and  in  Tennessee,  where  there  was  only  one, 
there  are  now  forty." 

Throughout  the  Union  the  leaders  of  educa- 
tional activity  are  showing  themselves  most  alert 
r.nd  progressive.  They  contribute  more  to  the 
thought  and  to  the  progress  of  the  people  than 
their  profession  ever  before  contributed  —  by 
far.  The  long  and  abject  servitude  to  tradition 
in  which  practically  all  our  educational  work 
was  formerly  done  is  fast  passing. 
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A.    EMIL    DAVIES 


A  LTHOUGH  it   is  to   England  that  the 

A^      world    owes    the    cheap    letter-post, 

^  -^    other  European  countries   have  dis- 

[dayed    greater    originality     and     enterprise 

in  instituting  new  services. 

In  the  beautiful  post-office  at  Cologne  there 
is  a  statue  of  Heinrich  von  Stephan,  the  inventor 
of  the  mailing  card  and  the  principal  founder 
of  the  International  Postal  Union,  which  binds 
together  almost  all  the  civilized  nations  and 
is  unceasingly  strengthening  and  tightening 
its  bonds.  The  idea  of  the  parcel  post,  which 
is  a  function  of  the  post-office  almost  every- 
where except  in  the  United  States,  was  also 
due  to  Germany,  which  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  foremost  in  initiating  reforms 
and  improvements. 

Although  the  International  Postal  Union, 
by  means  of   its  regular  congresses,  sets  a 


fixed  standard  in  many  matters,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  methods  adopted  by  the  dif- 
ferent countries  dealing  with  their  internal 
correspondence,  and  it  acquiesces  in  the 
formation  ©f  agreements  for  special  pur- 
poses between  various  nations,  without  such 
agreements  being  obligatory  upon  all  its 
members. 

Thus,  all  the  European  countries  except 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Servia  have  a 
system  of  making  registered  letters,  parcels, 
and  other  mail  matter,  as  well  as  telegrams 
(in  Europe  nearly  all  the  telegraph  lines  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governments)  so  that 
they  are  only  delivered  to  the  addressee  per- 
sonally, who  must  prove  his  identity  to  the 
postman  or  other  official.  Even  in  the  case 
of  unregistered  letters  bearing  this  indication, 
the  postoffices  endeavor  to  respect  the  wishes 
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of  the  sender,  without,  however,  accepting  any 
responsibility. 

The  post-offices  of  all  the  European  coun- 
tries, except  those  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  collect  small  debts 
and  present  bills  of  exchange  either  in  the  same 
country  or  in  any  one  of  the  countries  which 
have  adhered  lo  the  agreement.  The  maxi- 
mum amounl  that  they  will  collect  on  any  one 
bill  is  i,ooo  francs  ($200).  For  example, 
we  will  assume  that  a  French  trader  widies 
to  obtain  payment  of  an  account  due  to  him 
by  a  customer  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
or  in  a  foreign  country.  He  receipts  his 
invoice  in  advance,  fills  in  a  special  form,  and 
inserts  it  in  a  special  envelope  to  which  he 
aflSxes  a  five-cent  stamp,  writing  on  the  en- 
velope the  name  of  the  post-office  which  has 
to  collect  the  money.  He  then  mails  it  at 
the  nearest  post-office,  and  gets  a  receipt. 
He  may  insert  any  number  of  bills  or  invoices 
in  the  same  envelope.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
will  receive  from  his  post-office  the  amount 
of  his  invoice,  less  two  small  charges  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  four 
dollars  collected,  one  of  these  fees  being  for 
the  postman  and  the  other  for  the  official 
who  collects  the  money.  The  two  fees  to- 
gether may  not,  however,  exceed  the  total 
sum  of  ten  cents. 

A  cash-on-delivery  post  is  maintained  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey.  Letters,  parcels,  and  packages 
are  sent  for  delivery  upon  payment  by  the 
addressee,  of  the  invoice  value  or  other  sum 
fixed.  This  facilitates  dealings  between  pro- 
ducers and  distant  customers  to  a  most 
remarkable  extent.  In  dispatching  goods 
CO.  D.  post,  the  trader  writes  on  top  of  the 
parcel,  in  words  and  figures,  the  amount  that 
has  to  be  collected  and  fills  in  a  special  blank, 
one-half  of  which  is  retained  by  the  [X)st -office, 
the  remaining  portion  (on  which  a  commu- 
nication may  be  written)  being  delivered  to 
the  addressee,  to  whom  it  serves  as  an  advice 
note.  A  small  fee,  from  four  cents  upward, 
varying  according  to  the  amount  that  has  to 
be  collected,  Ls  charged  by  the  post-office 
for  this  service,  and  is  usually  borne  by  the 
customer,  it  being  added  to  the  invoice. 

The  Italian  post-office  issues  postal  letters 
of  credit  made  up  into  books,  whereby  a 
person    traveling   throughout    the  country  is 


relieved  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  larg^ 
sums  of  money  on  his  person,  as  every 
village  has  its  post-office  at  which  one  of 
these  forms  torn  out  of  the  book  may  be 
converted  into  cash. 

In  Switzerland,  the  post-office  will  serve 
a  summons  at  the  low  cost  of  four  cents. 

The  Swiss  post-office  also  has  a  special 
service  for  the  conveyance  of  books  from  the 
booksellers  to  a  customer  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  for  inspectiotiy  and  if  the  customer 
does  not  wish  to  purchase,  he  may  return 
the  books  free  of  charge  within  four  days. 
For  the  carriage  of  the  books  in  the  first  place, 
the  post-office  only  charges  a  cent  or  two. 
For  libraries  or  private  individuals  exchanging 
books,  the  Swiss  post-office  carries  parcels  of 
books,  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  pounds, 
for  three  cents,  and  carries  them  back  to  the 
original  sender  free  of  charge. 

AH  sorts  of  minor  services  are  performed 
by  the  German  post-offices.  Here  an  indi- 
vidual can  obtain  a  postal-identity  certificate 
which  is  found  most  useful  in  cases  of  traveling. 
It  costs  twelve  cents  and  consists  of  a  card 
giving  a  short  description  of  the  appearance, 
a  specimen  signature,  and  a  small  photograph 
of  the  person  named  thereon,  the  genuineness 
of  which  are  certified  by  the  post-office  within 
whose  area  such  person  resides. 

Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  have  a  pneumatic 
post,  whereby  a  letter  handed  in  in  one  part 
of  the  city  is  delivered  in  any  other  part  of 
the  city  in  less  than  an  hour,  at  a  cost  varying 
from  six  to  eight  cents.  These  missives  are 
the  famous  petits  bleus  of  Paris. 

Many  of  the  European  post-offices  convey 
passengers  on  the  high-roads  by  special  coaches, 
and  the  writer  has  had  the  quaint  experience, 
in  a  little  village  of  central  Europe,  of 
being  handed  by  a  local  postmaster  a  receipt 
for  himself  and  baggage,  the  post-office 
making  itself  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  both. 

The  Italian  Gk)vemment  shows  great  soli- 
citude for  the  welfare  (and  savings)  of  its 
subjects  abroad,  and  Italian  warships  in  for- 
eign waters  accept  deposits  and  pay  out 
withdrawals  in  connection  with  the  Italian 
post-office  savings-bank,  which  is  certainly 
a  peaceful  use  to  make  of  these  monsters  of 
destruction.  Most  Italian  consuls  also  receive 
cash  from  their  compatriots,  and  issue  in 
exchange  therefor  consular  postal  orders  at 
a  very  cheap  rate* 
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MANY  thousands  of  people  have  this 
year  become  involved  in  railroad 
and  industrial  receiverships.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric,  the  Seaboard  Air-Line, 
the  Chicago,  Great  Western,  the  Western 
Maryland,  and  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
had  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
People  constantly  write  to  The  World's  Work 
to  get  advice  about  these  matters.  The 
questions  take  two  general  forms:  What  shall 
I  do  with  my  bonds?  And  shall  I  pay  the 
assessments  on  my  stocks  if  such  assessments 
are  levied? 

A  receivership  does  not  always  mean  that 
the  road  or  the  property  has  failed  to  earn 
money  needed  to  pay  its  interest  charges. 
In  fact,  all  the  receiverships  so  far  this  year 
were  caused  by  the  maturing  of  debts,  rather 
than  by  interest  charges.  In  most  cases, 
in  the  long  run,  the  first-mortgage  bonds  will 
be  worth,  par  and  interest,  that  is,  their  holders 
will  lose  nothing  at  all  through  the  receivership. 
Very  often,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  bondholders. 

For  that  reason,  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  long  period  of  uncertainty  that  usually 
comes  before  bankruptcy  sees  a  big  decline 
in  the  best  bonds  of  the  afflicted  company, 
but  the  receivership  itself  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  rally  in  the  prices  of  these  bonds. 
To  illustrate,  one  may  cite  the  remarkable 
instance  of  the  decline  and  rally  in  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicago  Terminal 
Transfer  Company  in  the  winter  of  1904- 
1905.  There  were  more  than  $15,000,000 
of  these  bonds,  and  they  were  a  first  lien  on 
about  277  miles  of  track,  located  mainly 
right  in  Chicago,  and  a  complete  terminal 
plant  in  that  city.  During  1904  it  became 
evident  that  the  road  could  not  earn  its  in- 
terest charges  and  it  was  in  trouble  of  a  serious 
sort.  Holders  of  the  bonds  became  frightened 
and  threw  overboard  huge  amounts  of  the 
bonds.  They  dropped  down  to  a  little  over 
$700  for  each  $1,000  bond. 

Then  came  the  default,  which  everyone 
knew  would  come.    The  trustees  announced 


that  the  coupons  would  not  be  paid  on  January 
I,  1905.  Since  the  long  decline  had  been 
based  on  the  fear  of  this  very  thing,  it  seemed 
logical  to  expect  a  further  decline  at  this  time. 
The  contrary  happened.  Within  a  month 
after  the  default,  the  bonds  sold  at  $990  for 
a  $1,000  bond.  People  who  had  held  on 
through  the  trouble  found  that  they  could 
sell  their  bonds  at  a  higher  price  than  at  any 
time  while  the  company  was  solvent. 

This  fact  may  serve  as  the  first  chapter 
in  the  study  of  bond  investment.  In  connec- 
tion with  it,  consider  the  following  short 
list  of  bonds: 


RATE 

PRICE 

Third  Ave.  ist.  New  York 

5 

102 

International  &  Gt.  Nor.  ist. 

6 

lOI 

Ohio  Southern  Div.  ist. 

4 

78 

Ind.  Dec.  &  Iron  ton  ist. 

5 

98i 

Seaboard  Air-Line  ref. 

5 

Q2 

These  prices  are  not  remarkably  high, 
of  course,  except  that  they  represent  bonds  on 
roads  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  in 
bankruptcy.  It  may  be  noted,  for  instance, 
that  one  must  pay  for  the  first  4  per  cent, 
bonds  of  one  division  of  the  Ohio  Southern, 
bankrupt,  $780  per  $1,000  bond.  That  is 
a  much  higher  price  than  is  commanded  by 
many  good  bonds  of  railroads  and  industrials 
that  are  not  bankrupt,  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  near  future. 

The  holders  of  real  first-mortgages  on 
railroad  property  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  need  have  little  fear  of  the 
receiver.  Almost  the  very  first  thing  a  receiver 
does  is  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds. 
Many  people  who  own  the  old  bonds  of  the 
Seaboard  Air-Line,  the  Great  Western,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  other 
bankrupt  roads  have  been  surprised,  after 
reading  the  announcement  of  bankruptcy, 
to  receive  their  regular  checks.  It  can  be 
said  that  this  is  the  regular  custom,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  real  first  liens  on  the  property. 

From  these  facts  may  be  framed  the  answers 
to  many  questions,  notably  the  recurring 
questions  from  holders  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land first  4  per  cent,  bonds,  the  Wabash- 
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Pittsburg  first  bonds  (not  in  bankruptcy, 
but  selling  at  prices  that  seem  to  promise  it), 
the  Seaboard  Air-Line  bonds,  and  bonds  of 
such  weak  companies  as  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, the  Erie,  the  Wabash,  and  others.  The 
answer  is:  hold  your  bonds  if  they  are  first 
lien,  or  underlying  bonds.  A  receivership 
will  not  hurt  you  in  any  way. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  bonds  on  the  same 
properties,  what  should  one  do  ?  The  answer 
is  multiform,  for  each  bond  must  be  consid- 
ered separately.  For  instance,  the  Erie  has 
an  issue  of  collateral  tnist  bonds  secured  on 
the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 
Now,  if  the  Erie  should  collapse  again,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  allow 
anyone  to  buy  its  coal  lands  away  from  it. 
These  bonds,  therefore,  should  be  held  through 
whatever  comes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
convertible  bonds  of  the  same  road  should, 
in  a  reorganization,  receive  abrupt  and  painful 
treatment.  They  might  not  be  worth  more 
than  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Such  issues 
should  not  be  held  except  by  a  business  man 
who  wants  a  speculative  chance. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  advise  bondholders 
to  be  frozen  out  by  a  receivership.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  pay  to  put  your  bonds 
in  with  whatever  committee  is  formed  for 
their  protection  and  to  take  your  chances 
with  the  road.  In  a  reorganization,  the  main 
burden  should  fall  upon  the  stockholders,  not 
the  bondholders.  You  may  have  to  wait  a 
while  for  your  returns,  but  they  arc  pretty 
sure  to  come,  provided,  of  course,  the  property 
is  not  some  wild-eyed  dream  of  an  enthusiast, 
and  will  be  financed  by  a  real  banking  house, 
not  by  a  pirate. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  answer 
the  dozens  of  questions  that  come  concerning 
the  bonds  of  the  Seaboard,  the  Southern, 
the  Erie,  Wcstinghouse,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  roads.  Hold  your  bonds,  if  you  have 
them  at  a  big  loss,  because  the  future,  in  all 
human  probability,  holds  better  things  for 
you  than  anything  you  can  get  at  this  rather 
critical  moment. 

Now,  as  to  stocks,  this  is  a  very  critical 
question  indeed.  More  queries  seem  to  be 
concerned  with  the  common  stock  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  than  with  any  other. 
People  who  have  lots  of  it,  and  they  are  many, 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
lo  buy  more,  and  thus  average  up  the  price 
of  the  stock  they  own.    Most  of  these  people 


seem  to  forget  that  stocks  can  be  assessed 
in  a  reorganization.  If  a  man  holds  loo 
shares  of  this  stock,  he  may  be  called  on  to 
pay  $i,ooo  in  assessments.  He  ought  to 
reckon  on  this  fact  in  considering  the  present 
prices.  The  plan  of  fixing  up  the  company 
is  not  ready  for  announcement  when  this  is 
written,  but  it  will  be  likely  to  assess  the 
stockholders. 

People  remember  1893,  ^^^  what  followed 
it.  The  fact  that  the  Harriman  fortune  is 
founded  on  the  genius  of  Mr.  Harriman 
in  going  in  during  that  period  and  investing 
his  money  in  the  stocks  of  the  bankrupt  road 
seems  a  lure  to  other  people  to  try  and  do  the 
same  thing.  This  fact  is  remembered,  while 
the  other  factor  of  the  equation  that  resulted 
in  making  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  a  colossus  is 
forgotten.  That  is  the  fact  that  he  worked 
from  the  inside  out,  while  the  average  investor 
merely  makes  a  feeble  effort  from  the  out- 
side in. 

If  any  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  to-day 
were  another  Union  Pacific,  the  Harriman 
process  might  be  repeated  by  another  Harri- 
man, or  the  same  one.  But  even  the  layman 
can  hardly  compare  the  Chicago  Great  Wes- 
tern, or  the  Western  Maryland,  or  the  Inter- 
natipnal  &  Great  Northern  with  the  old 
Union  Pacific.  There  are  possibilities,  but 
they  are  meagre  and  scant  beside  the  possi- 
bilities of  1893. 

If  a  man  goes  to  the  market  and  buys 
the  assenting  or  common  stock  of  the  West- 
inghouse,  he  will  have  to  pay  an  assessment, 
in  the  form  of  a  subscription  to  new  stock  at 
high  prices.  If  he  does  it,  and  waits  patiently 
for  a  few  years,  possibly  he  will  get  results 
that  \vall  startle  him.  If  the  company  should 
go  ahead,  and  finally  pile  up  an  earning 
capacity  of  $10,000,000  net,  a  year,  he  would 
get  very  rich  returns  on  his  investment.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
the  company  will  not  go  ahead.  It  might, 
by  chance,  go  backward.  A  buyer  of  this 
stock,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
so  much  an  investor  as  a  speculator.  He 
takes  several  chances;  first,  the  chance  that 
the  property  will  not  be  able  to  reorganize 
under  the  present  plan,  and  may  drift  along 
for  years  without  being  saved;  second,  the 
chance  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  assess 
him  higher  than  the  plan  contemplates;  third, 
the  chance  that  for  the  next  two  years  or 
more  the  market  may  have  to  stand  a  whole 
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lot  of  selling  from  the  "inside,"  which  every- 
one knows  is  embarrassed  to  the  extent  of 
about  $8,000,000;  fourth,  the  very  palpable 
fact  that,  even  if  the  plan  goes  through,  it 
may  be  several  years  before  the  stocks  will 
pay  much,  if  any,  dividend. 

The  answer  to  the  questions  about  buying 
stocks  in  a  receivership  will  be  fairly  plain 
from  the  above.  You  get  large  chances  of 
profits,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  large 
chances  for  a  long  wait,  for  further  expense 
that  may  cut  down  the  profits,  and  even  for 
ultimate  loss.  If  one  wants  an  illustration 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  receivership,  one  may 
study  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 
It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  three 
years  now;  yet  a  holder  of  its  notes  may  go 
and  sit  on  Mr.  Morgan's  doorstep  for  a  month, 
and  ask  questions  every  hour  of  everyone  that 
goes  in  or  comes  out,  and  he  cannot  find  out 
whether  his  notes  are  going  to  be  worth  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  ninety-five.  The 
plan,  if  there  be  one,  is  still  kept  a  deep,  mys- 
terious secret. 

Another  question  that  comes  up  every  now 
and  again  in  times  of  trouble  arises  from 
the  banking  habit  of  forming  a  committee,  usu- 
ally called  "protective,"  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  bondholders.  A  company  fails; 
then  advertisements  appear,  signed  by  a 
banking  house  of  which  you  never  heard,  per- 
haps, asking  you  to  deposit  your  bonds  before 
such  and  such  a  date.  You  want  to  know 
whether  you  had  better  do  it  or  not. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  pays.  In  the 
tenth  case  it  is  merely  a  device  to  muzzle  you 
while  someone  goes  through  your  pockets. 
The  only  rule  that  may  be  taken  as  general 
is  this:  Deposit  your  bonds,  on  condition 
that  the   agreement   you   are  asked   to   sign 


permits  you  to  take  them  out  again  when 
you  want  to,  without  any  great  expense.  If 
the  agreement  has  a  clause  in  it  allowing  the 
committee  to  charge  you  more  than  i  per  cent, 
for  its  expenses,  be  careful.  If  it  has  an 
indefinite  permission  for  the  committee  to  go 
ahead  and  do  what  it  likes  and  assess  you 
for  the  cost,  stay  out.  If  it  will  not  let  you 
out  in  case  you  want  to  sell  your  bonds,  or 
make  a  fight  on  your  own  account,  if  the  mort- 
gage will  let  you,  stay  out. 

In  any  case,  do  not  deposit  the  bonds  until 
you  have  read  the  agreement.  If  you  have 
a  lawyer,  let  him  read  it  with  you;  but  don't 
let  him  persuade  you  that  he  can  make  your 
fight  much  cheaper,  for  he  cannot,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  This  agreement 
should  be  sent  you,  on  request,  by  the  banker 
who  signs  the  advertisement,  or  the  trust 
company  or  other  agent  named  as  depositary. 
Look  it  up  carefully  for,  if  you  do  not,  you 
are  going  into  a  blind  pool,  which  is  the  way 
of  the  lamb. 

Above  everything  else,  keep  your  eye  on 
the  main  chance.  That  is  merely  the  chance 
that  the  road,  or  the  company,  may  get  on 
its  feet  again  and  do  business  in  the  old  way. 
If  you  are  asked  to  do  anything  reasonable 
that  will  work  to  that  end,  do  it.  Even  if 
you  have  to  give  up  some  of  your  property,  do 
that;  for  the  only  way  to  get  back  into  safety 
and  solvency  is  to  cut  loose  from  the  receiver. 
He  may  be  an  excellent  man,  but  he  pays 
few  dividends.  Mr.  Judson  Harmon  is  re- 
ceiver for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
but  the  happiest  day  for  the  stockholders  and 
noteholders  of  that  road  will  probably  be 
the 'day  the  road  is  taken  out  of  his  hands 
and  entrusted  again  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  its  officers. 
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The  World's  Work  wili  publish  here  every  month  an 

FOR  the  average  man  of  forty,  in  good 
health,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
living  in  a  town  or  small  city,  and 
owning  his  own  home,  what  sorts  of  insurance 
ought  he  to  carry  and  how  much  ?  And  what 
are  the  general  principles  that  ought  to  govern 
his  expenditure  for  insurance  ?  As  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  he  may  find  out  by  a  little  in- 


article  of  practical  help  about  all  kindi   of  insurance 

quiry  that  the  following  kinds  of  insurance  are 
sold,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list ; 

Life,  fire,  accident  and  health,  burglar,  marin^ 
deposit,  bonding,  employers'  liability,  public  l^^^^ 
bility,  general  liability,  plate  glass,  teams,  credY^ 
automobile,  fly-wheel,  boiler  and  elev^t^' 
sprinkler  leakage,  tornado,  general  water  danx^^^^ 
physicians'  defence,  messenger,  and  salary.  ^^ 
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To  find  a  sound  general  principle  it  is  safe  to 
reason  first  negatively  in  this  way: 

A  healthful,  active  man  ought  not  to  carry 
insurance  of  any  sort  in  sufficient  sums  seri- 
ously to  embarrass  him;  for  then  it  becomes 
not  insurance  proper  but  a  burden  —  not  a 
help  but  a  hindrance.  This  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  he  should  not  try  to  make  money 
by  insurance  but  only  to  make  sure  that 
he  will  not  lose  it  if  any  ordinary  or  reasonably- 
to-be-expected  misfortune  overtake  him. 

To  make  a  positive  test  of  what  insurance 
he  ought  to  have  (within  the  limits  of  his 
income)  he  ought  to  analyze  every  obligation 
which  he  owes  to  everyone  and  buy  insurance 
that  would  recompense  them  for  any  contin- 
gency which  may  befall  him.  Satisfying  this 
test  he  will  find  that  he  ought  to  have  life 
insurance;  he  ought  to  have  fire  insurance; 
he  ought  to  have  health,  and,  if  he  travel 
much,  accident  insurance;  if  he  lives  near  a  big 
city,  or  in  a  populous  neighborhood  where 
crooks  can  dispose  of  stolen  goods,  he  will 
probably  need  burglar  insurance.  The  sta- 
tistics in  New  York  show  that  it  is  at  least 
as  necessary  as  fire  insurance. 

The  following  is  a  good  general  selection 
for   a   man   with    a   $4,000  income   in    the 
circumstances   described    above: 
Kind  of  Policy  Affiount        Yearly  Premium 

Life   (taken  at   28 

years  of  age)  $10,000  $190 

Health  and  Accident   5,000  60 

Fire  20,000  30 

Burglary  3,000  30 

Total  $310 

Yet  each  man's  circumstances  are  different 
and  his  insurance  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  his 
particular  circumstances,  and  when  he  has 
made  some  such  general  plan  as  the  above 
the  questions  of  different  policies  and  different 
companies  come  up.  These  will  be  discussed 
in  later  articles  in  this  series.  This  article 
deals  only  with  the  general  principles. 

Life  insurance  (it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  call  it  death  insurance)  differs  from  all 
other  kinds.  It  is  based  on  a  contingency 
which  happens  l  -  all  men,  while  a  man  might 
pay  premiums  on  a  fire-insurance  policy 
during  his  lifet'me,  and  his  children's  after 
him,  without  ev.»r  having  a  fire.  There  is 
another  difference  also.  Other  insurance  usu- 
ally benefits  th :  person  who  pays  the  premiums. 
Life  insurance,  of  course,  never  does.    Some- 


times a  policy  combines  life  insurance  and 
investment  features,  and  in  this  case  the 
investment  feature  may  benefit  the  insured, 
but  never  the  life-insurance  part. 

So  far  as  life  insurance  is  concerned,  there 
are  four  periods  in  a  man's  life.  The  first 
period  is  from  the  time  he  is  bom  until  his 
education  is  finished  and  he  is  ready  to  earn 
his  own  living.  During  this  period  the  per- 
son who  is  paying  his  bills  ought  to  have  insur- 
ance so  that  in  case  of  death  the  boy's  education 
would  continue.  The  second  period  is  during 
such  time  as  he  is  supporting  himself  with 
no  one  dependent  on  him.  During  this  time 
he  may  need  fire,  accident,  or  many  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  but  not  life  insurance, 
for  no  one  would  be  financially  harmed  by 
his  death.  The  next  p)eriod,  which  in  the 
great  majority  of  men's  lives  covers  their 
whole  working  period,  is  when  they  are  earning 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  some  one  else. 
This  some  one  else,  beside  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  relations,  includes  any 
creditors  that  they  may  have,  their  business 
partners,  anybody  in  fact  who  would  suffer 
a  financial  loss  in  case  of  their  death. 

The  fourth  period  is  that  part  of  a  man's 
life  after  he  has  ceased  to  exert  an  earning 
power.  During  this  period,  whether  he  sup- 
ports himself  or  some  one  else  supports  him, 
it  is  foolish  for  him  to  pay  life  insurance 
premiums  unless  it  is  merely  to  finish  payment 
on  a  policy  taken  out  before  that  situation 
arose. 

Afire-insurance  policy  usually  yields  as  nearly 
the  exact  value  of  the  loss  as  can  be  determined ; 
and  a  policy  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  full  value  of  the  house  insured  and  its 
contents. 

For  men  on  salaries,  for  anyone  whose 
absence  from  business  entails  a  loss  of  in- 
come, a  health  and -accident  policy  is  very 
necessary;  for  if  a  man  is  injured  or  taken  sick 
he  may  not  only  lose  his  income  in  conse- 
quence but  he  inevitably  becomes  an  added 
burden  to  his  family.  Without  insurance, 
one  such  experience  may  jeopardize  his  whole 
financial  scheme. 

A  burglar  policy  ought  not  to  include  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  in  the  house,  but  only 
those  which  are  easily  removable.  There  is 
no  use  in  paying  burglar  insurance  on  a 
piano  or  any  other  bulky  thing.  There  is 
another  class  of  valuables  which  the  insurance 
companies  will  not  insure.    Articles  like  coin 
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collections  or  old  pictures,  things  which  have 
an  added  curio  or  sentimental  value,  are  not 
sought  as  risks  by  the  companies,  because 
there  is  no  way  of  putting  a  fair  valuation 
upon  the  curiosity  or  sentiment  which  they 
evoke. 

Such  general  principles  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  then  there  is  one  other  which  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  insurance  alike:  Use  the  same  care 
and  business  ability  in  signing  an  insurance 
contract  that  is  used  in  any  other.  Many  a 
man  of  common  sense,  when  he  comes  to 
bujdng  fire  insurance  on  his  house,  asks  the 
agent  what  the  contract  provides,  pays  the 
premium,  and  puts  the  policy  in  the  safe.  He 
gets  a  burglar  insurance  policy  which  covers 
many  things  but  he  does  not  know  accurately 
what  they  are.  He  may  be  paying  half  his  pre- 
miums to  recompense  him  for  the  possible 
loss  of  diamonds  which  he  does  not  own. 
This  slipshod  method  of  buying  insurance 
is  not  the  exception.  It  is  almost  t)rpical. 
Men  who  are  careful  with  every  business  pap)er 
they  sign,  who  know  thoroughly  the  provisions  of 
their  real-estate  purchases  or  their  rent  con- 
tracts, buy  their  insurance  almost  haphazard. 
They  will  often,  too,  pay  a  lawyer  a  couple  of 


hundred  dollars  to  draw  up  their  will  to  dis- 
pose of  the  estate  consisting  mostly  of  life 
insurance  which  they  bought  without  under- 
standing it. 

An  insurance  policy,  fire,  burglar,  life,  or 
any  other  kind,  is  like  any  other  contract  and 
should  be  so  regarded.  If  the  purchaser  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
what  he  is  buying,  it  will  often  pay  him  to 
hire  a  lawyer  to  find  out  for  him.  If  the  usual 
printed  contract  for  fire  or  burglar  insurance 
leaves  out  articles  which  the  purchaser  owns 
and  values  highly,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
them  included.  The  companies  are  willing 
to  do  this.  It  is  to  their  advantage  that  the 
people  thoroughly  understand  insurance,  for 
the  more  they  understand  it,  the  more,  in  the 
long  run,  they  will  buy.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
advantage  of  the  purchaser  to  understand,  so 
that  he  may  buy  only  what  will  benefit  his 
particular  case  most. 

A  man  ought  to  carry  all  the  kinds  of 
insurance  that  his  situation  in  life,  his  means, 
his  place  of  residence,  and  his  occupation 
demand  for  safety  —  no  more.  And  he  ought 
to  show  the  same  judgment  and  care  in  its 
purchase  that  he  does  in  his  investments. 


EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY 

THE  CAREER  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN  ARTIST 
BY 

HOMER  SAINTGAUDENS 


EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY  is  said  to 
have  often  repeated  the  antiquated  saw 
that  power  of  taking  pains  rather  than 
unbridled  brilliance  leads  to  success.  In  his 
own  case  certainly,  this  ability  for  work 
has  guided  his  skill  and  feeling  for  art  until 
he  has  become  master  of  painting.  For, 
to  control  his  dramatic  talent  and  insight 
into  character,  he  has  learned  both  manual 
dexterity  with  his  medium  and  the  grammar 
of  his  language  —  drawing,  color,  the  use  of 
values,  proportion,  composition  in  line  and 
mass,  in  light  and  shade,  decoration,  and 
architecture.  Consequently  his  canvasses 
•  stand  before  the  public,  large  in  style,  yet 
filled  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  the  product  of 


a  painter  who  has  fused  the  good  qualities 
of  those  painters  who  set  down  from  memory 
forms  noted  in  instantaneous  flashes  of  sight, 
with  the  best  of  those  who  sacrifice  themselves 
to  minute  delineation.  And  consequently, 
through  a  process  of  telling  of  things  past, 
he  produces  effective,  tangible  signs  of  the 
extraordinary  visual  images  floating  in  the 
poetic  fire  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Abbey,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1852, 
studied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  from  the  time  he  first  betrayed  an  active 
interest  in  drawing  and  painting  until  his 
nineteenth  year.  At  that  age  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  art  depart- 
ment of  Harper   Brothers,  where  his  talent 
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look  shape  in  the  company  of  such  capable 
men  as  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pcnnell.  First,  for  the 
good  of  his  artistic  soul,  or  otherwise,  the  art 
editor  compelled  him  to  exercise  his  facile 
imagination  by  drawing  pictures  of  places 
and  incidents  that  he  had  never  seen.  Then, 
as  he  succeeded  so  well  at  his  task  of  over- 
turning the  Vendome  Column  and  of  creating 
battles  with  his  pencil,  he  was  speedily  set 
at  sketching  historic  bits  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  And,  finally,  upon  his  again 
producing  most  successful  results,  his  chief 
decided  to  send  him  to  England  to  absorb 
local  color  for  illustrations  which  he  should 
make  for  the  poems  of  Herrick. 

Accordingly,  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1878,  his  career  first  assumed  its  tangible 
form,  since  the  serene  beauty  of  the  Midlands 
of  England,  the  woods,  the  copses,  the  hedges, 
held  him  fascinated;  and,  so  soon  as  he  com- 
pleted his  contract  in  America,  he  returned 
to  the  charm  of  those  mellow  surroundings. 
There,  in  course  of  time,  he  gravitated  to 
Broadway,  a  small  village  not  far  from  Strat- 
ford and  Kenilworth,  where  he  occupied  a 
house  built  in  1563,  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  hill  over  which  a  yellow  road 
wound  among  soft  trees.  Later  he  moved 
to  Morgan  Hall  in  Fairford,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  change  was  not  great,  as  once 
more  he  entered  a  vine-clad  building  of 
three  hundred  years,  and  once  more  he 
enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  smoke-stained, 
timbered  ceilings  and  geranium-filled  windows. 
Here  he  built  for  himself  a  studio  exactly 
suited  to  his  tastes;  not  a  crazy  curio-corner 
fashioned  to  afternoon  teas  and  Van  Dyck 
beards,  but  a  large,  bare,  deep-toned  work- 
shop. Therein  to  England,  America  surely 
has  lost  Mr.  Abbey,  since,  though  he  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  New  York,  the  Royal  Academy  of  England 
laid  claim  to  him  in  i8g8  and  ever  since  has 
held  his  strong  allegiance. 

**The  Hesperides  and  Noble  Numbers,'' 
by  Robert  Herrick,  work  on  which  brought 
about  Abbey's  desertion  of  the  United  States, 
was  pubHshed  in  1882;  and  with  ^'The  Quiet 
Life,''  published  in  1890,  and  ''The  Comedies 
of  Shakespeare,"  published  in  1896,  it  forms 
a  series  typical  of  his  \irile  but  tempered 
pen-and-ink  drawings.  His  illustrations  reflect 
that  charm  of  English  detail  which  tempted 
him  across  the  ocean — dream-filled,  bee-drowsy 


gardens,  rooms  alive  with  fire-light,  time- 
worn  roofs  about  flagged  courtyards,  the 
fragrance  of  spring  pinks,  of  cherry  trees, 
of  July  hollyhocks,  and  the  sounds  of  pulsing 
water.  He  had  advanced  in  steady  strides 
with  growing  clarity  and  color  and  with  increas- 
ing understanding  of  emphasis.  From  the 
first  he  has  established  the  merit  of  deliberate 
methods.  Since  these  steadily  ripening  pro- 
ductions, candid,  forceful,  and  complete,  yet 
light  and  delicate,  he  has  developed  through 
selective  tact  in  the  use  of  minute  and  curious 
knowledge  gained  only  by  patient  research. 
Often,  of  course,  he  has  reflected  his  surround- 
ings, but  when  the  subject  has  required  it 
he  has  taken  studious  trips  to  Italy  to  produce 
the  wealth  of  invention  and  resource  of  details 
that  have  made  his  mental  point  of  view 
appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  what  he  sees. 

Yet  imagination  in  Mr.  Abbey's  drawings 
is  not  restricted  to  records  of  fact,  nor  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  form.  His  especial  merit 
lies  in  his  unmatched  feeling  for  character 
and  for  art.  In  the  explanation  of  character 
he  is  well  represented  by  the  diversity  and 
the  personality  of  his  women,  who  are  filled 
with  humor  and  grace.  With  the  more  serious 
and  passionate  moments,  when  he  attempts 
to  represent  such  incidents  as  *'And  for  these 
courtesies,  I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?" 
in  *'The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  perhaps  he 
cannot  satisfy  all  who  have  justly  enough 
preconceived  notions  of  Shakespeare.  But 
if  the  critic  puts  himself  in  Mr.  Abbey's  place 
and  accepts  Mr.  Abbey's  conception  of  the 
characters,  he  will  become  amazed  by  the 
revelations  of  the  artist's  appreciativeness. 
On  the  score  of  art,  with  the  drawing  quite 
disassociated  from  the  text,  Mr.  Abbey  reaches 
an  unusual  height  through  his  modeling, 
elevation,  action,  and  disposition  of  mass. 
He  never  loses  charm  or  force  by  falling  into 
the  many  thoughtlessly  accepted  convention- 
alities of  his  medium.  Nor  is  he  given  to 
efi"ects.  He  marks  the  features  by  a  few 
expressive  lines  and  for  the  rest  he  produces  a 
sense  of  sunlit  texture  rather  than  of  silhouette, 
by  emi)loying  many  little  lines  instead  of  one 
with  a  sweep  —  a  hard  task  to  achieve  while 
yet  avoiding  pettiness.  Through  all  he  evi- 
dently reverences  the  variety  of  truth,  and 
combines  it  with  a  regard  for  weight  and 
coherence. 

Therefore,  in  the  realization  that  the  calling 
of  an  illustrator  is  as  noble  in  art  as  any  other 
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calling,  provided  the  artist  makes  it  so,  Mr. 
Abbey  has  continued  to  bend  his  efforts  in 
this  direction,  even  after  accepting  the  use 
of  canvas  and  oils,  until  he  has  numbered 
himself  with  the  first  group  of  the  first 
rank  of  artists.  Of  course,  on  this  count  of 
illustrating,  the  hypersensitive  enthusiast  of 
pure  painting  concludes  dealings  with  Mr. 
Abbey.  The  enthusiast  insists  that  an  illustra- 
tor must  be  one  who  forces  pictures  to  tell  a 
story.  For  the  enthusiast  explains  that,  as 
painting  is  the  art  of  visual  reproduction,  a 
picture  of  t)rpical  excellence  should  only  appeal 
directly  to  the  eye,  should  stand  exempt  from 
suggestion  of  distracting  incident,  should 
arouse  no  thoughts  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  painting,  or  lead  astray  his  tender  mind 
from  the  delight  of  simple  seeing.  To  him, 
the  various  arts  must  each  be  relegated  to 
its  own  backyard.  Words,  and  words  alone, 
may  hint  at  ulterior  thoughts.  Rubens's 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  must  be  abjured, 
as  the  tale  it  relates  interests  more  Christians 
than  any  other  tale. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  painter  should  be  barred  from  combining 
his  enthusiasm  over  his  manner  of  work  with 
his  desire  to  express  in  it  human  emotion. 
That  men  do  tell  stories  in  written  signs 
becomes  no  reason  for  preventing  them  from 
telling  stories  also  with  paint.  Surely  the 
artist  is  not  to  be  considered  small  or  great  be- 
cause his  subject  possesses  or  lacks  suggestions 
other  than  those  of  form  and  color.  Surely 
a  canvas  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  it 
stirs  the  remembrance  or  piques  the  curiosity, 
besides  delighting  the  eye.  Surely  all  graphic 
art  is  true  art  when  artistically  conceived  and 
executed.  Surely  a  superb  attitude  remains 
a  superb  attitude  whether  it  illustrates 
"Despair"  or  whether  it  signify  only  that 
the  gesture  has  sown  wheat  seed.  Surely 
the  art  of  painting  would  be  a  pitifully  weak 
art  if  it  might  grow  only  when  its  surroundings 
are  cut  away. 

But,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  aesthete 
who  quarrels  with  Mr.  Abbey  fights  only 
very  thick  air.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  Mr. 
Abbey's  pictures  tell  no  story  in  the  sense  that 
such  a  composition  as  "  The  End  of  the 
Song,"  by  E.  Blair  Leighton,  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  tells  a  story.  Take  their  titles 
from  them,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
.  from  the  aesthete's  point  of  view  is  that  a 
vague  "What  does  it  mean?"  lurks  in  the 


shadows  of  the  delight  created  by  the  visual 
images  that  the  pictures  present.  For  Mr. 
Abbey  never  buries  his  art  in  his  "story"  with 
the  bald  transcription  which  is  really  blame- 
worthy. On  the  contrary,  he  fills  the  figure 
of  his  text  with  the  vitality  of  his  art,  as  in 
"  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Lady 
Anne,"  illustrating  Act  I.  Scene  2  in  Shake- 
speare's "Richard  III."  Here  the  Duke  is 
in  vivid  red.  The  procession  of  black-gowned 
figures  about  the  bier  carry  inverted  pikes. 
The  Lady  Anne  wrings  her  veil  in  her  agony. 
Here,  then,  stands  a  conception  that  from 
other  hands  might  relate  the  grim  love  protes- 
tations of  the  humpbacked  Duke  through  an 
affected  miscellany  of  old-time  odds  and 
ends.  At  the  painting  from  other  hands  the 
visitor  could  scoff,  but  with  Abbey  the  archae- 
ology and  the  story,  if  anyone  can  call  it  a 
story,  express  only  by-issues,  though  masterly 
ones.  What  app)eals  first  and  almost  wholly 
to  the  onlooker  is  a  warm,  direct  contact  with 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Abbey.  For  he  drives  into 
the  imagination  not  only  an  insight  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  play,  but  an  appeal,  of 
itself  as  instantaneous  and  as  absolute  as  the 
appeal  of  music.  Therefore,  while  Mr.  Abbey 
remains  an  illustrator,  his  canvasses  stand 
of  value  not  so  much  for  what  they  suggest 
of  the  outside  world  as  for  themselves.  And 
he  takes  his  place  as  a  painter  and  an  artist, 
since  he  expresses  his  ideas  in  harmonies  that 
alone  arouse  the  desired  pleasurable  feelings. 
He  does  not  add  something  of  Abbey  to  his 
illustrations;  he  adds  something  of  his  illus- 
trations to  Abbey. 

Mr.  Abbey  has  modified  the  abruptness 
of  the  shift  from  pen  and  ink  to  oils  by  a 
number  of  productions  in  water-color  and 
pastel.  Of  his  water-colors,  "The  Sisters,"  an 
excellent  example,  made  clear  his  simple 
composition  and  refined  draftsmanship.  Of 
his  pastels,  which  he  has  used  to  their  full 
extent  without  attempting  to  force  their  limita- 
tions, "Beatrice"  permitted  him  to  develop 
the  glory  of  ampleness  in  a  manner  less  subdued 
than  in  his  painting;  and  "The  Golden  Dish," 
where  a  girl  in  a  full  robe  descends  a  flight 
of  stairs  with  a  flower-filled  bowl  in  her  hands, 
explains  how  he  could  take  advantage  of 
that  quality  in  chalk  which  allowed  him 
quickly  to  throw  off  his  old  methods  and  to 
plunge  into  a  rich  harmony  of  color.  Yet, 
charming  as  he  becomes  in  both  these  me- 
diums, he  always  gives  in  them  an  impression 
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that  he  simply  experiments  with  facile  tools  to 
learn  what  finally  he  may  attempt  on  canvas. 

Mr.  Abbey's  definite  announcement  that 
he  was  thoroughly  a  painter  came  with  "A 
May  Day  Morning,"  which  he  exhibited  in 
1890  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  subject 
is  one  that  requires  the  full  craftsmanship 
of  the  medium,  for  it  contains  the  intangible, 
cold  light  of  the  early  morning  of  an  English 
spring.  At  first  glance  he  seems  but  to  have 
turned  over  his  hand  to  display  a  natural 
unstudied  grasp  of  color,  yet  a  little  thought 
shows  that  he  has  skipped  no  pages  in  his 
evolution  and  that  he  has  developed  into 
paint  naturally,  as  he  has  filled  his  later 
drawings  with  that  "color'*  in  black  and  white 
which  artists  talk  of  so  glibly  and  which  laymen 
find  so  hard  to  understand. 

The  effect  of  his  early  training  with  the  pen, 
however,  has  clung  long  to  his  canvasses. 
In  "Pavanne"  he  is  still  a  draftsman  with 
drawing  facile  and  charming,  yet  with  values 
uncertain  and  minute  handling  of  details  not 
bound  together  by  a  freedom  of  final  touch. 
But  in  other  paintings  of  the  time,  he  promises 
the  forceful  qualities  of  the  near  future.  With 
"Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Lady 
Anne"  he  has  courageously  developed  a  bold 
and  rich  arrangement,  has  freed  his  quick  eye 
and  clean  touch  in  the  delicate  face  of  the 
Lady  Anne,  in  the  dignity  and  yet  mental 
and  physical  deformity  of  the  Duke,  and 
has  given  rein  to  the  natural  turn  of  his 
mind  toward  vigorous  composition  and  to- 
ward expressing  the  poise  and  significance 
of  arrested  action.  With  "The  Bridge,"  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  exemplified  his  grasp 
of  a  lighter  vein;  for  here,  where  a  wandering 
minstrel  sings  to  the  monks  as  they  cross  the 
stream  into  their  monastery,  Mr.  Abbey  has 
proved  that  while  on  one  occasion  he  can 
conunand  by  his  virility,  on  another  he  can 
coax  by  his  genius. 

Mr.  Abbey's  full  development,  however, 
which  he  reached  rapidly,  has  become  most 
popularly  known  in  this  land  through  his 
decorations  for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
There,  the  trustees  asked  him  to  undertake 
the  wall  paintings  for  the  deliver\'-room,  a 
badly  lighted  chamber  finished  in  dark  wood. 
The  building  was  also  to  include  work  by 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Mr.  John  Singer 
Sargent.  M.  de  Chavannes  had  attained 
great  reputation  as  a  painter  who  designed 
his  canvasses  strictly  for  their  effect  upon  the 


surrounding  architecture,  a  painter  whose 
pale  tones  and  austere  drawing  lay  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  spirit  of  to-day — while 
Mr.  Sargent,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
the  modem  of  modems  even  when  he  sought 
archaism,  which  he  imitated  with  unaccustomed 
brilliancy.  Evidently,  the  three  men  could 
not  have  a  foot  of  ground  in  common  —  M. 
de  Chavannes  restraining  himself  to  the 
aesthetically  acceptable  symbolic  scenes;  Mr. 
Abbey  alive  with  the  desire  to  master  the 
outlawed  realistic  stories;  M.  de  Chavannes 
insisting  on  the  decorative  canons,  Mr.  Sargent 
planning  to  elude  them,  and  Mr.  Abbey 
hoping  to  ignore  them.  Hence,  Mr.  Abbey 
has  gone  his  own  way  in  this  case,  as  with 
most  other  interfering  conventionalities,  has 
illustrated  legendary  heroes  in  armor,  as  the 
Renaissance  painters  illustrated  the  biblical 
stories  familiar  to  their  age,  and  has  made 
no  attempt  to  reproduce  flat  surfaces,  but 
has  dealt,  as  he  always  dealt,  with  elastic 
shadows  and  atmospheric  depths. 

First,  therefore,  he  cast  about  him  for  a 
subject,  which  to  him  meant  a  story.  He  began 
by  considering  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
such  sources  of  literature  as  "The  Cid," 
"Amadis  of  Gaul,"  "The  Song  of  Roland," 
and  "The  Ring  Cycle."  But  his  choice 
finally  centred  upon  the  theme  of  "The  Holy 
Grail,"  since  it  seemed  most  general  to  all 
Christendom;  for  the  romance  apparently 
originated  in  Wales  or  Ireland  or  Brittany 
and  spread  through  all  westem  Europe. 
Naturally  he  found  many  conflicting  legends 
confronting  him.  However,  with  sincere  in- 
genuity and  earnest  labor,  he  delved  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  and  evolved  a  cycle  wherein 
Sir  Galahad,  as  a  mediaeval  knight,  rises  as 
the  hero  of  the  entire  Arthurian  romance 
and  displays  a  convincing  force,  faith,  and 
noble  courage  that  typify  the  progress  of  the 
human  soul. 

And  the  result  has  been  that,  just  as  every 
artist  develops  his  temperament  through  his 
peculiar  choice  of  subject,  Mr.  Abbey  has 
made  his  illustrative  painting  as  much  a  lan- 
guage of  purely  visual  emotion  as  ever  did  the 
most  ardent  follower  of  the  precepts  for  the 
purification  of  the  arts  laid  down  in  Lessing's 
"Laocoon."  His  panels  have  been  too  often 
described  for  the  description  to  bear  repetition 
in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  he 
leads  his  red  figure  of  Sir  Galahad  —  the 
figure  of  life  —  through  a  maze  of  persons 
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potent  in  action,  rich  in  elaboration,  and 
brilliant  in  coloring  that  is  Germanic  without 
being  offensive.  The  paintings  are  modem. 
They  are  unconventional.  They  are  intimate 
without  destroying  the  apparent  size  of  the 
room.  But,  most  of  all,  they  raise  an  excla- 
mation of  gratitude  from  visitors  hitherto  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  lateral  decorations  almost 
invariably  split  into  three  formal  groups. 
For  the  visitors  now  find,  as  in  the  painting 
of  Sir  Galahad  being  led  to  the  Seat  Perilous, 
that  their  eyes  are  drawn  slowly  from  left 
to  right  with  refreshing  halting-places  upon 
the  way.  Yet,  for  all  the  modemness,  Mr. 
Abbey  never  lacks  dignity.  Such  a  condition 
the  public  too  often  expects,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, realism  so  frequently  buries  dignity 
that  the  public  is  prone  to  believe  that  this 
must  always  be  the  case.  He,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  dignity  is  not  to  be  governed  by 
passing  conventions,  but  that  dignity  exists 
or  is  lacking  in  the  canvas  only  as  it  exists 
or  is  lacking  in  the  painter. 

While  the  Boston  Public  Library  decorations 
have  spread  his  name  through  America,  a  num- 
ber of  superb  compositions  have  elevated  it  in 
En^and.  Some  of  these,  such  as  '*The 
Trial  of  Queen  Katherine"  and  "The 
Penance  of  Eleanor,"  have  fortunately  come 
to  this  country.  "The  Trial  of  Queen 
Katherine,"  in  especial,  displays  the  direct 
appeal  that  Mr.  Abbey  can  deliver  from  a 
crowded  canvas,  an  appeal  especially  remark- 
able when  contrasted  with  the  complex  emotions 
brought  not  so  vividly  by  his  comparatively 
simple  painting  of  the  Players'  Scene  in 
"  Hamlet."  For  in  "  The  Trial  of  Queen  Kath- 
erine"  his  imagination  fires  a  gorgeous  realism, 
glows  in  the  reds  about  the  throne  and  in  the 
gpwns  of  the  cardinals,  and  compels  the  atten- 
tion through  the  long  sweep  of  draperies.  The 
picture  represents  Mr.  Abbey  at  the  height 
^f  his  powers. 

Here,  in  "The  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine," 
he  shows  forcibly  his  manipulation  of  tech- 
nique to  arouse  the  emotions.  The  dignity 
of  well-handled  color  that  does  not  confuse 
the  study  of  form  he  masters  in  its  most 
difficult  phase;  he  succeeds  in  painting  absorb- 
ing contrasts  where  many  men  would  content 
themselves  with  producing  satisfactory  har- 
monies. Moreover,  his  colors  convey  their 
textures  luminous  with  varying  light.  That 
is,  they  live  fundamentally  clear  in  an  atmos- 
phere filled    with   normal   reflections   rather 


than  in  the  customar}'  dead  air  of  the  studio. 
The  folds  of  a  gown  do  not  appear  merely 
brighter  here  or  darker  there,  yet  always  in 
the  same  tint.  They  flush  more  blue  here 
and  more  red  there,  as  they  would  when 
animated  with  actual  life.  To  say  that  he 
draws  with  correctness  is  nothing  unusual. 
A  great  modem  painter  must  model  with 
absolute  accuracy  both  in  lines  and  in  planes. 
For  him  drawing  is  not  only  construction; 
it  signifies  the  placing  of  the  right  things  in 
the  right  positions  to  give  unconscious  pleasure. 
It  is  not  only  a  drawing  absolute  in  itself, 
but  a  drawing  that  marks  a  mastery  of  compo- 
sition. And  his  composition  rises  above  the 
usual  exercise  of  balance  and  rhythm.  Therein 
he  takes  his  categorical  details  and  fuses 
them  into  the  life  of  the  whole.  Therein 
he  applies  his  knowledge  of  action  and  energy 
to  his  canvasses  in  a  way  that  reproduces 
the  effect  of  deliberate  or  swift  movement, 
not  only  in  individual  figures,  but  over  the 
entire  surface.  To  laymen,  Mr.  Abbey's 
brush  runs  easily  across  the  breathing  groups, 
but  artists  appreciate  the  labor  that  is  hid. 
For  the  effect  of  a  gesture  in  life  must  be 
simulated  by  a  combination  of  lines  that  are 
still.  So  it  will  not  suffice  to  select  some 
actual  movement  that  the  gesture  would  make 
as  it  progressed;  such  a  selection  would  not  con- 
note the  entire  swing  of  the  gesture.  A  snap- 
shot of  a  man  walking  rarely  arouses  a  sense 
of  progress.  The  artist  must  invent  an  attitude 
that  suggests  the  entire  gesture,  an  attitude 
that  often  would  never  be  in  the  original 
gesture  at  all;  and  Mr.  Abbey  has  devised 
such  a  condition,  not  only  for  the  occasional 
outflung  hand,  but  for  the  whole  painting. 

Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  then,  stands  as  an 
artist  who  with  initiative  force  and  dignity 
frankly  reproduces  what  he  best  cares  to 
see  from  the  windows  of  his  mental  house. 
His  vital  and  accurate  vision  prefers  to  rest 
upon  mediaeval  garments  wherewith  he  may 
clothe  his  inventions,  wherewith  he  may 
enjoy  his  attemi)ts  to  glean  poetic  sug- 
gestion by  truth  to  facts,  passing  over  what 
he  dislikes  and  emj)hasizing  what  he  admires. 
So,  through  these  story  pictures,  he  presents 
forms  not  in  but  of  his  compositions;  that 
is,  the  compositions  seem  to  grow  out  of  the 
forms;  the  forms  are  not  apparently  cut  to 
fit  the  compositions.  And  he  centres  the 
onlooker's  interest  upon  these  forms  until 
the  onlooker  cares  only  for  the  charm  of  youth, 
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ruddy  and  living,  for  the  grace  of  women 
with  features  as  alluring  as  those  of  Holbein's 
"Lady  Heveningham,"  and  for  the  dignity 
of  age.  To  such  an  end  Mr.  Abbey  has 
refrained  from  acrobatics  and  innovations. 
He  has  never  undertaken  presumptuous 
efiforts  beyond  even  his  wide  limitations. 
He  has  never  set  forth  results  that  are  thin 
through  the  haste  so  often  misnamed  bril- 
liancy and   dash,   nor  confused   and  dispro- 


portionate through  over-finish.  Un warped  by 
long  schooling  —  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
a  man  less  strong  —  he  has  mastered  the 
old,  step  by  step,  and  formed  it  into  a  new, 
richly  leavened  by  his  personality.  He  has 
reached  a  noble  eminence  wherein  his 
painting  never  displays  conscious  efifort  instead 
of  spontaneity.  He  places  before  the  world 
in  a  visible  form  his  conviction  and  love  of 
beauty — and  this  is  a  great  achievement. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 

THEATRE? 

THE  PLAYS  OF  THE  SEASON  — THE  OLD  SCHOOL  OF  ACTORS 
PASSING     AWAY  —  THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE     PUBLIC 

BY 

JAMES  S.  METCALFE 

(theatrical  critic  for  "  LIFE  ") 


OPTIMISM  is  a  cheerful  quality,  but 
it  has  its  dangers.  It  is  too  likely 
to  be  inspired  by  hope,  or  good 
disposition  or  good  physical  condition  rather 
than  to  be  founded  on  fact.  On  that  account 
the  optimistic  view  may  lead  us  to  overlook 
and  therefore  neglect  increasing  evils  which 
otherwise  we  might  take  the  thought  and 
trouble  to  curb  or  remedy.  For  instance, 
when  so  eminent  a  theatrical  authority  as 
Professor  Brander  Matthews,  in  a  recent 
article  printed  in  a  widely  read  periodical, 
tells  the  public  that  the  art  of  acting  and  the 
drama  generally  are  not  in  a  period  of  decline 
and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  present  conditions,  his  optimism  is 
calculated  to  do  harm.  It  serves  to  confirm 
in  their  own  opinion  many  persons  whose  bad 
taste  is  responsible  for  the  encouragement 
of  worse  things  and  the  discouragement  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  raise  the  critical 
taste  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  a  recent  interview  also 
voices  this  dangerous  optimism.  He  says,  ''I 
grow  tired  of  the  old  cry  that  we  haven't 
any  good  acting  nowadays.  It,  too,  is  the 
same  old  rot.  Look  around  you  in  the  plays 
of  the  present  hour  in  New  York.  For  ex- 
ample, how  about  Russ  Whytal,  Frank 
Keenan,  Kyrle  Bellew,  David  Waxfield,  Theo- 


dore Roberts,  Guy  Standing,  the  whole  cast 
of  "Paid  in  Full,"  W.  H.  Crane  — I  might 
name  a  score  more  and  then  not  exhaust  the 
list.  Daly's  and  Wallack's  were  two  stock 
companies  and  training  schools  which  could 
not  be  duplicated.  But  it  is  wrong,  neverthe- 
less, to  say  that  we  have  no  training  nowadays." 
In  his  short  list,  Mr.  Skinner  names  practically 
all  the  best  actors  on  our  stage  to-day  and 
every  one  is  either  the  survivor  of  an  earlier 
generation  or  an  importation  from  abroad. 

To  argue  against  such  optimism  is  not  a 
thankful  task.  The  position  of  devil's  ad- 
vocate is  not  one  to  be  assumed  for  pleasure 
but  in  the  case  of  the  theatre  of  the  present 
it  is  not  an  onerous  one.  The  institution  is 
in  constant  evidence  and  betrays  its  own 
imperfections  with  thousands  of  voices.  Des- 
pite the  facts  that  in  America  to-day  more 
persons  than  ever  before  visit  the  theatre, 
that  more  money  is  spent  upon  it,  that  it  is 
more  luxuriously  housed,  and  has  at  its  service 
every  modern  discovery  and  mechanical  in- 
vention, we  find  its  better  influence  rapidly 
growing  weaker.  It  has  practically  lost  its 
force  as  an  educator,  and,  simply  as  a  dispenser 
of  amusement,  its  tendency  is  away  from 
what  is  rational  and  wholesome  toward  what 
is  flippant,  trivial,  and  at  times  even  debasing. 
No  more  than  a  generation  ago  the  theatrical 
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roster  was  headed  by  such  names  as  Forrest, 
Booth,  Salvini,  Barrett,  the  elder  Sothem,  Jeff- 
erson, Cushman,  Modjeska,  Lotta,  Florence, 
and  many  others  of  equal  or  almost  equal 
rank.  The  literature  of  the  stage  was  measured 
by  the  classic  and  standard  dramas,  and 
its  contemporary  products  were  at  least 
sound  if  not  brilliant.  Coarseness  and  vul- 
garity were  confined  to  "variety  shows"  and 
were  not  thrust  upon  the  whole  theatre-going 
public  in  the  best  houses  of  the  country. 

The  Cohans,  Helds,  and  similar  gentry 
whose  names  loom  big  on  the  bill-boards  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  to-day  are  really  more 
important  and  more  valuable  theatrical  com- 
modities than  their  professional  brothers  and 
sisters  who  seek  to  follow  the  old  paths  and 
uphold  former  standards.  Stage  literature 
undoubtedly  holds  the  mirror  more  closely 
up  to  nature  but  it  is  largely  the  nature  of  petty 
things,  not  great  thoughts  and  inspirations — 
the  nature  of  the  problem  play,  the  nature 
of  the  dissecting-room  which  probes  and  cuts 
and  brings  diseased  conditions  to  the  view. 

Of  the  art  of  acting  in  its  finer  and  nobler 
aspects  we  have  so  few  exponents  that  it 
looks  as  though  the  next  generation  of  theatre- 
goers would  have  absolutely  no  standards 
and  no  traditions  on  which  to  base  their 
judgments.  Even  in  the  limited  requirements 
of  modem  drama,  the  small  ability  to  appear 
at  ease  in  the  rdles  of  well-bred  men  and 
women,  our  own  expositors  of  real  life  are  so 
inefficient  that  for  this  minor  purpose  we  have 
to  recruit  the  ranks  from  the  older  civilizations. 
To  make  this  comparison  and  confirm  the 
statement  that  our  stage  is  in  a  condition  of 
decline  is  to  invite  the  charge  of  admiring 
and  talking  about  "the  palmy  days,"  a  charge 
which  in  some  minds  seems  to  carry  with  it 
a  sort  of  humorous  reproach  —  a  reproach  that 
can  be  borne  with  fortitude  by  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  merit  it.  The  comparison 
is  necessary,  though,  in  any  discussion  of  the 
future  of  the  theatre,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
clusions from  it  rather  contradict  the  optimism 
which  sees  in  present  conditions  nothing  that 
needs  correction. 

THE    CLOSING  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  season  just  closing  is  fairly 
illustrative  of  the  pass  to  which  we  have  come. 
It  shows  strongly  the  trend  of  the  public  mind 
to  regard  the  theatre  simply  as  an  amusement 
and  nothing  else.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 


than  half  of  the  total  expenditure  on  theatres 
has  gone  into  vaudeville  houses.  These  have 
made  such  an  advance  on  the  old  "variety 
show"  and  have  become  so  thoroughly  the 
standard  amusement  of  a  great  middle  class 
that  they  vie  more  than  successfully  with  the 
regular  theatres  in  drawing  power.  It  hatf 
become  a  canon  of  the  vaudeville  business 
that  the  various  acts  which  compose  their 
bills  shall  be  free  from  offense.  The  worst 
charge  to  be  brought  against  the  vastly  in- 
creased patronage  of  vaudeville  is  that  it 
brings  no  profit  of  any  kind  to  its  patron  save 
that  of  the  merest  amusement.  It  is  a  des- 
troyer of  the  power  of  concentration  and 
continuous  thought.  It  is  an  absolutely  non- 
productive factor  in  our  national  life  and  is  to 
that  extent  deleterious.  Next  in  point  of 
patronage  this  season  have  come  the  semi- 
musical  plays  which  depend  to  some  extent 
for  their  success  upon  amplified  vaudeville 
features  and  more  sensual  attractions.  In 
uselessness  they  rank  with  vaudeville,  and  in 
their  moral  influence  they  are  worse. 

Touching  on  this  class  is  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  an  entertainment  which  has  drawn 
more  money  —  the  grand  opera  houses  ex- 
cepted —  than  any  other  attraction  of  the 
season.  The  vogue  of  this  particular  comic 
opera  has  been  almost  a  world-craze  and  for 
it  there  seems  to  be  no  rational  explanation 
outside  of  the  fact  that  its  composer  is  a  master 
of  that  peculiar  Austro-Hungarian  combina- 
tion of  melody  and  harmony  which  seems 
capable  of  entering  the  veins  and  setting  the 
blood  on  fire. 

THE  SMALL  PROPORTION  OF  LEOrTIMATE  DRAMA 

This  leaves  for  the  legitimate  drama  only 
a  small  part  of  the  disbursement  that  the 
public  scatters  among  the  theatres.  If  we 
admit  that  the  box-office  represents  the  voice 
of  the  people  and  that,  on  the  principle  of 
vox  populij  vox  Dei,  it  therefore  determines 
what  is  best  on  the  stage,  we  must  admit  at 
once  that  the  drama  is  almost  at  the  disappear- 
ing point.  Under  this  reasoning,  the  successful 
dramas  of  the  season  can  easily  be  reckoned 
on  one's  fingers. 

First  among  them  is  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas's 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  a  play  which  owes 
its  popularity  to  the  exploiting  of  a  psychic 
theory  quite  as  much  as  to  its  skilful  mingling 
of  a  dramatic  plot  and  some  very  pretty  senti^ 
ment.    Its    successful    interpretation    is   dix^ 
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principally  to  the  work  of  actors  who  gained 
their  training  in  an  earlier  generation. 

Mr.  Belasco  has  contributed  to  the  season 
a  new  theatre  and  two  new  plays.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  either  Mr.  DeMille's  "  The  Warrens 
of  Virginia,"  or  "A  Grand  Army  Man, "with 
Mr.  Warfield's  delightful  art  in  a  new  r61e, 
has  equaled  in  intense  interest  Mr.  Belasco's 
former,  more  spectacular  efforts,  though  both 
of  these  plays  have  been  bright  spots  in  a 
colorless  background. 

Ibsen's  plays  have  been  more  prominent 
than  ever  before,  principally  through  Mrs. 
Fiske'$  popularity  and  the  dilletante  interest 
in  Mme.  Nazimova.  Ibsen  has  been  promi- 
nent but  not  popular  in  his  own  work.  There 
is  no  denying  though  that,  while  his  own 
plays  do  not  of  themselves  appeal  to  the 
American  public  strongly,  they  do  exert  a 
certain  charm  of  their  own  and  are  having  a 
tremendous  influence  on  our  own  dramatists, 
who  are  apparently  trying  to  be  real  rather 
than  fantastic.  The  plays  of  Mr.  Walter  and 
Mr.  Phillips  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
influence  that  Ibsen  is  wielding  over  the 
younger  generation  of  dramatists. 

"The  Thief"  has  drawn  patronage  through 
its  extremely  dramatic  story  from  the  French 
and  the  artistry  of  Mr.  Bellew,  also  an  actor 
trained  in  another  generation.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothem's  season  was  notable  for  his  revival 
of  his  father's  famous  "Lord  Dundreary," 
which  appealed  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
present  generation.  A  late  comer  in  the 
field,  "Paid  in  Full,"  by  an  American  author 
who  drew  his  characters  and  story  from  every- 
day, contemporary  life  and  presented  t)rpes 
within  the  acting  power  of  the  material  at  his 
command,  gained  immediate  recognition  and 
bids  fair  to  remain  long  before  the  public. 

Signor  Ermete  Novelli,  the  greatest  character 
actor  of  our  time,  played  a  return  engagement 
to  practically  no  patronage  except  that  of 
his  Italian  fellow-countrymen. 

Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  made  his 
d^but  as  a  dramatic  waiter,  but  although 
"The  Worth  of  a  Woman"  was  well  acted 
it  was  too  didactic,  of  too  advanced  theories, 
to  win  immediate  approval.  His  play  was  a 
rare  example  of  truth-telling  on  the  stage, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  not 
been  shelved  for  good.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  have  been  a  few  minor  successes  and  more 
downright  failures.  But  the  purely  dramatic 
attempts  of  the   season  have  been  few   in 


pecuniary  importance  compared  with  the 
efforts  meant  for  the  light-minded  majority 
of  the  public. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  TRUST 

Asking  the  question  "What  shall  we  do 
with  the  theatre?"  implies  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  do  something  with  it.  This  implica- 
tion is  the  veriest  absurdity  in  the  face  of 
existing  conditions.  We  —  by  "we"  meaning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  —  cannot 
possibly  do  anything  with  the  theatre.  The 
theatre  as  an  institution,  with  all  its  tremen- 
dous educational  possibilities,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly.  Other  trusts  are  to  some 
extent  amenable  to  the  law.  The  Theatrical 
Trust  has  no  legal  existence  and  is  responsible 
to  no  law  except  the  consciences  of  the  con- 
scienceless men  who  control  it.  According  to 
the  most  recent  census,  there  are  something 
like  forty  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the 
theatrical  business  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 
Over  the  livelihoods,  the  destinies,  almost  the 
life  and  death  of  these  persons,  two  men 
sitting  in  offices  in  New  York  have  virtually 
despotic  control.  By  an  accident  of  fortune 
they  have  absolute  control  not  only  of  the 
business  of  the  theatre  in  America  but  also 
of  dramatic  art  in  America.  For  that  reason 
it  seems  rather  absurd  to  ask  what  "we" 
shall  do  with  the  theatre. 

THE  NEW  THEATRE 

Those  who  stay  away  from  the  theatre 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  have 
some  assurance  that  what  they  are  about  to 
see  will  not  insult  their  intelligence  and 
artistic  sense  are  looking  forward  with  hope  to 
the  experiment  soon  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
New  Theatre.  Persons  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  drama  in  America 
doubt  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise  and 
doubt  its  value  because  financially  it  will 
depend  upon  pleasing  a  fashionable  patronage, 
always  a  doubtful  factor  where  the  best 
interests  of  art  are  concerned.  It  is  even 
predicted  that  after  a  very  little  while  the 
fine  playhouse  now  in  construction  for  the 
New  Theatre  will  fall  under  the  control  of  the 
Theatrical  Trust  and  become  a  standing 
argument  against  a  truly  national  theatre 
sufficiently  endowed  to  insure  for  all  time  its 
artistic  and  educational  mission. 

What  we  shall  do  with  the  theatre  is  a 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  improvement 
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of  the  public  taste.  Our  national  good 
nature  and  national  extravagance  make  us 
little  resentful  of  offences  and  cheats.  We 
axe  not  a  wary  people  and  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  in  over  and  over  again  by  the 
same  fraud  perpetrated  in  slightly  different 
guise.  In  all  walks  of  life  we  have  grown 
rich  so  fast  that  our  taste  has  not  grown  with 
our  power  of  expenditure.    The  present  com- 


mercial control  of  the  theatre  lives  on  this 
fact.  There  still  exists  in  America  a  saving 
remnant  that  knows  what  is  good  in  dramatic 
and  theatrical  art.  Its  taste  may  perhaps 
eventually  prevail  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
present  commercialism  and  finally  answer 
the  question  of  what  we,  as  a  practical  people, 
are  going  to  do  with  so  valuable  an  institution 
as  the  theatre. 


A  CITY  OF  A  MILLION   HENS 

HOW  POULTRY  RAISING  CONDUCTED  AS  A  BUSINESS  HAS  MADE  PETALUMA  KNOWN  OVER 
THE  WORLD-THE  UNIVERSAL  OPPORTUNITY -IF  AT   PETALUMA,  WHY  NOT   ANYWHERE? 

BY 

W.  S.  HARWOOD 


SOME  fifty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco, 
the  town  of  Petaluma  lies  on  a  moor 
between  low  mountains.  It  is  largely 
built  up  on  the  poultry  industry.  In  the  por- 
tion of  Sonoma  County  tributary  to  the  town, 
over  120,000,000  eggs  were  produced  in  1907, 
more  than  10,000,000  dozen.  At  least  75  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  the  county  raise  poultry. 
It  is  not  an  occupation  relegated  to  the  grand- 
mothers. It  is  a  man's  occupation.  In 
Petaluma,  men  are  chicken-raisers  as  they 
are  elsewhere  bankers,  merchants,  or  lawyers. 
It  requires  sagacity,  tact,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  It  yields  returns  which,  consider- 
ing the  capital  required,  are  large.  There 
are  many  who  fail,  but  they  are  those  who  come 
ill-prepared,  lacking  in  application,  inade- 
quate in  knowledge.  They  would  fail  any- 
where, at  anything.  But  those  who  are  fit, 
those  who  make  it  their  chief  business,  not  a 
side-issue,  earn  handsome  incomes. 

I  visited  an  egg-man  having  a  ranch  of  the 
larger  type.  He  had  nearly  7,000  laying 
hens.  He  was  hatching  yellow  chicks  in 
incubators  by  the  thousand,  intending  after 
disposing  of  the  young  roosters  as  broilers  to 
raise  his  stock  to  a  minimum  of  10,000.  This 
man,  a  keen,  intelligent,  business  man,  was 
making  a  net  profit  each  year  of  over  $6,000. 
He  and  two  helpers  did  all  the  work.  The 
420  acres  of  his  chicken  ranch  had  also  yielded 
him  considerable  revenue  from  a  herd  of 
dairy   cattle,    but    these    he    was    gradually 


reducing  in  number  in  order  that  he  might  give 
more  attention  to  chickens.  He  never  netted 
less  than  fifty  cents  per  hen  in  the  most  unto- 
ward season;  not  infrequently  the  net  revenue 
on  these  ranches  rises  to  considerably  over  a 
dollar  per  hen  per  year,  but  a  dollar,  net 
profit,  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

POULTRY    FOR   HOME   USE 

There  are  three  poultry  zones  in  Petaluma. 
First,  the  section  of  the  town  itself  in  which 
the  families  keep  a.  couple  of  dozen  hens 
for  their  own  table  uses  in  a  wire  enclosure 
in  a  backyard.  For  example,  a  family  count- 
ing eggs  a  capital  food  and  consuming  a  good 
many  of  them  in  a  year  grew  rather  tired 
of  the  high  city  prices  that  prevailed.  Wire 
netting  was  bought,  a  yard  constructed,  a 
couple  of  small  houses  buih,  one  for  roost- 
ing, and  one  for  laying  purposes;  two  dozen 
hens  were  bought.  Not  all  were  laying  hens, 
but  in  a  few  months  the  puUet-days  of  such  as 
were  not  producing  were  over  and  they 
entered  upon  their  matronly  duties.  Careful 
study  of  the  hen  as  a  machine  had  been  made. 
What  was  needed  to  make  eggs  was  developed. 
Sensible  feedmg  and  strict  care  followed. 
During  the  period  when  eggs  were  very 
scarce  the  little  flock  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
laying  hens  yielded  a  net  income  of  over  70 
per  cent,  on  the  investment,  continuing  this 
when  the  larger  output  of  the  wanner  weather 
balanced  the  fall  in  price.    Thi§  wJU  suggest 
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what  the  hen  will  do  in  a  small  way  when 
she  is  given  adequate  consideration. 

SMALL  CHICKEN  FAKMS 

The  next  zone  in  the  Pelaluma  region 
begins  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  is  perhaps  three  miles 
wide.  This  zone  is  occupied  by  the  small 
chicken-ranchers,  those  who  keep  from  i,ooo 
to  1,500  or  even  i,8oo  hens.  It  was  in  this 
zone  that  I  found  an  egg-man  who  quoted  and 
applied  Emerson's  dictum:  "It  is  the  man 
who  is  most  energetic  who  is  most  successful.'* 
He  will  serve  as  an  example  for  the  second 
district. 

He  had  come  from  Michigan  some  years 
before,  had  engaged  in  other  business  in 
California,  but  foially,  being  somewhat  out  of 
sorts  physically  and  wanting  an  outdoor 
occupation,  he  bought  a  few  hens  and  set 
himself  up  on  four  or  five  acres  of  ground. 
He  had  added  to  his  flock  until  he  had  1,500 
hens.  They  were  housed  in  small  buildings 
with  roosting-places  in  each  for  perhaps 
seventy-five  hens,  sleeping  above  in  the  floored 
part,  finding  the  dark  places  they  seek  for  their 
egg-laying  in  the  lower  portion. 

On  the  lower  part  of  his  grounds  he  had 
a  windmill  which  pumped  up  water  to  his 
tank  on  the  higher  ground;  from  there 
the  water  was  piped  as  needed.  A  fine  little 
lot  of  kale  was  growing  at  one  side,  which 
he  fed  green  to  the  hens,  while  he  was 
planning  a  place  for  alfalfa;  this  latter  when 
chopped  fine  affording  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble green  foods.  He  did  all  the  work  himself. 
He  had  a  comfortable  home  and  things  looked 
prosperous.  His  working  capital,  that  in- 
vested in  the  hens,  was  relatively  small,  prob- 
ably not  over  $1,200.  Allowing  for  all  ex- 
pense he  had  cleared,  net,  in  1907  $1.30  each 
on  his  1,500  hens  —  $2,150.  And  he  had 
done  it  easily  and  comfortably  and  with 
plenty  of  time  for  his  little  librar>'  and  his 
Emerson.  But  he  had  not  accomplished  it 
without  knowledge,  without  intelligent  care, 
without  a  study  of  market  conditions,  without 
what  we  call  business  sense.  He  considered 
it  a  real  man's  work,  a  dignified  bit  of  labor 
in  which  he  had  found  health  and  profit. 
Hundreds  of  such  ranches  I  could  see  in  this 
second  zone  as  I  drove  outward  to  the  last 
section  amidst  much  cackling  and  crowing. 

The  foothills  were  now  rising  about  me  as 
I  drove  onward.   Mile  upon  mile  the  rolling 


country  stretched  away,  disclosing  scores  of 
little  houses,  like  children's  play-houses  or 
kennels  for  sedate  dogs.  All  about  them, 
ranging  over  the  sunny  slopes,  were  thousands 
of  snowy  chickens  looking  wondrous  neat 
and  spick-and-span  against  the  green  grass. 
Sometimes,  in  the  far  distance,  where  perhaps 
a  thousand  or  two  would  be  gathered  at  a 
common  centre,  they  looked  like  patches  ot 
snow.  Practically  all  these  chickens  were 
of  the  breed  known  as  White  Leghorns.  Now 
and  then  some  other  breed  is  seen,  but  you 
will  scarcely  find  on  these  ranches  where  prac- 
tical work  is  done  any  other  hen  but  the 
White  Leghorn,  unless  here  and  there  a  coop 
of  some  fancy  stock  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  White  Leghorn  rarely  wants  to 
sit;  she  lays  most  industriously;  she  is  hardy; 
she  begins  to  lay  when  very  young. 

Many  of  the  houses  for  the  chickens  upon 
these  large  ranches  are  built  upon  old-fash- 
ioned sled-runners  so  that,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  clean  out  the  houses,  they  can 
be  drawn  away  from  their  location  and  the 
manure  gathered  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

At  all  points  on  the  ranches,  thrift  is  prac- 
tised. The  men  who  manage  them  are  wide 
awake;  they  keep  up  with  the  times;  they 
read  the  poultry  journals  of  the  East  and 
the  West;  they  take  active  part  in  public 
poultrymen's  gatherings;  they  are  keen  to 
adopt  new  methods  in  feeding  and  care, 
but  slow  to  make  changes  until  the  new  has 
been  tested.  In  front  of  an  egg-buyer's 
place,  also  a  supply-house,  in  Petalimia,  I 
counted  forty  different  kinds  of  preparations 
for  the  hen,  nearly  all  foods  of  one  sort  or 
another,  brought  out  by  those  who  would 
share  some  of  the  profits  of  the  egg-man. 

RANCHES  FOR   I0,000  HENS 

From  any  higher  point  of  ground  in  this 
last  zone,  one  may  look  out  upon  the  rolling 
landscape  where  scores  of  farms  or  ranches 
can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  ranging  from 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  to  400  acres,  or  even  more. 
The  number  of  hens  on  these  ranches  varies 
from  3,000  to  10,000.  I  heard  of  one  man 
who  had  successfully  handled  15,000.  Natur- 
ally, responsibility  increases  with  the  output, 
but  with  a  machine  in  service  which,  properly 
cared  for,  works  on  the  same,  year  in  and  year 
out,  until  its  short  life  is  ended  and  it  is  re- 
placed by  others  already  on  the  way,  there 
would    be    needed,  it   seeniis,  only  broader 
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supervision   and   larger  facilities   to   expand 
indefinitely. 

Some  of  these  larger  ranches  sell  direct 
to  the  merchants  in  San  Francisco,  others 
to  the  Petaluma  agents  of  city  firms.  For 
two  years  a  large  Chicago  meat-packing 
establishment  has  contracted  to  take  all  the 
eggs  raised,  at  a  minimum  figure  of  twenty 
cents  per  dozen,  the  price  ranging  above 
this  according  to  the  market.  I  understand 
that  this  contract  is  not  to  be  renewed  in  1908, 
the  producers  seeking  their  own  market. 

THE   INCUBATOR   HOUSES 

But  the  life  of  the  hen,  her  successful  lay- 
ing period,  is  short;  she  will  do  well  if  she  is 
productive  for  three  and  a  half  years.  She 
must  then  be  killed  for  market  and  the  pullet 
takes  her  place;  so  on  in  an  endless  procession. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  considerably 
more  than  1,000,000  hens  in  the  territory  of 
Sonoma  County  tributary  to  Petaluma.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  these  hens  must  give  way  each 
year.  The  incubator  fills  their  places.  The 
sitting  hen  finds  no  friendly  hand  to  help 
her.  The  whims  and  petulances  of  her  mood 
are  ruthlessly  disregarded.  In  separate  houses 
on  the  big  ranches  are  incubator  rooms  where 
thousands  of  chickens  are  hatched  as  occasion 
demands.  Near  at  hand  is  a  brooder  house. 
Here,  in  a  warm  room,  the  little  chicks  have 
space  to  run  about  and  get  strong  by  exer- 
cise; here  they  find  food;  here  at  night  they 
gather  under  a  cozy  covering,  where  they  are 
cared  for  as  comfortably  as  though  under 
the  wings  of  the  real  mother.  Sometimes  the 
rancher  buys  his  young  chicks  direct  from 
the  large  hatcheries  in  town,  paying  ^m 
five  to  seven  and  a  half  cents  each. 

These  town  hatching-plants  usually  consist 
of  long,  one-story  buildings  in  which  are 
endless  rows  of  incubators.  The  tempejature 
IS  artificially  maintained  and  is  kept  e(mstant. 
One  of  these  hatching-plants  has  a  capacity 
of  100,000.  That  is  to  say,  it  can,  and  does, 
when  the  season's  demands  are  heavy,  turn 
out  100,000  young  chickens  every  three  weeks. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  these  die.  From  35 
to  50  per  cent,  are  roosters.  These  must 
be  segregated  and  raised  for  broilers  for 
the  city  market.  They  bring  handsome  prices. 
The  chicks  are  at  once  shipped  away,  either 
to  the  ranchers  near  by,  or  to  the  cities. 
They  are  placed  in  little  compartments,  given 
neither  food  nor  drink,  and  forwarded  by 


express.  They  need  no  care  on  the  journey. 
They  have  food  enough  in  their  tiny  bodies 
to  last  them  for  five  days,  should  the  journey 
be  so  long.  They  are  shipped  from  1,000  to 
2,000  miles  in  this  fashion  and  are  guaranteed 
to  reach  their  destination  in  prime  condition. 
They  go  east  to  Kansas  City,  south  into  Old 
Mexico,  north  into  British  Columbia.  In 
Petaluma  are  a  number  of  incubator  manu- 
factories where  the  hatching-machines  are 
turned  out  in  large  quantities.  In  one  that 
I  visited,  copper  sheathing,  rolled  very  thin, 
for  use  in  the  incubators  as  lamp-chimneys 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  bought  by  the  ton, 
several  tons  of  copper  being  used  in  a  year. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Lyman  C. 
Byce,  at  Petaluma,  the  man  who  made  the 
first  incubator,  and  who  is  still  in  business 
at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment.  He 
told  me  that  his  poultry  papers  brought  him* 
advertisements  for  fully  one  hundred  different 
types  of  incubators,  manufactured  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  for  want  of  opportunity  for 
selection. 

RAISING  DUCKS  FOR  THE  CHINESE 

Duck's  eggs  are  also  hatched  out  in  whole- 
sale lots  in  incubators  in  this  region.  The 
Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of  ducks  when 
they  have  reached  just  a  certain  age,  I  think 
it  is  usually  about  nine  weeks.  Then  the 
blood  which  was  in  the  quills  has  reached  the 
body  and  they  can  be  plucked  without  bleeding. 
One  raiser  of  ducks  in  the  Petaluma  region 
sold  last  year  60,000  ducks,  averaging  more 
than  a  dollar  each.  He  sold  16,000  ducks 
at  the  nine-weeks*  period  for  $16,000  to 
Chinamen  alone,  who  came  to  his  depot  in 
San  Francisco  with  their  dollars  and  their 
huge,  swaying  shoulder-baskets,  and  took  the 
ducks  away  without  waiting  for  delivery. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try shipped  into  San  Francisco  from  the 
Petaluma  district  —  the  poultry  shipments 
amounting  to  more  than  $600,000  a  year 
—  large  quantities  are  also  shipped  in  from 
other  towns  and  also  from  outside  the  state. 
While  living  some  time  since  in  Berkeley,  near 
San  Francisco,  I  frequently  bought  fowl  raised 
in  Kansas  City  and  forwarded  alive. 

This  leads  to  the  question:  What  of  the 
demand  —  will  it  warrant  the  supply  ? 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the    Department    of    Agriculture,    for    1907, 
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recently  issued,  shows  that  during  the  year 
1907  the  poultry  and  egg  product  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  more  than  $600,000,000 
in  value.  In  1890,  the  average  price  paid 
to  the  farmer  for  his  eggs  was  11.15  cents  per 
dozen.  In  1903  this  had  increased  to  12.37 
cents;  in  1904,  17.2  cents;  in  1905,  18.7  cents; 
in  1906,  17  cents;  in  1907,  18.2  cents.  During 
the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  dressed  poultry  upon  the  New  York 
market  is  given  as  follows:  1899,  10.78  cents 
per  pound;  1903,  12.97  cents;  1904,  12.57 
cents;  1905,  13.36  cents;  1906,  13.02  cents; 
1907,  14.9  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  eggs  and  poultry  —  in  1907  outstripping 
even  wheat  in  value  —  the  price  has  steadily 
advanced.  Higher  cost  of  production  has 
had  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  and  added 
•to  this  is  the  steadily  rising  population,  making 
the  market  larger  than  ever  before.  To 
this  must  be  added  also  two  other  causes 
—  combinations  of  large  dealers  to  maintain 
prices,  and  a  steadily  growing  belief  in  the 
value  of  these  products,  especially  the  eggs, 
as  an  article  of  diet.  But,  looked  at  from 
any  standjxjint  and  making  allowance  for  all 
conditions  which  now  and  then  may  approach 
or  merge  into  the  artificial  and  unnatural, 
the  outlook  for  permanency  in  the  business 
of  producing  eggs  is  certainly  a  most  favorable 
one.  To  what  extent  the  present  high  prices 
will  be  maintained  as  the  years  come  and  go, 
it  would  be  idle  to  make  assertion,  but  we 
may  at  least  believe  with  reasonable  ground 
that  the  natural  and  legitimate  demand  in  a 
countr}'  increasing  in  population  is  not  likely 
to  be  less  than  now.  As  to  prices  and  pro- 
fits, they  will  not,  naturally,  be  subject  to 
such  reductions  and  fluctuations  as  in  busi- 
nesses in  which  there  is  ever  a  question  as  to 
jDcrmanency  of  demand. 

While  in  Petaluma,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  egg  centre,  or  certainly  one  of  the 
egg  centres,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  of  the 
United  States,  I  frequently  asked  men  in  differ- 
ent lines  of  the  work  this  question:  "Cannot 
this  business  be  successfully  followed  in  the 
East  where  local  conditions  are  observed,  and 
where  a  large  market  is  at  hand  ?" 

I  found  two  main  answers  to  the  question; 
or,  better  put,  two  clauses  to  one  answer.  The 
first  pointed  out  that  the  California  region 
was  favored  by  nature,  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  in  the  East  were  wholly 


favorable  to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
providing  common  sense  and  business  sagac- 
ity were  employed.  The  second  clause  per- 
tained to  the  grandmother  idea  —  the 
relegating  of  the  care  of  the  chickens  on  the 
farms  to  those  who  for  various  reasons  could 
not  make  it  pay.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
one  conversation  that  Petaluma  produced 
in  1907  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  but  who  raised  the  other 
$597,000,000?  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
enormous  amount  was  raised  at  a  loss.  For 
it  is  probable  that  if  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, interest,  cost  of  food,  and  the  like 
were  recorded,  the  hen  on  the  farm  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  throughout  other  regions 
would  not  be  found  to  pay.  But  where  men 
of  intelligence  and  adequate  knowledge  set 
out,  as  these  Sonoma  County  men  did,  to 
raise  eggs  and  poultry  with  the  same  common 
sense  that  men  enter  upon  other  lines  of  work, 
the  hen  pays  and  pays  liberally. 

A  CHICKEN  TOWN  IN  IOWA 

Under  wise  care  she  will  continue  to  pay 
liberally,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Let 
me  give  a  concrete  illustration.  In  a  rich 
farming  region  in  northern  Iowa,  the  farmers 
had  paid  to  their  hens  the  side-issue  attention 
conamon  in  many  quarters.  In  a  town  of  5,000 
or  6,000  inhabitants  in  the  region,  a  schoolboy 
some  years  ago  began  raising  chickens  and 
eggs.  Being  of  a  thrifty  turn,  he  now  and 
then  bought  from  others  and  sold  on  the 
market.  The  story  goes  that  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  one  day,  after  she  had  on 
several  occasions  taken  letters  from  him 
containing  checks  for  his  shipments,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  and  looking 
over  in  school,  advised  that  he  should  either 
give  up  his  outside  business  during  his  school 
hours  or  else  leave  school. 

He  decided  on  the  latter.  He  then  entered 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation. 
He  believed  that  even  in  a  country  cold  in 
winter  and  hot  in  sunamer,  plenty  of  eggs 
and  poultry  could  be  raised  if  only  the  con- 
ditions were  complied  with  and  good  common 
sense  shown  in  the  care  of  the  hens  —  in  other 
words,  he  was  an  unknown  disciple  of  the 
Petaluma  plan.  He  urged  those  who  were 
raising  hens  to  raise  more.  He  backed  up 
his  requests  by  paying  good  prices.  Grad- 
ually the  farmers  became  interested.  They 
began  to  see  —  just  as  anyone  may  see  who 
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A   \VAf;ON-LOAD   OF  5,000   PETALUMA   CHK^KS 
They  arc  shijtpcfl  norlli  to  Cuiiadai  sotitli  lo  Mcxiio,  and  cast  tn  K*isis;is  City 
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studies  Petaluma  or  who  considers  Secretary 
Wilson's  report  —  that  the  American  hen 
is  worth  getting  acquainted  with.  The  far- 
mers found  the  increasing  output  at  the  good 
prices  a  snug  addition  to  the  year's  income. 
They  began  to  figure  out  how  they  could 
raise  poultry  and  eggs  at  a  regular  profit 
on  the  investment. 

So  for  several  years  the  young  man  kept  on 
widening  his  sphere  of  action,  until  now  thou- 
sands of  dollars  pass  through  his  hands  each 
month,  until  he  has  so  far  developed  the  indus- 
try that  he  ships  now  on  his  own  account,  not 
only  to  the  nearby  markets  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  on  the  north,  and  Chicago  a 
little  farther  away,  on  the  east,  but  is  sending 
his  product  in  carload  lots  direct  to  New  York 
City,  where  from  the  freshness  of  his  wares  he 
coDMnands  top  prices. 

Others  have  entered  upon  the  same  business 


in  Ae  same  town.  Last  year,  as  nearly  as  the 
figures  may  be  made  up,  there  were  shipped 
from  this  one  little  point  more  than  13,000,000 
eggs  and  nearly  2,400,000  pounds  of  poultry. 
These  products  go  to  the  city*  markets  and 
do  not  take  into  account  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  region. 

This  illustration  also  suggests  what  may  be 
done  at  scores  of  points  in  the  United  States — 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans. 
Put  your  finger  down  on  the  map  at  any  point 
and  you  will  find  a  place  where  the  people, 
city  folk  and  country  residents  as  well,  like 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  "strictly  fresh"  eggs. 

The  poultry  business,  instead  of  being  the 
usual  unprofitable  adjunct  to  the  farm,  can 
be  made  an  occupation  to  yield  liberal  returns 
under  the  management  of  keen,  sagacious, 
business  men. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  MR.  BRYAN 

WHY  TWO  DEFEATS  AND  THE   PROGRESSIVE    LOSS   OF  PARTY   POWER   DOES   NOT  CAUSE 
HIS  RETIREMENT— "A  VENT  FOR  DISCONTENTS."  THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  POLITICAL  VITALITY 

BY 

HENRY  JONES  FORD 

AuVhOR  or  "THK  use  and  growth  of  AMXRICAN  politics,"  and  lecturer  at  JOHNS  BOPEINS  UNIVERSITY 


NO  MATTER  what  one's  opinion,  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  merits  may  be,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  career  is  an 
a^nishing  spectacle  of  brilliant  vitality  and 
irrepressible  force.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  got  a  presidential  nomination  by  a  single 
speech.  He  was  the  youngest  presidential 
candidate  ever  nominated  by  any  great  national 
party.  If  the  Democratic  party  again  accepts 
his  candidacy  he  will  be  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  been  nominated  for  President  after  hav- 
ing been  twice  defeated.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  has  ever  been  able  to  retain  party  leader- 
ship without  any  prestige  of  party  success 
to  sustain  his  influence. 

The  stages  by  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  arrived 
at  this  unique  position  have  been  marked  by 
dramatic  episodes.  The  scene  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  of  1896,  when  he 
made  the  speech  that  got  him  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  was  an  event  for  which 
no  parallel  may  be  found  in  political  history. 


The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  scene  in 
the  Republican  national  convention  of  1880, 
when  the  impression  made  by  General  Gar- 
field by  his  speeches  and  actions  as  a  member 
of  the  convention  po\/erfully  contributed  to 
the  movement  that  on  the  36th  ballot  made 
him  the  party  nominee,  although  he  was  not 
a  candidate  and  was  himself  a  supporter  of 
John  Sherman.  But  General  Garfield  was 
then  a  man  of  national  reputation  and  his 
availability  was  recognized  by  the  general 
public.  It,  therefore,  occasioned  no  surprise 
that  the  convention  should  turn  to  him  in  seek- 
ing a  way  out  of  a  deadlock.  The  conditions 
at  the  Democratic  convention  of  1896  were 
altogether  dissimilar.  The  convention  was 
more  intent  on  the  definition  of  an  issue  than 
on  the  selection  of  a  candidate.  The  speech 
by  which  Mr.  Bryan  leaped  to  national  emi- 
nence was  made  in  the  debate  on  the  adoption 
of  the  platform. 
Mr.  Bryan's  voice  is  a  wonderful  organ  of 
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expression.  It  is  mellow,  rather  than  strong 
or  loud,  but  it  has  a  thrilling  quality  that  carries 
its  tones  distinctly  through  the  reverberating 
murmurs  of  a  crowded  hall  or  the  straggling 
noises  of  an  open-air  mass-meeting.  His 
manner,  while  glowing  with  earnestness,  is 
composed,  and  he  speaks  without  haste, 
strain,  or  flurry.  His  gestures  are  simple  and 
spontaneous,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  what 
he  says  by  distinct  articulation  and  appro- 
priate emphasis.  While  every  effect  is  cal- 
culated, he  presents  the  appearance  of  a  man 
possessed  by  his  subject  and  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  effort  of  relieving  a  full  heart  and  a 
teeming  mind  by  direct,  sincere  communication 
to  his  fellow-men. 

In  his  famous  convention  speech  of  1896, 
the  impressiveness  of  his  oratory  was  height- 
ened by  contrast  with  the  preceding  speakers, 
both  in  style  and  matter.  The  courtesy  of 
his  references  to  opponents  was  a  fine  stroke 
of  tact.  For,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Bryan  had  been  one  of  the  Cleveland  baiters. 
He  had  once  likened  President  Cleveland 
to  a  guardian  who  had  squandered  the  estate 
of  a  confiding  ward,  a  trainman  who  has 
opened  a  switch  and  precipitated  a  wreck, 
and  he  declared  that  the  President  had  at- 
tempted to  inoculate  the  Democratic  party 
•with  Republican  virus  with  the  result  that 
blood-poisoning  had  set  in.  It  was  President 
Cleveland's  policy  that  was  under  discussion 
in  the  convention,  for  the  minority  report 
from  the  committee  on  resolutions  proposed 
an  indorsement  of  "the  honesty,  economy, 
courage,  and  fidelity"  of  his  Administration. 
Senator  Tillman,  in  opening  the  debate, 
denounced  President  Cleveland  as  a  tool 
of  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Bryan  avoided  the  per- 
sonal issue,  declaring  that  "it  is  not  a 
question  of  persons;  it  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciples." He  devoted  his  speech  to  a  ferv^ent 
vindication  of  the  claims  and  purposes  of  the 
free-silver  movement,  with  a  progressive  force 
of  appeal  to  the  emotions  that  was  tremen- 
dously effective  at  the  time  and  in  the  i)lace, 
however  the  speech  maybe  regarded  when  sur- 
veyed in  cold  type.  It  may  as  well  be  remarked 
at  once  that  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  when  read 
produce  a  very  different  effect  from  what 
they  do  when  heard.  He  was  nominated 
on  the  fifth  ballot. 

Although  his  elevation  was  sudden,  it  was 
based  upon  capabilities  that  had  already 
been  marked  by  those  in  a  position  to  observe 


them.  Although  not  nationally  prominent,  he 
was  known  to  his  congressional  associates 
as  an  orator  of  singular  power.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  party  revolt  against 
the  Cleveland  administration  and  had  taken 
an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  movement 
to  commit  the  party  to  the  cause  of  free  silver. 
He  suggested  the  phraseology  of  the  financial 
plank  of  the  platform,  and  such  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  ability  that  Senator 
Jones  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee,  selected  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  debate,  and  thus  provided  him  with  the 
opportunity  that  he  utilized  with  such  success. 
The  speech  itself  —  far  from  being  a  spon- 
taneous outburst  —  was  a  finished  product 
of  art.  His  entire  previous  career  had  been 
an  assiduous  preparation  for  the  display 
he  made  on  that  occasion.  Ambition  for 
a  public  career  awoke  in  Mr.  Bryan  early. 
He  himself  dates  it  from  an  unsuccessful  con- 
gressional campaign  made  by  his  father  in 
1872.  He  was  then  only  twelve  years  old,  but 
he  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  purpose  then 
formed.  On  both  sides  he  comes  of  Colonial 
stock.  The  first  ancestor  whose  name  and 
residence  are  known  lived  in  Culpepper 
County, Virginia,  and  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  Sperryville.  His  second  son,  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Bryan,  was  bom  there  about 
1790.  Mr.  Bryan's  father  was  a  lawyer  of 
public  prominence.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  state  senate  for  eight  years  and  was 
a  circuit-court  judge  for  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Bryan's  mother  came  from  Kentucky.  Her 
grandfather  moved  to  Illinois  in  1818  and 
settled  in  the  district  in  which  she  was  bom. 
She  died  just  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  national  convention  at  which  her  son 
was  nominated  for  President.  The  house  in 
which  her  last  years  were  passed  was  bought 
for  her  use  out  of  the  first  savings  'rom  his 
congressional  salary.  The  details  given  of 
the  family  connections  show  that  they  were 
typical  branches  of  American  stocks  in  whom 
the  conditions  of  Western  pioneer  life  power- 
fully tended  to  develop  strength  of  fibre  as 
a  fundamental  quality. 

The  marked  feature  of  his  school  life  is  the 
diligence  with  which  he  labored  to  excel  as 
an  orator.  By  steady  practice  he  early  ac- 
quired exceptional  fluency  of  utterance  and 
force  of  appeal  to  the  emotions.  His  first 
experience  as  a  public  speaker  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  all  that  has  happened  since.    In 
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the  summer  of  1880  he  was  announced  as  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  farmers'  picnic  near  Salem, 
but  on  reaching  the  place  found  an  audience 
of  only  four  —  the  owner  of  the  grove,  a  man 
with  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  two  men  with  a 
lemonade  stand.  After  waiting  more  than 
an  hour  and  failing  to  obtain  an  audience, 
he  gave  up  and  went  home.  But  that  fall, 
although  still  an  undergraduate,  he  made 
four  speeches  for  the  national  Democratic 
ticket,  one  of  them  at  an  important  meeting 
in  the  county  court-house. 

After  graduation  at  the  Illinois  college  and 
a  course  at  a  Chicago  law  school,  he  began 
practice  at  Jacksonville,  111.  He  met  with  the 
usual  trying  experiences  of  young  lawyers. 
The  law  firm  in  whose  office  he  rented  desk- 
room  employed  him  to  take  charge  of  its  col- 
lection department,  and  on  this  assurance  of 
income,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  married. 
Mrs.  Bryan  read  law  under  her  husband's 
instruction  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  in  Novem- 
ber, 1888.  Her  studies  were  pursued  to  enable 
her  to  assist  her  husband  and  not  with  the 
intention  of  entering  practice.  She  has  often 
accompanied  him  on  his  political  campaigns. 
A  law-school  classmate  was  settled  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  so  impressed  by 
its  advantages  during  a  casual  visit  there  in 
1887  that  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
friend,  spending  his  first  winter  there  away 
from  his  family.  As  a  lawyer  his  practice  was 
sufficient  for  his  modest  needs.  Both  at 
Jacksonville  and  at  Lincoln  he  earned  enough 
TO  support  his  family  and  to  lay  by  some 
icoDey.  In  each  place  he  lived  in  a  house 
Oi^med  and  built  by  him. 

But  it  was  plain  from  the  first  that  the 
dilection  in  which  his  powers  were  strongest 
v4s  politics  rather  than  law.  While  in  Jack- 
SonvHle  he  was  active  on  the  stump  in  every 

Eolitical  campaign.  When  he  settled  in  Ne- 
raska  he  promptly  turned  to  politics  and 
his  ability  as  an  orator  attracted  immediate 
notice.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  and 
was  his  party's  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  could  not  give  much 
attention  to  the  law  while  thus  engrossed  by 
politics,  and  he  turned  to  journalism,  becoming 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  1894.  This  work,  together  with 
lectiuing  engagements,  solved  the  bread-and- 
butter  problem  and  enabled  him  to  devote 
himself    to   the   career  of   political   agitator 


and  radical  reformer,  on  which  he  had  always 
been  bent.  After  the  campaign  of  1900  he 
established  his  weekly  paper,  the  Commoner, 
and  with  that  and  his  lecturing  business  his 
private  fortune  has  prospered.  Thus  it  is 
literally  true  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  figured  as  a  prominent  public  man  with- 
out any  business,  profession,  or  means  of 
support  other  than  the  occupation  as  an 
agitator. 

His  equipment  is  a  superb  physical  and 
temperamental  endowment.  He  has  enor- 
mous capacity  for  work.  For  thirteen  years 
before  he  was  nominated  in  1896  he  averaged 
nearly  twelve  hours  a  day  in  professional 
and  writing  work.  In  his  senatorial  campaign 
in  Nebraska  he  spoke  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
sometimes  riding  thirty  miles  over  rough 
roads  between  speeches.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896  he  traveled  over  18,000 
miles,  speaking  at  nearly  every  stopping 
place.  His  career  has  shown  no  abatement 
of  his  powers,  and  his  varied  activities  present 
a  marvelous  exhibition  of  human  energy. 
His  industry  is  so  incessant  as  to  create  the 
impression  that  his  intellectual  output  must 
be  immense.  But  his  speeches  and  lectures 
are  largely  reiterations  of  the  same  general 
ideas.  His  orations,  books,  and  public  papers 
do  not  equal  in  bulk  those  of  many  other  public 
men  and  will  look  small  when  ranged  along- 
side the  works  of  President  Roosevelt. 

"  A  WATERING-POT  OF  PHRASES  " 

Mr.  Bryan's  powers  are  wholly  applied  to 
advocacy.  His  mind  is  on  the  alert  for 
effective  figures  of  speech  and  telling  phrases. 
His  congressional  speeches  show  that  some 
ambitious  trope,  which  has  been  carefully  con- 
cocted, is  a  characteristic  feature.  Scriptural 
allusions  are  a  favorite  rhetorical  device.  In 
a  debate  with  Mr.  Bourkc  Cochran  on  the 
income-tax,  replying  to  a  remark  that  he 
opposed  the  tax  in  the  interest  of  the  poor, 
he  drew  applause  by  exclaiming:  "Oh,  sirs,  is 
it  not  enough  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor 
—  must  it  be  done  with  a  kiss  ?"  The  famous 
cross-of-gold  and  crown-of-thoms  metaphor, 
with  which  he  concluded  the  speech  that  gained 
him  a  presidential  nomination,  was  laid  in 
stock  during  his  congressional  service. 

The  strength  of  his  speeches  docs  not  come 
from  the  florid 'ornament  to  which  he  is  given, 
but  from  their  simple  diction  and  direct  style. 
Every  point  he  makes  is  so  readily  grasped 
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that  unskilled  auditors  are  apt  to  infer  that 
that  must  be  true  which  has  been  made  so 
easy  to  understand.  Jefferson's  writings  are 
the  source  of  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
he  relies.  The  wall  of  his  library  behind 
his  desk  bears  a  large  portrait  of  Jeflferson, 
with  a  portrait  of  Washington  a  little  lower 
down  on  one  side,  and  one  of  Lincoln  on  the 
other  side. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influences 
that  have  formed  his  principles  or  fixed  his 
style,  his  method  of  treating  a  subject  invari- 
ably adheres  to  Chesterfield's  maxim  that 
if  you  can  engage  the  passions  on  your  side 
you  need  not  fear  what  reason  may  do  against 
you.  For  this  purpose,  apparent  spontaneity 
of  utterance  is  indispensable,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
fully  appreciates  its  importance.  He  has 
said  that  "the  crime  of  reading  a  speech 
increases  in  heinousness  with  its  length." 
On  the  few  occasions  when  he  has  thought 
proper  to  read  his  speeches  they  fell  com- 
paratively flat.  Indeed,  it  is  very  evident  that 
-heis  deficient  in  ability  to  make  a  cabn  appeal 
to  reason.  His  speeches  do  not  reveal  power 
of  analysis  or  even  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
^fitatement  of  the  case  under  consideration. 
They  show  the  workings  of  an  intelligence  that 
is  quick  but  not  profound.  His  method 
was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career 
and  it  has  never  varied.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
all  oratorial  device  —  pretense  of  identity 
of  that  which  is  proposed  with  that  which  all 
revere,  of  that  which  is  opposed  with  that 
which  is  traditionally  obnoxious.  Practical 
difficulties  are  ignored  or  evaded.  An  appeal 
to  patriotism  is  his  favorite  way  of  getting  out 
of  a  tight  comer.  He  regards  it  as  a  reply 
to  objections  to  advert  to  the  greatness  of  the 
American  nation  and  to  the  cowardice  of  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity.  "Who,  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,"  he  would  ask,  "would  be  willing 
to  print  on  a  card,  'I  do  not  think  my  nation 
is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  itself?'"  Even 
after  events  had  demonstrated  that  his  antici- 
pations of  ruin,  misery,  and  distress  from 
the  gold  standard  were  mistaken,  he  still 
contended  that  insistence  on  the  free-silver 
issue  was  a  patriotic  duty.  "If  you  ask  why 
I  do  not  drop  it,"  he  said  in  a  speech  at 
Baltimore  on  January  20,  1900,  "I  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  willing  that  a  handful  of 
English  bankers  shall  control  seventy  millions 
of    American    people."    There    was    jnuch 


about  the  national  flag  in  his  speeches  during 
the  campaign  of  1900.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  should  add  a  new  star  to  the  flag 
—  "the  blood-star.  Mars,"  or,  should  we  add 
a  yellow  star,  and  "paint  Saturn  and  his  rings 
to  suggest  a  carpet-bag  government  with  its 
schemes  of  spoliation."  Then  he  would 
declaim  in  favor  of  keeping  the  flag  as  it  is, 
because  "its  stripes  of  red  tell  of  the  blood 
that  was  shed  to  purchase  liberty;  its  stripes 
of  white  proclaim  the  pure  and  heaven-bom 
purpose  of  a  government  which  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
This  is  oratory  of  a  kind  such  as  Bismarck 
described  as  "a  watering-pot  of  phrases." 
Such  argumentative  basis  for  his  contentions 
as  is  found  in  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  seems 
to  have  been  picked  up  from  current  discus- 
sion. One  finds  no  marks  of  original  thought. 
His  study  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
force  of  expression. 

A  winning  trait  of  Mr.  Bryan's  character 
is  his  good  humor.  It  appears  to  be  equal 
to  any  strain,  and  this  is  a  great  source  of  his 
strength.  He  endures  denunciation  with  smil- 
ing composure  and  can  extract  amusement 
from  it.  Once,  on  a  pleasure  trip  from  New 
York  to  Coney  Island  with  Mrs.  Bryan,  he 
heard  a  fellow-passenger  on  the  boat  holding 
forth  in  terms  of  unbounded  contempt  for  him 
and  his  supporters.  Some  one  gave  the  loud 
talker  a  shock  by  introducing  him,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  laughed  at  the  incident  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Bryan  exerted  themselves  to  make 
the  man  feel  that  no  offense  had  been  taken 
at  his  candid  expressions  of  opinion.  It  is 
of  course  the  regular  thing  for  a  candidate  to 
be  "genial,"  but  in  Mr.  Bryan's  case  it  is 
remarkably  natural  and  unaffected.  It  does 
not  seem  that  anything  can  happen  to  m^e 
him  sulk  or  wince.  He  is  sanguine  and  ^- 
pects  success,  but  he  is  not  shaken  by  disap- 
pointment. When  election  returns  come  in, 
however  much  against  him,  he  can  sleep  as 
usual.  He  is  fond  of  fun  and  can  enjoy  a  joke 
at  his  own  expense.  Examples  of  this  charac- 
teristic brighten  the  routine  narrative  of  the 
campaign  of  1896  which  he  turned  out  for 
the  book  trade,  entitled  "The  First  Battle." 
For  instance,  he  mentions  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  twenty  lucky  horse-shoes  during 
the  campaign,  and  he  remarks:  "I  leave  each 
reader  to  determine  for  himself  whether  the 
horse-shoe  has  lost  its  charm,  whether  too 
many  horse-shoes  suspend  the  operation  of 
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the   rule,   or   whether,   after   all,   the   result 
was  fortunate  for  me." 

HIS   RULE   OF   HIS   PARTY   BY   DEFYING  IT 

He  has  always  been  refractory  to  party 
control  and  he  has  not  allowed  convention 
deliverances  to  fetter  his  independence  in 
deciding  what  are  Democratic  principles. 
He  may  take  them  from  the  Populist  party 
platform  or  from  the  utterances  of  a  Repub- 
lican President.  "My  theory  is,"  he  told 
the  Democrats  who  welcomed  him  home 
from  Europe  in  August,  1906,  "that  no  man 
can  call  a  convention  to  decide  what  he  himself 
shall  think."  If  party  leaders  do  not  choose 
to  support  him  he  goes  cheerfully  on  without 
their  support.  They  may  come  to  him  but 
he  does  not  go  to  them;  he  gets  beyond  and 
back  of  them  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Demo- 
cratic masses.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
of  1896  and  the  business  revival  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  caused 
party  managers  to  realize  that  a  tactical 
blunder  had  been  made  in  taking  up  the  free- 
silver  issue.  The  feeling  spread  that  the  party 
would  have  to  unburden  itself  of  that  issue 
to  regain  lost  ground.  The  energy  and 
promptness  with  which  Mr.  Bryan  declared 
in  favor  of  steadfast  adherence  to  that  issue 
caused  uneasiness,  but  the  party  management 
was  slow  to  realize  that  the  ascendency  of 
Bryan  means  that  old  traditions  of  party 
behavior  have  been  discarded.  Party  organi- 
zation seeks  success  and  looks  for  candidates 
and  issues  that  will  command  success.  Mr. 
Bryan  proclaims  that  he  does  not  desure  party 
^  success  unless  it  means  the  triumph  of  his 
cauae,  and  he  preaches  the  duty  of  party 
nuxtyrdom  in  preference  to  renouncing  ideas 
tfaait  he  identifies  with  party  principles. 

His  party  has  been  slow  to  regaid  this  singu- 
lar attitude  in  an  American  party  leader  as 
seriously  meant,  and  hence  has  experienced  a 
series  of  painful  shocks  from  his  conduct. 
In  1900  the  national  convention  of  his  party 
virtually  went  on  its  knees  to  him  to  induce  him 
to  drop  the  silver  issue,  without*  budging  him 
in  the  least.  This  was,  however,  generally 
imputed  to  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  was 
an  admirable  trait,  although  the  particular 
instance  of  its  display  might  be  regretted.  It 
still  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  when 
he  was  allowed  a  second  trial  on  his  own 
platform  he  would  stand  aside  and  allow 
the  party  organization  to  return  to  its  old 


practice  of  regulating  action  by  considerations 
of  expediency.  This  expectation  was  con- 
founded by  his  action  in  1904,  which  marks  a 
decisive  period  in  Mr.  Bryan's  career.  Cast- 
ing to  the  winds  the  dignified  reserve  that  is 
traditional  decorum  for  an  ex-candidate, 
Mr.  Bryan  plunged  into  the  fray,  fought  hard 
against  the  movement  to  reorganize  the  party, 
faced  his  opponents  in  the  national  convention, 
quite  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  conditions 
then  were  adverse  to  his  control  and  that 
defeat  plainly  awaited  his  eflForts,  and  made 
a  most  impressive  display  of  courage,  energy, 
and  determination.  To  Mr.  Bryan's  ad- 
mirers his  behavior  then  was  heroic,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  personal  influence 
was  greatly  augmented  by  it. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  an  amazing"^ 
revelation  to  the  party  managers  of  the  power 
of  his  influence.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  fully  realized  that  he  has  a  following 
that  sticks  to  him  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
is  so  jealous  of  his  fame  that  any  sign  of 
antagonism  to  his  purpose  causes  angry 
reactions,  making  havoc  at  the  polls.  Since  the 
Democratic  rout  of  1904,  the  party  politicians 
have  groaned  under  Mr.  ^  Bryan's  rule,  but 
they  have  not  dared  seriously  to  contest 
his  party  supremacy.  There  have  been  strong 
expressions  of  party  opinion  that  he  is  s  an 
incubus  but  those  who  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  him  do  not  know  how.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  he  made  to  Washington  in  February 
last,  there  was  talk  of  appealing  to  him  to 
take  himself  out  of  the  way.  Yet  no  one 
ventured  to  approach  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
subject. 

The  efforts  of  the  cartoonists  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
ascendency.  In  the  innumerable  caricatures 
of  him  that  have  appeared  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  he  usually  figures  as  a  fakir,  a 
charlatan,  a  wind-bag,  a  dog-in-the-manger, 
a  Jonah,  a  circus-rider  straddling  contrary 
horses,  or  other  variant  of  the  same  general 
idea.  Perhaps  the  most  adequate  realization 
of  the  true  situation  was  that  displayed  in 
a  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  after  his  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  in  1906.  It  was  entitled  "The  Fish- 
erman and  the  Genie,"  in  allusion  to  the 
familiar  Arabian  Nights  story.  Democracy, 
represented  by  the  fisherman,  is  cowering 
before  the  Bryan  genie,  escaped  from  the  casket 
brought  up  by  the  party  net  and  unsealed  by 


AN  ANTI-BRYAN  CARTOON  SHOWING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  LAST  ELFXTION 
Few  candidates  have  been  deserted  by  such  a  laTse  proportion  of  their  party  press 


events  connected  with  his  return  from  Europe 
in  August,  1Q06.  At  that  time  a  genuine 
concentration  of  party  sentiment  in  his  favor 
had  been  going  on.  The  spectacle  of  Repub- 
lican party  dissensions  over  President  Roose- 
rdfs  jjolicy  indicated  the  rise  of  new  issues^ 


up  for  his  leadership  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  issues.  Mi,  Br}^an,  who  was  then  in 
Europe,  was  interviewed  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents as  to  his  response  to  this  call  and 
he  laughingly  put  oflf  queries  with  the  remark: 
"This  is  so  sudden  I" 
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Nevertheless,  party  sentiment  turned  to  him 
with  extraordinary  unity  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  utilize  the  occasion 
for  party  advantage.  That  hope  was  bitterly 
disappointed  by  his  home-coming  speech  of 
August  30,1906.  He  did  cut  loose  from  the 
dead  cause  of  free  silver,  but  he  utterly  refused 
to  be  converted  from  a  propagandist  into 
an  available  candidate  keeping  step  with  the 
average  movement  of  party  opinion.  Instead 
of  taWng  counsel  with  the  party  representa- 
tives present  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  to  make  sure  that  utterance  should 
be  circumspect  and  judicious,  he  insisted 
on  pursuing  an  individual  course  of  action. 
Although  his  speech  dealt  with  a  number  of 
important  topics,  everything  else  was  cast  in 
the  shade  by  his  declaration  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  trunk-line  railroads. 
That  is  an  old  Populist  party  demand;  but 
both  in  1900  and  in  1904  the  Democratic 
national  convention  has  declared  in  favor 
of  the  policy  of  public  regulation.  His  inten- 
tion of  shifting  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Populist  position  was  learned  with  conster- 
nation by  the  Democratic  leaders  to  whom  it 
was  dbclosed;  its  effect  in  throwing  the  party 
into  confusion  was  anticipated,  but  he  was 
determined  to  have  his  own  way. 

THE  LOSS  OF   NEWSPAPER  SUPPORT 

The  outburst  of  censure  that  followed  made 
conspicuous  the  fact  that  in  what  remains 
of  the  solid  South,  furnishing  the  only  electoral 
votes  on  vhich  Mr.  Bryan  can  surely  depend 
as  a  presidential  candidate,  criticism  of  his 
characteristics  is  most  acrid.  A  marked 
consequence  of  his  ascendency  has  been  the 
falliag  away  of  newspaper  support  from  the 
Democratic  party.  His  candidacy  in  1896 
on  the  free-silver  issue  was  the  occasion  of 
sweeping  defection  among  organs  of  party 
opinion  in  the  North  and  they  have  ever  since 
maintained  an  attitude  of  detachment.  In 
the  South  the  press  has  been  constant  in  its 
party  loyalty,  but  nowhere  have  Mr.  Bryan's 
pretensions  to  statesmanship  been  so  roughly 
handled.  It  is  in  the  South  that  criticism 
has  been  most  frankly  personal  on  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bryan's  individual  advantage 
improves  by  disaster  to  the  party  under  his 
leadership.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  requirements  of  his  lecturing 
business  for  fresh  incitements  tp  popular 
interest  from  time  to  time  do  not  stand  in 


the  way  of  such  exercise  of.  prudence  in  the 
selection  of  political  issues  as  party  organ- 
ization has  a  right  to  expect  from  leadership. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  little  affection 
and  much  aversion  may  be  discerned  in  the 
attitude  of  the  newspapers  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

There  are  rampant  organs  of  Bryan  senti- 
ment scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
yet  their  support  seems  to  be  a  reflection  from 
his  popularity  rather  than  a  sincere  adoption 
of  his  views  of  public  policy.  It  is  certain  that 
he  owes  none  of  his  power  to  newspaper  sup- 
port. He  is  as  defiant  of  editors  as  he  is  of 
politicians.  His  influence  is  manifestly  de- 
rived from  an  outpouring  of  popular  force  not 
comprehended  by  'the  existing  organization 
either  of  journalism  or  of  party  management, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  exponents  of  those 
interests  to  define  or  measure.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  seems  to  be 
regarded  at  times  as  something  of  a  mystery, 
although  there  is  really  ample  material  by 
which  to  trace  his  mental  processes  and  to 
survey  the  stages  of  his  development. 

WHAT  HIS  CAP.  :ER  IS  MADE  OF 

When  his  career  i .  considered  in  its  entirety 
it  appears  as  a  ccisistent  and  harmonious 
whole.  The  ideas  and  opinions  animating 
his  speeches  and  writings  are  those  that  he 
imbibed  in  his  boyhood.  Their  source  is  the 
chronic  difficulties  of  the  West  from  lack  of 
a  currency  system  adjusted  to  business  needs. 
Imperfection  in  the  medium  of  exchange  always 
assumes  the  appearance  of  shortage  in  the 
volume  of  money,  and  it  is  a  plausible  in- 
ference that  the  proper  remedy  is  for  the 
government  itself  to  assume  the  function  of 
currency  supply.  Declarations  of  policy  by 
both  great  national  parties  have  fostered  this 
belief,  while  at  the  same  time  the  course  actually 
pursued  has  been  to  stave  off  the  issue  by 
compromises,  temporary  settlements,  and  make- 
shift arrangements.  The  inability  of  the 
governmental  system  to  act  with  singleness 
of  purpose  wears  the  appearance  of  corrupt 
perversion  of  the  means  by  which  the  control 
of  public  opinion  is  exerted.  To  make  elec- 
tions effective,  to  end  party  duplicity,  and  to 
enforce  the  sincere  discharge  of  public  respon- 
sibilities are  the  underlying  purpose  of  a  per- 
sistent agitation  the  particular  aims  of  which 
vary  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Bryan's  life  has  been  devoted  to  championship 
of  this  cause. 
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AN   EXPLANATION   OF   MR.  BRYAN 


fie  has  seemed  to  be  refractory  to  party 
control  because  he  has  insisted  on  treating 
party  as  an  instrument  of  public  opinion, 
deriving  its  worth  from  that  use  and  not  from 
gains  of  office.  He  owes  nothing  to  the  arts  of 
party  management  or  to  a  subsidized  agency 
for  his  own  success,  but  he  obtains  his  in- 
fluence from  the  direct  favor  of  the  people. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  covering  his 
expenses  in  attending  the  convention  with  his 
wife,  was  all  it  cost  him  to  get  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1896.  On  reviewing  the  events 
of  that  period  it  is  now  apparent  that  his 
energy  of  purpose  performed  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service  in  putting  an  end  to  party  duplicity 
and  in  forcing  decisive  action  with  respect 
to  the  standard  of  value.  He  fought  com- 
promises then  just  as  he  has  fought  reorgani- 
zers  since,  and  throughout  his  entire  career 
he  has  labored  to  secure  complete  integrity 
of  party  function,  by  emancipating  party 
organization  from  the  control  of  special  in- 
terests and  by  making  party  action  sincerely 
expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people.  His 
courage  in  maintaining  this  position  is  the 
secret  of  his  influence.  People  feel  that  his 
heart  is  right  even  if  his  head  be  wrong.  The 
only  difference  made  by  the  passing  of  the  free- 
silver  issue  is  that  it  removed  the  champion- 
ship lists  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ride, 
and  converted  him  into  a  knight-errant,  but  he 
is  just  the  same  in  motive  and  disposition  as 
he  was  before. 

Stiff  and  unyielding  as  Mr.  Bryan  has 
always  shown  himself  to  be  in  his  dealings 
with  the  official  management  of  his  party, 
he  is  pliant  in  his  relations  with  the  party  rank 
and  file,  whose  favor  he  assiduously  cultivates. 
He  has  repeatedly  shown  that  he  can  abandon 
a  position  when  he  feels  that  it  is  rendered 
insecure  by  a  decided  ground-swell  of  public 
sentiment.  When  in  1906  he  accepted  the 
gold  standard,  he  did  so  on  the  ground  that  the 
new  conditions  established  by  the  increased 
production  of  gold  had  caused  that  settlement 
to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the 
advocates  of  bimetallism.  That  was  precisely 
the  ground  on  which  the  platform  committee 
of  the  national  convention  of  1904  proposed 
to  drop  the  issue,  but  he  resisted  such  action 
so  energetically  that  the  plank  was  omitted 
and  no  reference  was  made  to  the  subject 
in  the  platform  as  finally  adopted.  What  he 
rejected  then  he  accepted  two  years  later 
in    obedience   to    his   own    perception   that 


popular  interest  had  been  transferred  to 
other  issues. 

When  he  found  upon  trial  that  his  new 
issue  of  public  ownership  of  railroads  did  not 
take  with  the  masses  and  was  seriously  detract- 
ing from  his  influence,  he  desisted  from  advo- 
cating it,  remarking  that  he  "fully  agrees 
with  those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  turn  attention  from  regulation,  on 
which  the  people  are  ready  to  act,  to  public 
ownership,  on  which  the  people  are  not  ready 
to  act."  In  retiring  that  issue  he  was  not 
moved  by  any  desire  to  promote  party  harmony 
on  the  plane  of  expediency.  He  showed  this  by 
opening  a  fresh  source  of  disagreement.  He 
took  from  the  Populist  platform  a  demand 
for  the  introduction  of  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  and  presented  that  as  an  issue 
which  the  Democratic  party  should  champion. 

These  successive  shifts  of  position  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  conmient  in  his  own 
party,  as  being  evidence  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  flighty  experimentalist,  careless 
how  much  damage  he  does  to  party  prospects 
so  long  as  he  can  keep  himself  before  the 
public  and  add  to  his  lucrative  notoriety.  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  such  conduct 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  a 
sincere  party  leader,  according  to  all  traditions 
of  party  leadership  in  this  or  any  other  English- 
speaking  country,  but  it  is  consonant  with  the 
underlying  purpose  traceable  throughout  Mr. 
Bryan's  whole  career,  which  is  to  break  down 
party  control  of  the  people  and  establish 
popular  control  of  party. 

A   VENT   FOR   PUBLIC   DISCONTENTS 

Mr.  Bryan  is  neither  a  party  leader  nor  a 
statesman  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words. 
His  strength  is  on  the  instinctive  side  of 
character  and  not  on  the  intellectual  side. 
In  the  sway  of  his  influence  we  are  witnessing 
one  of  those  outbursts  of  popular  sentiment 
that  are  liable  to  happen  in  free  countries 
w^hen  the  common  people  are  penetrated  by 
the  conviction  that  the  constitutional  system 
is  out  of  touch  with  their  interests.  In  such 
times  all  that  is  wanted  of  a  popular  leader 
is  that  he  shall  have  the  wit,  the  courage,  and 
the  energy  to  serv^e  as  a  vent  for  the  public 
discontents.  So  long  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  thus 
serviceable,  the  American  masses  will  not 
mind  how  much  rant,  cant,  and  twaddle  he 
talks  any»  more  than  the  English  masses 
minded  the  profligacy  of  John  Wilkes,  who, 
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too,  at  the  age 'of  thirty-six,  was  raised  by 
a  happy  feat  of  utterance  to  the  position  of  a 
popular  idol,  as  a  sign  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  with  the  organization  of  public 
authority. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  existence  of 
representative  institutions  should  be  enough 
to  prevent  serious  discontent  among  the 
people  with  the  way  they  are  governed.  The 
truth  is  that  such  institutions  may  inflame 
discontent  by  continually  cheating  expecta- 
tion. This  was  pointed  out  by  Edmund 
Burke,  in  his  analysis  of  the  public  discontents 
that  generated  popular  idolatry  of  Wilkes. 
He  said: 

"  When  the  people  conceive  that  laws  and  tri- 
bunals, and  even  popular  assemblies,  are  per- 
verted from  the  ends  of  their  institution,  they  find 
in  the  names  of  those  degenerated  establishments 
only  new  motives  to  discontent." 

And  he  proceeded  to  declare  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  demagogues  nourished  into  import- 
ance by  such  conditions,  by  remarking  that 
"superficial  observers  consider  such  persons 
the  cause  of  the  public  uneasiness  when  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  eflfect  of  it." 

Essentially  the  same  situation  exists  in  this 
country  to-day.  Evidence  of  the  derangement 
of  constitutional  function  appears  in  every 
direction  when  the  operations  of  government 
are  observed.  The  theory  that  the  legislature 
represents  the  people  is  derided  by  facts  of 
common  knowledge.  Everybody  knows  that 
in  practice  American  legislative  bodies  rep- 
resent class  interests  addicted  to  treasury 
raids  and  depredations  upon  public  resources. 
According  to  the  constitutional  scheme,  it  is 


the  function  of  representative  assemblies  to 
exercise  control  over  the  executive  department 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  In  practice,  the 
people  have  to  look  to  the  executive  department 
for  exercise  of  control  over  the  bodies  pur- 
porting to  be  representative  assemblies,  to  set 
bounds  to  their  rapacity,  and  to  force  upon 
them  some  recognition  of  the  demands  of 
public  opinion  and  some  consideration  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Many  evil  results  are  experienced,  the 
particular  cause  of  which  is  so  obscure  as  to 
afford  opportunities  for  endless  party  recrimi- 
nation. But,  however  the  people  may  fail 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  they  have  become 
sensitive  to  the  effects.  They  are  instinctively 
aware  that  the  public  business  is  managed 
under  a  system  that  permits  their  interests 
to  be  betrayed,  despoiled,  and  abused.  Is 
it  at  all  strange  that  such  a  situation  should 
generate  wild  and  furious  exertions  of  popular 
force  ? 

The  prime  source  of  the  pubUc  discontents 
is  the  failure  of  American  representative 
institutions  to  secure  responsible  government. 
As  Speaker  Reed  once  frankly  declared, 
"It  is  true  we  have  at  present  irresponsible 
government,  so  divided  that  nobody  can  teU 
who  is  to  blame."  The  people  are  in  revolt 
against  the  dishonesty  of  the  system.  They 
are  delighted  to  find  a  good  stick  to  strike  at  it. 
And  that  is  the  significance  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  is  the  effect  of  public  uneasiness  of  a  kind 
which,  in  the  constitutional  history  of  our 
race,  has  always  been  a  portent  that  a  certain 
stage  of  political  development  has  been  reached 
and  that  a  new  advance  is  about  to  take  place. 
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E  HAVE  boasted  for  a  century  and 
a  half  about  the  wonderful  natu- 
ral resources  of  our  country  and, 
except  for  a  few  farsighted  men,  we  have  not 
realized  the  smallest  fraction  of  their  possi- 


bilities. We  have  measured  our  natural  re- 
sources by  their  power  to  stand  abuse.  Until 
recently  we  have  never  considered  their  hun- 
dredfold greater  possibilities  under  proper  us^^ 
As  illustrations,  let  us  take  the  biographies  of 
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two  rivers,  the  Savannah  in  the  Southeast  and 
the  Sacramento  in  the  West. 

THE  SAVANNAH  RIVER 

Up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  where 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina join,  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  which  controls  the  destinies 
of  8,000  square  miles  of  fertile  territory  and 
some  250,000  people.  From  the  point  where 
the  Tugaloo  and  Keowee  rivers  join  to  make 
the  main  stream,  to  Tybee  Roads  at  its  mouth, 
the  channel  is  450  miles,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  only  about  250  miles  in  an  air-line. 
Like  all  the  Appalachian  rivers,  the  Savannah 
is  divided  into  three  zones;  the  first  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and 
the  slopes  are  steep,  giving  the  stream  many 
falls  and  rapids;  the  second  through  the  hill 
country,  or  Piedmont,  where  there  are  still 
rapids  and  occasional  falls;  and  the  third 
along  the  lower  alluvial  valleys  where  the 
stream  is  sluggish.  The  people  of  these 
three  zones  differ  greatly  in  their  occupations 
and  in  other  respects,  but  they  all  depend 
on  the  river,  although  many  of  them  consider 
it  their  worst  enemy. 

The  mountain  folk  see  the  streams  carrying 
away  their  soil,  leaving  gullies  and  rocks. 
The  Piedmont  peo[)le  every  year  have  reason 
to  dread  the  freshets  which  wash  away  their 
homes,  flood  their  farms,  and  recede,  leaving 
the  good  soil  covered  with  debris. 

And  far  down  on  the  sluggish  part  of  the 
stream,  when  it  overflows,  many  miles  of  rich 
land  is  turned  into  swamp.  From  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  the  river  dominates  the  farmers 
of  its  valley. 

Further,  in  the  Piedmont  country  are 
growing  up  many  manufacturing  communi- 
ties. They  derive  their  power  from  the  river. 
As  the  floods  grow  worse  every*  year,  the 
manufacturers  arc  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  river  as  a  menace.  It  is  changing  from 
an  obedient  servant  to  a  tvTannical  master. 

The  Savannah  River  used  to  be  a  great 
transportation  line.  But  with  the  increasing 
floods  it  is  becoming  fickle.  Sometimes  it 
is  too  high  for  navigation;  at  other  times  it  is 
too  low;  and  all  the  while  it  is  forming  bars 
and  shoals,  which  threaten  the  business  of  the 
river  men,  and  dropping  silt  at  its  mouth  until, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dredging  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  river  would  have  ruined 
the  great  harbor  it  has  made  at  its  mouth. 


This  malignant  spirit  of  ^he  river  toward 
its  people  is  the  result  of  bad  treatment. 
When  the  people  first  settled  along  its  banks 
it  was  not  so.  There  were  floods  and  freshets, 
but  they  were  milder.  The  river  carried 
silt  down  to  the  harbor,  but  less  of  it.  But 
the  people  of  the  mountains  cut  away  the 
forests;  there  was  nothing  left  to  retard  the 
rainfall  in  its  rush  toward  the  sea,  and  no 
covering  to  protect  the  soil  from  erosion. 
Now  the  Savannah's  people  are  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  ignorance;  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  if  the  river  is  to  serve 
them  it  must  be  properly  treated.  They 
are  beginning  scientifically  to  study  their 
great  servant.  The  conception  of  the  river 
as  the  most  powerful  and  valuable  thing  they 
own  is  dawning  upon  them. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  its  real  value  with- 
out a  clear  mental  picture  of  it  as  it  would 
have  been  under  good  treatment.  If  the 
Savannah  watershed  were  a  part  of  Egypt, 
to  be  developed  as  homes  for  an  alien  and 
inferior  race,  what  would  the  British  Gov- 
ernment do  with  it?  The  first  zone,  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  watershed,  would 
be  devoted  to  one  crop  —  trees,  for  on  those 
slopes  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  hard- 
wood forests  in  the  United  States.  Every 
waterfall  and  rapid  would  be  generating 
power  to  run  sawmills  or  to  carry  the  cut 
lumber  to  market.  And  this  would  be  a  per- 
petual industry,  for  with  proper  cutting  these 
forests  would  last  forever. 

The  Tallulah  River  will  scfvt  as  an  example 
of  what  water-power  these  tributary'  streams 
afford.  From  the  mouth  of  Popcorn  Creek, 
near  its  headwaters,  twenty-five  miles  to 
Tiger  Creek,  the  fall  is  265  feet.  All  along 
this  stretch,  good,  small  power-sites  are 
available.  In  the  next  four  miles,  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids  above  Tallulah  Falls,  the  drop 
is  fifty-five  feet.  These  rapids  drop  no  feet 
and  then  the  stream  in  a  deep  gorge  makes 
five  falls,  a  total  of  about  250  feet,  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

THROUGH  THE  PIEDMONT  PLATEAU 

Between  the  first  and  second  zones,  where 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  leave  the  moun- 
tains and  become  larger,  there  are  almost 
always  natural  reservoir  sites.  On  the  Sav- 
annah there  are  fourteen  already  surveyed. 
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Careful  forestry  would  have  lessened  the  floods 
but  not  done  away  with  them  altogether. 
But  as  these  diminished  floods  came  down 
from  the  hills  they  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
reservoirs.  Below  them  there  would  be  no 
flood  damage.  This  second  zone,  the  Pied- 
mont country,  is  a  farming  dbtrict  where 
many  staple  crops,  including  cotton,  are 
grown.    This  would  suffer  no  change  except 
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THE  SAVANNAH  RIVER  VALLEY 
Shoiring  the  forest  zone  in  the  mountains,  manufacturing  and  farming 
sone  tfarou^  the  Piedmont,  and  the  zone  of  navigation  and  agriculture 
from  AugusU  to  the  sea. 

that  there  would  be  regulation  to  prevent  the 
careless  farming  that  leads  to  the  erosion  of 
the  soil;  for  this  in  time  leads  to  the  choking 
up  of  the  streams  and  the  river  with  silt  and 
debris.  This  Piedmont  district  is  also  becom- 
ing a  manufacturing  country.  Cotton  mills 
and  wood-working  factories  are  being  built. 
The  great  incentive  to  this  growth  is  the 
water-power,  and  the  reservoirs  would  almost 
double  this.  For  a  plant  can  utilize  only  the 
•  amount  of  power  which  the  river  furnishes 
in  its  low  stages.  Between  the  last  of  the 
surveyed  dams  (at  Seneca  River)  and  Augusta, 


the  Savannah  at  its  lowest  stage  will  generate 
92,890  horse-power.  But  for  the  lowest  stage 
of  the  six  months  of  flood  it  would  generate 
139,070  horse-power.  The  fourteen  reser- 
voirs would  hold  enough  of  the  excess  flood- 
waters  in  storage,  to  loosen  gradually,  to  keep 
the  power  capacity  of  the  river  between  these 
points  up  to  139,070  horse-power  all  the 
year  round.  As  an  incidental  to  preventing 
the  increasing  flood  destruction,  the  reser- 
voirs would  increase  the  potential  value  of  the 
river  about  $940,000  a  year;  for  $20  a  horse- 
power per  year  is  a  fair  price  for  power  in 
the  South  —  certainly  not  too  high;  and  this 
does  not  count  the  power  developed  at  the 
reservoir  dams  themselves. 

At  the  lower  boundary  of  this  second,  or 
power  zone,  stands  the  city  of.  Augusta,  one 
of  the  two  cities  which  the  Savannah  River 
has  already  made.  It  was  the  head  of  effec- 
tive navigation  and  had  become  a  commercial 
centre  before  the  railroads  came.  As  the 
railroads  grew  more  effective  and  the  river, 
through  bad  treatment,  less  so,  the  river 
traffic  fell  off;  yet  even  under  these  circum- 
stances it  amounted  to  about  $6,500,000  in 
1904.  But,  far  more  important  to  the  people 
of  Augusta  than  the  tonnage  which  the  river 
boats  carried,  is  the  fact  that  they  carry  freight 
at  all;  for  so  long  as  they  carry  freight  the 
railroad  rates  have  to  be  made  in  reference 
to  their  competition.  It  is  about  150  miles 
from  Augusta  to  Savannah.  The  freight  rate 
on  the  railroad  for  cotton  is  22  cents  per  100  lbs. 
It  is  about  150  miles  from  Augusta  to  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  The  railroad  rate  is  28  cents 
per  100  lbs.  The  difference  is  that  there  is 
no  river  running  between  Augusta  and  Green- 
ville. 

Added  to  this  commercial  advantage  in 
shipping  toward  the  sea,  the  river  has  furnished 
power  to  run  the  twenty-one  cotton  mills 
which  make  Augusta  a  manufacturing  city. 
It  has  the  cheapest  water-power  for  any  large 
amount  anywhere  in  the  country. 

IN  THE  LOWER  VALLEY 

Below  Augusta  is  the  third  zone,  that  of 
navigation.  The  United  States  Government 
has  spent  more  than  $600,000  in  dredging, 
and  building  levees  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  a 
five-foot  channel  open  the  year  round,  and 
in  this  they  have  not  been  entirely  successful. 

The  reservou-s  surveyed  would  hold  more 
than  5,183  square  miles  of  water  a  foot  deep 
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from  the  flood-time  until  low  water,  which 
is  enough  to  raise  the  depth  of  the  river  at 
Augusta  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  and  main- 
tain that  depth  for  ii8  days,  or  about  the 
length  of  the  dry  period. 

There  are  two  other  things  which  the  com- 
prehensive right  treatment  of  the  Savannah 
would  do:  it  would  in  a  large  measure  check 
the  tendency  of  the  river  to  form  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  which  now  necessitates  much  costly 
dredging  in  Savannah  harbor.  And  it  would 
allow  the  old  rice  plantations,  once  the  most 
profitable  farms  of  that  country,  to  be  drained 
and  kept  free  from  floods. 

There  are  three  great  pursuits  which  are 
making  the  people  of  that  8,000  square  miles 
rich:  agriculture,  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
which  depends  on  the  right  treatment  of  the 
river  and  the  streams  that  drain  into  it; 
manufacturing,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
jpore  dependent  on  water-power;  and  com- 
merce, which  without  the  Savannah  would 
hardly  exist.  The  farmers  grow  the  cotton, 
the  manufacturers  double  its  value,  and  the 
merchants  make  a  profit  in  selling  it;  and  all 
of  them,  and  all  the  others  that  depend  on  them, 
are  dependent  for  their  future  prosperity 
on  the  right  treatment  of  their  great  river. 

The  Savannah  rises  in  the  rugged  country 
where  the  Balsam  cross-range  breaks  up  the 
long  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  same 
forests  that  protect  its  watershed  protect  the 
headwaters  of  the  French  Broad,  which  flows 
eastward,  the  Saluda  which  flows  southwest, 
and  the  Tuckasegee  which  runs  south-west- 
ward into  the  Tennessee.  These  rivers,  too,  are 
growing  uglier  and  uglier  each  year  under 
bad  treatment;  and  they  also,  if  used  with 
judgment,  would  be  of  untold  service  to  the 
people  of  their  valleys.  For  the  Savannah 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  a  type  of  all 
the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Appalachians  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  serve,  too,  as  a  type 
for  those  that  flow  westward  from  the  Appa- 
lachians, except  that  they  have  a  further 
history  and  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  as 
a  part  of  a  greater  river,  the  Mississippi. 

THE    SACRAMENTO    RIVER 

In  the  old  days  of  the  gold  craze,  the  mer- 
chantmen from  the  Atlantic  which  went  around 
the  Horn  and  could  sail  in  the  Golden  Gate 
and  go  safely  up  the  river  to  the  city  of 
Sacramento.  The  hills  were  worked  for  gold 
and  the  valley  soon  came  to  hold  wheat  ranches 


of  hundreds  of  square  miles.  What  used  to 
be  the  old  Glenn  ranch  is  now  a  county,  and 
Western  counties  are  half  as  big  as  most 
Eastern  states.  The  Sacramento  then  carried 
a  large  and  profitable  traffic.  But  the  Western 
people  abused  their  river  and  it  was  even 
quicker  to  resent  abuse  than  the  Eastern 
rivers.  In  the  hills,  the  streanfis  were  used 
for  hydraulic  mining  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  dirt  were  washed  into  the  river.  In  the 
valley,  although  the  rainfall  was  light,  the 
farmers  let  the  river  run  by  unused,  and  year 
after  year  sowed  wheat  until  the  soil,  without 
water,  gave  out.  Some  of  those  famous  wheat 
lands  have  reverted  to  sheep  pastures  and  even 
then  will  support  only  one  sheep  to  the  acre. 
There  is  little  profit  in  wheat-raising  anywhere 
in  the  valley  now.  The  river  craft  have  almost 
disappeared,  for  the  river  has  carried  down 
the  tons  of  debris  which  the  hydraulic  mining 
loosened  in  the  hills  and  formed  obstructing 
bars  and  shoals.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  improving  the  river  between  Sacramento 
and  its  mouth.  Yet  the  railroad  does  the 
business.  The  river  is  principally  useful  as 
a  theoretical  competitor  to  keep  the  railroad 
rates  low. 

In  the  old  days  a  man  standing  in  the  main 
street  of  Marysville,  on  the  Feather  River, 
(one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento) 
could  see  only  the  top  half  of  the  masts  of  the 
schooners  lying  at  the  landings.  Now,  if 
there  were  any  schooners  there,  he  could  see 
most  of  their  hulls.  The  river  has  raised 
its  bed  twelve  feet  since  observations  have 
been  taken.  It  is  almost  as  high  as  the  street, 
so  that,  to  reach  the  bridge  over  it,  the  traveler 
has  to  go  up  an  incline.  Lower  down  on  the 
Sacramento  the  bed  is  higher  than  it  used  to 
be  and  1,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
California  is  a  semi-worthless  tule  marsh. 
Great  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  ox\ 
levees  to  reclaim  small  patches  of  it;  for  this 
reclaimed  land,  which  has  to  be  pumped 
free  of  water,  is  worth  in  places  as  much  as 
$200  an  acre. 

The  culminating  act  of  retribution  by  the 
river  was  the  flood  of  March,  1907 — the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  valley.  The  crops 
growing  on  300,000  acres  were  completely 
inundated  and  ruined.  Many  miles  of  costly 
levees  were  destroyed.  The  railroads  lost 
bridges  and  culverts  and  in  places  parts  of 
their  road-beds.      The  line  from  Marysville 
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to  Knight's  Landing  was  closed  from  March 
19th  to  May  13th.  The  highway  and  the 
electric-railway  bridges  over  the  Feather 
River  at  Oroville  were  carried  away.  The 
highway  bridges  across  the  American,  the 
Mokelumne,  and  the  Cosumnes  —  all  trib- 
utaries of  the  Sacramento  —  were  lost.  Three 
costly  dredges  for  mining  gold-bearing  gravel 
were  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  Stock- 
ton was  flooded  for  nearly  a  week.  About 
half  of  Oroville  suffered  similarly.  And 
lastly  the  flood  prepared  the  way  for  an  even 
greater  catastrophe  in  the  future,  for  it  car- 
ried away  the  dam  on  the  Yuba  River,  fourteen 
miles  above  the  mouth,  known  as  Barrier  No.  i, 
and  let  down  some  1,000,000  cubic. yards  of 
mining  debris  into  the  channel  below. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  people  has  changed. 
Hydraulic  mining  is  now  illegal.  Much  of  the 
watershed  is  protected  by  National  Forests. 
And  they  are  going  one  step  further  in  atone- 
ment for  their  former  folly.  One  morning 
last  summer  the  Southern  Pacific  train  from 
the  North  dropped  a  car  of  Government  offi- 
cials at  the  little  town  of  Red  Bluff  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley.  They  were  met 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  town,  and,  marshalled 
by  the  sheriff  on  horseback,  drove  out  a  few 
miles  to  Iron  Canon,  where  the  river  runs 
between  two  high  cliffs.  It  is  the  place  where 
the  river  leaves  the  hills  and  enters  the  wider 
portion  of  its  valley.  A  dam  across  this 
gorge  would  make  a  lake  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long;  and  this  is  what  the  Red  Bluff  people 
hope  to  see,  for  they  hope  that  here  will  be 
one  of  the  reservoirs  that  will  bring  the  Sacra- 
mento back  into  a  docile  and  serviceable  mood. 
Looking  north  from  the  bluffs  of  Iron  Canon, 
one  can  see  Mt.  Shasta  on  which  the  river  rises 
and,  in  the  other  direction,  the  broad  valley 
stretching  150  miles  to  Suisun  Bay.  Toward 
Shasta  are  the  forests  and  the  water-power; 
toward  Suisun  Bay,  agriculture,  navigation, 
^nd  conunerce.  Iron  Canon  is  the  key  of 
one  of  the  great  opportunities  which  nature 
has  given  us  on  this  continent. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  RIVER 

A  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  now 
irrigated,  about  400,000  acres  out  of  the 
total  3,000,000  acres  of  possible  farming  land. 
It  b  not  very  much  better  than  other  irrigated 
regions  in  the  West,  except  that  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  its  branches  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  all  the  land  tributary  to  it.    The  opportun- 


ity lies  in  the  other  2,600,000  acres.  From 
two  main  canals  leading  out  of  the  Iron  Canon 
reservoir,  supplemented  by  irrigation  sys- 
tems from  the  lower  tributaries,  the  whole 
valley  could  be  watered,  some  60,000  fanns  — 
land  enough  to  support  300,000  people  devoted 
to  agriculture,   who  in  turn  would   support 


THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
One  of  the  richest  opportunities  in  the  United  States  if  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  are  scientifically  handled.  The  shaded  area  shows  the 
land  flooded  in  the  past  or  in  danger  of  flood. 

twice  their  number  of  doctors,  merchants, 
lawyers,  real-estate  dealers,  etc.,  in  the  valley 
towns.  If  the  people  will  but  direct  its  energy, 
the  river  will  grow  their  crops.  More  than 
that,  it  will  help  gather  them,  for  electricity 
will  soon  be  furnishing  power  for  the  farms 
which  is  now  developed  by  steam,  by  horses, 
and  by  men. 

From  the  streams  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
there  is  already  developed  more  than  100,000 
horse-power.  That  k  hardly  a  beginning 
and  yet  it  has  pointed  the  way.  Water  gen- 
erates the  power  for  the  electric  line  between 
Chico  and  Marysville.    It  will  furnish  enough 
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to  run  the  lines  that  are  now  planned  to  con- 
nect the  valley  towns,  and  many  others  which 
are  not  planned  to  connect  towns  that  do  not 
exist.  The  river  will  provide  transportation 
for  passengers  and  freight  by  rail  as  well  as 
by  boat  if  the  people  will  but  harness  it  for 
the  work. 

In  the  hills  in  Placer  County  is  the  power 
plant  of  the  Hidden  Treasure  Gold  Mining 
Company,  generating  200  horse-power  to  run 
its  mines.  There  are  many  other  isolated 
cases  like  this  now,  but  when  the  river  is 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  serve  its  people, 
there  will  be  not  only  mine-working  in  the 
hills,  but  manufacturing  plants  will  be  located 
all  over  the  valley.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  plant  be  near  the  waterfall.  There  are 
transmission  lines  which  carry  power  200 
miles. 

Men  are  just  beginning  to  study  the  habits  of 
rivers.  They  know  that  a  swift  current 
usually  picks  up  silt  and  gravel  and  scours 
out  its  bed  with  it;  that  a  sluggish  river  usu- 
ally drops  what  silt  it  is  carrying.  But  these 
general  laws  depend  much  on  the  material 
of  the  river  bed  and  many  other  things.  The 
Geological  Survey  is  experimenting  to  get  ex- 
act data  on  these  points.  With  it  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  material  of  any  particular 


river's  bed,  they  will  be  able  to  make  it  attend 
to  its  own  silt  and  debris  problem.  By  regu- 
lating the  flow  from  the  reservoirs,  for  example, 
they  will  make  the  Sacramento  clean  a  channel 
for  itself  which  it  now  costs  thousands  of 
dollars  to  do  imperfectly  by  dredging.  And  if 
by  wise  management  the  river  bed  can  be 
lowered  as  it  has  been  raised  by  abuse,  the 
tule  swamps  will  be  changed  into  fertile  fields 
and  1,000,000  acres  more  or  less  added  to  the 
productive  area  of  the  state  of  California. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

When  the  opportunity  of  the  Sacramento 
is  finally  accepted,  one  can  ride  through  a 
swampless  valley  that  knows  no  floods  and  in 
which  a  harnessed  river  is  growing  the  people's 
crops  and  helping  to  gather  them,  manufac- 
turing their  goods  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  valley,  or  taking  the  people 
and  their  goods  the  first  step  on  the  journey  to 
other  parts. 

And  this  will  not  mean  that  the  Sacramento 
Valley  will  be  further  advanced  in  material 
civilization  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
will  only  mean  that  the  nation  has  awakened 
to  the  serviceability  of  its  rivers  when  they 
are  used  with  a  broad  and  scientific  imder- 
standing. 


THE  RICHES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 

FORESTS 

GREAT  TRACTS  AWAITING  AMERICAN  CAPITAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

BY 

ROY  CRANDALL 


THE  value  of  the  tropical  forest-stretches 
of  the  Philippines,  estimated  as  a  crop, 
is  practically  beyond  human  compre- 
hension/' said  Major  George  P.  Ahem,  the 
Director  of  Forestry  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  wooded  country  is  3,000  square  miles 
larger  than  the  state  of  New  York.  Much 
of  the  timber  for  which  the  Government  makes 
a  stumpage  charge  of  $1.20  per  1,000  feet 
sells  in  Manila  for  $35  a  thousand,  a  price 
fixed  by  the  cost  of  timber  from  Oregon  and 
Australia.    The    difference    is    the    cost    of 


lumbering,  transportation,  and  profit — a  good 
part  of  it  the  latter. 

One  small  tract  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Silay, 
in  northern  Negros,  was  recently  surveyed 
for  an  American  company  which  has  secured 
the  exclusive  logging  privilege  of  that  tract 
for  twenty  years.  It  embraces  sixty  square 
miles.  Months  were  spent  in  ascertaining 
the  worth  of  the  available  supply  and  no  trees 
smaller  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter  were 
taken  into  consideration.  Thirty  per  cent, 
was  then  deducted  for  possible  defects  and  the 
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remaining  supply  at  market  rates  is  worth 
$44,000,000.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  timber 
m  that  stand  is  composed  of  the  six  so-called 
standard  growths  mostly  used  in  the  common 
commercial  branches.  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
majority  of  trees  in  that  stand  are  under 
twenty  inches  —  the  smallest  diameters  the 
Forester  will  allow  to  be  cut  —  they  will 
attain  maturity  before  the  present  available 
supply  is  taken  off  and,  as  a  result,  the 
tract  will  be  even  more  valuable  after  the 
$44,000,000  worth  has  been  taken  from  it 
than  it  is  to-day. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  all  of  the  forest 
lands  on  the  islands  are  as  rich  as  this;  though 
many  are  richer.  If  the  entire  acreage  be 
only  half  as  thickly  and  as  richly  forested, 
the  60,000  square  miles  could  be  immediately 
thinned  of  about  half  what  they  now  bear,  and 
ftie  cutting  would  be  worth  $21,000,000,000. 

That  our  own  forests  are  becoming  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  on  them  adds  incalculably 
to  the  importance  of  those  of  the  Philippines, 
for  on  their  supply  this  country  will  be  forced 
to  make  heavy  drains  before  many  years. 
Major  Ahem  thinks  that  the  Philippine 
lauan  can  be  used  instead  of  pine  in  construc- 
tion work.  It  is  certain  that  the  Philippine 
supply  will  mean  added  activity  in  many  small 
wood-working  industries.  There  is  much 
match  material  in  the  straight-grained  Phil- 
ippine pine.  The  Philippine  forests  will 
add  to  the  spool-cutting  industry,  for  fine 
birch  is  found  there;  to  pencil-making,  as 
red  cedar  is  common;  to  tight  stave-cutting, 
as  there  are  ample  supplies  of  a  heavy  yellow 
oak;  to  cigar-box  making,  to  railroad  cross- 
tie  cutting;  but  better  than  all  those  will  be 
the  boon  it  will  confer  on  the  cabinet  and 
furniture  makers,  especially  to  those  who 
make  fine  tables.  Tables  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter can  be  cut  from  the  swelling  buttresses 
of  the  narra  tree,  as  the  Philippine  mahogany 
is  called. 

The  buttresses  from  which  these  are  made 
are  a  peculiarity  of  many  heavy  tropical  trees, 
being  especially  marked  in  this  species.  The 
enormous  height  and  weight  of  the  trees  bring 
so  serious  a  demand  upon  the  shallow  roots 
that  they  would  topple  over  in  the  face  of 
a  severe  storm  if  nature  did  not  provide  against 
such  a  mishap.  She  takes  guard  against  that 
possible  catastrophe  by  causing  the  tree  to 
bulge  where  it  leaves  the  ground  to  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  main  part  of  the  trunk. 


There  are  thousands  of  these  buttressed 
trees  growing  on  the  islands — some  six,  seven, 
and  even  twelve  feet  in  diameter 

Ebony  is  also  found  in  great  quantities 
and  another  dense  hard  wood,  as  good  as 
Ugnum  vitae  for  pulley  blocks,  grows  in  great 
profusion.  There  is  in  addition  the  dios- 
pyros,  closely  akin  to  ebony  and  much  in 
use  for  making  inkstands,  backing  hair 
brushes  and  making  handles  for  expensive 
toilet  articles.  It  sells  in  America  by  the 
pound.  In  the  Philippines  millions  of  logs 
cut  from  it  are  used  in  corduroying  roads. 
Another  wood  in  which  our  insular  posses- 
sions are  rich  is  balacbacan.  A  market 
for  it  has  already  been  created.  Seattle  has 
pledged  itself  to  purchase  all  it  can  secure 
at  a  rate  of  $90  a  thousand  feet.  It  can  be 
bought  standing  as  low  as  $2  an  acre,  stumpage 
fee,  can  be  cut  and  taken  out  for  $15  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  transported  for  $10  additional. 
This  means  a  profit  of  $63  a  thousand  feet. 
There  is  a  comparatively  small  stand  of  this 
timber  now  surveyed  and  ready  for  the  log- 
gers. Major  Ahem  has  estimated  the  measure 
of  the  supply  at  174,000,000  feet,  worth  at 
Seattle  a  net  profit  of  $11,562,000. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  tb**  tanning 
interests  of  this  country  were  having  diffi- 
culty in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  tan 
bark.  That  scarcity  can  be  overcome  by 
supplies  from  the  forests  of  the  Philippines, 
for  in  the  vast  mangrove  swamps  tanning 
wood  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  the 
wood  giving  five  tons  of  bark  to  the  acre. 
The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible  and 
the  bark  carries  a  higher  percentage  of  tan- 
ning material  than  either  hemlock  or  oak, 
which  are  conunonly  used. 

Just  how  rich  the  island  area  will  tum  out, 
nobody  may  now  say  with  any  definite  knowl- 
edge, for  every  month  of  study  reveals  new 
and  unsuspected  wealth.  Already  1,100  differ- 
ent species  of  trees  have  been  seen  and  classified 
—  or  600  more  than  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  i ,  100  will  probably  be  increased  to 
1,500  within  the  next  two  years  as  the  "timber 
cruisers"  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  some 
of  the  vast  tracts  which  up  to  date  have  been 
merely  glanced  at. 

With  all  this  timber  in  the  Philippines,  it 
seems  paradoxical  that  Manila  should  import 
lumber  from  Oregon.  The  lack  is  not  of  timber 
but  of  men,  capital,  and  transportation 
facilities.    There    are   few   railroads   in    the 
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islands  and  those,  of  course,  traverse  the 
more  thickly  settled  and,  therefore,  the  least 
thickly  wooded  sections.  The  Filipinos  have 
never  lumbered  except  in  a  desultory  manner. . 
Thev  have  not  had  the  capital.  General 
report  is,  too,  although  Major  Ahem  dis- 
agrees with  this,  that  the  Filipino  is  a 
poor  laborer.  No  experienced  American  lum- 
bermen have  yet  come  to  operate.  There 
are  two  firms  in  existence  but  neither  of  them 
is  headed  by  a  practical  lumberman.  As  a 
result  of  all  these  things,  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  Philippine  forests  cut  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  and  the  lumber  markets  of 
Manila  as  well  as  those  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  are  supplied  from  Oregon  and 
Australia. 

Major  Ahem  came  to  the  United  States 
early  in  February  for  a  brief  visit,  the  third 
in  nine  years.  He  is  seemingly  content  to 
spend  the  balance  of  his  days  in  the  islands 
because  he  has  taken  an  absorbing  interest 
not  only  in  his  work  but  in  the  future  of  the 
islands  and  their  people.  He  wants  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  industry  which  he  is  trying 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
civilized  world  and  which  he  hopes  to  see 
take  on  such  proportions  that  it  will  give  back 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  every  dollar 
it  has  cost.  He  is  singularly  qualified  for  the 
task,  because  with  the  training  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  he  combines  the 
knowledge  of  a  lawyer,  wears  the  degree  of  a 
professor,  and  is  backed  up  both  by  a  practical 
and  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
forestry.  Added  to  those  qualifications,  he 
has  a  powerful  frame,  enormous  physical 
strength,  and  a  bubbling  enthusiasm. 

He  became  a  forester  through  sympathy 
for  trees.  Twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States 
Infantry,  stationed  in  the  West,  he  found 
a  tract  of  10,000  square  miles  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  were  not  on  the  map.  They 
had  never  been  surveyed  or  charted  and  no 
knowledge  of  that  great  stretch  was  obtainable. 
The  young  officer  begged  the  War  Department 
to  allow  him  to  chart  that  land.  He  was 
placed  on  detached  duty  and  given  three 
years  to  complete  the  task.  There  he  began 
to  understand  for  the  first  time  the  length, 
breadth,  and  wickedness  of  forest  depredations. 
He  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  that 
had  been  hacked  down  and  partially  used  for 
fencing  and  for  poles  or  for  firewood.    He 


walked  over  miles  of  territory  denuded  by 
axe  and  fire  for  no  visible  cause.  He  wrote 
his  findings  and  his  opinions  to  the  National 
Forest  Service  and  asked  for  all  available 
literature  on  the  subject.  In  two  years  he 
knew  so  much  about  forestry  that  he  realized 
there  was  much  that  he  didn't  know,  and  he 
yeamed  to  know  it  all.  He  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  question  from  every  angle,  and  because 
of  that  desire  he  believed  that  he  should  be 
a  lawyer  as  well.  The  late  Daniel  Lamont 
was  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time  and  the  wish 
of  Captain  Ahem  was  conveyed  to  him. 
Secretary  Lamont  was  interested  in  an  officer 
with  so  pronounced  a  desire  for  learning,  and 
sent  for  him. 

"Captain,"  he  said  sharply,  "I  have  been 
informed  that  you  wish  to  take  a  lawyer's 
degree  and  to  obtain  a  further  scientific  grasp 
on  forestry.  I  am  going  to  open  a  recruiting 
station  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Univer- 
sity is  located  at  New  Haven.  I  shall  assign 
you  to  take  conmiand  of  that  station.  I  trust 
you  understand  me?" 

The  grateful  captain,  without  mentioning 
specifically  what  he  understood,  thanked  the 
Secretary  and  withdrew.  He  entered  the 
senior  class  at  Yale  and  graduated  with 
honors. 

Secretary  Lamont  was  deeply  gratified 
and  he  informed  Captain  Ahem  that  he 
would  send  him  to  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Boseman,  Mont.,  to  teach  military  science 
and  that  he  wished  him  to  accept  the  chair 
of  forestry  at  that  college.  For  a  nmnber 
of  years  the  captain  was  stationed  there,  lec- 
turing to  large  classes  on  the  subject  closest 
to  his  heart.  When  the  late  war  was  foreseen, 
the  captain  was  recalled  to  active  army  life. 
He  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a  fighting  man. 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  was  detached 
again  and  ordered  to  create  the  Forestry 
Bureau. 

It  was  an  assignment  for  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted.  His  years  of  outdoor  life  made 
|X)ssible  long  joumeys  of  exploration  and 
investigation  which  would  have  been  unbeara- 
ble hardships  for  many  technical  students 
of  forestry.  His  years  as  a  soldier  had  taught 
him  how  to  treat  the  natives  and  gain  their 
good  will,  and  the  vastness  of  the  task  set 
before  him  appealed  to  his  pride. 

He  took  hold  with  a  msh.  He  enforced 
forestation  methods  and  collected  stumpage 
fees  with   such  despatch   that   before  many 
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months  his  work  had  made  such  a  shovsing 
that  Secretar)'  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  forced  to  submit  to  much 
good-natured  raillery  from  both  Secretary 
Root  of  the  State  Department,  and  Secretary 
Taft  of  the  War  Department,  because  from  the 
Philippine  Forest   Service   there   came   more 


money  to  the  national  treasury  than  came  from 
the  vastly  greater  National  Forest  Service 
of  this  country.  In  five  years,  the  surplus 
funds  above  all  expenses  of  the  creation  and 
management  of  the  bureau  was  1,000,000 
pesos,  or  $500,000,  which  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington and  [)laced  to  the  credit  of  that  bureau. 


A  NEW  PATRIOTISM 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  AN  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  BROUGHT  ON  BY  NATIONAL  WASTE 

BY 

GIFFORD    PINCHOT 

(united  states  forester) 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  are  on 
the  verge  of  one  of  the  great  quiet 
decisions  which  determine  national 
destinies.  Crises  happen  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  and  a  peaceful  crisis  may  be  as  vital 
and  controUing  as  any  that  comes  with  national 
uprising  and  the  clash  of  arms.  Such  a 
crisis,  uneventful  and  almost  unperceived, 
is  upon  us  now,  and  unwittingly  we  are  en- 
gaged in  making  the  decision  that  is  thus 
forced  upon  us.  And,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
our  decision  is  wrong.  Fortunately,  it  is 
not  yet  final. 

The  question  we  axe  deciding  with  so  little 
consciousness  of  what  it  involves  is  this: 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  natural  re- 
sources? Upon  the  final  answer  that  we 
shall  make  to  it  hangs  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  nation  in  accomplishing  its  manifest 
destiny. 

Few  Americans  will  deny  that  it  is  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate that  a  democratic  republic  is  the  best 
form  of  government  yet  devised,  and  that  the 
ideals  and  institutions  of  the  great  republic 
taken  together  must  and  do  work  out  in  a 
prosperous,  contented,  peaceful,  and  right- 
eous people;  and  to  exercise,  through  precept 
and  example,  an  influence  for  good  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  That  destiny  seems 
to  us  brighter  and  more  certain  of  rcaliza- 
6on  to-day  than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that 
in  population,  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in 
national  efficiency  generally,  we  have  reached 
a  place  far  beyond  the  farthest  hopes  oif  the 
founders   of   the   Republic.    Arc   the   causes 


which  have  led  to  our  marvelous  development 
likely  to  be  repeated  indefinitely  in  the  future, 
or  is  there  a  reasonable  possibility,  or  even  a 
probability,  that  conditions  may  arise  which 
will  check  our  growth? 

Danger  to  a  nation  comes  either  from 
without  or  from  within.  In  the  first  great 
crisis  of  our  history,  the  Revolution,  another 
people  attempted  from  without  to  halt  the 
march  of  our  destiny  by  refusing  to  us  liberty. 
With  reasonable  prudence  and  preparedness 
we  need  never  fear  another  such  attempt. 
If  there  be  danger,  it  is  not  from  an  external 
source.  In  the  second  great  crisis,  the  Civil 
War,  a  part  of  our  own  people  strove  for  an 
end  which  would  have  checked  the  progress  of 
our  development.  Another  such  attempt  has 
become  forever  impossible.  If  there  be  dan- 
ger, it  is  not    from  a  division  of  our  people. 

OUR  THIRD  NATIONAL   CRISIS 

In  the  third  great  crisis  of  our  hbtory, 
which  has  now  come  upon  us  unawares,  our 
whole  people,  unconsciously  and  for  lack  of 
foresight,  seem  to  have  united  together  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources without  which  it  cannot  enduro. 
This  is  the  pressing  danger  now,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  to  which  our  national  life  has 
been  exposed.  A  nation  deprived  of  libert>' 
may  win  it,  a  nation  divided  may  reunite,  but 
a  nation  whose  natural  resources  ate  destroyed 
must  inevitably  pay  the  penalty  of  poverty, 
degradation,  add  decay. 

At  first  blush  this  may  seem  like  an  un* 
panJpjjaWe  ffiisdAjception  and  over-statement, 
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and  if  it  is  not  true  it  certainly  is  unpardon- 
able. Let  us  consider  the  facts.  Some  of 
them  are  well  known,  and  the  salient  ones 
can  be  put  very  briefly. 

The  five  indispensably  essential  materials 
in  our  ci\ilization  are  wood,  water,  coal, 
iron,  and  agricultural  products. 

We  have  timber  for  less  than  thirty  years 
at  the  present  rate  of  cutting.  The  figures 
indicate  that  our  demands  uix)n  the  forest 
have  increased  twice  as  fast  as  our  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  anthracite  coal  for  but  fifty  years, 
and  bituminous  coal  for  one  hundred. 

Our  supplies  of  iron  ore,  mineral  oil,  and 
natural  gas  are  being  rapidly  depleted,  and 
many  of  the  great  fields  are  already  exhausted. 
Mineral  resources  such  as  these  when  once 
gone  are  gone  forever. 

We  have  allowed  erosion,  that  great  enemy 
of  agriculture,  to  impoverish  and,  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  to  destroy  our  farms. 
The  Mississippi  alone  carries  yearly  to  the 
sea  more  than  4,000,000,000  tons  of  the  richest 
soil  within  its  drainage  basin.  If  this  soil 
is  worth  a  dollar  a  ton,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  loss  of  fertility  from  soil-wash  to  the 
farmers  and  forest-owners  of  the  United 
States  is  not  far  from  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Our  streams,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  upon  them,  are  less  navigable. now  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  soil^  lost  by 
erosion  from  the  farms  and  the  deforested 
mountain  sides,-  is  the  chief  reason.  The 
great  cattle  and  sheep  ranges  of  the  W^est, 
because  of  over-grazing,  are  capable,  in  an 
average  year,  of  canning  but  half  the  stock 
they  once  could  support  and  should  still. 
Their  condition  affects  the  price  of  meat  in 
practically  every  dty  of  the  United  States. 
.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
example*.  The  diversion  of  greaif  areas  of 
our  public  -lands  from  the  home  maker  to  the 
landlord  and  the  speculator;  the  'national 
neglect  of  great  water  powers,  which  might 
well  relieve,  being  perennially  renewed,  the 
drain  upon  pur  non-renewable  coal;  the  fact 
Ihat  but  half  the  coal  has  been  taken  from 
the  mines  which  have  akeady  been  abandoned 
as  worked  out  and  in  caving-in  have  made 
the  rest  forever  inaccessible;  the  disuse  of  the 
ch^per  transportation  of  *  our  waterways, 
whidi  involves  but  little  demand  upon  our 
noa-renewaUe  supplies  of  uon  .ore,  and  the 
use   of    the    rail    inadead'-r-.tta^' aYe   othca: 


items  in  the  huge  bill  of  particulars  of  natioiial 
waste. 

THE   DISREGARD   OF  THE   FUTURE 

We  have  a  well-marked  national  tendency 
to  disregard  the  future,  and  it  has  led  us  to 
look  upon  all  our  natural  resources  as  inex- 
haustible. Even  now  that  the  actual  exhaus- 
tion of  some  of  them  is  forcing  itself  upon  us 
in  higher  prices  and  the  greater  cost  of  living, 
we  are  still  asserting,  if  not  always  in  words, 
yet  in  the  far  stronger  language  of  action, 
that  nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  it  all,  they 
still  are  inexhaustible. 

It  is  this  national  attitude  of  exclusive 
attention  to  the  present,  this  absence  of  fore- 
sight from  among  the  springs  of  national 
action,  which  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  was  precisely  the  same  attitude  which 
l^rought  Palestine,  once  rich  and  populous, 
to  its  present  desert  condition,  and  which 
destroyed  the  fertility  and  habitability  of  vast 
areas  in  northern  Africa  and  elsewhere  in 
so  many  of  the  older  regions  of  the  world. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
is  a  question  of  primary  importance  on  tl^e 
economic  side.  It  pays  better  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources  than  to  destroy  them, 
and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  national 
interest  is  considered.  But  the  business 
reason,  weighty  and  worthy  though'  it  be, 
is  not  the  fundamental  reason.  In  such 
matters,  'business  is  a  poor  master  but  a  good 
ser\'ant.  The  law  of  self-preservation  is  higher 
than  the  law  of  business,  and  the  duty  of 
]jresej^ing  the  nation  is  still  higher  than 
either. 

The  American  Revolution  had  its  origin 
in  part  in  economic  causes,  and  it  produced 
economic  results  of  tremendous  reach  and 
weight.  The  Civil  War  also  arose  in  largp  part 
from  economic  conditions,  and  it  has  had  the 
largest  economic  consequences.  But  in  each 
case  there  was  a  higher  and  more  compelling 
rtasop.  So  with  the  third  great  crisis  of  our 
history.  It  has  an  economic  aspect  of  the 
largest  and  most  pc  mancnt  mportance,  and 
the  motive  for  action  along  that  line,  once 
it  is  recognized,  should  be  more  than  sufli- 
cient.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  this  case, 
too,  there  is  a  higher  and  more  compelling 
reason.  The  question  of  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  or  national  resources, 
does  not*  stop  with  being  a  question  of  profit 
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It  is  a  vital  question  of  profit,  but  what  is  still 
more  vital,  it  is  a  question  of  national  safety 
and  patriotism  also. 

We  have  passed  the  inevitable  stage  of 
pioneer  pillage  of  natural  resources.  The 
natural  wealth  we  found  upon  this  continent  has 
made  us  rich.  We  have  used  it,  as  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  but  we  have  not  stopped  there. 
We  have  abused,  and  wasted,  and  exhausted 
it  also,  so  that  there  is  the  gravest  danger 
that  our  prosperity  to-day  will  have  been 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  suffering  and  poverty 
of  our  descendants.  We  may  now  fairly 
ask  of  ourselves  a  reasonable  care  for  the  future 
and  a  natural  interest  in  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  No  patriotic  citizen  expects 
this  nation  to  run  .its  course  and  perish  in 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred 
years;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  exp)ect  it  to 
grow  in  influence  and  power  and,  what  is  of 
vastly  greater  imfx)rtance,  in  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  people.  But  we  ha\e 
as  little  reason  to  expect  that  all  this  will 
happen  of  itself  as  there  would  have  been 
for  the  men  who  established  this  nation  to 
expect  that  a  United  States  would  grow  of 
itself  without  their  efforts  and  sacrifices.  It 
was  their  duty  to  found  this  nation,  and  they 
did  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  its  contin- 
uance in.  well-being  and  honor.  That  duty 
it  seems  as  though  we  might  neglect.  Not 
in  wilfulness,  not  in  any  lack  of  patriotic 
devotion, when  once  our  patriotism  is  aroused, 
but  in  mere  thoughtlessness  and  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  drop  the  interests  of  the 
moment  long  enough    to    realize    that  what 


we  do  now  will  decide  the  future  of  the  nation. 
For,  if  we  do  not  take  action  to  conserve  the 
natural  resources,  and  that  soon,  our  descen- 
dants will  find  them  gone. 

Let  me  use  a  homely  illustration:  We  have 
all  known  fathers  and  mothers,  devoted  to 
their  children,  whose  attention  was  fixed 
and  limited  by  the  household  outine  of  daily 
life.  Such  parents  were  actively  concerned 
with  the  common  needs  and  precautions  and 
remedies  entailed  in  bringing  up  a  family, 
but  blind  to  every  threat  that  was  at  all  un- 
usual. Fathers  and  mothers  such  as  these 
often  remain  serenely  unaware  while  some 
dangerous  malady  or  injurious  habit  is  fasten- 
ing itself  upon  a  favorite  child.  Once  the 
(»vil  is  discovered,  there  is  no  sacrifice  too 
great  to  repair  the  damage  which  their  unwit- 
ting neglect  may  have  allowed  to  become 
irreparable.  So  it  is,  I  think,  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Capable  of  every  de- 
\otion  in  a  recognized  crisis,  we  have  yet 
carelessly  allowed  the  habit  of  improvidence 
and  waste  of  resources  to  find  lodgment. 
It  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  the  harm  is 
not  yet  altogether  beyond  repair. 

The  profoundest  duty  that  lies  upon  any 
father  is  to  leave  his  son  with  a  reasonable 
equipment  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  an 
untarnished  name.  So  the  noblest  task  that 
confronts  us  all  to-day  is  to  leave  this  country 
unspotted  in  honor,  and  unexhausted  in  re- 
sources, to  .our  descendants,  who  will  be,  not 
less  than  we,  the  children  of  the.  founders 
of  the  Republic  I  conceive  this  task  to 
partake  of  the  highest  spirit  of  patriotism. 


FEMINIZATION    IN  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

THE  UNDtJE  INFLUENC^E  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS— THE 
NEED    OF     DIFFERENT     TRAINING     FOR    THE     SEXES 

BY     • 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


IN.  THE  public  schools  of  all    grades   in 
the  United  States,  onl^  23    per    cent. 
of  all  the  teachers  are  males.    In  sev- 
.cral  states  there  are  less  than  io  per  cent, 
and   this  pioportioa  is  steadily  decreasing. 
If  we  elis^mate  die  hig^  sdicbl,  .where  the 


proportion  of  male,  teachers  is  larger,  and 
a,lso  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools, 
mostly  men,  the  proportion  erf  women  becomes 
still  .larger.  In  fact,  most,  and  in  many 
cities  nearly  all,  of  the  grade  teaching  of 
children  from  six  to  fourteen,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  kindergarten,  is  done  by  women.  In- 
deed, a  very  large  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  who  only  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  their  attendance  never  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  male  instructor.  Occasion- 
ally, a  boy  even  graduates  from  the  high 
school  and  is  taught  by  a  man  for  the  firsi 
time  after  he  enters  college. 

This  army  of  women  teachers  is  now  the 
main  bulwark  in  our  republic  of  citizen-voters 
against  all  the  evils  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance. 
They  are  paid  only  a  wretched  average 
wage  of  $43,  and  not  infrequently  less  than 
$30,  a  month.  More  than  half  of  them  have 
had  no  professional  training  whatever  and 
but  relatively  few  have  taken  full  normal 
courses.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
army  of  teachers  leaves  the  profession  every 
year.  No  intelligent  man  or  woman  justi- 
fies this  state  of  things,  but  practically  all 
deplore  it.  In  the  home,  the  father's  as  well 
as  the  mother's  influence  is  felt,  and  both  are 
needed  for  the  best  upbringing  of  the  child. 
The  most  that  apologists  can  say  is  that  the 
woman's  influence  may  well  preponderate 
in  the  lowest  grades,  but  it  will  generally  be 
agreed  that  boys  at  least,  if  not  also  girls, 
approaching  puberty  need  the  influence  of  a 
man  also,  for  their  best  development,  phy- 
sically, mentally,  and  morally. 

SPARING    THE    ROD 

One  of  the  most  obvious  efifects  of  this  pro- 
gressive feminization  of  the  pedagogic  force 
is  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  dis- 
cipline. A  few  generations  ago,  when  men 
x-ery  commonly  taught  children,  discipline 
was  severe.  There  w^as  real  authority,  en- 
forced upon  occasion  by  physical  strength. 
Flog^ngs  were  frequent  and  sometimes  ex- 
cessive; but,  where  it  did  not  come  to  that, 
the  male  teacher  commanded  and  was 
obeyed  because  it  was  knoWn  that  he  could 
use  force  if  necessary.  Hence,  there  was  some 
awe,  if  not  fear,  and  at  least  a  kind  of  phy- 
sical respect.  Now,  under  woman's  influence, 
the  rod  is  banished  by  sentiment  and  commonly 
by  law,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  even  in 
emergencies,  for  the  methcxJs  of  moral  suasion, 
IqvG,  or  at  worst  a  system  of  marks  and  petty 
penalties,  have  taken  the  place  of  drubbings. 
Pevoted  teachers  often  wear  themselves  out 
in  coaxirTg,  rewarding,  and  coquetting  with 
parents,  to  keep  bad  boys  decent,  when  a 
single  dose  of  Dr.  Spankster's  tonic  wo\M 


do  the  business  with  celerity  and  dispatch,  for 
in  the  moral  world  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  rod  is  a  magic  wand  that  can  still 
work  miracles.  Women  generally  will  not 
flog,  and  a  bad  boy  knows  too  well  that,  if  they 
tried,  they  could  not  do  it  very  thoroughly. 
In  the  home,  the  father  is  sometimes  invoked 
or  intervenes  in  crises,  but  the  teacher  is 
now  [x^dagogically  widowed  and  her  large 
family  from  this  point  of  view  is  half-or])haned. 

Now,  there  are  boys  just  entering  the 
hobbledehoy  stage  of  life  who  ncHxl  occasional 
thrashings,  as  they  sometimes  net»d  medicine; 
as  Solomon  of  old  intimated,  they  are  spoiled 
if  the  rod  is  spared.  Life  itself  is  full  of 
coercion,  and  the  jxinalties  for  breaking 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society  are  severe 
and  inevitable.  Pain  and  its  attendant  fear 
have  been  among  the  world's  .sovereign  mas- 
ters throughout  the  whole  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. The  violation  of  law,  whether  natural, 
human,  or  divine,  has  been  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment  and  dread.  This  latter 
has  contributed  much  to  create  the  ver>'  mind 
of  man,  to  make  it  alert  and  foresigbtful  in 
order  to  avoid  evil,  and  quick  to  remember 
in  order  that  past  offenses  be  not  repeated. 
The  boy  is  linng  through  that  stage  of  the 
world  where  fear  ruled  and  law  was  enforced 
by  punishment;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  a  little 
spoiled  under  a  regime  of  sugary  benignity. 
It  would  not  be  exactly  nice  to  knock  a  man 
down,  even  to  pre\ent  him  from  falling  over 
a  precipice,  or  to  break  a  crooked  leg  in  order 
to  set  it  straight,  though  both  are  sometimes 
blessings  in  disguise,  for  the>'  save  from 
greater  ills.  What  is  a  little  dermal  pain 
with  a  permanently  deformed  will  or  an 
obstinacy  that  amounts  to  volitional  cramp 
and  destroys  real  freedom?  Force  in  this 
form  makes  some  boys  dpcile,  prolongs  the 
plastic,  receptive,  and  apprentice  stage  of 
life,  teaches  reverence  for  elders;  but  it  is  now 
too  often  becoming  but  a  vanishing  reminder 
for  the  rising  generation.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
certain  tyj>e  of  boy  that  is  actually  made 
neurotic  if  he  is  loo  early  burdencni  with 
the  sole  responsibility  for  his  own  conduct 
and  is  permanently  relieved  and  cured  from 
nerve  strain  if  be  is  coerced  by  an  energetic 
authoritative  will  which  he  has  to  really 
revere. 

In  England,  both  in  the  public  and  the 
endowed  schools,  bovs  are  caned  and  lat- 
tariod;  in  at  least  one  case,  not  only  by  men 
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but  by  women  teachers.  These  rugged,  virile 
boys,  well  on  in  their  'teens,  after  mature  discus- 
sion, the  master  told  me,  themselves  sponta- 
neously voted  against  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  their  school.  There  was  a 
sturdy  spirit  among  them  that  it  was  a  manly, 
British  thing  to  do,  to  walk  up  occasionally 
and  take  the  rattan  at  the  master's  hand 
and  not  whimper  over  the  welts.  Many  a 
pampered,  weakly  scion  of  rich  and  some- 
times noble  families  in  Albion  has  been  waked 
up  morally  and  mentally  by  a  judicious 
castigation  inflicted  by  a  moral  artist  in  the 
business  who  knew  just  when,  how,  and  how 
much  to  do. 

May  we  never  again  have  an  era  of  indis- 
criminate or  excessive  flogging,  but  just  now 
in  this  countr\'  we  have  more  reason  to  pray 
against  the  mawkish,  hysterical  sentimen- 
tality that  faints  at  a  well-timed  slap  or  spank. 

Our  strenuous  President  some  time  ago 
advocated  flogging  for  wife-beaters,  and  per- 
haps we  ought  to  agree  with  him;  but  this 
comes  too  late.  A  milder  flogging  earlier 
would  very  likely  have  done  the  business, 
for  here  is  just  where  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  often  worth  a  ton  of  cure.  Let  us,  then, 
at  least  try  to  keep  men  enough  in  the  school 
so  that  the  venerable  and  Biblical  traditions 
of  the  rod  shall  not  quite  lapse  to  innocuous 
desuetude,  and  so  that  it  shall  not  become  like 
a  sword  so  rusted  in  its  scabbard  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  out  again  when  trie  whole  country 
peeds  and  calls  for  it. 

FEMINIZATION    AND    ROWDYISM 

And  it  does  now.  For  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  a  certain  wildness 
of  boys  with  the  feminization  of  the  schools. 
For  a  long  time  I  kept  clippings  on  outbreaks 
of  hoodlumism,  from  which  it  is  plain  that 
these  are  increasing  in  this  country  in  numbers 
and  in  gravity.  A  short  time  ago  a  gang 
of  rowdy  boys  in  their  'teens  in  a  small  city  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  defied  the  police  and 
terrorized  the  town  for  three  days.  There  were 
hold-ups,  lootings  of  several  sorts,  outrages 
committed  on  houses  and  on  decent  citizens, 
and  several  shootings.  In  another  city, 
for  weeks,  outrages  were  conunitted  nearly 
every  ni^t  before  the  perpetrators  were 
discovered  and  bought  to  justice.  They  were 
then  found  to  hav^  a  "club"  in  an  old  cellar 
where  all  sorts  of  olunder  were  collected  and 
OT^es    were    held, ; the    leader  of    the    gang 


being  a  boy  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  three 
schools  of  my  list,  boys  have  conspired  to 
boycott  unpopular  teachers  who  insisted  on 
order  and,  worst  of  all,  an  amount  of  study 
that  these  young  barbarians  thought  exces- 
sive. In  my  city,  roaming  squads  of  young 
toughs  come  from  no  one  knows  where  in 
broad  daylight,  drive  ofT  the  children  and 
servants,  carry  off  fruit  and  garden  truck  in 
hampers,  scattering  and  rallying  again  by  a 
code  of  signals  when  policemen  appear.  In 
the  last  five  years  there  seems,  in  the  opinion 
of  my  neighbors,  to  have  grown  up  a  senti- 
ment that  grounds  on  which  the  house  is 
locked  up  for  the  summer  become  public 
property.  In  most  states  of  our  country  the 
age  of  first  commitment's  by  courts  is  declin- 
ing and  juvenile  courts  have  come  none 
too  soon.  **Whom  do  you  deal  with  in  the 
home?"  I  lately  asked  several  heads  of  board- 
ing schools  for  boys,  and  in  every  case  the 
reply  was  that  whereas  it  was  once  the  father, 
it  is  now  much  more  often  the  mother  or  the 
aunt  who  brings  the  boy  to  school,  makes 
arrangements,  corresponds  with  the  school 
officers  and,  if  there  is  any  question  of  dis- 
cipline, is  promptly  heard  from. 

As  I  am  somewhat  known  to  be  interested 
in  boys,  my  mail  of  late  abounds  in  letters 
from  strangers,  nearly  always  women,  asking 
advice  about  problematical  sons  or  nephews 
who,  when  the  pubescent  ferment  begins 
and  when  the  mother  should  turn  the  boy 
over  to  the  father,  break  out  into  habits  of 
lying,  insolence,  theft,  truancy,  or  running 
away  from  home,  associating  with  \ile  compan- 
ions, swearing,  drinking  a  little,  and  defying 
authority,  until  the  poor  woman  in  her  anxiety 
suggests  the  hen  in  the  German  fable  that 
had  hatchcHl  ducklings  and  saw  them  rush 
into  the  water  for  their  first  swim. 

In  most  of  these  cases  nothing  very  alarming 
seems  to  be  the  matter.  The  boy  has  simply 
reached  the  stage  in  his  development  when  he 
begins  to  assert  the  indej^ndence  and  demon- 
strativeness  of  his  sex,  and  often,  despite  real 
affection  for  the  mother,  revolts  by  a  blind 
instinct  from  her  exclusive  control.  He  needs 
the  father,  who  is  usually  too  busy  to  attend 
to  his  duty  to  his  son,  now  ripening  into  a 
man.  To  many  such  letters  I  can  only  reply 
in  substance:  **Tum  the  boy  over  to  the 
father  and  tell  him  you^  have  done  your  duty 
by  him  and  now  he  must  take  charge.  If 
necessary,  go  away  and  rest  for  a  few  weeks 
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and  leave  father  and  son  alone,  and  then, 
if  the  former  has  the  true  paternal  metal, 
there  will  be  perhaps  a  painful  conflict  or 
two  and  all  will  be  well  again."  This  has 
sometimes  wrought  wondrous  cures. 

THE    XKCESSARY    RAW    PERIOD 

The  most  trusted  mother  is  usually  shut 
out  from  certain  parts  of  a  normal  boy's  life 
and  soul  at  this  age  which,  by  a  deep  and 
wholesome  impulse,  tends  to  set  up  for  itself, 
sometimes  by  the  method  of  deceit  and  some- 
times by  that  of  defiance.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  no  mother  can  be  equally  helpful 
for  all  stages  of  a  boy's  life  and  that  those  who 
are  best  as  nurses  and  guides  of  childhood 
are  more  likely  to  fail  when  adolescence  dawns, 
and  vice  'versa.  Without  insisting  too  much 
upon  this,  I  am  certain  that  the  callow  fledg- 
ling in  the  pin-feather  stage  of  the  earliest 
*teens  whom  the  lady  teacher  and  the  fond 
mother  can  truly  call  a  p)erfect  gentleman 
has  something  the  matter  with  him.  His 
metal  is  too  crude  and  fresh  from  the  mine 
to  take  polish  without  impairing  its  temper. 
Nature  is  giving  just  at  that  stage  the  raw 
material  and  substance  of  virile  manhood, 
and  the  nascent  period  of  form  comes^  later. 
It  is  the  stage  of  roistering,  and  youth  must 
have  a  certain  fling  —  not  of  course  in  the 
form  of  any  vice,  but  we  must  ex[x?ct  rawness, 
unripeness,  and  restlessness  under  this  stress 
of  conventionalities.  The  boy  needs  a  longer 
tether,  must  have  excitement,  is  awkward  in 
mind,  body,  and  conscience.  Aristotle  was 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  wilder  creature 
than  a  youth  at  this  age  of  spiritual  drunken- 
ness and  that  we  must  not  yet  expect  too  much 
sobriety.  Yet  some  restraint  there  must 
be,  even  if  it  has  to  be  painful,  for  the  emanci- 
pation must  not  take  too  riotous  forms. 
The  young  human  cub  must  not  fc^»l  that  he  is 
a  man  in  the  'teens,  but  only  a  candidate  for 
manhood,  for  precocious  maturity  always 
means  arrest  before  the  highest  plane  of  com- 
pleteness is  achieved. 

No  less  instinctively  does  the  boy  in  the 
early  'teens  tend  to  draw  away  from  girls  — 
whether  in  the  home,  the  school,  or  on  the 
street.  Each  sex  is  now  unfolding  tastes, 
interests,  plays,  games,  and  ambitions  of 
its  own.  How  different  the  lives  of  the 
.sexes  m  boarding-schools  for  either  sex  only, 
and  how  a  boy  loathes  a  mate  who  prefers 
the  companionship  of  girls  to  his  own.    This 


natural  segregation  has  pervaded  every  stage 
of  history  and  every  form  of  society  from 
savagery  up,  and  has  an  immense  momentum 
of  heredity  behind  it.  It  is  not  merely  custom 
and  tradition,  as  feminists  are  wont  to  assume, 
but  the  authoritative  voice  of  nature  herself 
that  dictates  this  divergence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  closer. 
In  the  neuter  period,  during  the  first  decade 
and  more  of  life,  lx)ys  and  girls  have  little 
consciousness  of  sex;  ver}^  many  of  their 
occupations  and  zests  are  the  same,  and  the 
stature  and  proportions  of  their  bodies  differ 
Ijut  little.  As  civilization  advances,  diver- 
gence in  all  these  respects  increases.  Again, 
as  ever)'one  knows,  the  stage  of  immaturity 
is  prolonged  as  we  go  up  the  scale  of  animal 
life;  the  elephant  passes  perhaps  one-eighth 
of  his  entire  life  in  growing,  the  horse  one-tenth, 
the  giraffe  one-twelfth,  but  man  now  requires 
about  one-third  of  his  total  average  UiEe  to 
become  mature.  So,  as  we  proceed  from 
barbaric  to  civilized  man,  the  stage  of  ado- 
lescence, or  the  childhood  of  man's  higher 
nature,  has  been  lengthened,  and  wedlock 
comes  later.  Child-marriage  is  abandoned 
for  the  most  part,  save  in  India,  where  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ease  with  which 
vast  multitudes  succumb  to  pestilence  and 
famine,  as  well  as  of  the  inertia  that  passively 
resists  progress  and  makes  300,000,000  sub- 
mit supinely  to  the  rule  of  65,000  English 
soldiers  in  red  and  1,500  oflficials  in  black. 
The  true  age  of  nubility  now,  as  measifred 
by  the  viability  and  vigor  of  offspring,  does 
not  begin  before  the  end  of  the  'teens  in  girls 
and  some  years  later  in  young  men.  The 
years  preceding  this  are  therefore  a  very 
critical  period  during  which  in  modem  man 
a  new  and  higher  stor}-  is  being  built  upon 
the  basis  of  the  okler  foundation  of  humanity. 
It  is  critical  because,  while  most  children 
grow  in  body  and  soul  up  to  puberty  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  the  adolescent  increment 
may  far  more  easily  be  arresttxi  by  strain, 
ill  health,  vice,  or  many  other  causes;  such 
arrests  are  less  likely  than  those*  that  occur 
earlier  in  life  to  be  made  up  later.  Hence  it  Ls 
here  that  in  very  many,  if  not  most,  the  nisus 
of  heredity  which  suffices  to  bring  children 
up  to  puberty  often  flags  during   the    'teens. 

THE   DEMENTIA  OF  ARREST}  D    DEVELOPEMENT 

Where  this  deficiency  if  marked,  we  have 
precocious    dementia,    the    cases    of    which 
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some  now  think  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
inmates  of  our  asylums  for  the  mentally 
defective.  So  sensitive  is  the  organism  now 
to  all  factors  of  the  environment  that  very 
many . —  and  some  think  all  —  of  us  are  more 
or  less  arrested  and  live  out  our  lives  on  a 
lower  level  than  we  might  have  attained  had 
our  surroundings  during  the  second  decade 
of  life  only  been  favorable.  Now  it  is  that  the 
higher  human  qualities  by  which  man  differs 
most  from  animals  are  attained.  Indeed, 
if  man  as  we  know  him  is  ever  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  superman  higher  up  the  scale 
than  we,  it  will  be  by  still  further  diflferen- 
tiation,  prolonging  adolescence,  and  utiliz- 
ing to  the  uttermost  all  the  rich  dona- 
tions which  nature  gives  at  this  golden  and 
rapid  age. 

Thus  we  see  why  savage  men  and  women 
differ  so  much  less  from  each  other  than  do 
civilized  men  and  women  in  bodily  dimen- 
sions, modes  of  life,  interests,  etc.  The 
civilized  mother  has  larger  hips  and  shotrTd 
have,  for  due  proportions,  an  ampler  bust ; 
she  gives  far  more  of  her  time  and  energ)'  to 
gestation  and  lactation,  while  man  has  more 
beard,  a  more  virile  voice;  he  should  have, 
andmany  recent  physical  tests  show  that  he  often 
does  have,  more  strength  and  more  endurance 
than  the  savage.  It  is  because  sex-differen- 
tiation and  dimorphism  have  developed  further 
and  had  more  time  in  which  to  do  so  because 
of  the  prolongation  of  adolescence. 

That  these  differentiations  are  so  often  in- 
complete is  due  to  the  fact  of  hereditary  defect 
or  individual  arrest,  urban  life,  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  exercise  or  labor,  sin,  etc.  Dif- 
ferentiation ought  to  be  pushed  to  the  very 
uttermost  and  everything  should  be  welcomed 
that  makes  men  more  manly  and  women 
more  wonmnly;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  that  nmkes  for  identity  is  degenerative. 
Here  abnormal  living  and  unhygienic  sur- 
roimdings  and  regimen  work  their  most 
deleterious  effects,  but  the  intentions  of  nature 
are  clear,  even  Aough  they  are  imperfectly 
executed. 

Man  has  essayed  to  scale  a  greater  altitude 
than  the  majority  have  been  able  to  attain. 
Thus  the  historic  stage  of  human  life  is  one 
of  aspiration  and  idealization  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  failure  and  disappointment  on  the 
other,  a  contrast  which  religion  emphasizes 
as  holiness  versus  sin,  while  heredity,  the  most 
ancient  and  precious  form  of  wealth  and  worth. 


has  its  ups  and  downs.  Men,  women,  and 
races  of  great  talent  and  fecundity  spring 
suddenly  and  from  humble  origins,  while 
great  nations  and  families  are  plowed  under, 
all  because,  long  as  is  the  period  of  history, 
it  is  only  transitional  from  a  vastly  longer, 
lower,  and  possibly  level  pigmoid  to  a  higher 
one  yet  to  be  securely  and  generally  attained. 
Historic  man,  therefore,  is  engaged  in  building 
up  a  new  and  higher  story  to  humanity  upon 
vastly  older  foundations,  but  it  will  be 
complete  only  when  adolescence  has  done 
its  perfect  work  and  has  a  motivation  as  strong 
and  sure  as  that  which  constitutes  the  nisus 
of  growth  in  childhood.  When  sex  and  all 
its  secondary  qualities  are  completely  evolved, 
and  men  and  women  are  finished  and  estab- 
lished on  the  new  plane  of  higher  equilibrium, 
each  will  have  rounded  out  a  sphere  of  life 
which  fits  the  nature  of  each,  but  is  yet  more 
diverse.  This,  is  not  speculation,  but  a  homely 
though  fragmentary  statement  of  the  burden 
of  modem  genetic  psychology. 

Now,  benign  Mother  Nature  has  also  pro- 
vided many  aids  in  achieving  this  higher 
evolution,  one  of  which  is  by  implanting  the 
instinct  of  pure  homo-sexual  friendships. 
The  expressions  of  this  we  see  all  the  way 
from  the  boy-gang  up  to  the  classical  ideals 
of  friendship,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  which  have  been  crowded  too  much 
into  the  background  in  recent  centuries  by 
the  extravagant  development  of  the  sentiment 
of  romantic  love  with  all  its  hallucinations 
in  life  and  literature.  Boys  find  enough 
feminine  traits  to  like  in  other  boys  older  and 
younger,  and  also  in  the  'teens  they  begin  to 
thrill  with  admiration  of  noble  men.  It  is 
one  chief  trait  of  this  period  tRat,  instead 
of  being  interested  solely  in  each  other, 
they  are  now  attracted  toward  the  best  and 
most  successful  careers  and  characters  of 
adults. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  opportunities 
of  fathers  and,  indeed,  all  men  with  fatherhood 
in  their  soul  can  utilize  this  hero-worship  of 
boys  and  do  just  as  did  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  Socrates.  Both  these  loves  of  mates  and 
of  elders  at  their  best  are  chaste,  stimulating, 
normal,  and  needed.  Primitive  man  initiates 
the  boy  into  life  at  this  stage,  explains  tribal 
secrets  and  symbols  and  totems,  and  sets  him 
examples  of  man's  work,  spirit,  and  life  in 
general.  The  boy  is  also  loyal  to  his  mates, 
becomes  subordinate  and  serviceable  to  them. 
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and  thus  early  helps  himself  surely  and  safely 
on  and  up  and  toward  the  excelsior  steppes 
of  adolescence  and  toward  full-grown  manhood. 
If  he  is  outwardly  rough  toward  his  com- 
panions, he  is  really  at  heart  tender  and 
finds  enough  in  them  on  which  he  can  vent 
his  callow  love  for  a  season. 

SEMI-SEGREGATION    OF    THE    SEXES 

While  his  nature  is  thus  in  the  gristle,  girls 
are  somewhat  too  delicate  for  full  and  hearty 
comradeship  and  should  be  a  little  afar  and 
ideal.  Too  constant  or  intimate  association 
with  them  —  and  still  more  love  before  its 
time  —  diverts  the  youth  from  his  proper 
business  of  developing  the  fulness  of  his 
manhood.  There  must  be  acquaintance  and 
•  occasional  but  not  too  frequent  association, 
for  there  is  an  intersexual  tension  most 
helpful  in  developing  due  polarity.  But 
familiarity,  as  it  exists  in  many  co- 
educational high  schools  and  colleges,  tones 
this  down  toward  indifference,  and  this 
means  loss  or  retrogression.  Diversion  to 
•and  by  every  kind  of  physical  activity 
and  intellectual  interest  till  the  maximum 
growth  of  stature  and  strength  is  attained 
is  the  principle  that  makes  for  further  racial 
development. 

So,  too,  girls  must  pass  through  a  proba- 
tional  period  more  or  less  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, for  they  need  to  senx*  a  no  less  real, 
if  somewhat  less  prolonged,  npvitiate  to  life. 
It  is  hard  indeed  for  a  girl  in  the  daily  presence 
and  companionship  of  boys  to  relax  sufficiently 
for  health  at  stated  periods  when  nature  is 
establishing  the  lunar  rhythm  upon  the  nor- 
mality of  which  her  future  welfare  depends 
and  to  the  interests  of  which  ever)'thing  else 
should  for  a  time  be  secondary.  With  her 
own  sex  she  need  not  be  tense,  but  only  natural; 
and  if  they  know  they  fully  understand  and 
sympathize;  but  surrounded  by  boy  class- 
mates, she  must  give  no  sign,  whatever  effort 
self-control  may  cost. 

Again,  quite  apart  from  "mashes  and 
crushes,"  girls  are  never  so  charming  to  each 
other  as  in  the  'teens.  All  find  leaders  and 
those  whom  they  can  lead,  and  they  grow  wise 
in  the  way  for  which  women  have  such  a  genius 
by  pooling  their  experiences  and  profiting 
to  the  uttermost  by  those  of  others,  second- 
hand though  they  be.  For  a  few  years 
nothing  is  quite  so  fascinating  as  just  being 
.     together.    Girls  idealize  favorite  teachers  and 


lavish  affection  upon  the  masculine  traits  that 
they  find  about  them  in  those  of  their  own 
sex  and  thus  are  advancing,  though  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  fore-school  of  love.  They, 
too,  are  wholesomely  toned  and  tempered 
by  occasional  meetings  with  young  men 
and  do  not  become  disenchanted  with  the  other 
sex,  as  often  occurs  if  they  are  too  incessantly 
present.  Thus  girls  should  round  out  their 
apprenticeship  to  life.  Sentiment  is  enriched 
and  normalized,  the  mind  informed,  charac- 
ter matured,  physical  and  psychic  health 
and  the  altruism  needful  later  for  wifehood 
and  motherhood  ripen  apace  till  the  age  of 
nubility  comes  —  for  some  sooner,  for  some 
later. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between 
the  companionship  of  the  sexes.  In  all  the 
past  of  the  race,  women  have  never  been  so 
gregarious  as  men.  They  have  been  more 
isolated  in  the  home  and  their  associations  more 
limited  to  their  inunediate  neighborhood 
and  to  their  children;  while,  from  savagery 
up,  men  tend  to  mass  themselves  into  larger 
groups  for  hunting,  war,  various  rites,  politics, 
and  other  occupations.  Emerging  from  this 
immemorial  relative  seclusion  and  from  the 
home  where  acquaintanceship  has  been  lim- 
ited, when  the  girl  enters  college  — e.  g.,  with 
its  wide  range  of  daily  associations  —  she  finds 
herself  in  a  situation  new  to  her  sex.  Hence, 
I  think,  she  is  more  liable  to  be  unduly  excited 
by  her  surroundings.  There  are  so  many 
people  to  know  at  once  and  so  much  to  hear 
and  keep  tab  on.  Thus,  having  been  accus- 
tomed  to  a  smaller  chosen  circle  of  intimates, 
she  may  now  become  a  tritle  dazed,  nervous, 
and  overwrought  by  thu  vcrj-  multiplicity  of 
new  personalities  and  events  that  are  humming 
about  her.  Woman  is  wont  to  know  her  own 
topographical  environment  better  than  man 
knows  his,  and  to  know  and  care  less  for 
things  remote,  abstract,  or  that  arc  unknown 
to  others.  But  all  these  aggregate  into  what 
she  now  knows  is  in  her  own  immediate  sphere 
and  she  feels  that  it  needs  to  be  known  for  it  is 
harder  for  her  than  for  boys  to  ignore  things 
right  about  her  and  fix  her  attention  upon 
a  few  people  or  topics  and  ignore  all  others. 

THE    DISILLl'SION    OF    CO-EDUCATION 

Another  fact  has  growing  weight  upon 
my  mind.  Girls  are  more  mature  than  boys 
at  the  same  age.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
formal    studies    they    excel.    Their    interests 
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in  all  that  pertains  to  the  other  sex  are  riper. 
The  boy  in  their  presence  in  class-room  and 
in  social  functions  is  cruder  and  often  feels 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  can  assert  his  instinct 
of  the  superiority  of  his  sex  on  the  athletic 
field  and,  if  it  comes  to  that,  in  the  licensed 
barbarities  tolerated  in  high-school  ^nd  col- 
lege youth.  These  are  perhaps  the  only 
resources  left  him  to  express  the  deep  old 
instinct  to  do  something  distinctive  to  "show 
oflF"  before  the  female,  for  intellectual  supe- 
riority he  cannot  claim  since  he  is  often  sur- 
passed in  this  field  by  his  gh-l  competitors. 
He  feels  deeply,  though  perhaps  all  uncon- 
sciously, that  he  is  not  a  very  admirable  being 
to  his  girl  classmates,  is  a  little  conscious, 
and  so  becomes  gradually  a  little  thwarted 
and  possibly  disenchanted,  although  he  could 
be  a  hero  to  younger  girls. 

The  girl  also  is  a  trifle  disillusioned.  She 
could  admire  and  perhaps  adore  men,  but 
these  unripe  boys  do  not  fulfil  her  ideals  of 
the  other  sex. 

Thus  there  is  on  both  sides  a  little  abate- 
ment of  the  general  tonic  effects  which  each 
sex  should  exert  upon  the  other.  The  daily 
comradery  of  the  recitation  and  other 
intersexual  intellectual  associations  rub  off 
a  little  of  the  bloom  and  charm  which  each 
sex  normally  feels  for  the  other,  and  there 
is  some  sagging  of  attitud^"^  perhaps  even 
of  dress  —  due  to  familiarity.  Thus,  wedlock 
between  classmates  of  equal  age  is  infrequent, 
and  where  it  occurs  is  not  quite  on  the  ideal 
basis  which  nature  suggests.  Happy  although 
such  unions  sometimes  are,  the  man  is  a  trifle 
subdued  and  perhaps  a  little  too  tame.  His 
propensity  to  protect  and  shelter  is  not  needed 
in  such  partnerships,  while  the  woman  is  not 
sufficiently  inspired,  but  feels  responsibilities 
that  the  man  should  relieve  her  of.  She 
may  feel  impelled  to  tax  herself  to  keep  pace 
with  her  husband's  affairs  as  well  as  to  attend 
to  her  maternal  duties.  She  is  perhaps 
somewhat  too  mature  to  do  her  proper  share 
of  adaptation  because  she  should  be  younger 
and  the  man  older  if  all  the  functions  of 
married  life  are  to  be  performed  ideally  to 
the  end.  Each  needs  to  feel  to  the  Uttermost 
all  its  own  superiority  over  the  other,  to  make 
the  most  of  its  own  resources,  to  initiate  the 
others  into  its  own  life,  and  yet  reserve  much 
that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  these  normal, 
virtuous  reservations  that  co-education  inter- 
y  feres  with  by  favoring  an  element  of  rivaby 


and  competition  which  should  not  enter  the 
wedded  state. 

girls'  superiority   in  formal  studies 

Again,  girls  excel  in  formal  studies  where 
each  learns  the  same  things.  Again  and  again, 
new  pedagogic  departures  nave  been  inau- 
gurated that  emphasize  the  motor  and  esf)e- 
cially  the  industrial  needs  of  the  boy,  only 
to  lapse  back  to  formal  academic  routine. 
Sloyd  was  practical,  to  make  things  actually 
needc^d  and  used,  and  it  was  devised  as  semi- 
vocational  for  boys,  but  it  has  become  hyper- 
methodic  and  feminine.  Manual  training 
was  introduced  to  meet  directly  or  indirectly 
the  industrial  needs  of  boys,  but  it  strangely 
tends  to  become  merely  cultural.  In  one 
such  high  school,  only  less  than  100  out  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  after  graduation  were  re- 
|X)rted  as  using  any  of  the  training  they  had 
acquired  there  in  any  remunerative  way, 
partly  because  girls  and  feminine  methods 
have  given  character  to  the  course.  Even 
elementary  agricultural  education  is  now 
somewhat  jeopardized  by  feminization.  Latin, 
perhaps  the  most  formal  of  high-school 
subjects,  is  increasingly  a  girls'  subject  —  and 
the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  algebra. 
These  two  are  the  leading  secondary  topics  — 
both  of  little  intrinsic  use  or  even  interest 
to  girl^  save  in  teaching,  and  both  are  now 
taught  and  learned  in  the  same  feeble  super- 
liiial  way  to  the  neglect  of  the  many  more 
useful  and  interesting  things  to  girls. 

F'inally  (for  within  these  limits  only  a  few 
points  in  this  vast  field  can  be  glanced  at),  we 
would  take  no  backward  step  in  the  great 
movement  of  emancipation  and  the  higher 
education  of  women,  but  insist  with  the  utmost 
urgency  that  this  movement  has  only  just 
begun  and  that  it  will  be  calamitous  if  we 
rest  complacent  with  what  has  already  been 
achieved.  The  victories  of  the  past  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  identical  education,  and 
the  far  harder  task  of  differentiation  is  now 
opening  before  us.  Although  there  is  no 
sex  in  science,  there  is  in  minds;  and  the  man's 
way  and  interests  and  the  woman's  way  and 
interests,  even  in  mathematics,  are  different. 
In  co-educational  colleges,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  high  schools,  girls  crowd  courses  that 
men  neglect;  and  after  schooling  is  over  they 
throng  lecture-courses  that  men  do  not  care 
for.  Religion  is  always  vital  for  women 
and  they  are  the  chief  readers  of  a  large  class 
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of  literature,  the  principal  patrons  of  art, 
have  their  own  journals,  and  now  their  own 
growing  departments  even  in  the  daily  press. 
They  throng  weddings,  socials,  and  teas, 
as  men  love  their  clubs,  their  secret  fraterni- 
ties,  and   initiations.    The   sexes   excel  each 


in  occupations  of  their  own  and  the  sphere  of 
eUch  (to  insist  on  the  till  lately  almost  tabooed 
word)  was  never  so  differentiated  as  to-day. 
Education  must  recognize  this  and  evolve 
its  curricula  to  fit  the  diversity  of  nature  and 
needs. 


THE  WARDEN  OF  OUR  BIRD-LIFE 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY.  WHICH  HAS  HAD  LAWS 
PASSED  IN  THIRTY-SEVEN  STATES— ITS  WATER-BIRD  COLONIES 

BY 

T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

(the  SECRKTARY  op  the  national  AUDUBON  SOCIETY) 


IN  1886  the  Audubon  Society  was  founded 
in  New  York.  In  1888  it  had  24,800 
members.  To-day  there  is  a  federation 
of  the  Audubon  societies  existing  in  thirty-one 
states  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Association  in  New  York  City. 

All  the  societies  are  working  in  harmony 
to  preserve  the  bird-life  of  the  country  by 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  song-birds  and 
limiting,  by  short  open-seasons  and  by  requiring 
the  sale  of  hunters'  licenses,  the  wholesale 
killing  of  game  birds;  and  their  efforts  are  not 
confined  either  to  general  exhortation  or 
the  enactment  of  legislation  — necessary  as 
these  things  are  —  for  they  arc  active  in 
seeing  that  the  laws,  when  passed,  are  obser\-cd. 
One  of  the  planks  of  the  Audubon  platform 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  game 
commission  in  every  state  —  non-political  when 
possible  —  which  shall  control  a  warden  sys- 
tem for  enforcing  the  bird  and  game  laws. 
And  when  a  state  will  not  institute  a  warden 
system,  if  it  is  able  the  local  society  does 
this  itself. 

The  foundation  work,  on  which  all  later 
concrete  results  are  built,  is  the  education 
and  exhortation  of  the  public.  The  Audubon 
Society  devotes  much  energy  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  children  in  the  schools  in  order  to 
teach  the  boy  that  there  is  something  of  interest 
about  a  bird  aside  from  robbing  its  nest,and  to  let 
the  girl  know  that  the  bird  is  of  greater  beauty 
while  living  than  when  its  dead  remains  are 
sewed  on  a  hat.  Hundreds  of  junior  secre- 
taries are  to-day  pushing  the  work  of  the 
Audubon  Society  in  the  schools.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  children  are  receiving  instruction 


in-bird  study,  and  the  Audubon  leaflets  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  pages,  accompanied 
with  beautiful  color-plates,  are  annually  in 
use.  It  publishes  a  magazine.  Bird  Lore, 
edited  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the' 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Vast 
quantities  of  literature  are  distributed  among 
the  agricultural  classes  and  the  interest  of  local 
hunting  clubs  is  solicited.  The  lecturers 
of  the  society  visit  farmers'  institutes  and 
gatherings  of  teachers  to  present  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  The  press  is  freely 
used.  Personal  interviews  are  held  with  the 
state  and  county  officials  —  all  with  the  view 
of  arousing  such  interest  as  to  demand  the 
passage  of  the  necessar)'  laws,  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
society  after  study  of  existing  conditions. 
WTien  the  legislature  meets,  one  or  more 
representatives  are  present  to  appear  before 
the  committee  having  the  bill  in  charge,  and 
not  infrequently  an  officer  or  agent  of  the 
society  is  invited  to  address  the  legislature 
in  a  body  on  the  merits  of  the  measure. 

The  next  step  is  the  enactment  of  legislation. 
The  Audubon  Society  has  long  contended 
for  the  passage  of  uniform  laws  in  every 
state  which  will  afford  protection  at  all  seasons 
to  the  valuable  non-game  birds,  over  200 
species  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  state, 
and  which  comprise  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
bird-life.  This  law,  now  generally  known 
as  the  Audubon  Law,  is  to-day  in  force  in 
thirty-seven  states  in  the  Union,  and  in  most 
of  the  Canadian  provinces.  The  importance 
of  this  statute  to  the  preservation  of  the  song 
and  insect-eating  bird  population  can  hardly  be 
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over-estimated.  While  in  some  instances  there 
is  pronounced  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
interests  which  desire  no  restriction  on  the  kill- 
ing or  handling  of  birds  in  market,  yet  in  spite 
of  all  the  educational  work  the  greatest  enemy 
encountered  is  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
the  true  value  of  game  and  bird  presentation. 

GAME  COMMISSIONS 

The  Audubon  Society  has  realized  that  the 
enactment  of  this  law  marks  the  beginning, 
not  the  end,  of  their  labors  for  bird  protection, 
for   the    laws   without    adequate    means    for 


for  successful  work  not  usually  experienced  by  a 
commission  dependent  entirely  upon  political 
favor  for  its  existence.  This  experiment  in 
game  legislation  has  been  successful  in  every 
way.  For  example,  during  the  year  1907 
an  immense  amount  of  educational  work 
was  performed  in  the  schools,  at  farmers' 
institutes,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Audubon 
wardens  successfully  conducted  in  the  courts 
245  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  the  state 
game  laws.  One  of  the  game  laws  most 
persistently  violated  is  the  shipping  of  quail 
to  the  Northern  markets.     Large  profit  is  to 
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enforcing  them  are  of  but  little  avail.  Without 
wardens,  and  wardens  adequately  paid  for  their 
services,  there  would  be  no  real  protection. 
The  Society,  therefore,  seeks  to  encourage 
by  every  legitimate  means  the  establishment 
of  commissions  by  the  state  law,  and  its  work 
in  this  direction  has  been  notably  successful. 
A  unique  step  in  game  protection  was  taken 
by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  when 
in  March,  1903,  it  established  the  Audubon 
Society  with  all  powers  of  a  department  of 
state  for  enforcing  the  game  protective  n^eas- 
uies.  The  department  being  non-political, 
die  warden  system  enjoys  many  advantages 


be  derived  from  this  traffic,  and  the  attempt 
to  evade  the  law  seems  endless.  Audubon 
warden  Weatherly  has  detected  and  con- 
fiscated more  than  fifty  shipments  at  Greens- 
boro, although  his  little  dog  "Jack"  receives 
most  of  the  credit  for  locating  the  crates, 
hatboxes,  whiskey  jugs,  trunks  and  other 
receptacles  in  which  the  birds  are  smuggled. 
The  work  receives  not  only  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  those  wishing  to  have  song  birds 
protected,  but  it  likewise  has  the  cooperation 
of  many  men  holding  extensive  shooting 
lands  in  the  state.  As  a  result  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  game  birds  many  wealthy  citizens 
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of  other  states  are  leasing  the  shooting  rights 
over  large  areas  of  farm  lands,  paying  in  return 
the  taxes  on  the  property.  Oi\e  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  acres  are  thus  engaged  in 
Guilford  County  alone,  and  the  non-resident 
hunters  expend  annually  $50,000  in  the  county 
on  current  expeases,  not  one  dollar  of  which 
probably  would  come  to  the  state  but  for  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  for  quail  shooting. 
In  Februar\%  1907,  South  Carolina  followed 
the  example  of  North  Carolina  and  invested 
the  Audubon  Society  with  the  duties  of  a 
bird,  game,  and  fish  commission.    The  aban- 


The  Negro  or  average  country  boy,  however, 
does  not  need  a  gun.  These  hunters  usually 
go  in  pairs,  and  after  one,  who  carries  a  torch/ 
has  climbed  into  a  tree,  his  companion  dis- 
turbs the  boughs  of  the  neighboring  trees 
with  a  pole.  The  frightened  birds  dart 
toward  the  light,  and  the  torch-bearer, 
seizing  them  as  they  flutter  about  the  fla;me 
crushes  their  heads  and  drops  them  to  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a  second  man  climbs 
the  tree  with  a  brush  and  strikes  down 
the  terrified  birds.  Frequently  a  dozen  or 
twenty  lights  may  be  counted  about  a  robin 
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Which  pn)ttHts  the  non-game  birds 


doned  rice  fields  of  the  state  are  now  being 
transferred  into  vast  duck  preser\Ts. 

There  are  many  sfx^cies  of  birds  which 
need  special  attention.  For  example,  the 
robin  has  been  universally  regarded  as  a  game 
bird  in  the  Southern  States,  where  he  retires 
to  spend  the  winter,  and  long  strings  of  the 
dead  birds  may  be  seen  in  market  in  many 
Southern  cities.  By  far  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion occurs  at  night.  The  robms'  roost  is 
in  some  favored  growth  of  cedar  trees  or 
small  pines.  So  closely  do  the  birds  sit  on 
their  perches  that  a  single  discharge  of  a  gun 
will  often  bring  down  twenty  or  thirty  victinrs. 


roost  in  a  night,  and  the  number  of  birds 
slain  on  such  occasions  runs  into  the  thousands. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Society 
several  laws  for  robin  protection  have  been 
enacted.  For  example,  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  not  long  ago  prohibited  the 
killing  of  robins  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Texas, 
recent  laws  protect  them  at  all  times. 

Most  s[)ecies  of  water  birds  gather  in  colonies 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  On 
many  of  the  small  islands  along  the  coast, 
gulls  and  terns  have  thus  long  been  in  the 
custom  of  collecting  annually.    When,  several 
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years  ago,  a  great  demand  arose  for  the 
plumage  of  wild  birds  with  which  to  decorate 
women's  hats,  these  colonies  of  sea-fowl 
furnished  a  rich  field  for  the  plume-hunter. 
Vessels  were  fitted  out  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  sufficient  for  a  summer's  cruise, 
and  the  hunters,  sailing  from  one  breeding- 
ground  to  another,  shot  and  skinned  thous- 
ands of  adult  birds.  The  young  were  left 
to  die  of  starvation.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  America  were  in  a  few  years  almost 
depopulated  of  these  sea-birds.  On  Cobb's 
Island,  Va.,  10,000  were  killed  in  a  single 
season,  and  in  eight  years  the  Carolinas 
contributed  to  the  millinery  trade  more  than 
500,000  pairs  of  wings. 

The  Audubon  Society  has  not  only  been 
the  means  of  making  this  slaughter  illegal, 
but  it  now  pays  for  the  services  of  wardens  to 
guard  almost  every  breeding  colony  on  the 
coast  between  Maine  and  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  In  a  similar  manner  nearly  the  entire 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  protected.  As 
a  result,  these  beautiful  scavengers  of  the  seas 
are  rapidly  assuming  their  former  numbers, 
as  may  be  noticed  by  the  increased  number 
of  gulls  to  be  seen  about  our  harbors  each 
season.  Birds,  when  they  are  protected, 
soon  lose  much  of  their  shyness.  In  many 
of  the  protected  colonies  the  wardens  can  now 
easily  approach  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  the  brooding  birds  without  causing  them 
sufficient  alarm  to  leave  their  nests. 

BIRD  RESERVATIONS 

To  throw  a  still  stronger  safeguard  about 
these  ancestral  colonies,  President  Roosevelt 
has  by  executive  order  declared  many  of  the 
islands  to  be  bird  refuges,  thus  making  them 
perpetual  breeding-places  for  these  winged 
tenants  of  the  ocean.  Of  recent  years,  every 
summer  at  the  'season,  when  the  birds  arc 
engaged  in  their  household  duties,  the  agents 
of  ..the  Audubon  Society' '  conduct  exploring 
expeditions. and  make  sur\'eys  of  such  localities 
as  it  was  deemed. wi^  to  give  protection. 
There  are  four ,  important  reservations  in 
fiorida;  four  in  Louisiana,  one  in  North 
.Dakota,  tSvo- in.  Michigaii,  one  in  Oregon, 
three  on  the  Washington  coast,  and  one  in 
Nebraska-*  The  Audubon  Society  has  also 
;aC5juired,  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  much 
.  territory  inhabited  by  breeding  birds  on  the 
co^ts  of  Maine,  Louisiana,  North  and 
South  Carolina. 


This  rigid  means  of  protection  came  not 
a  day  too  soon  in  order  to  save  the  birds. 
Certain  species,  notably  the  gull-billed  tern 
and  the  least  tern,  which  twenty  years  ago 
swarmed  by  myriads,  are  to-day  probably 
represented  by  less  than  1,000  individuals. 

SOME  OF   THE    CONCRETE    RESULTS 

In  these  causes  the  Audubon  Societies  have 
made  their  influence  felt  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Wherever  the  interests  of  wild  birds 
and  game  are  threatened  its  agents  appear 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  wild  creatures.  It 
has  broken  up  the  great  traffic  in  the  heartless 
trapping  and  selling  of  adult  bird$.  It  has 
assisted  in  bringing  to  light  some  illegal  prac- 
tices of  enormous  extent  by  large  cold  storage 
plants  in  New  York,  and  has  brought  the 
offenders  to  justice.  It  has  saved  the  birds 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  the  Japanese 
feather  hunters.  Its  officers  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  gathering  information  regarding 
the  killing  of  elk  for  their  teeth  to  be  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  society 
has  provided  funds  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  of  the  worst  slaughterers  of  big  game 
whose  camp  fires  ever  gleamed  along  the 
Rockies.  It  has  saved  by  Parliamentary  en- 
actment the  flamingo  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
from  the  dinner-pots  of  the  Luc^yan  bird 
eaters,  and  has  stopped  the  shipping  of  ducks 
by  the  carload  from  Texas.  It  has  helped 
to  secure  Federal  legislation  for  the  preservation 
of  the  bison,  for  the  protection  of  the  birds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  game  laws  in  Alaska.  It 
has  probably  saved  from  extinction  the  white 
herons,  America's  most  magnificent  wading 
birds,  and  one  of  its  agents,  Guy  Bradley, 
ga\e  his  life  defending  the  birds  of  the  Florida 
keys. 

The  income  of  the  society  is  derived  largely 
from  a  five-dollar  membership,  fee  and  con- 
tributions made  by  persons  interested,  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  association^  '  The 
interest  from  the  bequest  of  nearly  one-third 
of  a  million  dollars,  made  to  the  endowment 
fund  by  the  late  Albert  Wilcox,  has  greatly 
aided  the  work.  Much  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  Audubon  movement  is  due  to  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  Butcher,  who  has  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  so  near 
to  his  heart  without  '  reniuneratidn  of  any 
kind  sa\e  what  he  derives  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  results  achieved. 


OUR  UNKNOWN  SCENIC  WONDERS 

THE   CROWN    OF   THE   CONTINENT 

A  NEW  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  MONTANA  WHICH  SENDS  ITS  WATERS 
INTO  THREE  OCEANS— ITS  THIRTEEN  GLACIERS  AND  MANY  PEAKS 

BY 

ALFRED  W.  GREELEY 


THE  Crown  of  the  Continent''  with  its 
glistening  glaciers  and  towering, 
ragged  mountain  peaks  will  soon 
be  a  national  park.  Glacier  National  Park^  as 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Carter,  the  patron. of  the 
measure,  proposes  to  name  the  new  public 
pleasure-ground,  is  in  northern  Montana. 
It  embraces  the  most  picturestjuc  |X)rtion  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest,  where 
the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
twists  and  turns,  crumpling  the  great  ranges 
upon  themselves  before  they  thrust  their 
rugged,  forbidding  masses  of  cliff  and  iK*ak 
over  the  international  boundary  line  into 
Canada.  Hundreds  of  lakes,  some  of  them 
many  scjuare  miles  in  extent,  fed  by  glacier 
streams  that  in  some  instances  plunge  in  a 
single  fall  over  cliffs  a  thousand  feet  high,  hide 
in  the  shadow  of  great  mountains,  which  almost 
defy  exploration  and  ascent  save  by  the 
mountain  goat. 

WHERE   THE   GREAT   RIVERS   START 

It  is  not  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
that,  this  fascinating  wilderness  of  glacier, 
peak,  and  laJce  is  known  as  the  "Crown  of  the 
Continent.'*  The  melting  rills  from  its  enor- 
mous ice-masses  help  to  feed  all  three  of  the 
oceans  that  wash  the  shores  of  North  America. 
It  is  possible  to  laimch  three  chips  from  points 
within  gunshot  of  each  other  in  the  park, 
v^ch  with  propitious  currents  will  eventually 
float,  one  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  second 
into  the  Pacific,  and  the  third  into  Hudson 
Bay.  Here,  amid,  the  almost  .unexplored 
fastnesses  of  northern  Montana,  is  where 
the  waters  of  the  continent  divide —  north 
by  the  Little  Belly  River  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  the  Arctic  Ocean; eastward,  the  Marias 
.and  Milk  rivers  take  the  waters  of  innum- 
erable lakes  into  fhe  Misscniri  and  Mississippi; 


and  westward  glacier  floods  are  poured  into  the 
Flathead  which  through  Clark's  Fork  finds 
its  way  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Pacific 
Glacier  Park  is  the  continent's  great  water- 
shed. 

(^wing  to  the  forbidding  inaccessibility  of 
the  region,  the  mountains  of  the  Glacier  Park 
district  remained  for  years  practically  unex- 
plored, their  rare  scenic  beauty  and  marvel- 
ous glaciers  unknown  to  the  world  except 
through  the  tales  of  'adventurous  hunters  of 
mountain  goats  and  grizzlies.  During  the 
past  few  years  exploration,  has  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  ui)on  this  dark  spot  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  but  while  the  topograph- 
ical features  have  been  mapped  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  there  yet  remain 
large  areas  to  tempt  the  mettle  of  explorers, 
while  a  score  or  more  of.  unconquered  moun- 
tain peaks  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height 
still  challenge  the  mountain  climber. 

The  park  will  include  within  its  boundaries 
most  of  the  noteworthy  glaciersiin  the  United 
States.  Thirteen  enormous  ice  fields  have 
received  names  from  explorers,  but  there  re- 
main, hundreds  of  smaller  gUders  hidden 
in  cafions  or  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains that  are  awaiting  climbers  and  names. 

THE    SPERRY    GLACIEK 

.One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting, 
possibly  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  icepacks,  is  the  Sperry  Glacier,  named 
after  one  of  its  explorers,  Lyman  B.  Sperry, 
.  It  is  situated  in  a  great  bend  of  the  mountains 
in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  park,  several 
miles  northwest,  of  Lajsie  McDonald,  a  won- 
derful sheet  of  oystal  water .  sixteen  miles 
long  by  five  in  width  and  in  certain  places 
almost  2,000  feet  deep.  The  Sperry  Gladcr 
has  a  serrated  frontage  'Of  more  than  two 
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miles,  stretching  back  five  miles  to  its  highest 
source  on  the  top  of  Glacier  Mountain.  The 
glacier  gradually  spreads  out  as  it  descends 
the  mountain  side  toward  the  northwest,  ter- 
minating near  the  undulating  border  of  a 
great  mountain  amphitheatre  of  about  three 
miles  in  area.  A  mUe  from  the  glacier's  creep- 
ing front,  the  amphitheatre  ends  in  an  abrupt 
precipice  of  3,000  feet,  over  which  in  past 
ages  the  glacier  once  dropped  its  great  ice- 
bergs into  the  pocket  below,  now  known  as 
Avalanche  Basin.  From  the  white  lips  of 
the  great  glacier  countless  little  streams  now 
pour  forth,  uniting  eventually  in  several  tor- 
rents that  plunge  in  cascades  over  the  preci- 
pice into  Avalanche  Basin  and  then  to  the 
lake,  2,400  feet  below.  Deep  crevasses  have 
riven  the  glacier,  giving  the  tonic  of  peril  to 
the  climber. 

Gunsight  Mountain,  to  the  southeast  of 
Sperry  Glacier,  raises  its  rugged  peak  to  an 
altitude  of  9,250  feet.  It  overshadows  the 
picturesque  Gunsight  Pass  with  Jackson 
Mountain,  10,023  feet  in  height,  on  the 
other  sidt,  and  overlooking  the  vast  ice  field 
of  the  Harrison  and  Blackfoot  glaciers,  as  yet 
practically  unexplored,  but  known  to  be  the 
most  extensive  glaciers  in  the  park.  Red 
Eagle  Glacier  lies  to  the  east,  south  of  Almost- 
a-Dog  Mountain,  in  a  great  bend  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  and  ends  at  practically  the 
same  point  as  the  Blackfoot  and  Harrison 
glaciers,  with  which  it  forms  an  immense 
ice-cap,  lapping  down  over  both  sides  of  the 
main  range.  Farther  to  the  south  are  Stimson 
Mountain,  10,155  ^^t>  Pinchot  Mountain, 
9,332  feet,  and  a  maze  of  unnamed  peaks,  lakes, 
creeks,  and  unexplored  glaciers. 

ON    THE   CONTINENTAL    DIVIDE 

Following  the  Continental  Divide  to  the 
north  from  Sperry  Glacier,  the  next  great 
ice-pack  it  the  Grinhell  Glacier  on  the  east 
of  file  Garden  Wall,  Gould  Mountain,  and 
Grinnell  Moimtain,  surrounded  by  a  chain 
of  lakes  emptying  the  beautiful  SwKt  Current 
Creek.  To  the  southeast  lies  the  large  Sax- 
ton  Glacier,  on  the  precipitous  north  slope 
of  Going-to-the-Sun  Mountain. 

North  of  Swift  Current  Pass,  Iceberg 
Lake  lies  in  a  great  twist  of  the  range,  the 
AX^ber  Mountain  •  Glacier  rising  abruptly 
1,000  feet  or  more  from  its  shores.  Here 
when  the. sun  grows  warm  enormous  icebergs 
Imtk  aim/  ftcfm  the  paient  pack  and  crash 


into  the  water  of  the  lake.  The  wind  drives 
the  bergs  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  grinding  of  berg  against 
berg  echoing  down  the  canons.  The  Indians 
avoid  this  vicinity,  saying  the  weird  noises 
are  the  wails  of  lost  souls  condemned  for 
their  crimes  in  life. 

To  the  east  is  the  deserted  mining  town 
of  Altyn,  once  throbbing  with  the  big 
hopes  of  optimistic  prospectors,  but  now 
the  lonesome  cabins,  clustered  upon  the 
Swift  Current,  are  tenanted  only  by  owls 
and  wolves. 

Farther  to  the  north,  along  the  divide, 
are  many  large,  unnamed  lakes,  overtopped 
by  Merritt,  Cleveland,  Goathaunt,  Kootenai, 
Shepard,  and  Campbell  mountains,  and  by 
Citadel  peaks.  Chaney  Glacier  is  the  largest 
of  twenty  or  more  glaciers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  park,  on  the  east  of  the  Di\dde. 
On  the  west,  the  larger  glaciers  are  Vulture, 
Rainbow,  Boulder,  Agassiz,  and  Kintla,  the 
latter  lying  to  the  south  of  Kintla  Peak,  which 
reaches  an  altitude  of  10,100  feet.  The  cul- 
minating peak  of  the  park  is  Mount  Cleveland, 
which  towers  to  an  altitude  of  10,438  feet, 
east  of  the  Little  Kootenai  River. 

A    BREEDING-GROUND    FOR    BIG    GAME 

The  creation  of  Glacier  Park  means  the 
establishment  of  a  great  breeding-ground 
for  big  game,  which  under  present  conditions 
and  in  spite  of  state  and  Federal  protection, 
is  being  rapidly  slaughtered.  The  "park  area 
is  alive  with  game  now  and,  with  reasonable 
protection  and  regulation,  together*  with  a 
suitable  winter  range,  would  keep  northern 
Montana  a  hunter's  paradise^  making  this 
park,  even  more  than  the  Yellowstone  is  now, 
the  basis  from  which  the  game  would  drift 
into  adjoining  districts.  It  is  (^mong  these 
fountains  that  the  snowy-coated  mountain 
goat  finds  a  safe  retreat  on  dizzy  heights, 
picking  its  way  with  marvelous  agility  across 
the  faces  of  precipitous  cliffs.  Here  it  is  that 
the  "bighorn,*'  or  mountain  sheep  has  its 
haunts.  A  few  elk  are  found  in  the  lower 
levels,  and  there  are  scores  of  deer  in  the 
bottoms.  In  the  canon  jungles  moose  are  rela- 
tively plentiful.  Black  bear  are  not  abim- 
dant,  but  the  silver-tip  grizzly  finds  the  environ- 
ment ideal  to  its  needs  and  is- frequently  en- 
countered, particularly  in  the  .fall  when  the 
huckleberries  are  ripe.  Birds  are- also  plen- 
tiful.    On  thesie   motintains  the  b^d  eagles 
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nest.  In  the  higher  slopes  the  ptarmigan, 
with  its  changing  coal  of  from  brown 
to  white,  furnishes  sport  for  the  hunter 
with  sturdy  legs  and  hardy  lungs,  and 
in  the  lower  levels  several  varieties  of 
grouse  are  found  in  abundance.  There 
are  also  many  trout-streams  which  have 
never  been  fished. 

The  park  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Canadian  line,  on  the  cast  by  the  western 


boundary  of  the  Biackfeet  Indian  Reservation; 
on  the  South  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
right  of  way,  and  on  the  west  irregularly  by 
the  valley  of  the  Flathead  River.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  shall  establish 
an  elaborate  system  of  roads  and  trails 
throughout  the  park,  bringing  all  of  its  mar- 
velous scenic  beauties  into  easy  accessibility 
and  these  wonders  of  their  own  country  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  American  people. 


A  PLAYGROUND  ON  A  CRATER'S  EDGE 

CRATER    LAKK,  ()RE(i()N,  IN  THE  COUNTRV  WHICH  THE 
VOLCANOES   MADE -A    LITTLE-KNOWN  NATIONAL  PARK 

BY 

OWEN    WILSON 


LAST  summer  two  men  hauled  a  gaso- 
line launch  fifty  miles  from  the  town 
of  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  to  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Mazama,  dragged  it  up  through  the 
snow  to  what  is  now  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  lowered  it  by  a  rope  1,000  feet  down  a 
steep  snow-slide  to  the  lake  below;  for  the 
peak  of  Mt.  Mazama  is  inverted  and  filled 
with  water.  Crater  Lake,  as  it  is  called, 
is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  in 
places  2,000  feet  deep.  Its  great  depth  of 
pure  fresh  water  has  given  it  vsuch  a  brilliant 
blue  tinge  as  has  madr  Lake  Geneva  in 
Switzerland  famous  the  world  over.  The 
launch  was  the  first  step  to  prepan?  (rrater 
Lake  as  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  whom  it  belongs,  for 
like  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Yosemite  it  is 
a  National  Park.  Wlien  transf)orlation  is 
iioprovcd  and  when  it  becomes  belter  known, 
it  will  be,  as  they  are,  among  the  great  sights 
of  the  nation. 

With  Captain  Applegalc,  an  old  Indian 
fighter,  a  friend  and  I  left  the  hous^'  of  the 
•Government's  agent  in  the  park  late  one 
afternoon  to  see  the  sun  set  from  the  rim  of 
the  lake.  A  broad-faced,  good-humored  In- 
dian policeman  named  Dnimmer  David  rode 
after  us  and  with  him  we  left  our  horses 
when  the  incline  began  to  get  steep,  for  it 
was  early  juramer  and  the  road  was  not  clear 
of  snow.  I  became  separated  from  the  party 
and  was  climbing  slowly  straight  up  the  moun- 


tain side  while  they  went  at  a  faster  pace  zigzag 
up  the  trail.  The  woods  were  rather  opeD, 
but  thick  enough  to  keep  one  from  seeing 
very  far  ahead.  After  a  little  while  I  lost 
sight  of  the  others  and  entered  a  small  thicket. 
The  easiest  way  through  was  to  put  my  head 
down,  hunch  up  my  shoulders  and  push 
through.  When  the  last  branch  swished  by 
and  I  looked  up,  I  was  within  my  length  of 
a  1,000-foot  precipice  and  at  its  bottom 
was  Crater  Lake. 

A   MOUNTAIN   RANGE   OF   LAVA 

Mt.  Mazama  was  probably  the  highest 
of  all  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Cascade 
range  of  mountains  and  the  Cascade  range 
is  composed  of  lava  from  its  innumerable 
volcanoes.  Not  long  ago,  geologically  speak- 
ing, this  part  of  the  United  States  was  a 
most  terrible  place.  From  Mts.  Rainier,  St. 
Helens,  and  Hood  on  the  north,  by  Mt 
Shasta  and  Mt.  Pitt  to  the  Lansen  peaks 
south  in  California,  there  was  one  long  line 
of  volcanoes  scattering  ri<i-hot  matter  over 
the  country  until  they  had  built  up  a  moun- 
tain-range higher  than  the  Appalachians  and 
covere<i  all  eastern  Oregon  with  lava.  And 
Mt.  Mazama  was  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
From  the  contour  of  the  remaining  part  of  its 
base  it  is  estimatied  that  it  was  14,000  feet  hi^. 
Finally  it  had  a  tremetidous  eruptioh.  It 
threw  pumice  no  one  knows  bow  high; 
seme  of  It  landed  t^/enty  miles  awa>.    Then 


SENTINEL  PEAK 

In  the  ptopoaed  new  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana.    Waters  from  this  region  run  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  south  to 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Pad  lie 


SPERRY  GLACFER  AND  MATTERHORN  MOL^TAIN 
In  ihe  distance  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  "The  Crown  of  ihc  Continent'^ 


FOLDED  STRATA  IN  THE  HEAVEN  PEAK  RANGE 
Fiom  the  snow-patch  to  the  summit  is  2,ooq  feet  of  sohd  it>ck 


THE  ELWHA  RIVER,  IN  THE  OLYMPIC  MOU>rrAINS 


Copydght,  i^Pth  lij'  the  Racmiu  Pbtjl*  Os. 


A  VALLEV  IN  THE  OLYMPIC  MOl'STMS'S 
This  range  overlooks  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 


MT.  uLYilPl  S 
Its  highest  peak  climbed  first  in  1907 
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the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  caved  in,  seven- 
teen square  miles  of  mountain  —  a  peak  big- 
ger than  the  whole  of  Mt.  Washington, 
N.  H.— -  sank  out  of  sight.  Where  it  had 
been  I  saw  far  below  me  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  world,  and  more  wonder- 
ful than  beautiful,  for  one  instinctively  feels 
that  a  lake  ought  not  to  be  perched  up  m  a 
mountain  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  nothing 
above  it  to  drain  into  it  and  no  outlet  for  any- 
thing to  drain  out  of  it.  The  Indians  felt 
this  way  about  it,  too.  They  lived  on  the 
Klamath  Lakes  not  many  miles  away,  yet  before 


large,  showing  evidences  of  cross-breeding 
with  Eastern  stock,  and  well  fed.  The  har- 
ness was  in  good  repair.  It  all  had  an  air 
of  dignified  respectability.  Across  Klamath 
Lake,  near  Pelican  Bay,  was  the  contrast. 
A  family  had  pitched  camp  on  a  mud-bank  in 
aTule  marsh.  Their  dugout  canoes  were  of 
the  type  used  by  their  ancestors.  Their  wick- 
iups were  the  same.  And  at  no  time  in  the 
world's  history  could  anyone  have  been 
dirtier,  lazier,  or  more  hopeless  looking  than 
they.  Yet  the  Modocs,  the  kin  of  the  Klamath 
Indians  and   just   like   them,   carried   on   in 


MT.  MAZAMA  IN  ITS  ORIGINAL  CONDITION 
The  black  line  shows  the  i)rcsent  rim  of  Crater  Lake.     The  7,500  feet  above  that  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  la'e 


the  white  man  came  none  but  the  medicine 
men  dared  to  look  upon  Crater  Lake.  The 
only  break  in  the  lake's  surface,  a  perfect 
miniature  volcano  with  a  crater  filled  with 
snow,  is  named  Wizard  Island. 

There  are  still  many  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood on  the  reservation,  although  half 
of  the  original  population  was  transported 
to  Indian  Territory.  Drummer  David,  the 
Indian  who  went  with  us  up  to  Crater  Lake, 
is  an  example  of  the  best  that  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  Klamaths  by  the  Government. 
He  has  improved  his  land,  built  a  good  house, 
and  bought  good  stock.  The  last  I  saw  of 
him,  he  was  sitting  in  a  new  surrey  with  his 
wife  and  several  children.    The  horses  were 


the  lava  beds  one  of  the  hardest  wars  which 
any  Indians  have  ever  waged  against  United 
States  troops.  It  was  for  this  that  they  were 
deported.  Besides  Crater  I^ake  there  are 
many  other  peculiar  phenomena  in  this  vol- 
cano-disturbed countr).  Not  far  from  the 
house  of  the  Government's  agent,  Mr. 
Arant,  is  a  scar  on  the  mountain  side  which 
looks  as  if  someone  had  been  hauling  dirt 
from  it.  From  this  almost  perpendicular 
bare  spot,  bubbles  enough  water  to  make  a 
good-sized  stream.  Many  thought  that  this 
was  an  underground  outlet  from  Crater  Lake, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  this  spring  is  higher 
than  the  lake's  level.  Some  distance  away  is 
Clear    Lake,    which   has   the  peculiarity  of 
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having  its  outlet  and  intake  through  the  same 
river-mouth.  Almost  all  the  year  the  Lost 
River,  so  named  because  a  part  of  its  course 
is  on  top  of  the  ground  and  a  part  underneath, 
takes-  water  out  of  Clear  Lake,  but  when 
Willow  Creek  is  in  flood  its  water  overflows 
through  Lost  River  into  the  lake.  The  other 
end  of  Lost  River,  which  goes  forty  miles  to 
get  three,  is  in  Tule  Lake,  five  miles  away, 
and  Tule  Lake  has  no  outlet  at  all,  but  loses 
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THE  ROUTES  TO  CRATER  LAKE 

By  road  from   Mnlford  or  by  raQ   to  Pokegama  and  by  road    via 

Klamath  Falls 


by  evaporation  about   as   much  water  as  it 
receives  from  the  river. 

Now  the  United  States  Government  has 
decided  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  this  country 
to  restore  the  awful  wreckage  which  the  vol- 
canoes caused.  The  Reclamation  Service 
is  going  to  rearrange  the  whole  drainage  sys- 
tem so  that  the  country  can  be  used  for  agri- 
culture. A  good  part  of  lower  Klamath 
and  Tule  lakes  are  really  great  marshes  because 
thex  have  no  adequate  outlet.  The  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  build  one  for  them.  The 
water  from  Clear  Lake  is  to  be  taken  before 
it  loses  itself  in  its  forty-mile  meandering  and 
used  for  irrigation.  The  water  from  Upper 
Klamath  1^  will  be  used  for   the   same 


purpose.  In  all,  190,000  acres  will  be  re- 
claimed from  desert  and  marsh  and  turned 
into  farms,  and  the  country  will  again  have 
some  semblance  of  a  drainage  system. 

HOW  CRATER  LAKE  MAY  BE  REACHED 

When  all  that  is  done  and  population  comes 
in,  it  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  country 
than  it  is  now.  It  will  be  easier  of  access  for  the 
many,  and  it  should  of  course  be  so.  For 
the  few,  however,  who  enjoy  a  little  roughing- 
it  and  who  wish  to  see  the  country  as  the 
volcanoes  left  it,  the  time  to  go  is  now.  There 
are  two  ways  of  reaching  Crater  Lake.  From 
Medford,  Ore.,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  three  days' 
journey  on  horseback  or  by  wagon.  By  push- 
ing a  little,  it  can  be  done  in  two.  For  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  virgin  forest  of  Oregon 
pine  and  cedar,  that  ride  is  worth  while  on 
its  own  account.  The  other  way  is  from 
Thrall,  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  by  a 
branch  line  to  a  lumber  camp  named  Poke- 
gama.  From  Pokegama  to  Klamath  Falls 
is  an  old-fashioned  stage-line,  six  horses  to 
the  stage  and  relays  here  and  there  along  the 
road,  so  that  they  can  keep  up  a  good  fast  gait 
for  the  whole  twenty-five  miles.  But  this 
route  also  necessitates  two  days'  ride  between 
Klamath  Falls  and  Crater  Lake.  This  route, 
as  far  as  Klamath  Falls,  is  more  or  less  used 
now  by  people  from  a  distance,  for  nuny 
discerning  huntsmen  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  come  to  know  that  the  Pelican  Bay 
region  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake  is  one  of  the 
finest  places  for  duck-hunting  in  the  West 
There  is  fishing  also,  both  in  the  lake  and  in 
streams.  Now  and  again  someone  kills  a 
deer,  and  over  in  the  ragged  country  east  of 
Crater  Lake  it  is  wild  enough  to  afford  a  living 
to  a  few  trappers  and  hunters  who  stUl  fre- 
quent it. 

The  town  of  Klamath  Falls,  which  its  in- 
habitants hope  and  believe  will  be  an  impor- 
tant city  when  the  new  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  finished  through  it — and  it  is  the 
centre  of  190,000  acres  of  rich  farming  land, 
and  the  railroad  point  of  the  thousands  who 
will  visit  Crater  Lake — has  already  at  least 
one  claim  to  distinction.  Wherever,  in  the 
West,  men  sit  down  to  spin  big  yams,  the 
man  who  has  been  to  Klamath  Falls  or  who 
knows  about  its  snakes  and  toads  invariably 
takes  the  prize.  And  there  is  a  basis  of  fact 
in  these  stories.  At  certain  times  in  the  year, 
migrations  of  snakes  and  toads  between  the 
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two  lakes  go  through  the  town.  Snakes' 
heads  stick  up  through  the  board-walks;  here 
and  there  if  you  look  for  them,  you  can  see 
half  a  dozen  wiggling  serpents^  and  in 
places  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  treading  on 
the  toads. 

Altogether  it  is  a  wonderful  country.  The 
mountain  peaks  stick  down  instead  of  up,  the 
rivers  run  either  backward  or  forward,  on  top 


of  the  ground  or  underneath,  and,  when  an 
invading  army  of  snakes  pass  through  the 
town,  people  notice  it  only  as  "a  sign  of 
spring." 

These  peculiarities  merely  add  curiosity 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  which  will 
make  Crater  Lake  as  well  known  as  the  other 
two  National  Parks,  as  soon  as  better  trans- 
portation is  available. 


THE  FIRST   ASCENT   OF   MT.   OLYMPUS 

CUMBING    THE     SNOW-CLAD     OLYMPIC     MOUN 
TAINS  WHICH  OVERLOOK  THE  PACIFIC    OCEAN 

BY 

ASAHEL  CURTIS 


BETWEEN  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 
Its  southern  part,  where  it  joins  the 
mainland,  is  a  flat  country  covered  with  great 
forests.  From  Aberdeen  and  the  other  lum- 
bering towns  on  Grays  Harbor,  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  are  exported  every  year.  But 
the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  un- 
inhabited. It  is  a  triangular,  rugged,  mountain 
mass  about  forty  miles  on  each  side.  In 
this  area  are  crowded  more  than  i,ooo  per- 
petually snow-clad  peaks.  These  peaks  are 
among  the  most  rugged  on  the  continent. 
Their  height  of  only  7,000  to  8,250  feet  does 
not  tell  the  full  story  of  mountains  that  rise 
from  a  forest  level  of  500  feet,  through  beauti- 
ful, flowery  meadows,  and  on  to  great  crags, 
sheeted  in  eternal  snow  and  ice.  The  enor- 
mous annual  rainfall  of  135  inches,  draining 
off  this  plateau,  has  carved  out  great,  black 
canons.  Viewed  from  the  summits,  these 
valleys,  dark  with  the  heavy  evergreen  for- 
ests,  look   like   the   bottomless   pit. 

This 'region  is  one  of  the  least  known  in 
the  United  States.  The  precipitous  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  the  dense  growth  of  the 
forests,  and  the  absence  of  minerals  have  kept 
it  from  being  explored  as  much  as  the  other 
mountain  areas  of  the  West.  There  are  no 
settlements  and  only  a  few  lonely  cabins  in  its 
dense  forests.  Little  mineral  wealth  was  found 
by  the  hardy  prospectors  that  wandered  through 
its  fastnesses,  and  the  stories  they  brought  out 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  de- 
terred pleasure-seekers  from  attempting  this 


region.  It  is  true  that  small  parties  had 
gone  up  the  valley  that  drains  into  Hood 
Canal,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range, 
but  with  their  pack-trains  they  could  not 
penetrate  beyond  the    head-waters. 

THE    "mountaineers'"    EXPEDFTION 

No  large  party  had  penetrated  the  main 
range  until  the  summer  of  1907,  when  the 
"Mountaineers,"  a  Washington  mountain- 
climbing  club,  in  a  party  of  sixty-five,  twenty- 
six  of  whom  were  women,  went  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Elwha  River  and  climbed 
twelve  of  the  higliest  peaks  of  the  range.  To 
do  this  required  months  of  preparation,  the 
building  of  thirty-five  miles  of  trail  beyond 
the  existing  trails  and  roads,  and  packing  a 
large  quantity  of  supplies  sixty  miles  into  the 
mountains,  ahead  of  the  party. 

The  main  party  left  Seattle  July  24th;  a 
smaller  detachment  went  in  a  week  later,  going 
to  Port  Angeles  by  steajmer  and  walking  to  a 
camp  ten  miles  out  where  the  road  up  the  Elwha 
River  ended.  From  this  point  the  journey, 
which  required  five  days,  was  all  over  a  rough 
trail  that  wound  around  the  mountain  side 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream.  Nearly  all 
of  the  way  was  through  a  dense  forest  of  fir, 
cedar,  and  hemlock,  mingled  with  alder  and 
vine-maple  along  the  streams.  A  camp  was 
made  near  the  river  every  night,  each  one  roll- 
ing up  in  blankets  under  the  trees.  No 
effort  was  made  to  pitch  tents  at  these  camps 
and  they  were  not  needed  under  the  canopy 
of  trees.    For  four  days,  the  members  of  the 
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party  wandered  at  will,  having  only  to  reach 
the  next  camp  by  night,  but  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Elwha  had  to  be  crossed  five  times  on 
small  trees,  fallen  across  the  stream,  and 
to  avoid  any  possible  accident  the  party  was 
divided  into  companies.  This  arrangement 
was  also  continued  throughout  the  outing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  the  party 
came  out  into  Elwha  Basin,  a  beautiful 
mountain  meadow,  at  an  elevation  of  3,300 
feet,  where  permanent  camp  was  made. 
Here  they  stayed  for  two  weeks,  except  for 
one-night  camps  on  the  expeditions  that  could 
not  be  completed  in  a  single  day. 

THE  ASCENTS  OF  MT.  QUEETS  AND  MT.  MEANY 

While  Mt.  Olympus  was  the  principal 
objective  {X)int  of  the  expedition,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  make  as  many  other 
ascents  as  possible  in  the  short  time  that  the 
party  had.  The  first  ascent  was  of  Mt.  Noyes, 
altitude  7,300  feet,  between  the  head  of  the 
Queets  and  Quinault  valleys,  which  a  party 
of  forty  made  in  a  single  day.  All  ascents 
were  made  in  company  formation  to  prevent 
accidents  from  falling  rocks,  and  people 
losing  their  way.  Two  parties  made  the 
ascent  of  Mt.  Queets,  altitude  7,500  feet, 
and  one  Mt.  Christy,  altitude  7,400  feet. 

Cloudy,  rainy  weather  prevented  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  Seattle  by  the  main  ])arty,  aUhough 
a  party  of  three  reached  the  summit  on  a 
reconnoitering  trip.  Mt.  Meany,  7,800  feet 
high,  the  sharpest  crag  in  this  part  of  the  range, 
was  also  climbed  by  a  party  of  three  on  a 
reconnoitering  trip.  Many  of  these  peaks 
end  in  pinnacles  so  small  that  only  a  few 


people  can  stand  on  the  summit  at  one  time. 
And  they  differ  from  most  other  mountains 
in  another  way  also.  Other  peaks  rise  from 
high  ranges  and  plateaus.  The  Olympics  rise 
from,  and  overlook,  the  sea.  From  their 
|)eaks  at  evening  the  mountain  climber  can 
see  the  sun  go  down  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  main  party  was  prevented  by  a  driving 
storm  from  reaching  the  top  of  Mt.  Olympus. 
They  tried  to  make  the  ascent,  but  when  they 
emerged  from  the  shelter  of  a  stone  ridge  at 
the  head  of  Humes  Glacier  they  met  the  full 
force  of  a  thirty-five  mile  gale  that  was  driving 
the  snow  before  it  and  they  had  to  turn  back. 

The  remaining  party,  however,  at  the  end 
of  two  days  had  clear  weather  and  easdly 
reached  the  three  summits  of  Mt.  Olympus. 
On  the  eastern,  or  lowest,  summit  they  found 
a  paper  left  undoubtedly  by  Jack  McGlone, 
who  said  he  climbed  it  in  1899. 

On  the  middle  summit,  the  second  highest, 
the  records  of  the  Parker-Brown-Ciarke 
party  were  found  and  placed  in  a  club  register. 
On  the  western  summit,  found  to  be  the  highest, 
there  were  no  records  and  nothing  to  indicate 
that  anyone  had  ever  \  isited  it.  Many  claims 
have  been  made  for  this  ascent,  but  it  would 
appear  that  McGlone  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit  of  any  part  of  Mt.  Olympus  and 
that  the  honor  of  reaching  the  highest  point  on 
the  mountain  belongs  to  the  "Mountaineers." 
The  club  is  bending  its  energies  to  having 
the  Olympics  made  a  National  Park.  Whether 
it  succeeds  or  not,  it  is  another  one  of  the  little 
used  playgrounds  for  Americans  —  or  for  the 
more  strenuous  of  them,  who  now  go  to  the 
Alps,  and  to  Band  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  RACES 

CKRTAIX    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES    TO   WHICH    THE  WHITE  MAN  IS    IM- 
MUNE,   WHICH   ARE    DECIMATING    THE    INDIANS    AND   THE    ESKIMOS 

BY 

DR.  C  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 


WE  ALL  have,  in  pensive  moments, 
lamented  the  passing  of  the  noble 
red  man.  Bards  have  melodiously 
chanted  the  melting  away  of  the  painted 
savage  like  snow  before  the  sun  of  ci\iliza- 
tion,   Even  while  we  Utmented,  we  have  been 


perfectly  willing  to  share  the  profits  of  said 
disappearance  and  melting;  although,  to  a 
purely  Pickwickian  regret  at  his  passing, 
we  have  added  a  gentle  pang  of  self-reproadi 
in  ascribing  its  occurrence  to  the  vices  of  pur 
civilization. 
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Rum,  gambling,  and  venereal  diseases  are 
universally  accepted  as  the  factors  of  our  own 
introduction  which  have  caused  the  ruin  of  this 
innocent  child  of  nature.  This  explanation 
has  such  a  soothing  and  soul-satisfying  sound, 
it  gives  us  such  a  secret  sense  of  superior 
virtue  in  being  able  to  resist  the  destructive 
temptations  to  which  our  red  brother  has 
succumbed,  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb our  belief.  Besides,  the  facts  supporting 
it  lie  so  obviously  and  flatly  on  the  surface 
of  things.  The  most  casual  visitor  to  an 
Indian  reservation  or  a  trader's  post  can 
see  with  his  own  eyes  that  poor  "Lo"  does 
get  most  abominably  drunk  upon  the  vilest 
of  whiskey  whenever  he  has  the  price,  that 
he  does  gamble  away  the  whole  proceeds  of 
a  season's  laborious  trapping,  or  his  entire 
quarter's  income  and  rations,  under  the 
skilful  manipulations  of  the  white  gambler 
and  his  female  harpies. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield. 
These  excesses  are  both  morally  and  physically 
lamentably  injurious,  but  the  conviction  is 
growing  among  careful  students  of  the  Indian 
that  these  influences  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  decay,  and  that 
others  more  vital  are  al  work. 

VICES   NATIVE    TO    THE    INDIAN 

In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  was  not  only 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  these  vices,  but 
had  been  addicted  to  them  for  centuries 
before  the  first  white  man  ever  set  foot  upon 
American  soil.  Almost  every  tribe,  except  a 
few  of  the  most  stupid  and  degraded,  had 
some  form  of  intoxicant,  upon  which  our 
firewater  was  an  "improvement"  only  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  more  concentrated  and 
enabling  them  to  "get  there"  quicker.  Like 
all  savages,  they  had  been  gamblers  from 
their  boyhood  for  countless  generations.  It 
was  their  principal  pastime  around  the  lodge 
fire  at  night,  and  their  greatest  and  most 
eagerly  expected  feasts  and  gatherings,  at 
which  not  merely  all  the  clan  but  scores  from 
neighboring  tribes  would  come  together,  be- 
ginning with  dances,  games,  and  races,  would 
wind  up  in  one  gorgeous  gambling  spree, 
in  which  the  warriors  would  stake  not  merely 
their  ponies,  their  pelts,  and  their  wampum, 
but  their  weapons,  their  clothing,  and  even 
their  wives  and  families. 

As  to  venereal  disease,  so  far  from  the  white 
flCttlers  brin^g  it  to  them,  it  is  now  the 


opinion  of  the  most  careful  students  of  the 
subject  that  it  was  actually  brought  to  Europe 
from  America  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus's 
second  voyage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  things 
which  we  did  introduce  to  the  Indian,  which 
were  entirely  new  and  untried.  These  were 
the  infectious  diseases  of  civilization,  and 
habits  of  industry.  The  former  we  intro- 
duced to  him  in  all  innocence  and  indeed 
ignorance,  the  latter  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  they  constituted  a  virtue. 
Both  have  proved  deadly  to  a  degree. 

We  never  succeeded  in  making  the  Indian 
believe  in  industry,  but  we  compelled  him 
to  either  act  as  if  he  did  or  move  farther  west, 
and  he  usually  moved.  The  modem  indus- 
trial civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type, 
which  proposes  to  labor  with  its  hands  and  to 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  anyone  who  doesn't, 
has  no  place  for  the  Indian  in  its  organization. 

But  the  weightiest  factor  in  the  decay  of 
the  aborigine  is  one  which  wc  have  only 
come  to  appreciate  properly  in  recent  years. 

INDIANS    AS   PLENTIFUL    AS    EVER 

Since  we  have  begun  to  look  into  the  matter 
carefully,  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  some- 
what unexpected  state  of  affairs.  First  of 
all,  while  accurate  data  are  obviously  out 
of  the  question,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
careful  students  of  the  American  Indian, 
like  Mallery  and  Farrand,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  total  population  in  the  area  of 
these  United  States  has  ever  been  very  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Where  the 
early  explorers  and  pioneers  reported  attacks 
by  thousands  of  plumed  and  painted  warriors, 
swarming  from  every  nook  of  the  forest  and 
from  behind  every  rock  on  the  hillside,  the 
conservative  modern  historian  reads  hundreds. 
For  "kings"  he  reads  chiefs;  for  "nations," 
tribes,  or  even  bands. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  this  country 
at  the  landing  of  the  white  man  was  aston- 
ishingly sparse  and  thinly  scattered,  and  is 
estimated  by  Farrand  at  not  to  exceed  between 
500,000  and  700,000  north  of  Mexico,  where 
to-day  the  census  of  both  governments  show 
more  than  400,000,  although  this  includes 
many  mixed  bloods.  The  second  fact  on 
which  there  is  substantial  agreement  is  that 
our  worst  campaigns  against  the  Indian 
tribes  —  so  far  from  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  even  a  partial  extermination,  were  little 
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more  than  healthy  gymnastic  exercises  for 
the  noble  savage  —  even  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  women  and  children  were  included 
in  the  attack  or  perished  of  cold  and  starvation, 
as  a  result  of  defeat.  However  much  at 
times  we  may  have  let  our  thirst  for  vengeance 
get  the  better  of  our  humanity  and  our  self- 
control,  our  wars  against  the  Indians  were 
Sunday-school  picnics  by  comparison  with 
the  savage  wars  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt,  which  they  were  constantly  waging 
against  one  another  before  our  coming,  and 
still  continued  until  the  combination  of  the 
white  man  became  sufficiently  far-reaching 
to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  Huron-Iroquois 
alone  are  believed  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  extermination  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  tribes  and  the  depopulation  of  an 
area  equal  to  a  small  empire.  The  deadly 
rifle  of  the  white  man  has  saved  at  least  five 
times  as  many  Indian  lives  as  it  ever  took,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  this  perpetual  intertribal 
warfare.  Even  the  rapacity  and  the  injustice 
which  have  often  marred  our  commercial  and 
economic  relations  with  the  Indian  have  bc«n 
marked  in  the  main  by  a  rude  fairness  and 
humanity,  which  he  never  even  dreamed  of 
practising  with  his  fellows. 

We  have  taken  his  hunting-grpunds,  but 
we  have  given  him  valuable  agricultural 
lands  and  rations  in  return.  And  the  "pes- 
tilence-breeding swamps,"  which  were  so 
fiercely  denounced  by  his  sentimental  friends, 
when  the  northern  Indians  first  began  to  be 
concentrated  in  a  south-central  reser\^ation, 
have  now  been  discovered  to  be  the  garden 
of  the  whole  country  (Oklahoma),  and  are 
eagerly  crowded  into  by  the  white  settlers. 

We  have  freciuently  and  abominably  cheated 
and  lied  to  the  Indian  in  our  land  deals; 
but,  like  the  gamblers  of  the  mining  camps, 
we  have  generally  left  our  victims  a  grubstake, 
and  have  made  famine,  instead  of  a  yearly 
visitor  to  their  wigwams,  an  almost  unknown 
influence  in  their  lives.  In  other  words,  our 
contact  with  the  Indian,  demoralizing  as  it 
may  have  been  in  many  respects,  has  greatly 
diminished  his  mortality  from  death  in  battle, 
and  from  famine.  What  then  has  been  the 
element  which  has  injured  him  most  seriously 
in  our  contact  with  him?  The  infectious 
diseases  of  civilization,  especially  those  which 
by  centuries  and  generations  of  exposure 
and  loss  of  virulence  have  come  to  be  described 
as  ''the  diseaaes  of  infancy."    One  thing  is 


almost  constant  in  the  history  of  our  contact 
with  every  tribe:  at  first,  rapid  diminution 
in  numbers  and  vigor,  usually  attributed  to 
the  use  of  rum  and  to  other  vices  of  dviliza- 
tion;  then  a  period  of  standstill,  later  followed 
in  most  cases  by  a  slow  but  steady  increase 
again  in  numbers.  The  influences  which 
caused  the  sudden  diminution,  the  stay  in 
decline,  and  the  adjustment  and  increase 
were  chiefly  the  infectious  diseases  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  slow  acquisition  of  immiuuty 
to  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  for  every  Indian  that  has  been 
killed  by  bullets,  starvation,  and  alcohol, 
three  have  been  killed  by  bacilli.  As  that 
experienced  observer.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook, 
the  well-known  Arctic  explorer,  expresses  it: 
**Many  things  have  combined  to  bring  the 
downfall  of  the  liberty-loving  aborigine,  but 
no  blow  has  been  so  acute  as  the  warfare 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  among  these 
infections  the  most  fatal  results  have  been 
brought  about  by  what  we  regard  as  the 
diseases  of  childhood." 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  has  recently  expressed 
a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Eskimos. 
Both  report  attacks  of  measles,  mumps, 
whooping-cough,  and  chicken-pox  which  swept 
off  20,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent,  of  a  tribe. 

Pick  up  where  you  will  almost  any  book 
of  travel,  of  exploration,  of  study  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  you  will  find  it  filled  with  stories 
of  mysterious  plagues  which  swept  down 
upon  the  villages  and  tribes  and  not  merely 
decimated  but  almost  exterminated  them. 

A    VILLAGE   EXTERMINATED    BY    THE    MEASLES 

My  earliest  personal  contact  with  the  Indians 
in  any  considerable  number  was  in  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon.  And 
the  first  story  that  I  heard  from  the  old  set- 
tlers about  their  diseases  was  of  a  mysterious 
plague  which  had  swej^t  down  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Columbia,  just  ahead  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  white  settlers.  Not  merely 
were  whole  clans  and  villages  swept  out  of 
existence,  but  the  valley  was  i)ractically  de- 
populated; so  that,  as  one  of  the  old  patriarchs 
grimly  remarked,  *'It  made  it  a  heap  easier 
to  settle  it  up  quietly."  So  swift  and  so  fatal 
had  been  its  onslaught  that  villages  would 
be  found  deserted  save  for  the  dried  and 
decaying  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  canoes  were 
rotting  on  the  river  bank  above  high-water 
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mark«  The  curtains  of  the  lodges  were 
flapped  and  blown  into  shreds.  The  weapons 
and  garments  of  the  dead  lay  about  them 
rusting  and  rotting.  The  salmon-nets  were 
still  standing  in  the  river,  worn  to  tatters 
and  fringes  by  the  current.  Yet,  from  the  best 
light  that  I  was  able  to  secure  upon  it,  it 
appeared  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
an  epidemic  of  the  measles  caught  from  the 
child  of  Some  pioneer  or  trapper  and  spreading 
like  wildfire  in  the  prairie-grass.  Even  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  immunity, 
the  thing  appeared  to  be  incredible  until  I 
b«gan  to  get  reports  at  first  hand  of  equally 
astounding  modem  instances. 

For  instance,  a  colleague  of  mine,  who  had 
been  Government  physician  to  the  Coast 
Survey  and  stationed  in  farthest  Alaska  in 
attendance  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses,  told  me  of  the  coming 
of  the  1889-90  epidemic  of  influenza  or  grippe 
into  those  fastnesses.  Shortly  after  it  had 
run  its  course  among  the  white  workmen, 
a  couple  of  Indians,  who  had  been  bringing 
salmon  and  berries  in  from  their  summer 
village  on  one  of  the  islands,  ceased  to  turn 
up  with  their  supplies.  The  workmen  endured 
canned  provisions  in  patience  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  then  a  couple  of  men  were  sent  to  stir 
the  Indians  up.  When  they  landed  at  the  vil- 
lage, they  found  every  member  of  the  tribe 
attacked  by  the  disease  and  disabled,  so  that 
many  of  the  sick  were  half-crazed  with  thirst  for 
want  of  a  single  Indian  well  enough  to  wait  upon 
them.  Over  one-third  of  the  seventy-odd 
inhabitants  of  the  village  died  outright  and 
another  third  was  so  seriously  ill  that  it  took 
them  months  to  recover. 

It  is  now  a  familiar  story  from  medical 
missionaries,  army  surgeons,  and  tropical 
physicians  all  over  the  world  that  the  dis- 
eases which  in  civilized  communities  have 
so  greatly  declined  in  virulence  as  to  scarcely 
even  cause  anxiety  and  which  are  described 
under  the  title  of  the  "diseases  of  childhood,'' 
will  smite  the  non-immunized  aborigine  with  the 
fury  of  a  pestilence.  Everywhere  that  the 
white  race  has  come  in  contact  with  the  savage, 
among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Blackfellows  of  Australia,  the  Papuans  of 
Borneo,  the  Negritos  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  there  is  the 
same  story  of  measles,  influenza,  chicken-pox, 
icarlet  fever^  mumps,  assuming  among  them 
(he  spread  aiid  the  fatality  of  a  plague. 


As  for  the  more  serious  infections  to  which 
civilization  has  not  become  immune,  Virchow 
summed  up  our  knowledge  of  them  in  one 
graphic  statement  with  regard  to  small-pox, 
namely,  that  every  known  nation  or  tribe 
that  had  been  exposed  to  small-pox  within  the 
past  century  and  had  not  adopted  vaccination, 
had  been  swept  out  of  existence.  ^'Delete 
ab  variola,^*   '* destroyed  by  small-pox." 

And  this  is  literally  true.  All  the  Oriental 
races  above  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization, 
and  some  indeed  in  stages  little  higher  than 
savagery,  habitually  practice  inoculation  from 
a  mild  case,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  introduced  into  England  itself  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu  before  the  days 
of  Jenner.  All  Occidental  races  which 
are  not  in  process  of  elimination  rely  upon 
vaccination. 

The  other  diseases,  to  which  we  have  ac- 
quired but  little  or  incomplete  immunity,  such 
as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  etc., 
fall  with  tremendous  weight  upon  the  aborigine. 
The  mortality  is  at  least  double  and  some- 
times quadruple  that  in  the  white  race;  but 
the  contrast  is  not  so  vivid  or  so  enormous 
as  in  the  case  of  the  milder  infections. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  class 
is  afforded  by  tuberculosis,  at  once  the  child 
and  the  deadliest  enemy  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. When  we  woke  with  a  shudder  a  few 
decades  ago  to  find  the  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face  in  the  boldest  of  figures  that  one-seventh 
of  our  entire  race  die  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lung  alone,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
situation  ever  could  have  been  worse.  Yet 
our  Indian  wards  furnish  us  with  abundant 
ground  for  the  belief  that  it  was  much  worse, 
and  that  not  so  very  long  ago. 

It  was  hot  until  comparatively  recent  years 
that  tuberculosis  appeared  to  have  gained  much 
headway  among  the  Indians.  So  long  as 
they  clung  to  their  ancestral  life  in  the  open 
air,  they  had  comparatively  little  opportunity 
to  contract  the  disease,  and  if  contracted, 
their  natural  method  of  life  supplied  them 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  modem  open- 
air  treatment.  But  so  soon  as  they  began  to 
be  limited  to  a  definite  reservation  and  crowded 
into  permanent  villages,  or,  with  well-meant 
but  often  deadly  kindness,  gathered  into 
schools  and  missions,  the  disease  quickly  ap- 
peared among  them  and  created  fearful 
havoc.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  when 
they  were  induced  and  often  coerced,  by  a 
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well-meaning  but  not  particularly  intelligent 
government,  to  give  up  their  tepees  and  hogans 
and  become  civilized  at  one  bound  by  living 
in  those  air-tight  wooden  boxes  known  as 
frame-houses. 

Absolutely  the  only  thing  that  the  Indian 
liked  about  these  new  quarters  was  that  they 
could  be  made  extremely  warm  at  the  expense 
of  ventilation,  which  his  tepees  never  could, 
and  he  naturally  proceeded  to  work  this  advan- 
tage for  all  it  was  worth.  The  result  was  that 
within  five  or  six  years  the  agency  physician 
would  have  been  almost  as  glad  to  get  the 
tribe  out  of  their  houses  as  the  Government 
was  to  get  them  into  them. 

Although  generally  known  among  physicians 
that  the  reservation  Indian  sufifered  frightfully 
from  tuberculosis,  it  was  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  actual  statistics 
covering  the  question  began  to  be  collected. 

During  a  residence  of  six  years  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I  made  careful  inquiries  of 
agency  and  other  physicians,  ranging  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico  and  covering  a  considerable 
part  of  the  inter-mountain  region  and  the 
great  Southwest.  From  almost  every  quarter 
came  accounts  of  enormous  mortalities  from 
tuberculosis,  30,  50,  and  even  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths  being  attributed  to  this 
cause:  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
comparison  with  a  rate  in  the  surrounding 
white  communities  of  barely  12  per  cent. 
Some  of  these  statements  were,  of  course, 
according  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  in  studying  a  new  and  surprising 
phenomena,  a  trifle  exaggerated.  Estimates 
of  50,  60,  or  70  usually  scaled  down  to  about 
40  per  cent,  on  actual  statistical  study.  But 
there  was  a  sufficiently  appalling  residue  left 
even  after  the  most  careful  allowance  for 
overstatement. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  SIOUX 

The  most  careful  and  admirably  collected 
series  of  statistics  which  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished are  those  of  Dr.  James  A.  Walker, 
of  the  Rosebud  Agency  of  Dakota.  These 
covered  ten  years  of  careful  personal  observa- 
tion by  Dr.  Walker  himself  and  are  as  absolutely 
reliable  and  dependable  as  statistics  can  well 
be  in  this  imperfect  world.  Starting  out  in 
a  cautious  and  conservative  frame  of  mind, 
indeed  strongly  impressed  with  the  quite 
correct  belief  that  the  actual  condition  of  affairs 
had  usually  been  overstated  and  exaggerated, 


Dr.  Walker  proved  as  a  matter  of  coldest 
and  most  inescapable  fact,  that  of  nearly 
five  thousand  Ogalalla  Sioux,  no  less  than 
42  per  cent,  of  all  who  died,  and  their  death- 
rate  was  a  high  one,  succumbed  to  tuberculoas. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these 
were  not  a  handful  of  wretched  Piutes  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  roots  and  snakes, 
or  of  lazy  Siwash  squatting  over  their  dam-beds 
and  their  rancid  salmon,  but  as  superb  spedr 
mens  of  the  noble  savage  as  were  ever  ima^ned 
by  Cooper.  Tall,  erect,  fine-looking  fellows, 
the  best  fighters  that  ever  wore  feathers  in 
their  hair,  as  scores  of  United  States  re^ments 
can  testify  to  their  sorrow,  averaging  five  feet 
nine  and  one-half  inches  in  height  a^  thirty- 
eight  and  three-quarter  inches  in  chest-girth^ 
nearly  two  inches  above  the  average  of  our 
boasted  superior  white  race,  living  in  good 
houses,  supplied  with  abundant  rations  of  the 
best  quality  by  a  paternal  government,  owning 
their  own  cattle,  and  with  the  finest  hunUng 
range  in  the  United  States  within  easy  distanoCi 
nothing  could  have  been  much  more  ideal 
than  their  physique  .and  their  surroundings 
— and  yet  these  splendid  children  of  nature 
went  down  before  the  attack  of  tuberculous 
like  cattle  before  the  rinder-pest. 

In  the  eleven  agencies  from  which  I  was 
able  to  obtain  exact  figures,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Leupp,  the  average  tuberculosis  death-rate 
was  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  recorded.  So  that  I  think  it  would 
be  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  death-rate  of 
the  Indian  from  tuberculosis,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  from  four 
to  six  times  that  of  the  surrounding  white 
population. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  general 
vigor  of  physique,  this  state  of  affairs  is  diffi-. 
cult  to  account  for.  From  that  of  the  fearful 
susceptibility  of  an  absolutely  virgin  tribe 
to  a  new  and  untried  infection,  it  is  perfectly 
harmonious  and  logical.  A  most  graphic 
[)icture  from  life  of  just  how  tuberculods 
affects  a  newly  exposed  tribe  is  given  in* a 
private  letter  courteously  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Paul  Hutton,  army  surgeon  at  Fort  Seward, 
Alaska. 

Of  117  Indians  examined  by  him  in  their 
houses  and  shacks  in  the  villages  surrounding 
the  fort,  no  less  than  24,  or  20.6  per  cent., 
had  well-advanced  pulmonary  tubercutooB, 
12  per  cent,  more  in  an  early  stage,  i6.a  par 
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cent,  had  tuberculous  diseases  in  other  organs 
and  regions,  making  a  total  of  48  per  cent. 
who  were  tuberculous. 

Now  as  to  the  future  of  the  tribe.  These 
117  adults  had  had  312  children  of  which  172 
(or  55  per  cent.)  are  dead,  with  indications 
of  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases. 

BECOMING  IMMUNE   TO    CONSUMPTION 

As  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  assum- 
ing that  our  primitive  ancestors,  when  first 
exposed  to  the  disease,  had  any  higher  degree 
of  natural  resisting  powers  than  have  the 
more  vigorous  specimens  of  our  Indian  tribes, 
we  have,  I  think,  fairly  good  ground  for  the 
belief  that,  destructive  and  deadly  as  tuber- 
culo^  still  is,  it  has  undergone  considerable 
diminution  in  virulence  in  the  past  1,000  or 
1,500  years.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
a  marked  decline  in  its  death-rate  has  oc- 
curred within  the  statistical  period,  though 
that,  of  course,  dates  back  only  about  seventy 
years.  Within  this  time,  however,  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  the  actual  death-rate  from  consumption, 
and  the  process  is  steadily  going  on.  Most 
of  this,  of  course,  is  probably  due  to  our 
greater  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  more 
intelligent  methods  of  fighting  it,  but  a  con- 
siderable share  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
immense  improvements  in  food,  housing,  and 
general  sanitation  that  have  been  made,  and 
the  gradually  increasing  resistance  which  the 
race  has  developed. 

An  interesting  straw  pointing  in  this  same 
direction  is  that,  as  between  civilized  races, 
those  which  have  been  longest  and  most  con- 
stantly exposed  to  tuberculosis  and  other  city 
and  slum  infections  possess  a  decidedly  higher 
resisting  power  to  the  disease  than  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  open. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  features 
about  the  brilliant  and  successful  Jewish 
race  is  that  its  death-rate  from  tuberculosis 
is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  surround- 
ing community.  In  the  most  crowded  wards 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  instance,  the 
Jewish  population  has  a  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  of  about  150  per  hundred  thou- 
sand living.  Its  Gentile  neighbors  in  the 
same  wards,  in  the  same  streets,  have  a 
death-rate  of  from  450  to  550  per  hundred 
thousand  living.  Throughout  the  country 
at  large  the  contrast  is  almost  as  striking. 


The  general  average  death-rate  from  tuber- 
culosis, according  to  the  United  States  census 
for  1890,  was  about  160  per  hundred  thousand 
living.  That  of  the  Jews,  especially  collected 
and  compiled  by  Dr.  John  Billings,  was  only 
22  per  hundred  thousand  living. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  question, 
how  is  this  immunity  on  the  part  of  the  race 
or  mitigation  in  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
brought  about  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  must 
be  purely  speculative  and  a  mere  expression 
of  probabilities.  But  it  would  appear  that 
two  chief  groups  of  factors  are  at  work.  One 
of  these  is  the  tolerably  obvious  one  of  the 
dying  or  serious  crippling  under  the  attack 
of,  let  us  say  measles,  a  hundred  generations 
ago,  of  those  who  were  most  susceptible. 
Consequently,  this  type  would  leave  either 
no  descendants  at  all  or  a  smaller  number 
of  descendants  than  those  who  had  a  higher 
resisting  power.  Each  successive  generation 
would,  therefore,  contain  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  are 
most  highly  immune  to  the  disease.  A  smaller 
number  in  each  successive  generation  would 
be  attacked,  and  those  who  did  develop 
the  disease  would  resist  it  better  and  exhibit 
it  in  a  milder  form.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  and 
brilliant  students  of  bacteriology.  Dr.  Theo- 
bald Smith,  that  side  by  side  with  this  there 
tends  to  go  on  a  process  of  lessening  of  viru- 
lence and  ix)isonousness  on  the  part  of  the 
infectious  germ. 

The  one  thing  which  any  germ  must  require, 
if  it  is  going  to  survive,  is  to  provide  for 
its  escape  from  the  body  of  one  victim  to 
another.  Therefore,  any  strain  of  any  germ 
which  is  so  virulent  as  to  kill  its  host  or  victim 
before  it  has  had  this  opportunity  to  transfer 
itself  to  another,  will  tend  to  become  extinct. 
The  milder  strains  of  the  germ,  which 
allow  their  victim  to  live  until  he  can  excrete 
them  in  his  sputum  or  other  excreta  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  be  fairly  safe  of 
transferring  them  to  another  individual, 
will  be  likely  to  survive  and  dominate  the 
situation. 

Many  of  our  disease-germs  quite  closely 
resemble  bacilli  which  are  harmless,  normal 
inhabitants  of  our  food-tubes,  skin,  or  surround- 
ings. It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  literally 
bred  our  own  disease-germs,  as  society  has 
often  made  its  own  criminals  in  the  slum  and 
the  stews. 
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The  outlook  for  the  educated  Indian  seems 
even  worse.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  one  school  to  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
Canada,  the  careers  of  whose  250  graduates 
had   been  closely  followed  for  seven  years,  no 


less  than  75  (or  30  per  cent.)   were   already 
dead  of  tuberculosis. 

This  may  partially  account  for  the  oft 
lamented  slight  permanent  results  of  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  Indian* 
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THE  EVILS  THAT  HAVE  GROWN  OUT  OF  THE  HERDING  OF 
aRANTS    IN  CONGESTED  TENEMENTS  IN    ONE    AMERICAN 

BV 

CLAUDE    H.  MILLER 


IMMI- 
CITY 


IN  THE  exhibition  of  the  evils  that  result 
from  a  crowded  population,  recently 
held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York,  statistics  were 
robbed  of  their  dn^ness  b\'  models  and  exhibits 


they  are  in  eleven  typical  blocks  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  In  the  territory  bounded  b} 
Catharine^  Market,  Hamilton,  and  Monroe 
streets,  1,672  people  are  jammed  together  — 
sleeping,  cooking,  and  raising  families  in  one 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATlOlsr  OF  THE  SLUM 
DISTRICT  TO  THAT  OF  THE  >ATi0LE    OF  NEW  YQRit 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  AREA  OF  THE  SLUM  DISTRICT 
TO  TBAT  OF  THE  WHQLF  OF  NEW  YORK 


Nrw  Vnrk  ho*  the  iflo»i  cangnTed  cffltrra  of  popultlion  ol  any  city  of  the  WMtem  woritL 

blocks  of  theiduRuii 


TImtp  ari?  mont  ihnn  1,000  propl«  livitig  iti  ndi  «f  niwiy 


showing  the  conditions  in  the  tenement-house 
districts. 

With  a  population  of  4,000,000,  New 
York  already  has  the  most  congested  centres 
of  population  in  the  world-  In  many  places 
on  Manhattan  Island,  more  than  x,ooo  people 
are  living  in  a  single  block.  The  population 
of  the  whole  world  could  live  in  the  little  slate 
of  Delaware  if  they  were  crowded  together  as 


acre  of  ground,  a  space  little  more  than  200 
feet  square.  If  they  died,  there  would  scarcely 
be  room  (o  bury  them  on  the  space  on  which 
New  York's  tenement-house  laws  permit  them 
to  live.  This  acre  holds  the  world's  record. 
The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  not  only  to 
suggest  remedies  for  existing  conditions  but 
what  is  more  important  to  focus  public 
opinion  on  the  desirability  of  drastic  tene* 
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ment-house  laws  to  prevent   the  duplication 
of  similar  conditions  in  the  city's  future  growth. 

NEW    YORK'S    MARVELOUS    GROWTH 

By  1950  New  York  will  probably  have  a 
population  of  25,000,000.  Six  people  will 
be  fighting  to  get  on  the  street-cars,  crowding 
each  other  off  the  sidewalk,  and  struggling  for 
air,  water,  and  sunshine  where  one  is  doing  it  to- 
day. This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account 
the  additional  enormous  growth  that  must 
necessarily  take  place  outside  of  Greater  New 
York,  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  — 
in  fact,  everywhere  that  tunnels  and  railroads 
(and  possibly  flying-machines)  can  bring 
people  to  Manhattan  Island  to  do  business 
and  get  them  back  home  in  time  for  dinner. 

These  population  estimates  are  not  guess- 
work. In  the  light  of  past  experience,  they 
have  proven  to  be  extremely  reliable.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  made  far  in  advance  to 
show  what  the .  population  would  be  in  1870, 
1880,  and  1890,  and  based  on  the  percentage 
of  increase  diown  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  previous,  have  come  within  2  per  cent. 
of  the  actual  results  obtained  by  the  census 
on  each  of  these  years. 

These  charts  show  that  in  1950  the  popu- 
!atk>n  per  acre  in  residential  territory  will 
be  from  three  to  five  times  what  it  is  now. 
The  borough  of  Manhattan  Island  will  reach 
a  maximum  of  2,500,000  in  about  twelve  years, 
after  which  residence  districts  will  be  crowded 
out  by  business,  and  in  thirty  years  more  it 
will  have  lost  half  a  million  people.  The 
other  four  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  — 
Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond — 
will  have  to  take  care  of  the  increase,  and  the 
problem  will  be  to  distribute  it  so  that  there 
will  be  room  for  decent  living-quarters  as  well 
as  parks,  playgrounds,  and  schools.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  territory  to  do  this  with,  for 
while  many  blocks  now  have  a  density  of  more 
than  1,000  to  the  acre,  there  are  more  than 
100,000  acres  in  New  York  City  with  only 
three  to  the  acre. 

Most  New  Yorkers  do  not  realize  the  extent 
to  which  congestion  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.  Because  of 
its  wedge  shape,  the  population,  mostly  for- 
eigners, has  been  jamm«i  into  its  apex  until 
the  average  East-Side  family  of  seven  is  forced 
to  live  in  three  rooms. 

Every  New  York  business  man  suflFers 
inconvenience    because    of    crowding.    The 


streets  and  sidewalks  are  already  inadequate 
to  handle  the  enormous  crowds  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  downtown  office-buildings,  but 
he  knows  very  little  about  the  kind  of  crowding 
that  doesn't  stop  at  making  people  imcom- 
fortable  but  kills  them.  The  effect  of  a  large 
population  herding    together    is  to  create  a 


GROWTH  OF  POPULATION  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  1(10  YEARS 
From  1900  to  1050  cstimatpd 


race  of  weaklings.  The  average  height  and 
weight  of  7,511  five-year-old  boys  who  were 
measured  and  who  live  in  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  rcx)ms  showed  that  the  youngster 
who  lives  in  the  one-room  tenement  averages 
only  39  inches  in  height  and  weighs  38.2 
pounds;  and  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  "four-room**  parent,  he  is  41.4  inches 
tall  at  five  years  and  weighs  40.1  pounds. 
Therefore,^  the  less  space  a  child  has  at  home, 
the  shorter  and  thinner  he  is. 

HOT-BEDS  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 

An  especially  interesting  and  valuable  ex- 
hibit showed  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  that 
is  being  waged  in  the  slums,  where  more  people 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  40  die  of  con- 
sumption each  year  than  of  all  the  other  1,500 
diseases  recognized  and  classified  by  the 
medical  profession.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  tuberculosis  is  dark  bedrooms  —  rooms 
which  have  no  ventilation  whatsoever  — 
where  from  three  to  five  people  sleep.  There 
are  300,000  such  rooms  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street.    No  ray  of  sunshine  has  penetrated 
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tkem  since  the  mason  put  the  last  brick  in 
place,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  Death 
lurks  in  the  doorway,  and  the  great  white 
plague  is  offered  victims  with  a  lavish  hand. 

A  census  of  250  typical  East-Side  families 
showed  that  less  than  a  quarter  sleep  two  in 
a  room;  about  50  per  cent,  sleep  three  or  four 
in  a  room;  and  nearly  25  per  cent,  sleep  five 
or  more  in  a  room.  ^ 

A  case  in  the  exhibit  showed  samples  of 
the  million  transfer-slips  distributed  on  New 
York's  street  railways  every  Sunday,  through 
the  courtesy  of  a  large  department  store  that 
controls  the  advertising  privileges.  On  the 
back  of  each  is  printed  in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  language  how  to  avoid  giving 
consumption  to  other  people  and  how  to 
prevent  them  from  giving  it  to  you.  It  tells 
you  to  throw  away  all  the  bottled  consumption 
cures  and  get  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

THE   SCHOOLS   LAGGING   BEHIND 

The  educational  statistics  were  especially 
interesting.  A  chart  showed  that  of  83,000 
children  who  enter  the  elementary  schools, 
only  30,000  graduate.  About  14,000  of  these 
enter  high  school  and  less  than  2,000  graduate. 
A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  work  up  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  increased  school  facilities. 
Prominent  educators  say  that  twenty  chil- 
dren per  teacher  should  be  a  maximum,  and 
yet  New  York's  average  is  forty-two  per 
teacher,  with  thousands  in  classes  of  sixty. 
A  silhouette  stretched  across  a  window  showed 
a  line  of  children  pleading  to  be  admitted 
to  a  schoolhouse.  The  caption  said  that  there 
are  70,000  part  time  scholars  in  the  schools 
of  greater  New  York,  and  the  farther  these 
children  are  from  school,  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  policeman. 

In  this  connection  it  was  claimed  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  tenement-dwellers  makes 
the  improvement  of  conditions  especially 
difficult.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  famiHes 
are  without  newspapers;  77.7  per  cent,  without 
music;  87.5  per  cent,  without  plants  or  flowers, 
and  95.5  per  cent,  without  magazines. 

The  opportunity  for  everj'  member  of 
the  family  to  earn  something  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  children  out  of  school  and  to  make 
the  truant  officer's  work  especially  difficult 
among  the  uncounted  thousands  of  children 
on  the  East  Side. 

The  exhibits  of  the  National  Consumers' 
IjeSgue  —  a  body  of  men  and  women  banded 


together  to  fig^t  the  enqdoynieot  of  1 
—  showed  that  while  the  laws  of  Neir  Voile 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  age  of  years  in  iactorieSy  no  Uw 
reaches  them  when  such  work  is  done  it 
home,  and  three-year-oM  youngsters  are  put 
to  work  tying  paper-flowers  or  pulling  out 
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DEATH  RATE  PER  1000  cmLDAEN  UHDSSL  WiVE  ' 
From  diphtherb  and  craupt  in  oertjim  square  blodci,  i^s-i^sO 

I.  a.  3.  6,  9.  Italian;  4.  Jeimh;  5,  7.  Italiati  kad  Jrwtalt;  3.  l^dk^ 
and  colored;  zo,  mind;  iz,  New  Yatk  Cit?.    Th^  shows  »  df  B(h^fiii- 
in  a  crowded  Italian  and  colored  qu^ter  thne  tUoifl  Jaigfaft  tfaanj 
average  for  the  whole  dty 

bastings,  safe  from  the  inteifeienc^  of 
laws.    You  are  given  a  "white  list"  of  def 
ment  stores  which  the  governing  board  rcc 
ommends   as   interested    in    the    welfare 
working-women    and    girls;    so    far    a^   W 
board   can  learn,  these    houses   deal    justl| 
with  their  employees. 

In   connection   with   the   transit   problem^ 
which  New  York  must   meet  and  settle  IgB 
the  near  future,  a  big  map  shows  that  the  best^ 
solution  for  the  transit  problem  is  to  produol 
li\dng  conditions  which  do  not  require  transit, 
and  suggests  the  best  sites  for  the  future  loca-    ' 
tion  of  factories  outside  of  Manhattan,  wbae 
sweat-shops  will  be  unnecessary.    In  this  cxMi- 
nection,  photographs  and  models  of  the  .can 
used  in  other  cities  showed  a  great  prevalenoe 
of  the  double-decked  cars.    On  a  {diotogndi 
of  a  type  of  fender  used  on  all  the  surface 
cars  in  Liverpool,  was  a  card  which  said: 

"The  city  of  Liverpool  has  put  an  end  to  run- 
ning over  children:  why  should  not  New  Yoik 
do  the  same?  This  perfect  'municipal  fender* 
has  pushed  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pec^pfe  off 
the  track  and  has  never  failed  to  WOTk.  It  is 
not  patented  and  anyone  can  use  it." 

EXAGGERATED  VALUES  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

The  skyscraper  problem  was  not  dealt 
with  seriously  because  skyscrapers  simdl^ 
mean  crowded  streets  during  rush  hours,  "nie 
enormous  increase  in  value  of  New  York  ml 
estate  has  really  made  forty-story. buildii 
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model  tenements,  cooperative  kitchens  in  the 
middle  of  city  blocks,  roof  playgrounds,  four- 
deck  streets  with  automobiles  and  people  on 
the  top  deck,  street-cars  on  the  next,  trucks  on 
the  street  level,  and  subways  beneath. 

One  method  worthy  of  closer  investigation 
was  suggested  by  photographs  of  the  Berlin 
cooperative  workingmen's  homes,  where  a 
thousand  families  live  together  in  comfort; 
where  ever>'  tenement  has  a  courtyard 
and  a  children's  playground  with  grass  and 
trees;  and  where  they  put  twenty-family 
houses  in  the  most  aristocratic  sections  in 
order  to  mingle  the  classes  and  to  keep  anyone 
from  holding  his  head  too  high  —  or  too  low. 


necessary  to  yield  an  adequate  return  on  the 
value.  A  qiodel  showed  that  the  assessed 
land  value  occupied  by  the  two  famous  Man- 
hattan skyscrapers— the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Building  arid  the  Singer  Building- 
had  increased  enormously.  In  1849  the  Met- 
ropolitan property  was  worth  about  $60,000; 
it  is  now  worth  about  $3,000,000  —  a  fifty-fold 
increase. 

A  cube  one-tenth  of  an  inch  on  a  side  repre- 
sented $24,  the  price  paid  for  Manhattan  in 
1626.  A  cube  four  feet  on  a  side  showed 
its  present  taxable  land  value,  exclusive  of 
improvement  —  $2,700,000,000. 

A  list  of  the  owners  of  the  most  valuable 

Block  Il0l(  Italian) 
Elock11i.l(Ilalidti) 
BhcknoSdlalian) 
Blo^knoiiJt^isli) 

Block  Il0.5.(l;:l!&i»an) 

Block  no.i(Kkliaii) 
BlocklloKfi'Jiti;) 

Biockno.$.(^^'^;r'?a) 

llcHSlorkl^OS 
Berlin  H05 
Lofiiloit  1905 

DEATH-RATE  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE  YEARS,  PER  1,000  LI\  ING  AT  THOSE  AGES 
In  certain  square  blocks  in  New  York  City,   i905-i()o6 


holdings  of   land   in   Manhattan   contains  as 
leaders: 

The  Astors,  with  71  acres  worth  S69,528,7cx>. 
Trinity   Church    Corporation,   32   acres  worth 
$30,125,100. 

Robert  Goelet,  17  acres  worth  $14,560,400. 
The  Rhinelanders,    16.8  acres  worth  $7,921,500. 

DIAGNOSIS   EASIER   THAN   CURE 

In  studying  the  present  congestion  of  New 
York,  investigators  have  found  the  general 
causes  to  be  immigration,  the  land  system, 
the  massing  of  factories  in  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan,  the  lack  of  proper  transit  facilities, 
the  lack  of  town  planning,  and  the  inadequate 
supervision  of  living  conditions.  All  sorts  of 
remedies  have  been  suggested,  but  it  is  far 
easier  to  locate  the  disease  than  to  find  a  cure. 
Amon^  the  proposed  methods  of  relief  arc 


Most  of  the  suggested  solutions  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  gregarious  habits  of 
the  congested  and  the  fact  that  they  herd 
together  as  much  from  choice  as  from  neces- 
sity. It  is  characteristic  of  most  foreign 
races  that  they  like  to  live  near  their  friends 
and  relatives  when  they  come  to  this  countr\'. 
One  association,  however,  the  Industrial 
Removal  Office,  showed  how  it  had  gone  into 
the  slums  and  had  distributed  on  farms  and 
throughout  the  smaller  centres  more  than 
37,000  Jews  during  the  year  ic;o7. 

If  the  claim  be  true  that  the  kind  of  people 
who  live  in  the  slums  arc  not  a  permanent 
population,  but  that  such  districts  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  stopping-places  or 
hotels  where  people  remain  only  until  they 
can  learn  the  language  and  get  a  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  country,  then  the  remedy 
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will  come  by  wiping  out  the  tenements.  In 
herding  this  way,  immigrants  often  are  simply 
duplicating  the  conditions  of  living  that  they 
had  at  home.  If  these  places  did  not  exist,  they 
could  not  duplicate  the  deplorable  conditions. 
Although  no  clear-cut  remedy  for  the  ills  of 


crowding  was  suggested  by  this  exhlUtt  one 
thing  was  at  least  apparent  to  everyone  who 
attended  —that  the  greatest  dty is  not  the  one 
where  the  greatest  number  of  human  bongs 
live,  but  the  one  where  the  greatest  number 
are  enabled  to  live  like  hiunan  beings. 


MY  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 


BY 


JACOB  A.  RIIS 


TO-DAY,  poking  through  a  pile  of 
papers  on  my  desk,  I  came  across  a 
piece  of  rock  that  brought  vividly  to 
my  mind  a  queer,  half-forgotten  meeting 
up  in  the  Montana  mountains.  It  lies  before 
me,  a  lump  of  white  limestone,  I  should  judge, 
with  something  cropping  out  on  one  side 
that  looks  like  silver.  Perhaps  it  is.  More 
likely  it  is  one  of  the  kobold  tricks  that  the 
mountain  plays  those  who  would  wrest  from 
it  its  secrets.  The  man  who  dug  it  knew 
them,  if  his  long  quest  had  brought  him  little 
else.  Silver  or  not,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  It 
is  him  I  am  thinking  of.  This  is  what  the 
rock  shows  me: 

A  sunny  day  in  late  autumn,  far  up  among 
the  peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Forest 
and  mountain- top  east,  west,  and  south,  as 
far  as  eye  reaches.  Nowhere  a  sign  of  man 
except  a  single  bright-green  streak  of  alfalfa 
where  two  counties  meet.  To  the  north, 
far  below,  the  Prickley  Pear  Valley,  with  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  distance  and  the  city 
of  Helena  hiding  in  under  the  hill.  Round 
about,  stunted  pines,  towering  rocks,  and 
fallen  trees  over  which  the  kinnikinick  berry 
creeps,  seeking  to  hide  with  its  carpet  of  softest 
green  the  wounds  struck  by  the  woodman*s 
axe  or  the  blast  of  winter  storms;  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak  we  had  just  left,  so  small 
that  they  looked  like  big  dogs,  our  horses 
quietly  grazing;  besides  them,  scanning  the 
landscape  with  eager  eye,  my  Man  of  the 
Mountain. 

We  had  gone  up  there  for  a  half -holiday, 
my  friend  Condon  and  I,  lured  by  the  October 
sunshine.  We  had  cooked  our  coffee  and  our 
bacon,  and  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
nearest  peak  for  a  look  around,  and  now  we 


were  on  the  way  down  when  our  unsuspected 
neighbor  turned  up.  He  saw  us,  but  gave 
no  sign  till  we  were  within  hail,  when  he  re- 
turned our  shout  of  welcome  with  a  short 
hello. 

"I  thought  you  were  some  of  the  o£Eioen 
from  the  fort,"  he  said,  with  a  shade  of  resent- 
ment in  his  voice.  "Some  came  this  way 
last  week  —  with  their  women," 

The  way  he  said  it  told  the  why  xd  his  dis- 
appointment. It  was  rare,  without  doubt, 
that  any  such  touch  of  the  civilization  he  had 
left  behind  as  young  women  on  horseback 
came  by  there.  He  had  heard  the  horses,  he 
added  shortly,  and  had  come  out  to  see. 

He  stands  there  in  the  picture,  a  stocky. 
grizzled  veteran  of  a  day  that  has  almost  passed, 
his  overalls  one  pervading  patch;  bearded, 
weather-beaten,  and  with  grimy,  calloused 
hands,  but  with  a  certain  clean  look  about  him 
for  all  that,  and  the  kindest  blue  eyes,  out  of 
which  there  looked  a  child  that  had  never 
grown  up.  His  hut  was  not  far  away, 
he  said,  and  his  "holes."  Would  we  come 
and  look  at  them?  he  asked  wistfully.  He 
was  a  prospector  and  all  alone;  had  been 
ever  since  Jim  went  away.  Would  we  come? 
He  would  show  us;  it  was  not  far. 

But  the  sun  was  already  sinking  toward 
the  west  and  we  had  a  long  way  home  over 
bad  roads;  so  we  told  him  not  then,  and  his 
face  fell.  But  perhaps  we  would  come  again  ? 
In  answer  to  our  question  he  told  us  that 
he  had  been  there  seventeen  years,  up  among 
the  peaks.  Always  alone?  After  Jim  went, 
yes!  But  when  we  tried  to  find  out  what 
became  of  Jim,  he  grew  suddenly  mute  and 
did  not  again  refer  to  him.  It  was  from  a 
miner  wc  met  on  the  road  to  Helena  that  we 
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afterward  learned  that  tragedy  of  the  moun- 
tain. One  day  Jim,  who  burrowed  in  the 
neighboring  hill,  was  missing.  A  week  passed 
and  his  friend  went  to  see  why.  He  found 
him  dead  in  his  hole.  Since  then  he  was 
quite  alone. 

For  the  rest,  the  old  man  talked  freely 
enough,  as  we  lay  in  the  dry  grass  of  the  clear- 
ing, Ae  horses  browsing  near.  He  had  farmed 
in  South  Dakota  once,  and  worked  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  when  it  was  being 
built.  The  minute  he  said  Pacific  I  sat  up 
with  a  jerk.  His  blue  eyes  had  haunted  me 
from  the  start  with  a  suggestion  of  I  knew 
not  what.  But  when  he  spoke  that  word  I 
knew.  He  was  of  my  blcod.  No  one  else 
pronoimces  it  so.  At  least  I  never  heard 
any  one  but  a  Dane  do  it.  I  asked  him 
abruptly: 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  North  Slesvig,"  he  said.  It  was 
the  province  which  Germany  wrested  from 
Denmark  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  upon  the 
border-line  of  which  I  was  bom. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  from  what  town?" 

"Agerskov,"  he  answered,  a  village  across 
countr)',  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  my  home. 
I  sprang  up  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"Shake,  old  man,"  I  said  in  Danish,  "I 
was  your  neighbor.    I  came  from  Ribe." 

He  stood  and  looked  at  me  like  a  man 
stunned.  Slowly  his  big  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away 
without  once  looking  around.  Mr.  Condon  and 
I  watched  him  go  in  silence,  till  the  forest 
dosed  behind  him  and  we  heard  only  his 
steps  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  brush. 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  me  and  I  shouted 
to  him  to  come  back.  We  heard  him  halt 
and  I  ran  toward  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
where  presently  he  appeared,  making  no 
attempt  to  come  nearer. 

"Can  you  read  Danish?"  I  called  to  him. 
I  could  hear  the  surprise  in  his  voice  that 
struggled  with  the  effort  to  master  his  emotion, 
as  he  called  back: 

"7a,  should  I  not?  It  is  my  mother 
tongue." 

"I  will  send  you  some  books,"  I  shouted, 
"and  we  will  come  again." 

He  nodded  and  turned  back.  The  next 
moment  the  wilderness,  had  swallowed  him 
up,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

He  was  not  the  first  prospector  I  had  met 
in  that  region  where  the  memory  of  Last 


Chance  Gulch  and  the  forty  millions  of  gold 
they  washed  out  of  it  still  holds  the  imagi- 
nation fast.  The  main  street  of  Helena 
follows  the  course  of  the  gulch  and  some 
of  the  early  miners'  log  huts  stand  yet  at  the 
foot  of  it.  Farther  up,  where  the  gulch  loses 
itself  in  the  backbone  of  towering  hills,  and 
in  Grizzly  Gulch,  there  are  placer  miners 
still  sifting  the  gravel  of  the  little  brook  and 
dreaming  of  tracing  the  mother  lode  whence 
all  the  gold  came.  They  are  a  race  by  them- 
selves, like  so  many  lonely  moles,  ever  delving, 
growing  gray  and  old,  but  never  giving  up 
hope  of  a  "strike"  that  would  make  them 
the  most  unhappy  of  men  by  taking  from  them 
the  sole  reason  for  their  existence.  I  had 
met  and  talked  with  more  than  one  of  them, 
always  of  the  sure  fortune  that  lay  just  beyond 
reach  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  but 
Rudolf  was  the  first  of  my  own  people  I  had 
seen  there.  Danes  are  not  miners,  naturally; 
they  are  farmers.  Rudolf  was  his  name,  he 
had  told  us,  Mathies  Rudolf. 

We  were  both  glad  of  an  excuse  for  making 
another  trip  to  the  mountain  next  day.  We 
went  up  loaded  with  provisions,  fruit,  and 
milk,  which  a  good  woman  in  Helena  to  whom 
we  told  our  story  sent  along.  Following 
the  trail  the  old  man  had  made,  we  found 
his  hut  in  a  little  clearing,  with  his  potato- 
patch  alongside,  and  himself  testing  some 
specimens  of  ore  in  his  mortar.  The  shack, 
with  its  roof  of  clay  and  stove-pipe  set  in 
inverted  tin  pans,  was  black  with  age,  but 
clean.  A  freshly  baked  loaf  lay  on  the  table 
and  a  Danish  newspaper  a  year  old.  There 
were  two  bunks,  but  only  one  was  in  use. 
Perhaps  Jim  used  to  come  over  sometimes. 
We  did  not  ask. 

He  took  us  to  see  his  "holes."  There  were 
five  of  them  along  a  path  from  the  hut,  worn 
by  his  tireless  feet.  They  were  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  deep,  neatly  timbered  within 
and  with  every  bit  of  rock  and  dirt  carried 
off  and  disposed  of  so  as  to  make  no  litter 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  There  was  a 
windlass  with  which  he  had  drawn  every 
bucketful  of  it  up  alone.  Into  the  depths 
led  a  ladder.  I  peered  down,  but  could  not 
see  the  end  of  it.  He  had  built  it,  felled  every 
tree,  and  cut  every  timber  for  each  shaft. 
As  I  followed  the  rungs  I  thought  what  count- 
less steps  his  feet  had  taken  upon  it,  and  looked 
up  to  find  him  watching  me  with  a  hopeful 
smile. 
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"I  find  nothing  yet,"  he  said,  ''but   some 

day,  maybe "      This  time  it  was  I  who 

turned  away  my  head. 

As  we  lay  under  the  solitary  pine  on  top  of 
the  hill,  he  told  us  the  simple  stor>'  of  his  life. 
He  was  seventj'-six,  he  said,  "or  seventy-five, 
anyway."  In  the  old  countn-  he  was  a 
farmer,  but  he  left  home  "rather  than  swear  to 
the  Prussian  flag"  after  the  war  of  conquest, 
as  did  many  hundreds  of  his  countr}*men. 
So  he  had  come  over  the  sea,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  years  had  found  his  way  there.  In 
summer  he  dug  his  holes  to  make  good  his 
claim, down  to  where  water  came  in  and  stopped 
there  lK*cause  it  was  too  hard  work  for  one 
man  after  that.  In  winter  he  chopped  wood, 
enough  to  give  him  money  for  the  little  he 
needwl  'to  pursue  his  prospecting  when  the 
snow  melted.  In  the  long  summer  evenings 
he  sat  under  the  big  pine  where  we  were  lying 
and  watched  night  settling  u]K>n  the  mountains. 
He  jx)intiKl  out  to  us  the  tops  far  and  neaf 
and  the  gai>s  in  the  jagged  range,  the  woods 
and  the  valleys;  and  as  he  sjx>ke  his  eye 
kindled  and  we  undersltxxl  that  though  he 
had  failixl  to  find  g()ld  in  these  hills,  he  had 
that  which  was  better  by  far,  the  Ix^st  they 
had  to  giw,  a  young  and  hoiH*ful  heart.  If  the 
old  trtv  had  a  story  \o  tell  oi  that  night  when 
our  nuvting  had  «)|K*nol  dinars  of  memories 
long  iKirnxl,  it  kept  its  stvn^t. 

0\Yr  then*,  he  siiid,  mxiding  towanl  the 
strip  of  gnrn  alfalfa  that  contrastixl  vividly 
with  the  yellow  and  bn>wn  of  thr  mountain, 
>iTrt*  his  only  neighlx^rs.  Then'  wen*  women 
there,  ami  ciuldn^n.  They  wen*  at  least  five 
miles  away  as  the  cn>w  flies;  pmbably  ten  or 
a  do7.i*n  thnnigh  the  \mhmIs. 

He  sivminl  to  src  farther  with  his  naki*tl 
e>v  at  st^ventv  si\  than  I  ilmnigh  my  glassiw, 
nearly  a  sitm*  of  >rars  his  jimior.  I  was  c\i 
rious  to  know  it  it  hati  always  been  s*> 
and  askinl  him.  TwrntN  \\\v  \rar>  lvion\ 
he  n*plii*tl,  "a  kiiul  oi  diiuiUNN*'  ramc 
oxrr  his  sight,  b\it  it  Joan*»l  a>»ain  in  the 
pun*  ,»ir  up  ihetv  in  \\\c  \\K\y\\\\\  and  now 
he  saw  as  well  as  o\ri  Aiul  thrn  his 
thoughts  t\niusl  10  his  \\Hi\\  ho|H\  "Sonu* 
day,  jvrhaps 

His  eye  had  brrn  sHaxui^  lo  thr  piit\nv 
on  the  fnM\t  |v\gt*  ol  /*w,  (\  wwc  ol  \\w  |^)|wn 
1  had  bnnight  to  him.  and  ht*  i^^iihol  out 
for  it, 

"What  fiv^U  wv  nu^iirtlH  U/*  \w  \\^\\ 
$k>wlv  ai\d  laNmo\)Hl\,  autl   iu^ld«>l   on«v  01 


twice.    He  laid  the  paper  away. 
was  in  his  thoughts  he  gftve  no 

"Mathies,"    I  said,  ''you  are  an  cdd 
Some  day  you  will  get  sick  and  die." 

''Sure,"  was  all  he  sud. 

"But    alone  — like    Jim,"    I    cried 
concern. 

He  gave  me  a  quick  look  and  averted  his 
face.  But  almost  immediately  be  turned 
toward  me.    No  fear  in  those  quiet  bhie  ejfOb 

"If  there  is  nobody  to  help  me,  I  will,"  he 
said  simply. 

When  we  caught  our  last  glimpse  of  Um, 
he  was  going  back  over  the  hill  to  his  hut, 
alone.  He  did  not  turn  around  once,  but 
went  steadily,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and 
presently  the  hill  hid  him.  *'  If  there  is  nobody 
to  help'  me/'  he  said.  But  there  will  be. 
For  that  night,  before  I  left  Helena,  I  told 
the  people  of  the  dty  his  story  and  pledged 
them,  from  the  Mayor  down,  to  keq>  an  eye 
on  old  Mathies  so  that  Jim's  end  shall  not 
be  his.  But  of  that,  Mathies  knows  nodnng, 
up  in  his  mountain. 

I  meant  to  end  here.  But  as  I  wrote  the 
last  lines,  into  my  office  walked  Mr.  Condon, 
whom  I  thought  two  thousand  miles  away. 
He  is  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Hdcna 
and  was  in  the  East  attending  a  oonventioii. 
He  brought  me  greetings  from  the  nxnintains 
and  from  old  Rudolf.  In  midwinter  be  bad 
climbed  up  to  his  peak  to  see  how  be  fared. 
The  snow  lay  deep,  and  the  path  frun  Ui 
half-buried  shack  to  the  spring  was  tbe  only 
track  of  li\nng  thing  in  the  wildenwas.  The 
pine  trees  stood  \nth  sag^ng  brandies,  and  . 
no  sound  jarred  upon  the  vast  solitude.  In 
his  hut  Rudolf  was  found— making  coffee  off 
drii^i  |x'as — cheen.  and  ruddy,  and  as  fnl 
of  ho^x^  as  e\Tr:  full  too  of  the  recollection  of 
his  happy  day  in  the  autumn.  Wb  table 
was  Hiiereil  with  papers,  mosdy  in  bis  moCber 
longue.  which  1  had  sent  out  aJKl  Mr  Condo* 
had  managed  to  get  up  there  in  Cbristniaa 
wivk.  Rudolf  fairly  shone  with  gnititode 
and  delit^h;.  and  in^sted  upon  q^^w^i^g  Ua 
laM  teastxxM-^fv.l  of  real  coffee  upon  bisvisilor. 
rhnx'  months  more,  he  said  bqpefuDy, 
oxeing  the  white  Ax^asie  outside,  and  be  oouU 
Ivgin  dig^ng  again.  He  guided  Mr.  CoodoB 
o\u  to  the  i\vid«  wa\rd  good-bye,  and,  as  bia 
^\u>t  M^(  his  face  towvd  Hekaia  aiad  tbt 
xallew  tumeil  back  to  his  own  Bfe,  onoe  monp 
H)e  lonelv  OKI  Man  of  tbe  Mountain, 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER  H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  fivcnte 


THIS  session  of  Congress  has  done 
nothing  spectacular.  It  has  been  a 
session  mainly  of  commonplace 
routine^  and  little  work  of  great  value,  aside 
from  routine,  has  been  completed.  The  two 
most  pressing  large  subjects,  currency  reform 
and  tariff  reduction,  had  not  been  practically 
dealt  with  when  this  was  written.  The  one 
had  been  much  discussed,  the  other  dodged. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  endorse 
the  Administration's  policies  at  the  polls  this 
year,  but  the  present  Republican  majority  in 
the  House  seems  likely  to  be  cut  down, 
because  it  did  too  little. 

During'  the  session,  few  of  the  President's 
important  specific  recommendations  have 
become  laws.  Yet  the  President,  by  his  inces- 
sant energy^  has  dominated  Congress  and  he 
has  been  the  strongest  force  in  his  party  and  in 
the  government  in  shaping  legislative  tenden- 
cies and  in  mapping  out  programmes  for  the 
future.  By  reason  of  his  insistence  and  his 
dominant  influence,  there  has  come  a  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
several  large  policies. 

First  and  foremost,  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  corporations  has  changed.  They  are 
not  likely  to  be  *'bled"  again  for  campaign 
funds,  nor  to  exert  so  strong  an  influence  on 
legislation  as  has  long  been  their  habits.  In 
the  next  place  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  of 
the  people  towards  our  land  —  our  natural 
resources  —  has  greatly  changed.  All  the 
while,  too,  our  place  of  importance  among  the 
nations  has  risen;  and  a  more  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent foreign  policy  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 


In  these  important  and  progressive  changes, 
the  principles  that  the  President  stands  for 
have  won  their  way,  even  if  most  of  his  recom- 
mendations of  specific  legislation  have  been 
disregarded. 

The  significant  changes  are  continuous,  too, 
such  as  the  increasing  restlessness  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  under  oligarchical 
leadership;  the  growth  of  a  new  kind  of  attention 
to  the  people's  rights  wherever  they  have  been 
ridden  over  by  corporations  or  by  violators 
of  law;  and,  a  general  loosing  of  old  party 
bonds  and  methods. 

No  strong  leaders  have  been  developed  in 
either  party  during  this  Congress  at  either 
end  of  the  capitol.  The  men  to  whom  the 
public  looks  for  leadership  now  are  else- 
where —  Mr.  Taft  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Bryan  "at  large,"  Governor  Hughes  at  Albany, 
and  Governor  Johnson  at  St.  Paul.  It  would 
be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  if  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  should  this  fall  be 
reinforced  with  stronger  men  —  men  who 
can  shape  policies  and  do  constructive  work. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  present  Congressional 
methods  discourage  such  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence as  leadership  demands? 

No  disorganized  army  ever  needed  a  great 
leader  as  the  Democratic  party  now  needs  one, 
nor  ever  offered  such  a  chance  for  leadership. 
If  a  strong  man  were  to  arise  who  were  in 
dead  earnest  about  immediate  tarifT-raluction 
and  who  would  refrain  from  befogging  the 
subject  with  a  cloud  of  generalities  alx)ut  vague 
or  obsolete  subjects,  he  could  ])ut  a  new 
quality  into  the  political  atmosphere. 
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AS  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  APPROACH 

AS  THE  national  conventions  come  near, 
the  people  measure  with  increasing 
accuracy  the  several  possible  nominees.  It 
is  a  very  strange  thing  how,  out  of  the  immeas- 
urable mass  of  comment,  praise,  blame,  more 
or  less  inaccurate  biography  and  gossip,  and 
an  infinite  deal  of  mere  froth  —  how  out  of 
all  this  fact,  fancy,  rumor,  perversion,  and 
distortion,  the  public  mind  at  last  comes  to 
make  a  very  clear  and  generally  accurate  por- 
trait of  any  man  who  is  put  forward  for  a 
Presidential  nomination. 

Mr.  Taft  is  coming  through  it  all  remark- 
ably well.  There  has  been  little  criticism  of 
him  —  none,  in  fact,  worth  serious  attention; 
and  his  large  qualities  of  fitness  have  in  the 
popular  judgment  come  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  rightly  valued.  He  has  had  no 
effective  opposition. 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  who  per- 
mitted himself,  in  a  wholly  proper  and  dignified 
way,  to  become  a  candidate,  did  nothing  to 
promote  his  chances.  He  made  no  speeches, 
even  indirectly,  for  this  purpose.  He  was  never 
really  "in  the  race,"  because  he  was  not 
entered  soon  enough,  because  he  lacks  quickly 
popular  qualities  as  a  public  man,  and  most 
of  all  because  he  is  not  known  to  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  his  high  character  as  an  executive  and 
his  firmness  have  made  a  good  impression. 
He  is  never  likely  to  be  a  popular  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  —  a  candidate 
whose  nomination  the  people  will  demand  — 
but  he  may  conceivably  at  some  time  in  the 
future  receive  a  nomination  if  a  convention 
should  have  a  deadlock  and  if  he  continue  in 
the  meantime  in  public  office. 

Mr.  Cannon,  some  of  whose  friends  had 
hope  of  his  nomination,  is  further  from 
such  a  possibility  than  he  was  six  months  ago. 
He  does  not  present  a  dignified  or  attractive 
figure  on  so  large  a  canvas.  He  appears,  as 
he  is,  a  forcible  and  successful  country  poli- 
tician—  coarse,  shrewd,  with  some  sound, 
old-fashioned  qualities,  but  relying  rather 
on  tricks  of  management  than  on  the 
strength  of  principles.  His  presidential  aspira- 
tions have  left  him  weaker  in  the  public  es- 
teem than  he  was  before. 

Senator  Foraker  has  made  his  usual  trade 
and  swapped  support,  after  a  noisy  opposition, 
for  a  further  lease  of  public  life.  No  doubt 
this    was    all    that    he    expected.      Senator 


Knox  was  never  further  in  the  race  than  any 
"favorite  son"  may  go.  The  people  of  the 
country  do  not  know  him  well;  and  so  far  as 
they  know  him,  they  associate  him  with  the 
service  of  great  corporations,  in  spite  of  his 
work  in  prosecuting  them  while  he  was  Attor- 
ney-General. His  election  to  the  Senate 
was  understood  to  be  "satisfactory"  to  certain 
large  corporations  —  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  public,  in  its  present  mood,  would  not 
seriously  consider  him  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  began  early  and  made  a  de- 
liberate and  straightforward  effort  to  secure  the 
nomination.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  Presi- 
dential proportions.  Else  the  unjust  carica- 
tures of  him  as  an  icicle  would  never  have 
stuck  in  the  public  mind,  nor  would  the  silly 
stories  about  his  cocktails  have  had  any  effect 
on  public  opinion.  Any  man  who  can,  so 
to  speak,  be  run  off  the  track  by  such  ridicule 
had  no  good  chance  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  continued  to  go  counter  to 
precedents  and  normal  calculations  by  remain- 
ing the  strongest  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  while  he  has  shown  that  he  will, 
be  the  weakest  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  smaller  the  chance  of  his  election,  the  surer 
his  nomination  seems  to  be.  The  strangest 
part  of  this  strange  career  is  that  the  stronger 
the  opposition  to  him  becomes  among  the 
masses  of  his  party,  the  surer  the  leaders  of 
the  party  seem  of  nominating  him  —  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  himself  built 
up  these  leaders  into  a  machine.  They  seem 
to  have  made  the  machine  themselves.  He 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  personal  adver- 
tising in  politics  to  a  degree  never  reached 
before.  You  may  analyze  him  and  his  popu- 
larity to  your  utmost,  and  there  will  remain 
an  element  of  mystery  in  it  that  will  baffle  you. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the 
facts  is  the  absence  for  a  dozen  years  of  any 
competitor  in  his  party  for  popular  favor.  But 
how  can  you  explain  this  absence  ? 

Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  the  only 
other  Democrat  who  is  seriously  thought  of 
as  a  possible  nominee,  came  into  the  race  too 
late;  and,  when  he  came,  he  came  too  lamely. 
His  utterances  on  national  subjects  have  lacked 
the  bugle-note,  as  Judge  Parker's  lacked  it 
four  years  ago.  Mr.  Bryan  can  speak  forth 
nonsense  more  rousingly  than  Governor 
Johnson  speaks  sense.  Governor  Johnson 
may  receive  the  nomination  —  that  is  at  least 
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conceivable,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  proba- 
ble now.  Conceivably*  too,  a  "dark  horse" 
may  be  nominated  at  Denver;  but  that,  too,  is 
improbable.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  permit  Mr,  Bryan  to 
lead  it  to  practical  extinction;  and  this  may 
be  the  best  method  at  last  to  go  about  getting 
a  new  start  in  life,  a  start  with  a  fresh  courage^ 
with  new  leaders,  with  fixed  principles.  One 
more  effort  to  elect  Mr*  Bryan  will  be  practic- 
ally certain  to  lead  the  way  to  a  breach  in  the 
solid  South. 

The  most  noteworthy  facts  that  have  been 
emphasized  by  the  quiet  approach  of  the  two 
conventions  is  the  value,  in  a  Presidential 
campaign,  of  beginning  early  and  the  certainty 
that  the  popular  choice  of  a  candidate  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  a  man  is  known  —  even  personally 
known.  The  three  most  popular  men  now 
in  public  life  are  Mn  Roosevelt,  Mr*  Bryan, 
and  Mr*  Taft.  They  have  a  wider  personal 
acquaintance  than  any  other  three  men  in  the 
country',  and  they  each  have  a  kind  of  genius 
for  making  acquaintances. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  public  opinion 
has  made  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  every 


man  who  has  appeared  as  a  probable  nomine 
of  either  convention. 

MAPS  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

THE  accompanying  maps,  showing  the 
popular  votes  at  the  last  five  Presia 
dential  elections  and  at  the  election  of  ^S'Ji  _ 
make  plain  at  a  glance  the  progressive  decline 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  constant  growth 
of  the  Republican  parly  since  Mr.  Bryan's  rise. 

They  show  the  Presidential  vote  by  counties. 
The  black  and  the  white  areas^  therefore,  do 
not  accurately  indicate  the  vote  in  the  electoral 
college,  but  the  relative  popular  strength 
of  the  two  parties  at  each  of  these  elections. 

From  1876  to  1904  there  were^  of  course, 
eight  Presidential  elections.  At  four  of  them 
the  Democrats  cast  the  largest  popular  vote, 

cas^g 

The  Democratic  pluralities  were  as  follows:" 
In  1876  Titden  over  Hayes,  250,935  plurality; 
in  1S84,  Cleveland  over  Blaine,  62,683  plurality; 
in  1888,  Cleveland  over  Harrison,  98,017 
plurality ;  and  in  1892,  Cleveland  over  Harrison 
380,810  plurality.  Cleveland  received  the 
largest  popular  vote  cast  at  every  one  of  the 


and  at  the  other  four  the  Republicans 
the  largest  vote. 


FiDm  ritjfaM*  |:K4«^k  J*  Turner'*  f»p*t  dd  "SActioDalt^n  tn  fi»e  United  States/'  by  the  co«ft«y  at  the  Amtrict^  ^m*^«/ 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  OF  1876  BY  COUNTIES 
Tilden's  pluraJity  (popular  vote)  was  250,^35  votes  over  Hayes  who  became  President 
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From  PrttfcHOf  Fredericlc  J*  Turner"!  p^per  oq  "Sectronallnn  Jn  the  Utalced  Etitei/'  by  ttw  flOHlltr  *f  the  jtmiric^m  J^untM  ^^ixieiag^ 

THE  PRKSIDENTIAL  VOTE  OF  1888  BY  COUNTIES 
Cleveland's  plurality  (popular  vote)  was  98,017  votes  over  Harrison,    Harrison  was  elected 


Fram  F^o^flcir  Frederfck  /.  Tutii«"i  paps-  oo  ''Scf^doMJUm  In  the  United  Statci."  by  the  ctMalnr  «  Hw  Am^rUoH  yamm^^  qf^itriMlwgy 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  OF  1892  BY  COITNTIES 
Cirvel&od's  plurality  (popular  vote)  over  Harrison  was  380^810  voles  and  ClcvcUnd  was  elected 


B\adLr  lUpublictii 
I    \       V     Lined*  No  vote 


1 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  OF  1896  BY  COUNTIES 
The  first  Bryan  campaign  and  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  than  the  Republican  party  cast  a  majority  of  the  popular 

votes*     McKinley^s  plurality  over  Bryan  was  6011S54 


rii>«  Profejcr  Frcdeticli  J,  Tufoef  s  parwron  " '^^L-jifMuH'^En  ia  the  Unltcil  Stslcf/'  by  the  cpartiHif  of  the  ^atrncffv  Jeuwnml */ S«ei(tIogy 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  OF  1904  BY  COUNTIES 
Roosevelt's  plurality  over  Parker  was  »iS4SiSJ5 


[three   elections   when   he   was   a   candidate. 

[•TUden  received  the  largest  vote  cast  in  1876^ 

I  and  Garfield  in  1880  received  over  Hancock 

^a  plurality  of  only  7^018  votes.     From  1876, 

[  therefore,  till  1892  the  Democratic  party  cast 

I  the  largest  vote  at  four  of  the  five  Presidential 

elections  and  fell  short  by  only  7,000  at  the 

other.     It  was  not  till  Mr.  Bryan  came  into  the 

field  that  the  party  began  to  lose  hopelessly- 

For  the  Republican  pluralities  since  then 

have  been  as  follows;    In  1896*  McKinley  over 

Bryan,  601,854  plurality;  in   1900  McKinley 

over   Br}*an,  849,790  plurality;  and  in  1904, 

Roosevelt  over  Parker,  2,545,515  plurality. 

A  glance  at  these  political  maps  will  show 
the  persistence  of  Republican  preference  in 
most  localities:  the  black  s|x>ts  remain  black 
year  after  year.  But  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment  of  the  Republicans  on  old  Democratic 
territory  is  the  still  more  striking  lesson  that 
they  point  out. 

I    THE  PROPER  STRENGTH  OF  OUE  NAVY 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  induce  Congress  to 
provide  four  new  big  battleships.  The  Naval 
Committee  of  the  House  reported  in  favor  of 


two;  and  an  amendment  to  add  two  more, 
as  the  President  recommended,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  8^  to  199,  The  Senate  also  voted  for 
two  and  not  four,  but  it  favors  authorizing 
the  building  of  two  a  year  for  a  period.  By 
the  present  programme,  therefore,  our  navy 
will  be  increased  at  a  considerably  less  rapid 
rate  than  the  President  and  our  naval  officers 
desire.  Admiral  Dewey  has  pointed  out  our 
necessity  henceforth  '*for  having  two  battle 
fleets,  one  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the 
Pacific,  each  adequate  to  cope  with  any  situa- 
tion that  may  quickly  arise  in  its  own  region/* 
and  he  went  on  to  say,  **lhis  does  not  mean 
half  a  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  half  a  fleet  in 
the  Pacific,"  but  a  complete  fleet  in  each. 

The  extreme  view  —  as  most  persons  regard 
it  —  was  expressed  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hobson,  when  he  predicted  an  ine\4tabte 
conflict  between  the  yellow  and  the  while  races. 
*'The  war  clouds  are  gathering,"  he  cried. 
*' clouds  that  will  bring  a  great  war  between 
the  races  of  the  world;  and  I  see  America  right 
here  in  the  climax,  placed  here  by  Providence," 
and  he  argued  that  we  could  prevent  such  a 
great  clash  if  we  be  sufficiently  armed  and 
ready  when  it  approaches. 


%. 
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The  President,  less  definitely  prophetic 
and  more  temperate,  pointed  out  in  a  special 
message  that  "to  provide  for  but  one  or  two 
battleships  a  year  is  to  provide  that  this  nation, 
instead  of  advancing,  shall  go  backward  in 
naval  rank  and  relative  power."  The  gist 
of  his  argument  is  this  — 

"  It  is  idle  to  assume,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  interest  and  honor  it  is  mischievous 
folly  for  any  statesman  to  assume,  that  this  world 
has  yet  reached  the  stage,  or  has  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  stage,  when  a  proud 
nation,  jealous  of  its  honor  and  conscious  of  its 
great  mission  in  the  world,  can  he  content  to  rely 
for  peace  upon  the  forbearance  of  other  Powers. 
It  would  be  equally  foolish  to  rely  upon  each  of 
them  possessing  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances and  provocations  an  altruistic  regard  for 
the  right  of  others.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
are  blind  indeed  to  all  that  has  gone  on  before 
their  eyes  in  the  world  at  large.  They  arc  blind 
to  what  has  happened  in  China,  in  Turkey,  in  the 
Spanish  possessions,  in  Central  and  South  Africa, 
during  the  last  dozen  years." 

An  expert  judgment  about  the  proper 
strength  of  the  navy  can  be  given  only  by 
men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  naval 
power  and  of  international  relations,  that  is 
to  say,  naval  ofTicers  and  public  men  who  have 
given  a  long  time  to  the  subject.  Such  expert 
judgment  is  worth  more  than  any  political  or 
party  opinion  or  than  the  opinion  of  any 
layman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  naval 
officers  is  under  suspicion  because  fighting  and 
keeping  ready  to  fight  is  their  business.  It 
is  suspected  that  they  naturally  desire  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions  the  strongest 
navy  that  they  can  get.  Such  a  suspicion  may 
not  be  fair  to  them,  but  in  all  countries  they 
encounter  it,  and  especially  in  our  country. 

It  is  hard,  therefore,  for  any  fair-minded 
layman  to  form  a  dear  opinion.  But  a  broad 
common  sense  and  a  look  about  the  world  will 
cause  most  large-minded  men,  who  know 
historj',  to  incline  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  President  and  of  other  s]jccial  students 
of  the  subject.  There  is  no  imminent  danger 
of  war.  There  is  perhaps  no  probability  of 
war  growing  out  of  any  international  friction 
that  now  exists.  But  there  is  a  situation  in 
the  East  that  will  at  some  time  be  likely  to 
cause  international  trouble.  Japan  has  not 
yet  received,  and  is  not  likely  to  receive,  the 
complete  freedom  for  expansion  and  the  full 
consideration  that  she  will  feel  the  need  of. 


The  antagonism  between  Japan  and  Rusaa 
slumbers,  it  has  not  been  removed.  Each 
wishes  to  be  a  great  power  on  the  Pacific 
Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  China. 
That  great  empire  is  not  Ukely,  as  it  seemed 
likely  a  decade  ago,  to  be  divided  up  among 
the  military  and  naval  powers;  and  Japan 
naturally  expects  to  become  more  and  more 
clearly  the  dominant  power  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Here  are  possible  complications 
enough  to  cause  a  war,  or  to  bring  a  danger 
of  war,  within  a  decade.  We  cannot  give  up 
our  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific.  More  and 
more,  too,  our  commercial  interests  and 
opportunities  will  develop  there.  A  strong 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  will  be  more  likely,  at  some 
crisis,  to  mean  peace  than  war;  and  we 
cannot  have  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Pacific  without 
enlarging  the  navy  very  considerably. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  most  prominently 
is,  as  Admiral  Dewey  says,  that  hitherto 
our  naval  policy  has  had  need  to  consider  only 
the  Atlantic.  We  now  have  need  to  consider 
also  the  Pacific.  We  must  have  two  strong 
fleets  instead  of  one.  This  is  the  price  that 
we  must  pay  for  our  long  coast-line,  for  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  states,  for  the 
growth  of  our  Pacific  trade,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  interests  and  the  meeting  of  our 
obligations  in  the  Orient.  We  must  become, 
and  for  some  time  at  least  remain,  the  second 
naval  power  in  the  world. 

THE  << PROFESSIONAL"  NEGRO  IN  P0UTIC8 

FOR  a  long  time  we  had  the  professional 
Irishman  in  American  politics,  and 
he  was  a  nuisance.  He  was  a  man  who  de- 
manded a  hearing  simply  because  he  was  an 
Irishman;  and  the  Irish  vote  was  a  bugaboo. 
Now  we  have  been  threatened  with  the  Negro 
vote  and  the  professional  Negro  has  appeared. 
We  read  of  the  ability  of  the  Negro  vote  to 
decide  the  election  in  half  a  dozen  northern 
slates;  and  certain  Negro  bishops  and  other 
]>urchascd  professional  agitators  have  tried 
to  frighten  the  world,  especially  that  part  of 
the  world  that  is  friendly  to  Mr.  Taft's 
nomination. 

The  excuse  that  they  have  used  is  the  Presi- 
dent's retirement  of  the  Negro  regiment  because 
of  the  shooting  at  Brownsville,  Tex.  Now, 
whether  you  think  that  the  President  acted 
wisely  or  unwisely,  you  know,  if  you  are  a 
man  of  honest  thought,  that  the  color  of  the 
men  of  the  regiment  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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his  conduct.  He  would  have  pursued  the 
same  course  if  they  had  been  white  soldiers. 
The  whole  eflFort,  therefore,  to  use  the  incident 
in  politics  has  been  dishonest;  and  the  Negro 
"  leaders  "  who  have  tried  to  inflame  the  race 
feeling  of  the  Negro  population  for  this  reason, 
are  mere  agitators  or  mere  tools;  and  the 
"Negro  vote"  as  a  bugaboo  in  Northern  states 
will  have  no  effect,  and  it  would  be  a  reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Negroes  if  it  did  have 
effect.  It  the  Negro  is  to  count  in  politics 
in  the  North,  he  must  act  as  a  man  and  not  as 
a  Negro  —  not  as  a  member  of  a  race,  but 
as  an  American  citizen. 

THB  SWING  OF  BU8INB88 

THE  clouds  are  not  all  dissipated  by  any 
means,  but  here  and  there  the  business 
world  is  brightened  by  sunshine  and  cheered 
by  the  warmth  of  business  activity.  •  Perhaps 
the  most  cheerful  occurrence  of  recent  months 
has  been  the  very  successful  sale  of  $40,000,000 
worth  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bonds  by  a 
great  banking  house  in  New  York.  The  bonds 
yield  to  their  buyers  only  about  4  per  cent., 
yet  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscrip- 
tions there  was  a  wild  rush  to  buy,  and  the 
whole  issue  was  oversubscribed  many  times.  A 
few  days  later,  the  Pennsylvania  reduced  its 
dividend;  but  the  confidence  of  the  public 
seems  to  have  been  merely  enhanced  by  this 
fflgn  of  conservatism. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  faulty  barometer 
of  prosperity  but  perhaps  as  good  as  we  have, 
the  early  summer  brought  promises  of  sudden 
recovery.  Prices  of  aJl  stocks  jumped  up- 
ward; great  traders  who  sold  stocks  in  the 
expectation  of  collapses  went  into  bankruptcy; 
railroad  presidents  at  large  reported  that 
business  was  getting  back  to  stable  founda- 
tions, even  though  in  volume  it  was  far  behind 
last  year.  So  eminent  a  financier  and  strate- 
gist as  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  did  not  fear  to 
put  in  jeopardy  several  millions  of  dollars  of 
money  belonging  to  himself  and  his  friends 
in  order  to  save  the  Erie  from  the  bankruptcy 
courts. 

These  are  signs  of  great  promise,  and  of 
healthy  optimism  in  high  places.  In  actual 
count,  the  signs  of  present  depression  seem  to 
overshadow  the  signs  of  future  recovery.  A 
man  who  to-day  advertises  for  help  of  almost 
any  kind  will  usually  have  to  call  the  police 
to  keep  his  doorstep  clear  during  the  rush  that 
follows.    It  is  many  years  since  so  many  men 


of  expert  knowledge  sought  in  vain  for  work  at 
the  great  centres.  Mechanical  labor  also, 
particularly  of  the  higher  kinds,  far  outruns 
the  demand  except  in  special  industries.  The 
recovery  in  New  England  is  very  slow.  The 
excess  labor  laid  off  by  the  railroads  is  a  prob- 
lem beyond  solution  except  the  solution  of 
time.  Unless  the  conditions  allow  work  to 
be  resumed  on  construction  and  reconstruction, 
the  autumn  and  winter  will  bring  much  suffer- 
ing to  these  people. 

Real  estate  has  not  felt  the  collapse  to  any 
great  extent,  so  far  as  the  homes  of  the  average 
men  are  concerned.  Outside  of  New  York 
City,  however,  in  the  fashionable  or  semi- 
fashionable  towns  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  there  have  been  extraordinary  collapses. 
Towns  in  which  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  kindred  institutions  dwell  in  large 
numbers  have  suffered  most  severely.  Man> 
fine  estates  seek  in  vain  for  new  owners  at  prices 
far  below  their  original  cost. 

Mercantile  business  is  slow.  All  signs  point 
to  its  continuing  slow;  but  undoubtedly  the 
worst  of  the  storm  is  over,  so  far  as  failures  are 
concerned.  Week  by  week  the  failure  of 
small  firms  continues,  running  perhaps  80 
per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago;  but  few 
failures  of  big  houses  are  reported. 

On  the  whole,  the  improvement  has  been 
steady,  and  looks  genuine.  It  would  be 
folly  to  predict,  from  the  signs  to  be  seen,  that 
any  business  boom  is  coming  right  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  conservative  to 
say  that  if  the  business  men  at  large  keep  up 
their  courage  and  do  not  withdraw  their  funds 
from  the  arteries  of  commerce,  there  should  be 
no  further  radical  disturbance. 

<'LET  US  ALOIfE" 

A  HEALTHFUL  reaction  from  the  exces- 
sive legislation  of  the  last  two  years 
is  now  under  way.  From  all  over  the  country 
resolutions  of  trade  bodies,  merchants'  asso- 
ciations, manufacturers'  guilds  arc  piling  up 
in  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  legis- 
lative frenzy  that  resulted  in  the  placing  on 
the  statute  books  of  many  states  in  the  South, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  West  of  laws  intended 
to  "regulate"  railroads  and  corporations,  but 
really  tending  to  destroy  these  useful,  if  danger- 
ously powerful,  servants  of  the  public  will. 

The  protest  took  definite  form  and  sub- 
stance in  the  sp>eech  made  before  a  body  of 
St.  Louis  business  men  by  the  chairman  of  a 
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great  railway,  himself  undoubtedly  the  actual 
leader  of  the  ^'new  idea"  in  railroad  manage- 
ment. He  pointed  out  in  phrases  beyond 
cavil  the  danger,  indeed  the  inevitable  disaster, 
of  continued  repressive  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
abuses  of  railroad  power  must  cease.  On 
the  day  after  his  impartial  summing  up  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  president 
of  the  so-called  National  Prosperity  Associa- 
tion, started  the  cry,  "  Let  us  alone."  From 
that  time  to  this,  every  association  of  business 
men  in  the  country  has  been  called  upon,  by 
telegraph,  to  lift  its  voice  for  the  idea. 
The  messages  of  confidence  have  found  a 
universal  echo  throughout  the  land,  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  to  the 
little  bands  of  business  men  in  the  villages  of 
Texas. 

Probably  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states  will  next  year  be  instructed  to  give  justice 
to  the  corporation  rather  than  to  grant  the 
prayers  of  those  who  would  have  rate  reduc- 
tions at  any  cost.  We  do  not  look  to  see  a 
swing  back  to  the  old  autocratic,  irresponsible 
railroad  tyranny.  We  do  look  to  see  a  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
interests  of  the  railroads.  Thus  in  a  zigzag 
way  we  work  toward  the  solution  of  that 
most  vexing  of  all  puzzles,  the  railroad  problem. 

RICH  MEN  AND  OUR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  little  social  and  diplomatic  flurry 
caused  by  Dr.  David  J.  Hill's 
promotion  as  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin  had 
a  wholesome  effect.  The  rumored  objection 
to  Dr.  Hill,  who  is  an  accomplished  member 
of  our  diplomatic  corps,  turned  out  to  be 
only  the  regret  of  official  society  at  the  German 
capital  that  a  man  without  a  liberal  fortune 
should  succeed  a  rich  ambassador.  The 
diplomatic  circle  in  Berlin,  regarding  chiefly 
the  social  functions  of  an  ambassador,  might 
naturally  prefer  a  ri«h  man.  We  have  rich 
men  a-plenty.  Some  of  them  are  in  our 
diplomatic  ser\dce.  They  entertain  lavishly. 
They  keep  our  countrymen  and  especially 
our  countrywomen  of  fashion  in  conspicuous 
positions  at  the  European  capitals  where  they 
live,  and  they  give  a  certain  splendor  to 
American  life. 

But  Motley,  Bancroft,  Bayard,  Lowell, 
Phelps,  White  — it  is  a  long  list  of  eminent 
scholars  and  gentlemen  whom  we  have  sent 
abroad  —  were  not  men  of  fortune;  and  their 


influence  was  of  a  better  and  more  elevating 
kind  than  the  influence  of  ministers  and 
ambassadors  of  wealth.  We  have  had  rich 
men  who  have  done  notable  service;  but  we 
cannot  permit  the  idea  to  get  abroad  that  only 
rich  men  are  eligible  to  such  posts  or  that  we 
regard  riches  of  any  value  in  comparison  with 
the  accomplishments  and  character  of  men 
as  our  representatives.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  New 
York,  expressed  the  universal  American 
sentiment  when  he  said  in  Congress: 

"  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the  recognized  func- 
tion of  American  ambassadors  is  to  entertain  with 
excessive  liberality,  and  therein  their  usefulness  is 
thought  to  consist,  the  sooner  we  are  done  with 
ambassadors  the  better.  Ho^itality  has  its 
charms  and  dining  and  wining  is  a  creditable 
amusement,  but  after  all  it  is  not  for  such  pur- 
poses that  we  sustain  a  diplomatic  corps." 

The  incident  served  a  good  purpose  in 
making  it  plain  that,  money-mad  as  we  seem 
in  trade  and  in  the  professions  that  serve  our 
trade-life  most  intimately  and  in  the  social 
world  that  lives  nearest  to  our  trade-life  — 
however  money-mad  we  may  be  in  these 
sections  and  activities  of  American  society, 
we  yet  keep  proper  standards  to  measure  men 
by  in  higher  work. 

A  bill  was  introduced  during  this  session  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  $5,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  embassies  in  the  chief  European 
capitals,  but  it  was  not  passed.  Yet  we  must 
have  such  homes  for  our  ambassadors  and 
then  the  temptations  to  appoint  men  to  these 
positions  because  they  are  rich  will  disappear. 

RICH  MEN  NOW  AND  IN  THE  FUTUSb' 

MAJOR  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON,  of 
Boston,  recently  wrote  to  the  Ouilaok 
a  letter  of  friendly  protest  against  *' ringing 
the  changes  on  the  moneyed  people's  evil 
thoughts  and  acts.  Let  us  not  forget,"  he 
said,  "that  one-sided  talk  about  money  and 
labor  tends  to  separate  us  into  classes  — 
the  one  thing  against  which  we  must  strug^e 
vigorously  —  not  forgetting  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  frighten  people  about  their  money 
than  about  anything  else."  Major  Higgin- 
son,  himself  a  man  of  fortune,  is  accurately 
described  by  the  Outlook  as  one  "whose 
beneficent  spirit  is  known  wherever  in  the 
United  States  there  is  admiration  for  music, 
art,  or  education." 

This  friendly  controversy  between  a  good 
man  of  wealth  and  a  good  journal  of  —  what 
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shall  one  say,  of  Christian  democracy? — 
leads,  as  all  such  friendly  controversies  lead, 
only  to  definitions  of  what  are  good  uses  of 
wealth.  But  it  calls  to  mind  also  an  interesting 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  popular 
cry;  for  every  day  and  every  year  has  its  popu- 
lar cry. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  fashion  has  been  to 
say  (using  Major  Higginson's  own  words), 
"I  have  no  prejudices,  but  damn  a  rich  man/' 
This  has  gone  on  the  very  while  most  men  in 
the  United  States  have  been  doing  their  best 
to  become  rich  men.  This  popular  cry  has 
not  sunk  very  deep,  perhaps,  for  it  is  now 
changing.  We  are  not  likely  to  hear  for  a 
year  or  two  quite  so  much  promiscuous  con- 
demnation of  rich  men. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  deeper  into  the  American 
mind  than  a  judgment  based  on  mere  popular 
cries,  we  shall  find  two  conflicting  conclusions. 
On  one  side,  men  desire  wealth  —  most  men 
surely;  but  most  men  desire  it  for  other 
reasons  than  its  mere  possession.  They  desire 
the  p)ower  that  wealth  gives,  but  most  of  all  the 
satisfaction  of  success.  For  wealth  is  a  proof 
of  success  in  the  popular  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  does  not 
confer  distinction.  It  often  proves,  in  fact, 
a  disadvantage  to  a  man,  by  putting  a  barrier 
between  him  and  most  of  his  fellows.  It  has 
not  yet  come  to  pass  that  in  the  American 
judgment  of  men  mere  wealth  counts  for 
much  except  as  a  measure  of  practical  success 
in  the  struggle. 

And,  if  we  look  forward  calmly,  we  can  find 
many  signs  which  point  to  a  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  desire  for  riches  for  the  sake 
of  personal  luxury;  for  at  least  many  of  the  old 
forms  of  personal  indulgence  are  likely  to 
go  out  of  fashion.  Luxuries  of  the  table  are 
much  less  thought  of  by  the  rich  —  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  very  newly  rich  in  their  first 
intoxication  of  wealth  —  than  they  ever  were 
in  any  preceding  time;  for  men  now  know 
more  about  their  bellies  than  men  knew  in  the 
good  old  days  when  conviviality  forgave  and 
even  demanded  drunkenness.  Hear  Dr. 
MetchnikofiF  in  his  volume  on  "The  Pro- 
longation of  Life": 

"The  progress  of  human  knowledge  will  inevi- 
tably bring  about  a  great  leveling  of  human  for- 
tunes. Intellectual  culture  will  lead  men  to  give 
up  many  things  that  are  superfluous  or  even  harm- 
fol  and  that  are  still  thought  indispensable  by 
people.    The  conceptions  that  the  greatest 


good  fortune  consists  in  the  complete  evolution  of 
the  normal  cycle  of  human  life  [attaining  an  unim- 
paired old  age]  and  that  this  goal  can  be  reached 
most  easily  by  plain  and  sober  habits,  will  convince 
men  of  the  folly  of  much  of  the  luxury  that  now 
shortens  human  existence.  .  .  .  The  rich  will 
choose  a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  the  poor  will  be 
able  to  live  better.  Sociology,  a  new-born  science, 
must  learn  of  biology,  her  older  sister." 

The  only  rational  and  civilized  view  of  wealth 
is  as  an  instrument  of  healthful  living  and 
of  social  progress,  and  social  progress  must 
proceed  on  scientific  lines.  And  the  only 
rational  and  civilized  judgment  to  make  of 
rich  men  is  —  as  we  make  judgment  of  poor 
men  —  of  their  character  and  of  the  uses 
that  they  make  of  their  opportunities  for  the 
public  welfare.  For  wealth  is  only  one 
form  of  opjMDrtunity.  In  spite  of  the  popular 
cries  of  last  year  or  this  year  or  of  next  year, 
the  permanent  and  serious  judgment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the  long  run, 
a  judgment  thus  formed.  And  less  and  less, 
as  we  reach  a  scientific  method  of  life  and  of 
thought,  will  men  need  or  desire  great  riches; 
and  less  and  less  will  sensible  men  seek  them. 

"POSTERITY"  NOW  HAS  THE  FLOOR 

MR.  THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  during  a 
recent  explanation  of  the  intricate 
financial  crimes  and  mismanagement  of  the 
traction  system  of  New  York  —  a  mess  of 
swindles  and  corruption  that,  will,  perhaps, 
never  be  made  plain  to  the  public  —  declared 
incidentally  that  95  per  cent,  of  practically 
all  the  railroad  stocks  issued  in  the  United 
States  up  to  1885  as  water.  When  a  rail- 
road was  to  be  built  or  when  one  was  reor- 
ganized, the  sale  of  bonds  brought  all  the 
money  that  was  used,  and  the  stock  was 
issued  for  no  cash  equivalent  but  as  pay  or 
plunder  of  the  promoters. 

This  was  the  rule;  and  sometimes  such  a 
proceeding  was  right,  but  in  most  cases  it  was 
a  fraud.  In  any  given  case  when  tlie  pro- 
moters of  a  company's  old  bonds  and  divided 
the  stock  among  themselves  as  payment  for 
their  services,  if  the  whole  plan  and  transaction 
were  made  known  to  the  buyers  of  the  bonds, 
and  if  the  issues  of  both  stock  and  bonds  were 
not  excessive  for  the  real  value  and  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  road,  no  harm  was  done.  In 
such  a  case  the  stockholders  took  the  risk. 
In  such  a  case,  too,  everj'body  who  invested 
had  full  knowledge,  if  the  whole  truth  about 
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the  enterprise  were  frankly  made  known. 
The  mere  fact  that  some  of  the  stock  was 
"water"  is  not  criminal,  provided  no  payment 
was  made  with  such  stock  for  services  that 
were  never  rendered  or  for  risks  that  were 
never  legitimately  taken.  Fraud  comes  in 
with  concealment  and  with  exaggerated  issues 
of  stock.     All  "water"  is  not  fraud. 

But  what  most  of  the  railroad  builders  of 
that  unregulated  era  did  was  to  make  such 
issues  of "  free  "  stock  as  to  anticipate  the  future 
increase  of  the  road's  value.  They  left  no 
chance  —  or  too  small  a  chance  —  for  the 
easy  issue  of  future  stock  or  bonds  to  keep 
the  properties  in  order  or  to  improve  or 
extend  them.  They  loaded  the  roads  down 
and  made  their  legitimate  and  normal  devel- 
opment  difTicult   in   the   future. 

Since  that  time  most  of  the  mileage  of  the 
country  has  been  in  receivers'  hands.  Much 
of  the  old  stock  and  even  many  of  the  old 
bonds  had  to  be  scalc^l  down  in  the  process 
of  rct)rganization.  Speaking  generally,  there- 
fore, that  system  was  essentially  dishonest 
in  spite  of  some  cases  where  it  was  honestly 
usctl. 

The  system  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Ryan  to 
make  the  "water"  in  the  New  York  traction 
securities  si-em  moderate  by  comparison;  and 
it  is  recalled  by  us  as  a  reminder  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  public  altitude  to 
the  subject.  The  systt-m  has  gone  out  of 
general  use.  We  have  come  now  to  a  state  t)f 
public  feeling  that  is  rellccted  in  the  J^residcnt\s 
recommendation  to  Congress  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  which 
shall  give  the  Commission  power  to  control 
future  issues  of  interstate  railroarl  bonds  and 
stocks.  This  recommendation  may  not  at 
an  early  time  become  a  law;  but  the  strong 
drift  of  ])ublic  sentiment  is  in  that  direction. 

Although  all  ** water"  in  stocks  is  not 
fraudulent,  and  although  the  value  of  the 
railroad  properties  in  the  country  cwry  dec  adc 
approaches  nearer  to  par  of  their  securities, 
including  even  the  intlaterl  securities,  this 
approach  is  caused  by  the  natural  increase  in 
value  of  all  useful  pro})erty  and  does  not 
justify  the  old  method;  for  the  {)ublic  has 
all  these  years  had  to  i)ay  the  income  on  these 
inflated  issues  of  stock.  No  similar  era  of 
exaggeratc^d  issues  will  ever  again  come  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  public  conscience  has 
waked  up.  Pioneers  are  entitled  to  large 
rewards,  but    too   large   a  mortgage  on   the 


future  will  be  resented    by    posterity;    and 
"posterity"  now  has  the  floor. 

ABOUT  SAVING  HALF  A  DOZEN  STATES 

THE  bills  for  the  purchase  of  the  Appa- 
lachian and  White  Mountain  forests 
by  the  National  Government  struck  this  snag  — 
the  danger  that  the  purchase  of  any  lands 
by  the  National  Government  for  such  a  purpose 
within  a  state  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Technically  —  if  the  project  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  purchase  of  land  —  this  danger  may  be 
real.  But  that  is  a  ver>'  narrow  and  incomplete 
view.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  control 
of  these  mountain  regions  by  the  Federal 
Government,  especially  of  the  lower  Appa- 
lachian region,  is  to  regulate  the  rivers  and  to 
save  the  lowlands.  These  purposes  are  as 
important  as  the  saving  of  the  forests.  The 
Federal  Government  clearly  ha<?  power  to  pre- 
serve and  to  improve  the  navigability  of  rivers — 
especially  of  rivers  that  flow  through  more  than 
one  state  —  most  of  the  Appalachian  rivers  do. 
The  problem  is  to  save  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  attractive  parts  of  the  continent  — 
literally  to  save  it;  for  it  is  going  to  waste  with 
a  rapidity  that  is  fairly  astounding.  No  one 
state  government  can  do  it,  if  it  would;  for 
the  problem  is  an  interstate  problem.  It 
woukl  be  absurd,  therefore,  if  the  Federal 
(Government  should  not  be  able  to  do  such 
a  task,  which  is  the  most  important  task 
that  can  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  the 
development  of  half  a  dozen  as  valuable  states, 
in  potential  wealth,  as  there  are  in  the  Union. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  TWO  YEARS  AFTER 

NO  people  ever  showed  a  greater  energy 
or  more  pride  in  themselves  or  stronger 
belief  in  their  future  than  the  people  of  San 
Francisco.  It  has  been  only  two  years 
since  the  city  was  practically  destroyed.  In 
spite  of  labor  wars  the  business  section  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bare  spot  here  and 
there,  built  up,  and  in  many  places  better 
than  it  was  built  before.  In  1Q05  San  Fran- 
cisco had  a  population  of  475,000.  In  1907 
ihe  population  had  risen  to  479,655  and  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
had  in  the  meantime  doubled  in  population. 
'J'he  bank  clearings  in  1907  were  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  for  the  first  time  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars.  Even  the  savings 
bank  deposits  were  but  a  trifle  less  than  in 
the  heyday  of  the  old  city^s  prosperity. 
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The  dty,  therefore,  has  been  physically 
restored  and  wonderfully  improved,  and 
commercially  it  has  grown  in  spite  of  all 
discouragements.  Politically,  too,  it  has 
substituted  a  dean  government  for  one  hope- 
lessly corrupt.  Physical  cleanliness  also  has 
been  made  possible,  and  the  plague  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  other  disasters 
has  been  stamped  out. 

All  the  while  the  people  have  maintained 
their  characteristic  buoyant,  half  humorous 
attitude  toward  their  afflictions.  Before  the 
calamities  they  boasted  that  theirs  was  the 
gayest  city  on  the  continent.  During  the 
trying  times  after  the  earthquake  they  placed 
grandiloquent  signs  on  the  shacks  in  which 
they  did  business  and  laughed  at  their  mis- 
fortunes. Now  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
rebuilding,  with  a  financial  panic  hardly 
passed,  they  raised  $60,000  for  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  and  half 
a  million  San  Franciscans  and  people  from  the 
surrounding  cities  took  a  day  off  to  watch  the 
great  battle  fleet  come  in  the  Golden  Gate. 
Nobody  is  readier  for  "a  fight  or  a  frolic" 
than  they  are. 

But  in  some  ways  the  spirit  of  the  people 
is  changed.  The  old  San  Francisco  was 
morally  a  glorified  mining  town.  It  had 
not  solved  the  more  complicated  social  prob- 
lems which  attended  its  business  success. 
As  large  and  as  virile  as  it  was,  it  was  morally 
heedless  and  young.  Its  misfortunes  have 
not  taken  away  its  love  of  fun,  its  buoyancy 
or  its  braggadocio,  but  they  have  given  it 
a  clearer  vision  and  a  difiFcrent  point  of  view. 
A  Schmitz  and  Rueff  regime  may  come  again, 
but  not  in  the  same  form  nor  at  an  early  time, 
nor  is  dishonesty  again  likely  to  permeate  a 
large  part  of  the  population  as  the  dishonesty 
of  that  period  of  corruption  did.  San  Fran- 
cisco now  realizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
decent  and  honest. 

With  its  buildings  restored  and  its  con- 
science awakened,  the  city  is  ready  to  con- 
tinue more  rationally  the  sensational  progress 
which  it  had  made  before  the  fire.  It  is  the 
great  harbor  on  the  Pacific  south  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  terminus  of  three  transcontinental 
railroads  and  to  be  the  terminus  of  another 
now  in  process  of  construction.  It  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  riches  of  the  two  great 
valleys,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin; 
and  these,  even  without  other  resources,  would 
make  a  great  dty  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate. 


TEN  TEARS  AFTER   THE   BATTLE  OF  MANILA 

IT  HAS  been  just  a  decade  since  this 
generation  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
roll  of  the  war-drum  and  since  our  soldiers 
for  the  first  time  put  on  the  khaki  — the  emblem 
of  tropical  service.  The  Spanish  war  led  us 
into  an  entirely  new  field  of  activity  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 

Now  that  ten  years  have  passed  since 
Admiral  Dewey  did  his  splendid  work  in 
Manila  Bay,  it  is  pleasing  to  look  upon  the 
results  of  our  efforts  at  governing  an  alien 
people.  First  of  all,  is  the  deep  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  no  critic  can  point  to  any  of 
our  possessions  —  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Philippines  —  and  say  that  we  have  exploited 
it  for  our  personal  gain.  Indeed,  the  strongest 
argument  that  our  policy  has  incurred  at  honie 
is  that  we  are  "not  getting  anything  out  of  it." 
But  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  possessions 
are  getting  a  great  deal  out  of  it  —  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
dependencies  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  let 
us  frankly  admit,  less  because  we  show  any 
especial  philanthropic  spirit,  than  because 
that  is  the  American  way  of  playing  the  game. 
We  are  getting  our  fun  out  of  it  by  doing  a 
piece  of  work  of  which  we  are  proud. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  —  as  anybody 
may  see  on  the  ground  for  himself:  We 
promptly  established  a  military  government 
to  preserve  order  until  a  civil  government 
could  be  framed,  and  this  military  rule  was 
never  irksome  except  to  those  who  openly 
resisted  its  power.  The  civil  regime  that 
followed  it  was  framed  specifically  for  the 
welfare  of  the  islands,  and  the  officials  placed 
in  charge  were  not  appointed  in  recognition 
of  political  services.  The  building  of  good 
roads,  the  engineering  work  of  railroads  and 
bridges,  the  establishing  of  steamship  connec- 
tions, tlie  organization  of  a  trustworthy  and 
efficient  ix)stal  scr\ice,  the  reform  of  municipal 
government,  the  regulation  of  abuses  that  had 
existed  for  centuries  —  these  arc  only  a  few 
of  the  first  activities  that  were  set  in  motion. 
But  the  most  notable  and  the  most  distinctive 
thing  that  we  did  in  the  islands  was  to  lay  out 
a  practical  scheme  for  the  universal  education 
of  the  children  and  to  furnish  the  means  and 
the  men  and  women  for  putting  it  promptly 
into  effect.  Other  colonizing  nations  have 
been  content  with  the  higher  education  of  a 
few,  but  the  [X)licy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  to  give  a  common-school  education  to 
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every  child  within  reach,  and  higher  education 
to  those  who  were  ready  for  it.  The  wisdom 
of  this  policy  will  undoubtedly  be  universally 
recognized  within  another  decade,  when  its 
results  will  be  apparent  in  the  first  generation 
reared  under  the  American  regime. 

That  serious  complications  and  embarrass- 
ments await  us  down  the  future  by  reason  of 
the  acquisition  of  these  territories,  all  recognize; 
but  we  shall  probably  find  a  way  to  meet  them 
when  they  arise.  The  men  who  have  these 
tasks  in  hand  can  be  trusted  to  foresee  them. 
Just  now  it  is  sufficient  to  look  with  gratitude 
upon  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  take  courage 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  resisting  the  first  temptation  to  enrich 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  our  possessions. 
After  ten  years,  our  hands  are  as  clean  as  our 
intentions  were  when  we  loosed  the  dogs  of  war. 

RAPID  WORK  ON  THE  CANAL 

THE  Big  Ditch  is  being  dug.  There  are 
fewer  newspaper  corresix)ndcnts  solv- 
ing engineering  problems,  but  a  great  deal 
more  dirt  is  flying.  We  hear  more  of  shovels 
than  of  men.  Colonel  Goethals's  name  is 
absent  from  the  newspapers,  but  his  work  is 
conspicuously  present  in  the  diagrams  recently 
prepared  for  the  official  report.  They  tell  a 
most  convincing  siory  of  progress.  The  amount 
of  earth  excavated  in  March,  for  instance,  was 
more  than  three  times  that  excavated  in  March 
of  last  year  and  about  seven  times  as  much 
as  in  March,  1906.  The  explanation  is  given 
that  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  use  of 
dredges,  but  the  public  concerns  itself  very 
little  with  methods.  The  pleasing  fact  is  that 
the  ditch  is  being  dug  at  a  good  rate,  as  the 
accompanying  diagram  of  the  work  month  by 
month  makes  clear. 


THE  RELATIVE  RAPIDITY  OF  EXCAVATION 
Month  by  mooth  from  May,  1904,  untfl  April,  1908 


ONE-FOURTH  OF  THE  CANAL  FINISHED 

The  circle  represents  the  total  amount  of  earth  to  be  ezcavmted.    The 

shurled  portion  shows  the  amount  excavated  up  to  Aprfl  i,  tgoS 

The  circular  diagram  shows  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  excavation  has 
already  been  accomplished.  The  significance 
of  this,  according  to  the  engineers,  is  that  the 
digging  will  probably  have  to  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  locks  and  dams,  whereas  the  op- 
ix)site  situation  was  expected.  If  the  army 
engineers  succeed  in  finishing  the  canal  in  good 
time  they  will  earn  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and 
we  shall  forget  the  controversial  experiments 
with  civilian  engineers. 

DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  GOVERNMENT  CHSU8T 

A  LITTLE  while  ago,  a  company  of 
chemists  and  physicians  and  other 
friends  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  celebrated 
his  twenty-fifth  year  of  public  service  by  a 
dinner  to  him;  and  three  interesting  facts 
were  emphasized  in  the  speeches  and  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  that  came  from  every 
part  of  the  country: 

(i)  The  growth  in  volume  and  in  impor- 
tance of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  of  which  Dr.  Wiley 
is  the  head.  When  he  assumed  charge  of 
it  the  force  consisted!  of  four  assistants  and 
a  dishwasher,  who  workcxl  with  meagre  ap- 
paratus in  the  cellar  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment building.  Now  there  are  350 
people  in  his  bureau,  200  of  them  chemists 
who  work  in  well  equipped  laboratories. 
About  S8oo,ooo  a  year  is  spent  now  in- 
stead of  the  $15,000  that  made  up  the 
budget  twenty-five  years  ago. 


WILL    PROHIBITION   FAIL    AGAIN? 
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(2)  The  incalculable  service  that  this  Bu- 
reau has  rendered  the  American  people 
under  his  administration.  It  is  but  lately 
that  the  whole  public  has  become  aware  of 
its  service  —  that  is,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  national  pure-food  and  drug  law. 
But  this  law  did  not  come  suddenly.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  decade  of  work.  And 
its  administration  is  developing  into  one  of 
the  most  important  services  to  the  people 
that  any  government  can  do.  This  result 
has  been  made  easier  —  has  been  made 
possible  in  this  generation  —  because  of  the 
inflexible  character  of  this  one  man. 

(3)  The  large  part  played  in  our  life  by 
the  scientific  officers  of  the  Government, 
by  reason  of  the  security  of  their  tenure. 
We  think  of  the  Government  too  much  as  the 
work  of  the  changing  public  men  of  whom 
we  hear  most  —  of  Presidents,  and  secretaries, 
and  Senators  and  members  of  the  House, 
most  of  whose  terms  of  office  end  by  the 
time  they  learn  their  duties  well.  These 
come  and  go.  But  the  scientific  work  goes 
on,  unchanged  by  elections;  and  we  arc  com- 
ing to  owe  as  much  to  these  stable  and  modest 
servants  of  the  public  as  we  owe  to  the  men 
whom  we  elect  and  talk  most  about.  Under 
every  administration  the  work  of  keeping  our 
food  pure,  of  reclaiming  our  deserts,  of  sav- 
ing our  soil  and  forests  and  our  fuel  supply, 
and  the  work  of  corresponding  value  in  other 
great  departments  of  applied  science  goes  on; 
and  this  is  government  in  the  best  sense. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  SCIENCE 

IN  FACT,  government  in  the  future  will 
concern  itself  more  and  more  with  science 
and  less  and  less  with  such  general  problems 
and  policies  as  we  have  hitherto  associated 
with  public  life.  More  and  more  as  we  learn 
something  definite  about  human  society  and 
social  growth .  and  the  real  foundations  of 
national  greatness,  we  shall  employ  the  co- 
operative agencies  of  science.  And  govern- 
ment will  become  more  and  more  such  a 
cooperative  agency.  From  saving  cattle 
and  swine  from  fatal  diseases,  peach  trees 
from  deadly  parasites,  grain  from  its  enemies, 
and  cotton  from  the  boll-weevil,  to  keeping 
contagious  diseases  from  our  shores  and 
from  developing  within  our  borders,  and  to 
forcing  food  manufacturers  to  tell  the 
truth  about  their  wares  and  to  using  coal 
economically  and  preserving  the  supply  — 


all  around  our  life,  individual  and  collective, 
the  most  important  services  that  the  future 
will  demand  of  governments  will  be  scien- 
tific services. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Ray  Lankester  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

"Democracy  will  demand  that  those  who  ex- 
pend the  resources  of  the  community,  and  as  gov- 
ernment officials  undertake  the  organization  of 
the  national  defense  and  other  great  public  services 
for  the  common  good,  shall  put  into  practice  the 
power  of  nature-control  which  has  been  gained 
by  mankind,  and  shall  exert  every  sinew  to  obtain 
more.  To  efifect  this,  the  democracy  will  demand 
that  those  who  carry  on  public  afifairs  shall  not 
be  persons  solely  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
fancies  and  stories  of  past  ages,  but  shall  be  trained 
in  the  acquisition  of  natural  knowledge  and  keenly 
active  in  the  skilful  application  of  nature-control 
to  the  development  of  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity." 

WILL  PROHIBITION  FAIL  AGAIN? 

IN  THE  pubHcations  of  the  "liquor  inter- 
ests," the  failures  of  prohibition  laws 
have  been  catalogued  and  emphasized,  to 
show  that  the  list  of  past  failures  is  a  long  one. 
Between  1846  and  1855  fourteen  states 
adopted  prohibition  —  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,Michi- 
gan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  (in  part,  and 
wholly  in  1884),  and  Nebraska.  Only  one 
of  these  —  Maine  —  now  has  a  prohibition 
law.  In  most  of  the  other  states  it  was  re- 
pealed after  a  few  years'  trial,  and  in  several 
(New  York  and  Indiana  among  them)  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

A  later  wave  of  prohibition  sentiment  caused 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law  (or  amendment 
to  the  constitution)  in  Kansas  and  the  two 
Dakotas;  and  South  Dakota  repealed  the 
amendment  in  1896  after  a  trial  of  four  years. 
Of  the  seventeen  states,  therefore,  that  tried 
prohibition  up  to  last  year,  only  three  have 
kept  the  faith  —  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North 
Dakota;  and  in  several  states  more  trials 
of  the  experiment  than  one  were  made. 

A  superficial  study  of  these  facts  does  not  lead 
to  an  encouraging  conclusion  about  the  pro- 
hibition experiment  that  the  Southern  states 
arc  now  making.  But  a  superficial  study  may 
not  lead  to  a  right  conclusion.  Times  and 
manners  and  public  sentiment  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  two  preceding  waves  of 
prohibition  swept  over  the  land  and  left  so 
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many  statutes  and  constitutional  amendments. 
Drunkenness  has  decreased,  business  life 
has  become  far  less  tolerant  of  the  drink  habit, 
and  the  old  doctrine  of  the  invasion  by  law 
of  men's  personal  privileges  has  lost  its  force, 
in  this  application  at  least.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  a  pro- 
hibitory law  sound  in  principle.  Most  of  all, 
in  many  communities  public  sentiment  favors 
it.  This  is  the  test  of  all  such  laws.  They 
will  be  enforced  where  public  opinion  approves 
of  enforcing  them.  And,  in  spite  of  the  break- 
down of  so  many  state  laws  and  amendments, 
the  area  of  prohibition  has  constantly  become 
greater  by  the  enforcement  of  local  laws.  In 
many  communities,  too,  where  prohibition  has 
failed,  high-license  laws  that  approximate 
prohibiting  have  been  successful. 

For  these  reasons  the  present  experiment 
at  absolute  or  approximate  prohibition  in  the 
South  has  a  far  better  chance  of  success  than  a 
casual  study  of  the  previous  failures  of  state 
prohibition  in  New  England  and  the  West 
might  lead  one  to  think.  It  is  not  a  mere  repe- 
tition, under  parallel  conditions,  of  these 
previous  experiments. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RURAL  REVOLUTIONIST 

IT  IS  hard  to  "bring  home"  to  the  readers 
of  printed  pages  the  extent  and  the  full 
meaning  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the 
United  States  to  build  up  rural  lifi —  to  make 
farming  ])ay;  for  this  is  a  kind  of  work  that  a 
man  must  sec  to  undersland  it,  to  measure  its 
value,  and  to  come  to  know  what  it  will  mean 
in  the  near  future  to  thu  people.  Here,  for 
exam])le,  is  a  little  story  from  life: 

The  best  small  farmer  in  his  neighborhood 
sent  his  only  son  to  an  agricultural  college. 
When  the  boy  had  finished  his  studies  he  had  a 
plan  to  go  away  and  to  begin  life  for  himself,  but 
his  father  was  eager  to  kee])  him  at  home. 
He  would  stay  only  if  his  father  would  give 
him  complete  ctmtrol  of  the  farm.  Since  the 
old  man  was  himself  the  best  farmer  in  his 
part  of  the  world,  he  yielded  to  the  boy's 
wish  with  reluctance,  but  he  yielded. 

"Now  what  do  you  su])p()se  John  did?'' 
he  asked,  as  he  told  the  story.  ''  He  hitched 
all  three  of  the  mules  to  one  \)\o\\\  I  had 
never  done  that,  but  1  pretty  soon  saw  that 
he  was  right.  Then  he  spent  a  lot  of  lime  and 
care  in  selecting  seeds.  1  had  never  done  that 
so  thoroughly,  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was 
right";  and  so  on,  item  after  item. 


The  result  was  that,  although  the  fann  had 
for  years  made  larger  yields  than  any  other 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  yield  the  first  year 
of  the  young  man's  management  was  30  per 
cent,  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  and 
the  second  year,  50  per  cent,  larger.  Within 
a  few  years  the  methods  of  farming  in  the 
neighborhood  had  become  so  mudi  better 
that  the  farmers  receive  now  $50,000  more 
a  year,  in  cash,  than  they  received  before  John 
took  his  father's  farm  in  hand. 

Similar  changes  are  taking  place  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  difference  is  the 
difference  between  a  life  of  hard  struggle  and 
a  life  of  independence,  between  good  roads  and 
bad,  between  good  schools  and  bad,  between 
a  cheerful  life  and  a  sad  existence,  between 
hard  lives  for  women  and  comfortable  and 
refined  lives,  the  difference  between  stolidity 
and  a  glad  intellectual  existence. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  A  SHOP  ALSO 

YOU  may  hear  parallel  experiences  almost 
every  day  in  other  kinds  of  work.  A 
certain  manufacturer,  for  instance,  bought 
his  material  cheap,  sold  his  product  at  a  price 
that  ought  to  have  brought  a  satisfactory  profit, 
employed  good  workmen,  and  had  a  good 
system  of  keeping  accounts;  and  yet,  to  his 
dismay,  the  factory  yielded  hardly  any  profit. 

Now  there  are  ways  by  which  a  man  may 
receive  instruction  in  conducting  a  factory 
as  well  as  in  conducting  a  farm;  and  this  man 
sought  such  instruction.  After  a  long  study 
of  his  problem  he  discovered  that  one  great 
machine,  through  which  the  whole  product 
of  his  factory  passed  at  one  stage  of  the  pro- 
cesses, could  not  do  in  good  time  all  the  work 
that  was  required  of  it.  The  factory  had 
outgrown  the  caj^acity  of  this  machine  but 
it  had  outgrown  it  so  gradually  that  nobody 
had  become  aware  of  the  change.  The  delay 
tlnis  caused  had  come  at  last  to  cause  sloth 
throughout  the  shop  —  both  in  handling  the 
product  before  it  reached  this  machine  and 
afterward.  Every  other  machine  and  every 
man  worked  at  too  slow  a  gait  because  of  this 
one  ])lace  of  delay. 

To  make  this  discovery  was  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  is  to  tell  the  stor\\  But,  after 
it  was  made,  a  second  machine  was  put  in, 
work  throughout  the  shop  went  on  at  a  much 
fjuiekened  pace,  there  was  new  life  in  the 
place,  and  a  vanishing  profit  became  a 
substantial  one. 
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The  moral  of  these  stories,  the  like  of  which 
everybody  cx)nstantly  hears,  is  that  the  area 
of  what  we  call  ''education"  has  almost 
suddenly  become  enormously  broadened.  It 
was  once  the  almost  sole  business  of  education 
to  teach  children  certain  routine  things  out 
of  books.  Then  very  gradually  children  were 
taught  some  things  that  were  not  in  books. 
Then  there  were,  of  course,  schools  for  a  few 
of  the  professions  —  the  preachers,  the 
physicians,  the  lawyers,  and  so  on.  It  was 
not  imtil  our  own  day  that  men  came  to  regard 
organized  instruction  as  a  desirable  and 
possible  thing  for  adults  —  organized  instruc- 
tion in  a  man's  own  business;  and  we  have 
at  last  come  to  a  conception  of  "education" 
which  includes  the  idea  of  teaching  a  man  his 
own  business  on  his  own  farm  or  in  his  own 
office  or  in  his  own  shop.  We  no  longer 
think  of  education  as  a  thing  detached  from 
a  man's  vocation,  nor  as  a  thing  good  only  for 
children. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  important  a  social  discovery 
as  we  have  made  for  many  generations.  But, 
like  other  important  social  discoveries,  or 
adaptations,  or  steps  in  evolution,  it  is  now  so 
obvious  that  we  can  easily  forget  its  importance. 
Perhaps  we  may  even  become  impatient  with 
a  page  given  to  emphasizing  it,  so  common- 
place does  it  seem  as  soon  as  it  has  once  been 
done.  But  the  important  question  for  every 
man  to  ask  himself  is,  whether  he  is  neglecting 
his  own  education  in  his  own  continual  business 
or  profession. 

CHINA  VERSUS  JAPAN 

NOT  long  ago  a  Japanese  steamer  called 
the  TaisU'Maru  was  seized  by  Chinese 
officials  on  the  charge  that  the  vessel  was 
attempting  to  smuggle  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  hands  of  Chinese  revolutionists.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  the  cargo  and  apparently 
none  about  the  intent,  but  the  Japanese 
Government  claimed  that  the  steamer  had 
been  overhauled  in  Portuguese  and  not  in 
Chinese  waters.  Tokyo  forced  Peking  to 
apologize,  to  pay  indemnity,  to  salute  the 
Japanese  flag  when  it  was  rehoisted  over  the 
Tatsu-MarUy  and  to  punish  the  Chinese 
customs  officials  who  captured  the  vessel. 

South  China,  where  the  arms  had  been 
seized,  had  a  strong  dislike  for  such  humiliation, 
its  attitude  to  the  Peking  Government  being 
about  tKe  same  as  that  of  California  to 
Washington,  or  the  attitude  of  Vancouver  to 


Ottawa  during  the  Japanese  troubles  on  the 
coast.  And  so  the  south  of  China  blandly 
smiled  when  Tokyo  announced  that  the 
incident  had  been  closed.  Closed  it  was, 
but  a  queue  was  left  sticking  from  under  it. 

The  great  city  of  Canton  is  in  this  region 
and  its  commercial  interests  are  both  vast 
and  far-reaching.  There,  every  form  of  trade 
is  controlled  by  a  guild,  more  rigidly  regulated 
than  any  branch  of  American  skilled  labor  by 
its  union.  The  heads  of  the  most  important 
guilds  got  together  and  then  came  a  decree 
that  all  Japanese  products  should  be  boycotted 
until  the  damage  inflicted  should  amount  to 
$10,000  for  every  $1  of  indemnity  that  the 
Japanese  had  exacted.  The  decree  w,ent 
into  immediate  effect.  Dealers  in  Japanese 
goods  closed  down;  orders  for  Japanese 
products  were  countermanded;  cable  messages 
went  round  the  world  to  caution  shippers  not 
to  forward  goods  in  Japanese  vessels.  The 
great  port  of  Shanghai  and  the  city  of  Hankow, 
the  Chicago  of  China,  quickly  followed  suit. 
Results  were  prompt  and  convincing.  The 
next  big  Japanese  steamer  tr3dng  to  pick  up  a 
cargo  in  China  for  our  Pacific  Coast  got  no 
Chinese  freight  and  only  twenty-five  passengers, 

Japan's  reply  to  this  protest  was  significant. 
■  Up  and  down  the  streets  of  Canton  suddenly 
swarmed  Japanese  peddlers,  flaunting  their 
wares  in  the  face  of  the  unfriendly  Cantonese  — 
just  at  the  time  when  no  sane  peddler  would 
expect  to  sell  a  yen^s  worth  of  goods.  What 
was  its  meaning?  Canton  interpreted  it  to 
mean  that  Japan  was  trying  to  provoke  the 
Chinese  to  do  violence  to  Japanese  citizens 
and  property,  and  thereby  furnish  a  pretext 
for  invading  South  China  by  force  of  arms. 
This  probable  intention,  together  with  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  Japan  is  selling  arms 
to  Chinese  revolutionists,  gave  color  to  the 
suspicion  that  China  was  once  more  in  peril. 
The  fact  that  England's  hands  are  tied  by 
treaty  would  make  the  present  an  opportune 
time  for  executing  any  sinister  design  against 
the  Celestial  empire. 

If  such  an  unfortunate  issue  should  develop, 
the  late  Secretary  Hay's  ideas  about  an  open 
door  in  China  will  be  remembered  at 
Washington.  Wise  men  in  Tokyo  and  solemn- 
visaged  mandarins  in  Peking  have  observed 
that  sixteen  American  battleships  arrived  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  excellent  condition,  and 
that  they  will  return  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by 
way  of  the  Far  East.    That  observation  may 
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have  some  bearing  on  the  world's  peace. 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  if  it  did 
not  strengthen  our  commercial  relations  with 
China,  for  a  fleet  of  fighting  ships  is  "a  very 
present  help  in  trouble." 

11. 

The  Taisu-Maru  incident,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  happenings,  is 
likely,  if  Japan  be  not  very  careful,  to  put  her 
on  the  defensive  in  the  court  of  international 
morals.  For  such  events  suggest  cunning 
rather  than  sagacity.  The  nation  that  aspires 
to  rank  as  a  world-power  must  secure  in  this 
age  of  the  world  the  moral  supix)rt  of  other 
nations.  The  Japanese,  with  his  Prince  Albert 
coat  buttoned  about  him  and  his  treaty  with 
England  under  his  arm,  is  in  danger  of  fancying 
that  the  gods  have  destined  him  to  be  the 
master  of  the  Eastern  seas  and  all  the  shores 
in  sight. 

Japan  emerged  from  the  Russian  war  with 
the  prestige  of  glorious  victory,  and  with  only 
the  natural  hate  of  the  Slav  as  a  handicap. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the. favorable  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  has  somewhat 
strained  those  relations  by  acts  which  would 
be  already  forgotten  but  for  their  number. 
Cumulatively  they  have  an  effect.  First, ' 
Japan  pressed  the  San  Francisco  school 
incident  too  far.  On  the  heels  of  that,  she 
allowed  her  relations  with  Canada  to  become 
so  strained  that  not  even  the  alliance  with 
England  has  more  than  a  technical  force  in 
the  Dominion.  She  excited  criticism  by  her 
method  of  absorbing  Korea.  Again  in 
Manchuria,  doubt  —  whether  warranted  or 
not  —  has  arisen  about  her  intention  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  a  sworn  treaty.  Finally, 
she  has  aroused  China  to  the  point  of  open 
antagonism. 

Probably  the  Japanese  idea  is  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  arousing  suspicion  in  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  so  long  as  she  has  a  strong 
treaty  with  a  great  sca-i)0wer  like  England. 
But  there  is  one  voice  more  ])o\verfiil  in  London 
than  the  voice  even  of  the  Government,  and 
that  voice  comes  from  the  trader.  Great 
Britain  will  probably  not  allow  the  oj)en  door 
of  China  to  be  closed  by  the  Japanese,  treaty 
or  no  treaty.  The  voice  of  commercial 
interest  is  already  being  heard  in  Downing 
Street,  for  the  heads  of  great  British  houses  in 
China  have  come  out  \\nth  open  protests  and 
warnings.    The    statesmen   of    England    are 


deliberately  accused  of  a  diplonuitic  blimdor 
of  serious  import  to  British  trade,  and  the 
Japanese  are  accused  of  worse  than  blundeis. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  Japan  has  the 
enmity  of  the  Russians  and  the  Koreans,  the 
open  antagonism  of  the  Chinese,  the  resentment 
of  the  Canadians,  the  suspicions  of  some  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  the  British  public.  This 
is  a  formidable  array  for  a  young  nation  to 
face,  with  a  tremendous  debt  and  a  people 
taxed  to  an  incredible  degree  of  harshness. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  and  China  have  ap- 
parently discovered  many  lovable  traits  in 
each  other  and  have  buried  their  old  enmity. 
China  will  probably  also  discover  that  the 
United  States  is  a  good  neighbor,  in  spite  of 
our  exclusion  fence.  In  the  final  summing  up, 
all  the  world  will  perhaps  learti  that  something 
more  than  cleverness  and  ingenuity  and 
adaptability  are  required  before  a  nation  can 
rank  among  the  great  p)owers 

«  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  AMSSICAH 
WOMAN" 

MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE,  our  "most 
distinguished  woman  and  Boston's  fore- 
most i)ersonality"  celebrated  her  eighty-ninth 
birthday  on  May  27th;  hale  and  active  in  all 
the  many  kinds  of  work  that  she  has  interested 
herself  in.  During  the  last  year  she  was  daily  at 
her  desk  wdth  her  pen,  busy  with  a  poem,  or  a 
letter,  or  an  address,  for  literature,  for  an  oM 
frienclship,  or  for  a  philanthropy.  Hardly  a 
week  passed  but  she  was  heard  in  pulpit  or  on 
oi)en  platform,  lifting  her  measured,  musical 
voice  for  some  unselfish  purpose  or  presiding 
over  some  public  organization.  She  has  been 
called  the  "queen  of  clubs,''  because  so  many 
associations  owe  their  existence  to  her  active 
efTorts.  Among  these  is  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  the 
country^  of  which  she  still  retains  her  active 
])rcsi(lency.  She  is  president,  too,  of  the 
Boston  Authors'  Club,  over  which  she  still 
presides.  She  has  never  ceased  to  work  untir- 
inglv  for  })cace  and  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
retains  in  this  beautiful  old  age  her  brilliant 
intellectual  jxDwers,  as  she  showed  by  the 
verses  which  she  wrote  last  fall  for  the  Whittier 
Centenar\',  and  which  she  read  at  the  town  of 
Amesbury. 

In  her  pleasant  Beacon  Street  home  in  Bos- 
ton, where  she  has  welcomed  so  many  &unou8 
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persons,  she  received  her  friends  on  Thursday 
afternoons  throughout  last  winter.  She  speaks 
French,  Italian,  or  Greek  if  necessary,  to  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  visit  her,  and  her 
quick  wit  and  humor  never  desert  her.  She 
keeps  in  good  use  her  extraordinary  gift  of 
repartee,  as  when,  for  instance,  she  recently 
received  a  card  on  which  was  written: 

"  Greetings  to  Boston's  greatest  trinity  Howe, 
Higginson,  and  Hale." 

With  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  (she  does  not 
use  glasses);  she  exclaimed: 

"They  can't  say  that  we  drop  our  H's  in 
Boston." 

Dr.  Exiward  Everett  Hale,  now  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  are  her  life-long  friends. 

In  summer,  Mrs.  Howe  goes  to  her  Newport 
home,  "Oak  Glen,"  which  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  centre  of  that  fashionable  resort,  and 
here,  as  in  Beacon  Street,  she  is  guarded  by 
various  members  of  her  family.  Her  children 
and  her  grandchildren  visit  her  by  turns  and 
aid  in  receiving  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
who  visit  her. 

The  marvelous  popularity  of  "The  Battle 
Hymn,"  which  has  been  called  the  "Mar- 
seillaise of  the  unemotional  Yankee,"  some- 
what overshadows  her  other  writings  and  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  her  to  recite  it;  and 
she  is  good  natured  enough  often  to  do  so. 
Her  impressive  recitation  of  the  poem  remains 
a  delightful  memory  to  all  who  have  heard  it. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Mrs.  Howe  which  of  all  her 
social  and  philanthropic  interests  she  cherishes 
most,  she  would  probably  say  her  interest  in 
individuals.  This  trait  accounts  for  her  close 
friendship  with  many  famous  people.  It  may 
be  amusing  to  recall  a  little  episode  which  took 
place  when  Edwin  Booth  was  first  making  a 
name  for  himself.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  admirers  of  his  genius,  was  anxious 
to  have  her  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  she  invited  him  to  meet 
Booth  at  her  house,  assuring  him  that  "he 
would  find  the  actor  a  most  interesting  person." 

"The  truth  is,  I  have  got  beyond  taking  an 
interest  in  individuals,"  the  Senator  responded. 

Mrs.  Howe  did  not  then  make  any  reply,  but 
she  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Charles  Sumner  has 
got  beyond  taking  an  interest  in  individuals. 
God  Almighty  has  not  got  so  far."  When  Mr. 
Sumner  next  came  to  visit  her,  she  playfully 
showed  him  what  she  had  written,  and  he 
begged  her  to  strike  it  out. 


DR.  ROBERT  KOCH 

DR.  ROBERT  KOCH,  the  great  German 
bacteriologist,  who  lately  made  a  quiet 
visit  to  the  United  States,  has  done  more  to 
advance  bacteriology  than  any  other  man,  and 
he  is  yet  only  sixty-four  years  old.  He  began 
work,  after  a  brilliant  academic  career,  in  the 
early  seventies,  when  bacteriology  was  just 
beginning  to  find  itself.  He  began  to  practice 
medicine  as  a  quiet  country  doctor,  in  WoU- 
stein.  During  the  interrupted  hours  of  four 
years,  he  worked  out  the  puzzle  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  demonstrating  that  it  existed  both  in 
rod  and  spore  forms.  After  he  laid  his  evi- 
dence before  Dr.  Cohen,  Dr.  Cohnheim,  and 
other  leaders.  Dr.  Cohnheim,  a  great  name  in 
laboratory  annals,  said  to  his  assistants:  "Go 
to  Koch;  this  man  has  made  a  grand 
discovery." 

Dr.  Koch  early  found  the  implements  of 
inspection  in  bacteriology  insufficient  to  permit 
further  advance;  and  he  did  much  to  popular- 
ize the  Abbe  condenser  and  oil  immersion  lens, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  powers  of  the 
microscope;  and  to  bring  to  use  many  aniline 
dyes  in  staining  bacteria.  He  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  views  on  ptomaine  forms  of  poison- 
ing; for  the  proof  that  infectious  diseases 
following  wounds  are  due  to  parasites,  more 
accurately  to  bacterial  infection;  for  the  dis- 
covery and  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  tubercle  bacillus;  and  for  the  relation 
of  the  coma  bacillus  to  cholera. 

The  announcement  by  Dr.  Koch  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, at  Berlin  in  1890,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  remedy  which  rendered  animals  immune  to 
tuberculosis,  caused  one  of  the  greatest  sen- 
sations throughout  the  world  in  the  whole 
history  of  m^icine.  That  the  failure  of  his 
tuberculin  did  not  utterly  discredit  him,  but 
even  failed  to  displace  him  from  the  rank  of 
foremost  bacteriologist  of  the  world,  is  further 
testimony  to  his  previous  achievements. 

His  most  recent  work  has  been  the  study  of 
the  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa.  It  was  not  he 
who  discovered  the  cause  of  this  disease — the 
trypanosomes  and  transmission  by  the  tsetse- 
fly,  which  were  discovered  by  Bruce  and  other 
English  investigators,  but  his  work  has  been 
most  helpful  and  has  fully  justified  the  Govern- 
ment of  Grermany  in  sending  him  to  Africa. 

The  recognition  which  Dr.  Koch  has  received 
from  the  German  Government,  in  facilitating 
his   usefulness,    is    as    instructive    to    other 
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^  ^tlons  as  it  is  pleasing  to  lovers  of  mankind. 

^^   was  appointed  first  Professor  of  Hygiene 

^^   Bacteriology  in  the  Berlin  University  in 

^5,  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute. 

^f:0  ^e  was  sought  by  physicians  from  all 

^tS  ^^  the  world,  but  fortunately  he  was  not 

■V  ^    compelled  to  spend  his  valuable  time  in 

^C^^^"^^'  S"'^?"  ^''^^  g^f^^  assistants  could  do 

^       A         .   ^  received  the  $40,000  Noble 

5      ^  ^deserving  it  on  half  a  dozen  "counts," 

^^d    has   been    awarded    $25,000   by   the 

^  Alr^  y  .'^  '^""^•^  h^  saved  many  millions 

nf  doll^.^^  to  mankind  by  his  discoveries  in 

bacteri^^^^gy-  ^"e  is  a  steady,  careful,  logical, 

inventi^^'  and  thorough  investigator;  and  by 

no  means  the  least  of  his  achievements  is  the 

influence  of  these  characteristics  on  all  students 

in  this  most  difficult  field  of  science.    And  he 

is  as  good  an  example  as  any  man  living— one 

of  the  very  best  examples  in  fact— of  the  new 

recognition  and  honor  and  help  which  modem 

governments  and  modem  society  are  coming 

at  last  to  give  great  men  of  science  in  their 

life-times. 

ARE  MALE  TEACHERS  MOLLYCODDLES? 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  President  of 
Clark  University,  proved  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine  that  much  of  our 
school  work  is  ineffective  and  soft,  especially 
for  the  training  of  boys,  because  there  are  too 
few  male  teachers,  and  his  argument  seems 
convincing.  Thereupon  the  complaint  comes 
from  many  quarters  that  teaching  is  not  an 
attractive  profession  to  strong  men.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Bardecn  in  the  Educalional  Review^ 
noting  that  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 


United  States  has  decreased  24  per  cenL  10 
seven  years,  gives  four  reasons  for  sudi  a  de- 
crease: (i)  that  the  teacher  is  too  mudi  at 
the  mercy  of  boards  of  education  and  such 
bodies;  (2)  that  teaching  is  '' looked  down 
upon  in  the  community'';  (3)  that  ''teaching 
usually  belittles  a  man"  because  ''his  daily 
dealing  is  with  petty  things";  and  (4)  that 
teaching  '^  tends  to  bad  manners,  and  bright 
young  men  who  see  this  hesitate  to  be  dassed 
with  teachers."  He  maintains  that  these  causes 
tend  to  keep  vigorous  men  out  of  the  profession* 
''It  is  not  a  matter  of  wages.  Professionally 
fitted  men  teachers,"  says  this  writer,  "gd  a 
higher  average  salary  than  the  average  incomes 
of  lawyeirs,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  business 
men  in  their  communities." 

If  this  statement  of  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession be  true  —  that  good  male  teachers  are 
as  well  paid  as  men  in  other  professions  but  that 
they  are  denied  freedom  by  school  boards,  are 
looked  down  upon,  do  belittling  work,  and 
extract  bad  manners  —  then  the  only  con- 
clusion that  is  warranted  is  that  such  men  are 
mere  mollycoddles  and  soft-pated  academicians^ 
and  not  real  men  at  all,  and  ought  not  to  be 
in  so  noble  a  profession.  For  in  every  kind 
of  work  men  receive  such  consideration  from 
their  ofhcial  superiors  and  associates  and  have 
such  standing  in  the  community  as  their  strength 
of  character  commands;  work  is  belittling  in 
proportion  as  it  is  done  in  a  little  way  and  with 
a  narrow  spirit;  and  men's  manners  depend 
on  men  themselves  rather  than  on  thdr  pro- 
fessions. Weak  men  ought  not  to  enter  tUs 
noblest  of  all  callings;  and  men  of  whom  these 
things  are  true  ought  not  to  be  in  the  profesrion 
at  all. 


ALL  ONE'S  EGGS  IN  ONE  BASKET 

{The  Regular  Monthly  Financial  Article) 


THE   following  letter  was  received   by 
The  World's  Work  on  March  21st, 
from  a  man  whose  home  is  several 
thousand  miles  from  New  York: 

**  GenUemen:  Five  years  ago,  I  invested  $75,000 
in  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company's 
stock,  of  New  York  City.  It  declined  steadily. 
About  two  years   ago  a  New  York  trust  com- 


pany asked  all  such  stockholders  to 
their  stock  for  Interborough-Metropolitan 
pany  stock.  I  did  so,  and  now  I  hold  more  tban 
500  shares  of  Interborough-Metropolitan  pce- 
ferred,  which  also  has  declined  steadily,  untQ 
my  investment  has  shrunken  in  volume  to  about 
$11,000. 

"The  great  decline  has  almost  ruined  me,  and 
with  the  stoppage  of  dividends  has  left  me  wMi 
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absolutely  no  income;  for  all  my  money  is  tied 
up  in  this  stock.  I  bought  it  again  and  again  in 
a  declining  market,  hoping  to  make  a  lower  average 
when  it  went  up,  being  unconscious  of  the  'high 
finance'  methods  of  the  management. 

"I  have  worried  over  my  unfortunate  investment 
until  I  am  a  sick  man.  Will  you  kindly  look  at 
my  case,  and  see  what  is  favorable  and  what  is 
unfavorable,  strike  a  balance,  and  tell  me  what 
to  do?" 

This  letter  has  been  answered  by  mail.  It 
is  printed  here  only  to  point  a  moral,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  morals  of  the  whole 
investment  business. 

The  moral  is:  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  yourself  to  be  induced  to  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket.  No  matter  how 
enthusiastic  you  may  be;  no  matter  how 
alluring  may  be  the  literature  that  is  sent 
to  you  by  interested  parties;  no  matter  how 
golden  may  appear  the  promise  of  the  future; 
no  matter  how  absolute  may  appear  the 
security  behind  the  investment  —  in  spite  of  any 
of  these  inducements  or  of  them  all  and  many 
more  that  might  be  added,  never  allow  your- 
self to  be  caught  with  your  fortune,  your 
trust  funds,  even  your  savings  in  any  consid- 
erable amount,  invested  in  a  single  security 
of  a  single  corporation. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  happened  that  a 
few  days  after  I  received  this  letter,  there 
came  to  me  the  annual  report  of  a  particularly 
well-managed  life  insurance  company.  It 
held  in  security  investments  nearly  $2,500,000 
of  bonds  and  stocks.  A  brief  analysis  of  these 
investments  shows  the  following  facts: 


No.  of 

Avence 

diffcRDt 

amount 

iMMSOf 

held  of  each 

Aggregate 

wcurhiet 

aecurity 

amount 

Municipal  bonds 

.      14 

$9,260 

$  129,629 

Railroad  bonds    • 

•    100 

16.371 

1.637,147 

Miscellaneous  bonds 

•      23 

17^350 

398,990 

Railroad  stocks    . 

•      9 

15*830 

142,458 

Bank  stocks 

•     II 

7.680 

85.478 

Miscellaneous  stocks 

2 

15.725 

31.450 

Average    . 


13.700 


Here  is  a  great  investment  concern,  with  the 
most  expert  advisers,  with  legal  facilities  to 
enforce  its  rights  at  little  cost,  with  the  Wall 
Street  market  within  its  reach  for  immediate 
sale  by  telephone  at  any  moment  that  it  might 
begin  to  fear  the  future  of  any  of  its  invest- 
ments. Yet,  in  its  whole  list  of  investments, 
there  are  only  two  single  blocks  of  securities 


as  big  as  this  $75,000  investment  made  by  one 
individual  who  risked  his  whole  fortune  to 
make  it.  Those  two  investments  are  in  the 
underlying  gilt-edge  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Southern  Railway.  His 
investment,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  security 
of  the  most  speculative  sort  —  so  weak  that 
not  a  single  share  of  it,  or  of  any  stock 
in  any  way  like  it,  is  held  by  the  insurance 
company. 

No  contrast  could  be  sharper.  No  con- 
trast could  be  a  more  powerful  lesson  to  the 
average  individual  investor.  Let  us  look  at 
the  results  of  these  two  investments,  side  by 
side.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the  result  that  tells 
the  tale. 

The  individual  investor  put  in  $75,000, 
we  shall  say,  though  probably  it  was  more 
than  that.  To-day,  he  gets  no  revenue,  and 
his  principal  has  shrunk  to  $11,000.  The 
insurance  company  put  in  $2,425,000.  At 
the  market  prices  on  January  ist,  1908,  their 
investments  were  worth  $2,315,485.  During 
the  fearful  year  1907,  the  investments  of  the 
company  declined  in  value  only  $132,672. 
That  means  a  shrinkage  of  less  than  6  per  cent. 
The  difference  is  simply  the  difference  between 
ruin  and  stability. 

The  application  of  this  lesson  in  finance 
is  as  wide  as  the  holding  of  money.  It  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  man  with  his  millions  to 
invest  in  bonds  and  stocks,  to  the  firm  with 
its  dozens  of  thousands  to  place  in  banks  as 
working  capital,  to  the  little  investor  with  his 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  put  away  in  some 
safe  place  where  it  may  defy  the  machinations 
of  high  and  low  financiers. 

To  the  trustee  of  trust  funds  it  may  mean 
the  difference  between  an  honored  name  and  the 
jail.  For  too  many  of  the  people  who  write  to 
The  World's  Work  asking  for  advice  about 
investments  have  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  putting  trust  funds  into  one  or  two 
local  securities,  frequently  of  the  public- 
utility  class,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  very 
disaster  that  overtook  the  individual  whose 
experience  has  been  written  here.  They  do 
this  in  simple  ignorance,  not  with  any  intent 
to  endanger  the  funds,  or  to  reap  any  individual 
advantage. 

No  trustee  should  lock  up  more  than  20  per 
cent.,  at  the  very  outside,  of  his  trust  funds  in 
the  securities  of  any  one  locality,  corporation, 
or  concern.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  half  of  the  small  trusts  handled  in  this 
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country  offend  against  this  cardinal  principle 
of  safe  investment. 

In  a  big  city,  it  is  well  for  any  firm  to  have 
more  than  one  bank  account,  except  in  such 
cases  as  make  it  impossible.  The  danger 
of  a  contrarj'  practice  might  be  made  vivid 
out  of  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  firms  and 
business  men  who  suffered  untold  pain  and 
inconvenience  during  the  long  five  months  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  receivership.  Some- 
times, of  course,  it  pays  to  be  a  "big  depositor" 
or  a  "big  customer"  of  some  one  bank.  But 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  far  more  profit- 
able to  be  a  comparatively  small  depositor 
or  customer  of  half  a  dozen  books.  In  the 
country  town  the  average  dealer  will  find 
it  ultimately  to  his  profit  to  have  accounts  in 
two  or  three  banks.  What  is  even  more 
important,  he  will  find  that  a  five-thoTisand  or 
six-thousand  dollar  emergency-account  kept 
in  some  bank  in  a  central  city  may  stand 
sometime  between  him  and  the  sheriff.  Even 
if  the  sheriff  never  comes,  the  time  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  when  the  possession  of  resources 
unknown  to  his  local  banker  or  bankers,  will 
give  him  a  power  that  he  never  dreamed  of 
when  he  opened  the  account. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  small  investor,  the 
man  or  the  woman  with  from  $10,000  down 
to  $100  to  invest  or  to  save.  A  hundred  times 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  written 
to  investors  advising  them  to  "split"  their 
investments.  One  correspondent  has  a  single 
fund  of  $20,000,  a  life-insurance  legacy,  in 
General  Electric  stock.  A  trifle  of  $i,oco, 
left  to  educate  an  qrphan,  had  shrunk  to  $300 
because  its  guardian  lived  on  the  Great  Western 
road  and  believed  too  fondly  in  its  future. 
The  entire  little  fortune  of  an  old  woman  in 
Massachusetts  was  tied  up  in  two  securities, 
one  the  stock  of  a  publishing  house  which 
cut  its  dividends  in  the  panic;  the  other  the 
so-called  bond  of  another  publishing  house 
which  sold  its  bonds  to  its  subscribers,  ])urely 
a  "family  affair,"  so  to  speak.  Her  subscrip- 
tion to  two  magazines  had  cost  her  more  than 
half  her  little  fortune. 

Written  down  in  words,  these  items  look 
foolish.  Written  in  dollars  and  cents  in  some- 
body's ledger,  they  often  mean  tragedy.  If 
there  is  one  section  of  this  country  more  than 
another  that  needs  financial  instruction  it  is 
the  South,  especially  the  part  of  the  South  that 
centres  around  Richmond  and  Baltimore. 
Too  many  men  in  that  region  seem  to  think 


that  loyalty  demands  that  ail  their  savings  be 
invested  in  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  Southern  Railway,  American  Cotton 
Oil,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical,  and  other 
purely  Southern  stocks  and  bonds.  If  some 
novelist  wishes  to  write  a  real  tragedy,  he 
might  go  there  to-day  and  study  finanda.1 
conditions.  If  he  learned  his  lesson  well,  he 
would  take  his  little  fortune  and  spread  it  thin 
across  this  continent,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Portland,  Ore. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  your 
invested  funds.  Most  people,  like  the  man 
who  wrote  the  letter  with  which  this  article 
began,  do  it  only  when  it  is  too  late.  If  any 
man  who  reads  this  article  has  his  funds  all 
tied  up  in  one  or  two  stocks  or  bonds,  be  they 
never  so  good,  he  had  better  make  an  inventory. 
If  his  investments  total  $5,000,  he  should  have 
at  least  three  separate  securities  on  different 
properties  in  different  localities.  The  con- 
ditions that  may  wreck  the  traction  company 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  may  make  the  traction 
bonds  of  some  other  town  look  gilt-edged 
This  illustration  is  used  merely  because  the 
newspapers  have  been  full  of  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
to  take  its  plant  away  from  Dayton.  It  is 
worth  while  to  warn  the  investor  to  keep  away 
from  a  one-man  town. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  in  one  group  of  railroads  or  indus- 
trial companies.  Because  a  man  lives  in 
Pittsburg,  he  might,  and  one  did,  become  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  the  Pittsburg  Terminal 
fight  meant  a  great  future  for  the  Gould 
railroads.  He  invested  all  his  funds  in  the 
bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Wabash,  the  Terminal 
Company,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  His 
investment  has  been  cut  in  two  and  sunk  below 
half,  because  he  backed  a  judgment  that  was 
in  error.  You  may  meet  Erie  enthusiasts, 
loaded  with  cver\'thing  from  old  first-mort- 
gage bonds  down  to  common  stock.  In  New 
England  they  load  uj)  with  New  England 
stocks  and  bonds,  particularly  Boston  & 
Maine  and  New  Haven  stocks.  They  are 
good,  to  be  sure,  but  they  would  look  better 
with  a  block  of  Great  Northern  preferred, 
or  Canadian  Pacific,  lying  between  them  in 
the  safe  deposit  box. 

If  you  live  in  New  England,  figure  out 
what  percentage  of  your  investment  is  local 
to  that  section  and  may  fluctuate  with  the  risr 
or  the  fall  of  the  cotton-goods  industry,  the 
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shoe  industry,  or  some  other  industry  equally 
liable  to  fluctuate.  If  you  live  in  New  York 
look  out  that  you  are  not  overloaded  with 
Vanderbilt  stocks  and  bonds.  If  you  live  in 
the  South,  figure  out  how  hard  you  would  be 
hit  by  two  cotton-crop  failures  in  succession. 
If  Kansas  is  your  home,  imagine  two  years 
of  ¥dnter  wheat  failure.  If  you  happen  to 
dwell  in  Manitoba,  how  much  of  your  funds 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  that  always  lurks 
around  the  "one-crop-road"?  If  Boston 
claims  you,  how  much  did  you  lose  when  they 
cut  the  price  of  copper  from  25  cents  to  12? 

Railroad  stocks  are  supposed  to  be  safer  than 
industrials.  They  are  if  they  be  well  chosen. 
Yet  a  supposedly  prosperous  railroad,  whose 
bonds  were  legal  investments  for  trustees  in  a 
foolish  state,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
merely  because  the  salt  company  •on  whose 
tonnage  it  lived  pumped  the  last  of  the  salt  out 
of  its  wells  and  moved  its  plant  away.  You 
may  find  a  hundred  trolley  companies,  whose 
bonds  are  eagerly  bought  as  first-class  invest- 
ments, that  could  not  earn  their  interest  if 
some  industrial  plant  shut  down.  There  is  no 
sense  in  keeping  one  shoe  polished  if  you  are 
going  to  plunge  the  other  foot  into  the  mud. 


A  great  speculator  once  said:  "I  keep  all 
my  eggs  in  one  basket,  but  I  watch  the  bas- 
ket!" That  may  be  all  right  for  him.  He 
will  probably  come  to  grief  anyway,  some  time 
or  another.  In  fact,  that  very  man  was 
"cleaned  out"  in  the  panic  of  1907.  This 
course  will  not  do  for  the  man  who  cannot 
watch  the  basket.  You  cannot  do  business 
and  properly  guard  a  speculative  account 
in  stocks  or  even  bonds.  To  do  so  you  must 
jwatch  the  ticker,  and  not  depend  on  the 
prices  of  your  securities  in  the  next  morning's 
paper.  You  must  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell 
at  a  minute's  notice.  Here  in  New  York, 
a  man  may  sell  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  a  listed  active  bond  immediately.  He 
merely  takes  the  telephone,  gives  his  order, 
and  waits.  Usually  he  will  hear  within  ten 
minutes  that  his  goods  are  sold.  In  very 
active  stocks  he  does  not  even  hang  up  the 
receiver.  He  merely  waits  perhaps  three  or 
four  minutesi  That  is  "  watching  the  basket." 
You  cannot  do  that  and  do  any  other  business 
at  the  same  time.  Either  give  up  your  busi* 
ness  or  leave  the  trader's  market  alone.  If 
you  don't,  it  will  "get"  you,  sooner  or  later. 

C.  M.  K. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  AND  THE  EGG 
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(The  Regular  Monthly  Article  on  Insurance) 


IF  MEN  ought  to  refrain  from  putting  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket — investing  every- 
thing in  one  stock  or  bond — they  owe  it 
to  their  families  to  follow  the  same  rule  in 
regard  to  insurance.  This  caution  is  especially 
applicable  to  those  families  which  have  no 
savings,  but  whose  roof  and  food  are  dependent 
on  the  eaming-power  of  one  man.  If,  for 
example,  he  is  earning  $6,000  a  year  he  means 
as  much  to  the  family  as  a  $100,000,  6  per  cent, 
investment,  but  with  the  disadvantage  that 
an  automobile  accident,  a  fall  on  an  icy  pave- 
ment, or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  mishaps 
might  at  any  time  make  this  investment  pass 
a  fividend.  Not  only  may  an  accident  keep 
him  from  earning  money  for  a  time  but  it  may, 
on  account  of  the  doctors'  bills,  make  him  an 
added  expense.    A  widow  might  just  as  well 


have  $100,000  invested  in  a  company  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  assessing  its 
stockholders,  as  a  wife  have  a  husband 
whose  earning  power  had  been  stopped  by 
an  accident  and  his  expenses  increased  by 
doctors'  bills.  In  either  case  all  the  eggs 
would  be  in  one  basket  and  the  basket  dropped. 

DIVIDING   THE   RISK 

Of  course,  a  man's  earning  power  cannot  be 
split  up,  as  investments  can,  but  the  loss  result- 
ing from  accidents  can  be  divided  with  an 
insurance  company.  If  the  salary  or  income 
of  the  man  of  the  family  would  continue  while 
he  was  incapacitated,  or  if  there  are  several 
breadwinners  in  the  family,  or  if  it  has  other 
sources  of  income,  all  the  eggs  are  not  in  one 
basket,  and  it  may  be  wise  for  the  family  tc^ 
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assume  the  risk  of  accident  itself  rather  than 
to  pay  an  insurance  company  for  assuming 
part  of  it.  But  if  there  be  only  one  bread- 
winner and  no  other  source  of  income,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  spend  the  money  that  it  costs 
to  share  the  risk  with  the  company.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  share  it,  because 
the  companies  refuse  to  issue  policies  which 
will  give  the  insured  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
his  normal  earning  power. 

The  stock  accident-insurance  companies 
divide  men,  in  general,  into  nine  classes,  eight 
of  which  they  will  insure  at  rates  \a,ry\ng  with 
the  dangers  of  their  several  occupations;  the 
ninth  they  will  not  insure  at  all  because  the 
risk  is  too  great. 

It  includes  army  officers  in  the  field,  U.  S. 
marshals  suppressing  illicit  distilleries,  acro- 
bats, barkeepers,  etc.  The  companies  also 
prefer  not  to  insure  women. 

For  men  in  the  select  class  —  the  least 
dangerous  callings  —  the  premium  is  usually 
$4  a  year  for  a  policy  which,  in  case  the  insured 
were  killed,  would  yield  $i,oco  to  his  estate,  or 
in  case  he  were  totally  incapacitated  for  work 
by  an  accident,  $5  a  week  to  himself.  For 
those  in  the  extra  hazardous  class  the  rate  is 
about  $20  a  year  for  a  similar  policy. 

The  premiums  for  the  other  classes  vary 
between  these  two.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing table  is  an  accident-insurance  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  cotton  industry. 

Occupation  Premium  frr 

Cotton  planter  (business  management  of 

large  plantation)         .         .                  .  $  5.00 

Cotton  planter  (overseeing  labor)    .         .  6.00 

"        farmer  or  laborer       .         .         .  12.50 

"        gin  laborer        ....  12.50 
"        mill  owner  (not  working   in    the 

mill)         ......  4.00 

Cotton  mill  superintendent              .         .  5.00 

"        mill  overseer     ....  6.00 

"        mill  operative    ....  6.00 

"        goods  traveling  salesman    .         .  4.00 

In  spite  of  the  general  outer}'  at  the  death- 
roll  of  our  railroads  there  is  no  other  class  of 
men  except  office-workers  who  are  considered 
by  the  insurance  companies  as  so  little  liable 
to  accident  as  commercial  travelers. 

Farming  has  never  been  considered  a 
dangerous  occupation,  yet  the  cotton  farmer 
has  to  pay  three  times  as  much  for  his  accident 
insurance  as  the  commercial  traveler  selling 
cotton  goods.  Most  policies  provide  more- 
over that,  if  the  insured  is  injured  on  a  train. 


trolley,  or  steamer,  he  shall  get  double,  and 
sometimes  even  triple  indemnities. 

The  two  most  important  clauses  in  the 
accident  policies  of  the  big  stock  companies 
provide  first,  that,  for  a  period  during  which 
the  insured  ^all  be  immediately,  continuously, 
and  wholly  disabled  by  external,  violent,  and 
accidental  means  which  shall  keep  him  from 
performing  every  duty  of  his  business,  he  shall 
receive  the  weekly  indemnity — in  the  cheapest 
policy  $5  for  not  more  than  200  weeks.  If 
prevented  only  from  attending  to  certain  parts 
of  his  work,  he  shall  receive  f  of  the  indem- 
nity —  $2  a  week  for  not  more  than  30  weeks. 
And  second,  that,  in  case  of  his  death  immedi- 
ately caused  by  an  accident,  the  estate  of  the 
insured  shall  receive  the  principal  sum  in 
the  policy  referred  to,  or  $1000. 

The  two  main  clauses  in  the  policies  of  most 
of  the  companies  are  practically  the  same. 
These  are  the  two  clauses  which  make  it  worth 
while  to  pay  premiums  on  an  accident  policy. 
But  in  their  efforts  to  attract  and  please  the 
public,  the  companies  have  added  many 
special  clauses.  For  example,  one  policy 
has  the  following: 

(i)  Extra  indemnities  for  the  loss  of  eyes 
or  limbs. 

(2)  An  option  of  a  lump  sum  instead 
of  weekly  indemnities  in  certain  specified 
injuries. 

(3)  Double  indemnities  for  accidents  on 
trains,   steamers,   trolleys,   elevators,   etc. 

(4)  Surgeon's  fees  for  certain  specified 
operations. 

(5)  An  added  value  of  the  policy  for  every 
year  that  it  is  renewed. 

(6)  Insurance  for  the  beneficiary  named  in 
the  policy  if  hurt  on  a  train,  trolley,  steamer, 
elevator,  etc. 

There  are,  beside  these,  several  more 
provisions  but  they,  all  put  together,  as 
generous  as  they  sound,  are  not  so  valuable  to 
the  insured  as  the  two  main  clauses  outlined 
above.  These  other  provisions  which  take 
up  most  of  the  room  on  the  face  of  the  policy 
usually  entail  too  accurately  described  and 
restricted  an  accident  —  such  as  the  loss  of 
"one  hand  at  or  above  the  wrist  and  one  foot 
at  or  above  the  ankle  (by  severance)" — to 
be  of  any  great  benefit  to  the  average  man. 

Yet  some  of  these  special  provisions  are 
valuable  —  such  as  that  giving  added  in- 
demnities for  injuries  received  while  travding 
—  and,  since  the  two  main  clauses  in  piac- 
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ticaOy  all  the  policies  are  alike,  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  the  special  clauses  a 
decision  must  be  made  between  different 
policies  with  this  very  important  reservation: 
Never  be  lured  by  special  attractions  into 
insuring  in  a  company  which  you  do  not  know 
to  be  absohitely  sound,  for  the  most  generous 
policy  in  an  insolvent  company  is  of  little 
value.  There  is  no  advantage  in  insuring  in 
a  company  as  liable  to  accident  and  decease 
as  you  yourself  are. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CAREFULLY  DRAWN  CONTRACTS 

The  class  in  which  a  man  belongs  and, 
therefore,  the  premium  that  he  pays  are  decided 
by  the  description  of  himself  which  he  gives 
in  his  application  for  a  policy.  It  is  most 
important  that  this  be  accurate,  for  the  poli- 
cies provide  that  any  misstatement  in  this 
description  invalidates  all  claims  against  the 
company.  As  in  any  other  contract,  if  a 
mistake  were  made  in  an  immaterial  statement, 
without  attempt  to  deceive,  the  policy  could 
not  be  invalidated  on  account  of  it,  nor  do  the 
good  companies  stoop  to  such  means  of 
dodging  claims.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  is 
a  business  contract  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  it  right.  For  example,  there 
was  a  traveling  salesman  who  took  out  an 
accident-insurance  policy  and  paid  his 
premiums  for  nine  years.    Meanwhile,  how- 


ever, he  changed  his  occupation  and  became 
a  manufacturer.  At  this  business  he  was 
hurt  and  he  applied  for  an  indemnity.  The 
company  refused  on  the  ground  that  his  second 
occupation  was  more  hazardous  than  the  first. 
Most  companies  have  some  such  rule  as  the 
following  to  cover  this  case: 

"  The  insurance  is  not  forfeited  by  the  insured 
engaging  in  any  occupation  or  exposure  classed  as 
more  hazardous  than  that  specified  in  the  policy; 
but  in  such  an  event  the  insurance  will  be  for  such 
amounts  as  the  premium  will  purchase  at  rates 
fixed  for  such  increased  hazard." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  far  better  in  any  case 
to  have  the  statements  true  and  to  keep  the 
company  informed  so  that  there  may  not  be 
the  slightest  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
policy;  for  it  is  not  the  $4  premium  which  the 
insured  hazards  by  careless  or  false  statements 
—  the  company  will  get  that  —  but  the$i,oco 
face  value  of  the  policy  which  his  estate  would 
get  in  case  of  his  violent  death. 

Every  man  ought,  therefore,  to  see  if  all 
of  his  eggs  are  in  one  basket;  he  ought  to 
analyze  his  own  situation;  and  see  what  his 
condition  would  be  in  case  an  accident  did 
happen  to  him.  If  he  can  afford  to  assume 
the  whole  risk,  he  needs  no  accident  insurance. 
If  he  cannot,  he  should  carefully  select  the 
best  policy  in  the  best  company  that  he  can 
find,  and  insure.     Most  men  are  in  this  class. 


ROUSING  A  GOOD  MAN  FROM  A  RUT 

(The  Regular  Monthly  Article  on  Business  Helps) 


THE  advertisements  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing concern  had  gone  stale.  Its 
product  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  a 
kind  of  machine  in  common  use;  but  the 
advertisements,  instead  of  convincing  a  new 
public,  gave  the  impression  of  mediocrity. 

The  advertising  manager,  returned  from  a 
vacation  on  which  he  had  been  sent  with  the 
hope  of  freshening  his  ideas,  had  settled 
comfortably  into  the  old,  well-worn  rut.  He 
was  in  the  very  act  of  preparing  another  lot 
of  commonplace  announcements  to  be  inserted 
in  the  company's  costly  advertising  space, 
^en  the  president  of  the  company  came  in 
to  see  him.    The  president  was  followed  by 


the  secretary  with  whom  came  the  general 
sales   manager. 

"We  have  just  decided  on  something  with 
relation  to  your  department,  Mr.  Billings, '' 
said  the  president,  "that  will  possibly  arouse 
some  objection  on  your  part;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  know  it.  Here  is  our  display 
advertising  *copy*  for  next  month,  the  month 
thereafter,  and  every  succeeding  month  for 
such  a  period  as  we  may  determine."  The 
president's  face  was  stern  and  his  words  had 
a  tone  of  finality. 

Billings  took  the  extended  manuscript. 
It  was  a  white  sheet  ruled  to  the  size  of  the 
regular    magazine   page.     Across  the  blank 
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area  was  written  the  name  of  the  company's 
product  —  nothing  more. 

He  was  angry  and  he  blurted  out  his  opinion, 
both  of  the  proposed  advertisement  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  company.  Then  he  braced  him- 
self for  whatever  might  come. 

But  instead  of  discharging  him,  the  president 
explained  in  a  painstaking,  detailed  way  the 
advantages  of  mere  publicity,  using  phraseology 
and  arguments  as  simple  as  if  he  were  address- 
ing babes  and  sucklings,  calling  for  corrobo- 
ration upon  the  other  officers,  who  supported 
his  view. 

Billings  could  feel  a  part  of  his  brain,  that 
had  been  asleep  for  months  waking  up 
violently. 

"You  call  yourselves  business  men,"  he 
fairly  shouted.  "You  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  make  your  machine  superior 
to  others  and  its  good  points  are  all  good 
arguments  —  irresistible  arguments;  and  then 
you  decide  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  about 
them.  Who  is  going  to  know  that  your 
machine  has  been  improved  and  is  the  best? 
Who  will  even  suspect  that  it  is  different, 
except  in  name,  from  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
other  machines  that  have  n't  had  an  improve- 
ment in  ten  years?  The  advertisement  that 
you  propose  will  have  the  same  effect  as  if  one 
of  our  salesmen  entered  it  in  a  competition  and 
said  simply:  *  Here's  our  machine.  Take 
it  or  leave  it,  as  you  please.' 

"Where's  your  argument?  Where's  your 
demonstration?  How  are  you  going  to  sell 
the  machine  in  competition  with  the  others? 
Why,  if  we  had  a  salesman  who  should  act 


in  that  tame  way,  you'd  'fire'  him 
immediately." 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  tbc 
president,  quietly.  "Certainly  not  at  once; 
but  I  think  I  'd  give  him  an  object  lesson." 

Then  before  Billings  could  open  his  mouth 
to  reply,  they  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  long  dormant  part  of  Billings's  brain 
began  to  work  even  more  vigorously.  Before 
the  next  night  he  presented  to  his  employer 
an  advertising  campaign  so  daring  thieit  he 
himself  was  almost  frightened  at  the  audacity 
of  it. 

"Why,  how  long  have  you  had  this  up  your 
sleeve,  Billings?"  asked  the  president,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  be  astonished.  "When  did  you 
work  this  out?" 

"Since   yesterday   afternoon,"    he   replied. 

"And  when  do  you  propose  to  spring  this  — 
this  innovation  in  advertising,  that  is,  of  course 
provided,  after  consideration,  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  company?" 

"  I  don't  propose  to  wait  for  the  approval  of 
anybody,  sir.  I  'm  going  to  stand  or  to  fall 
on  the  success  of  this  scheme.  The  first 
month's  instalment  was  mailed  last  night." 

Again  BiUings  braced  himself  to  be  "fired." 
Again  the  president  turned  quietly  and  walked 
from  the  room. 

And,  outside  the  door,  Billings  heard  him 
chuckle. 

That  advertising  campaign  is  yet  runnings 
and  it  is  a  very  effective  one  in  its  results, 
fortunately  for  Billings,  who,  contemplating 
the  rut  in  which  he  had  traveled  so  long, 
wonders  how  he  was  roused  out  of  it. 
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THE  foremost  subject  brought  forward 
for  the  month  by  public  events  is 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. A  short  list  of  the  most  helpful 
books  on  this  subject  follows: 

"The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action,"  by  G.  P.  Marsh  (Scribner,  S3. 50). 
Of  fundamental  importance,  dealing  with 
conditions  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  English 
work  on  the  subject. 
"Man  and  the  Earth,"  by  Professor  N.  S. 


Shalcr  (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.55).  An 
elementary  discussion  of  the  geology  of  the 
earth  and  the  future  of  its  resources,  written 
in  popular  style. 

*'  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  of  Amer- 
ica," by  J.  E.  Dcfebaugh  {The  American 
Lumberman;  two  volumes  issued;  $5  each). 
Volume  I.  gives  an  extended  general  state- 
ment on  American  forests,  the  lumber  indus- 
try, and  lumber  production. 

"The  Economics  of  Forestry"  by  B.  E. 
Fernow  (CrowcU,  $1.50).    Forests  and  for- 
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estry  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy; 
designed  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  basis  for 
a  national  forest  policy. 

"Our  National  Parks,"  by  John  Muir 
(Houghton,  $1.85).  A  book  on  the  mountains, 
glaciers,  cafions,  forests,  and  waterfalls  of 
the  Great  West  —  a  piece  of  literature  as  well 
as  a  book  of  information,  and  a  classic  of  its 
sort. 

"Irrigation  in  the  United  States,"  by 
F.  H.  Newell  (Crowell,  $2).  One  of  the  most 
authoritative  and  complete  books  on  the 
reclaiming  of  arid  lands,  by  the  director  of 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

"Irrigation  and  Drainage,"  by  F.  H.  King 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  A  broad  yet  specific 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
culture  by  means  of  irrigation  and  drainage. 

"Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,". 
(U.  S.  Geological  Survey).  A  series  of  more 
than  two  hundred  papers  on  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

"Water  Power"  (Vols.  XVI.  and  XVII. 
of  the  Tenth  Census).  A  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  water  power  of  the 
United  States.  To  be  found  in  most  public 
libraries. 

"Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Commission,  with  Separate  Appendix  " 


(Senate  Document  No.  325,  6oth  Congress, 
ist  Session).  A  brief  statement  of  the  find- 
ings, recommendations,  and  inquiries  in 
progress  by  the  Commission.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  a  large  amount  of  data  on  canals, 
canalized  rivers,  and  inland  water  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States. 

"Report  of  Transportation  Business  of  the 
United  States"  (Twelfth  Census:  Part  II. 
"Transportation  by  Water").  Statistics  on 
the  shipping  business  of  the  United  States. 

"Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States," 
(U.  S.  Geological  Survey).  A  series  of  bound 
volumes  published  annually  since  1883,  treat- 
ing especially  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  annual  production  of 
each  mineral. 

"The  Story  of  American  Coals,"  by 
William  Jasper  NicoUs  (Lippincott,  $3.50). 
In  four  parts  as  follows:  "American  Coals, 
Their  Origin;  Their  Development;  Their 
Transportation;  Their  Consumption."  Fully 
indexed. 

"History  of  the  Coal  Miners,"  by  Andrew 
Roy  (J.  L.  Trauger  Printing  Co.,  $1.75).  A 
history  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  United 
States  from  the  development  of  the  mines 
to  the  close  of  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902, 
including  a  brief  sketch  of  early  British  miners. 
Illustrated. 
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THE  question  of  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping speculation  in  stocks  and  grain 
and  the  like  is  raised  by  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Iowa;  and  it  is  emphasized 
by  references  made  to  it  in  several  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  a  man  must  find  out  what  such 
abolition  means.  If  it  is  wrong  to  trade  in 
stocks,  surely  it  is  wrong  to  trade  in  cereals, 
in  cotton,  in  produce,  except  for  cash  on  de- 
livery. That  phrase  "trading"  really  has 
come  to  mean  buying  and  selling  for  future 
delivery,  on  margin.  It  is  igamst  such  trans- 
actions that  Mr.  Hepburn  has  bent  his  lance. 


It  means,  then,  that  the  Stock  Exchange,  all 
the  hundred  other  smaller  exchanges  through- 
out the  country  which  deal  in  stocks,  the 
numerous  cotton  exchanges,  the  grain  ex- 
changes, the  produce  exchanges  should  be 
prohibited  from  allowing  their  members  to 
deal  in  anything  but  actual  stock. 

The  average  man  does  not  know  what  the 
Stock  Exchange  is.  He  cannot  learn  much 
about  it  by  reading  the  daily  papers,  or  the 
speeches  of  the  legislators.  He  can  get  a  fair 
idea  of  it  by  reading  many  dry  and  heavy 
books,  if  he  has  the  time,  and  the  money  to 
buy  the  books;  but  even  this  information  will 
mislead  him.     He  will  be  certain  to  take  the 
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exchange  too  seriously.  It  is  a  serious  enough 
subject  in  its  larger  functions;  but  in  its  daily 
life  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  comes 
very  near  being  a  joke. 

It  consists  in  buying  and  selling  stocks  and 
bonds.  There  are  several  hundred  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the  Exchange;  and 
several  other  hundreds  traded  in  on  the 
"Curb,"  which  is  an  out-of-door  market, 
conducted  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  where  men 
may  buy  and  sell  stocks  not  listed  on  the  Ex- 
change. So  far,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the 
business.  A  man  who  has  money  and  wants 
to  invest  it  should  be  able  to  find  a  market 
where  he  may  bring  his  money  and  get  for  it 
the  stocks  and  bonds  that  represent  the  great 
enterprises  of  his  country.  Similarly,  a 
man  who  has  stocks  or  bonds  and  needs 
money  for  them  should  be  able  to  find  a 
market  where  he  may  bring  his  securities 
and  get  money  for  them  at  the  ruling  prices. 
That  market  is  Wall  Street.  Moralists  and 
agitators  do  not  criticise  this  function  of 
the  Wall  Street  market.  They  concentrate 
their  fire  on  the  practice  of  buying  and 
selling  on  margin. 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  not  to  discuss 
the  question  of  suppressing  speculative  trading, 
but  to  explain  the  actual  workings  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  of  course  the 
great  center  and  mechanism  of  this  trading 
as  well  as  of  legitimate  transactions. 

HOW   MARGIN   ACCOUNTS   ARE   CARRIED 

To  buy  on  margin  means  simply  that  you 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say 
$i,oco,  to  a  banker,  and  ask  him  to  buy  for  you 
stocks  worth,  say,  $10,000.  He  takes  your 
money,  buys  the  stock,  then  goes  to  a  bank 
with  that  stock  and  borrows  from  the  bank, 
say,  $8,000.  The  other  $1,000  he  lends  to 
you  himself.  Banks  will  not  lend  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  stocks.  So 
long  as  you  remain  the  owner  of  that  $10,000 
worth  of  stock,  you  pay  interest  on  the  loan 
at  the  ruling  rate  for  money. 

Selling  on  margin,  or  selling  "short,'*  means 
that  you  deposit  your  $1,000,  and  order  the 
banker  to  sell  for  you  the  $10,000  worth  of 
stock.  You  do  not  own  any  stock.  Your 
banker,  when  he  sells  that  $10,000  worth  of 
stock,  has  to  deliver  it  to  the  man  who  buys  it. 
He,  therefore,  has  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
stock  from  someone  who  is  willing  to  lend  it. 
Ordinarily  he  has  no  trouble  in  doing  this.  The 


"  loan  crowd  "  on  the  Exchange  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  loaning  stocks  in  this  way.  You  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  this  privilege  of  borrowing 
stock.  Nor  do  you  have  to  pay  any  interest 
when  you  are  "short"  of  stocks  in  this 
way.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  traders 
and  half-professional  speculators  prefer  the 
"short"  side  of  the  market  to  the  "long" 
side.  When  a  man  has  bought  stocks,  he 
is  said  to  be  "long  of  the  market."  When 
he  has  sold,  without  having  the  stocks  in 
his  possession  to  deliver  to  the  buyer,  he  is 
said  to  be  "short." 

Some  would-be  experts  have  said  that  97 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  transactions  are  of  tMs 
kind.  Others,  equally  qualified,  have  put  the 
proportion  as  low  as  90  per  cent.  Certainly, 
the  very  great  majority  of  the  transactions  in 
stocks  consists  of  such  accounts.  In  bonds, 
particularly  mortgage  bonds,  the  great  majority 
of  the  transactions  consists  of  legitimate  buy- 
ing and  selling  for  cash. 

Supposing  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
transactions  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  bond 
transactions  of  the  Exchange  are  legitimate 
buying  and  selling  for  investment,  this  legiti- 
mate trading  for  the  year  1907  reached  the 
very  respectable  total  of  $982,570,000  in 
stocks  and  $425,000,000  in  bonds,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  $1,407,570,000.  The  "margin" 
trading,  on  the  same  estimated  basis,  amounted 
to  about  $18,300,000,000. 

I  mean  now  only  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  Stock  Exchange  mar- 
ket, its  whimsical  ways,  its  beautiful  irrespon- 
sibility, its  slap-dash  methods,  its  smug  ignor- 
ance about  itself,  its  strong  conviction  that 
it  rules  the  universe.  It  is  as  full  of  whims  as 
a  marriageable  maiden,  and  as  treacherous  as 
a  wounded  bear.  In  hap{)y  days,  it  is  child- 
ishly joyous;  but  in  adversity  it  whines 
incessantly.  Its  ways  are  beyond  analysis. 
It  would  be  easier  to  chart  an  April  day,  or 
the  whirlpool    of    Niagara. 

THE   MIND   OF   A   TRADER 

One  night  in  March,  a  newspaper  editor, 
browsing  in  an  uptown  hotel,  encountered  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
They  had  met  before,  and  they  knew  one  an- 
other pretty  well.  The  conversation  drifted 
toward  stocks.  The  broker  lamented  the 
condition  of  the  market. 

"I  have  not  done  a  thousand  shares  in  the 
past  month,"  he  said. 
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"Why  don't  you  try  something  on  this  Erie 
affair?"   asked   the   editor. 

"What  Erie  affair?"  asked  the  broker. 

"The  maturing  notes.  They  are  due  on 
April  8th,  and  there  are  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  them.  I  don't  think  they  can 
be  financed." 

It  was  all  news  to  the  broker.  He  has  spent 
his  life  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  and  seldom 
read  the  papers.  As  to  corporation  finance, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it;  for  that  is  the 
way  of  the  trader.  He  seldom  knows  any- 
thing that  someone  has  not  told  him  in  a 
conversation. 

This  particular  trader  thought  over  this 
suggestion  quickly.  A  decision  involving  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital  is  worth 
about  five  minutes  of  a  trader's  time  and 
thought.  He  said  little.  He  asked  a  few 
questions  about  the  Erie,  the  position  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  the  general  situation.  He  learned 
that  these  notes,  due  in  a  fortnight  at  100, 
were  selling  in  the  market  near  90.  He  ar- 
gued with  himself  that,  if  they  were  going  to  be 
paid,  the  Morgan  house  would  certainly  have 
bought  them  all  in,  and  would  stand  to  win 
$550,000  by  simply  holding  them  until  April 
8th.  The  conclusion  was  obvious;  they  were 
not  going  to  be  paid. 

That  meant  a  market  disaster.  He  saw, 
with  the  eye  of  his  mind,  the  result  of  an  Erie 
receivership.  He  figured  out  that  all  the 
trunk  lines  would  feel  the  evil  effects  of  such  a 
step,  for  he  knew  that  the  public  which  owns 
stocks  is  apt  to  get  frightened  and  sell  on  such 
news.  He  had  himself  made  some  money  in 
January  when  the  holders  of  the  stock  of 
Louisville  and  Nashville  had  thrown  some 
stock  overboard  on  the  news  that  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  had  collapsed. 

The  next  day,  he  went  around  among  the 
traders  on  the  floor,  and  told  them  there  was 
to  be  a  great  rise  in  the  market.  As  is  the  habit 
of  the  brotherhood,  they  did  not  believe  him; 
but  they  refrained  from  getting  in  too  deep  on 
the  "short"  side  of  the  market.  The  rumors 
that  he  circulated  did  not  cause  any  rise;  but 
they  prevented  the  usual  general  selling  around 
the  room.  Meantime,  he  had  scattered  orders 
around  among  a  few  houses  to  sell  stocks, 
principally  Reading,  Union  Pacific,  and  New 
York  Central. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  market  was  not 
mudi  lower  than  at  the  beginning;  but  he  had 
managed  to  sell  nearly  15,000  shares  of  stock, 


which  he  did  not  own.  His  brokers  borrowed 
it  from  the  people  who  make  a  habit  of  lending 
it  every  day,  and  the  buyers  received  this  bor- 
rowed stock.  The  next  day  the  process  was 
repeated.  At  noon,  he  found  that  he  had 
sold,  in  all,  nearly  26,000  shares  of  stock.  The 
market  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  bit  weak. 

That  afternoon,  this  broker  did  little.  He 
took  a  seat  on  the  bench  that  is  built  around 
the  "U.  P.  post,"  the  pillar  where  men  trade 
in  Union  Pacific  stocks.  The  market  was 
idle,  and  men  sat  around  and  talked  the  gos- 
sip of  the  pit. 

"Where's  that  bull  market  of  yours.  Bill?" 
asked  one. 

"Fell  through,"  said  Bill,  "because  they 
were  afraid  of  this  Erie  business." 

"What  Erie  business?" 

"  You  know  those  notes  —  pretty  near  six 
millions  of  them  —  and  look  at  the  prices  1 
That's  warning  enough,  ain't  it?"  asked 
Bill. 

In  various  forms,  the  tale  spread  abroad. 
Men  in  the  bond  department  heard  it,  and 
began  to  take  notice  that  the  Erie  bonds,  of 
which  there  are  many  issues,  had  been  steadily 
sold  for  weeks  by  various  brokers,  quietly,  but 
insistently.  Around  the  Erie  post,  there  was 
some  bad  trading,  handicapped  by  a  flood  of 
stock  from  outside,  where  real  owners  of  the 
stocks  were  catching  the  general  fright.  That 
very  ominous  word  "receivership"  was  bandied 
back  and  forth. 

The  floor  became  serious.  When  that  hap- 
pens one  may  always  expect  trouble.  Trained 
analysts  take  days  to  diagnose  the  situation 
of  a  corporation  in  trouble.  The  Board  does 
it  in  a  few  seconds.  Its  conclusions  are  gen- 
erally weird  and  wonderful,  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  reached,  but  they  are  usually 
almost  if  not  quite  correct.  A  trader  will  teU 
you,  if  you  let  him,  that  "Dan"  Reid  and 
"  Jim  "  Keene  are  working  together  to  "  smash  " 
a  pool  engineered  by  some  great  operator; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  aforesaid  operator  is  going  to  be  "  smashed." 
After  a  while  he  is  smashed.  The  trader  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  perspicacity.  You 
wonder  at  it,  too,  particularly  when  you  dis- 
cover that  the  two  alleged  conspirators  have 
not  met  in  many  months,  and  that  one  was 
in  Europe  and  the  other  in  Indiana  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  "smashing." 

In  fact,  the  explanations  that  make  the-mar- 
ket  on  the  Board  are  simply  efl3uvia  from 
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overheated  imaginations.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  they  are  made  up  on  the  Board  to  ex- 
plain things  that  seem  to  lack  an  explanation. 
The  trader  believes  that  every  phenomenon 
has  a  cause.  If  he  sees  phenomena  and  does 
not  know  the  cause,  he  makes  a  cause,  attaches 
it  to  the  phenomena,  and  sets  it  afloat.  By 
the  time  it  has  passed  through  a  dozen  mouths, 
it  becomes  gospel.  By  the  time  it  has  gone 
half  way  through  the  1,000  members  of  the 
Exchange,  anybody  that  questions  it  or 
attacks  its  validity  is  a  liar,  or  a  paid  tipster. 

So  with  this  Erie  business.  For  nearly  a 
week,  the  Stock  Exchange  knew  positively  all 
about  the  Erie  afiFair.  I  was  told  about  it  by 
three  separate  members,  and  they  all  had  the 
same  thing  to  say.  I  happened  to  know,  at 
the  time,  that  neither  the  president,  the  chair- 
man, nor  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie  was 
at  all  certain  about  the  notes,  or  about  the 
future  of  the  Erie.  They  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  under  the  surface.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  in  Europe.  The  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company,  a  Harriman  concern,  had  been 
lending  money  to  the  Eric  all  year.  Even  the 
omniscient  Mr.  Harriman  was  worrying  over 
it.  Not  a  soul  of  the  Erie's  guardians  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  it. 

But  the  Stock  Exchange  knew  —  certainly, 
beyond  a  doubt,  finally.  So  stocks  went  down. 
A  few  hundreds  of  people  outside  heard  all 
about  it,  mainly  through  the  financial  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  which  are  supposed  to  guide 
the  opinion  that  makes  the  market,  but  in 
reality  are  mostly  guided  by  the  opinion  that 
is  mside  in  the  market.  Everybody  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Erie  was  "a  bad  lot/' 
always  had  been  a  "bad  lot,"  and  always  would 
be  "a  bad  lot."  Many  other  people,  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  Eric,  never  had  had,  and 
never  would  have,  sold  other  stocks,  just 
because  everybody  was  feeling  that  way. 

So  it  kept  up  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  other 
rumors  came.  The  time  drew  nearer  for  the 
critical  act,  the  passing  of  the  Eric  or  its 
salvation.  A  definite  stor}'  was  published  to 
the  effect  that  the  Harriman  people  would  save 
the  Erie;  and  that  the  Morgan  people  were  in 
favor  of  a  receivership.  Stocks  joggled  around, 
now  up,  now  down.  The  rumors  grew  more 
definite.  Veiled  statements  appeared  in  re- 
putable papers,  evidently  written  by  men  who 
had  talked  with  the  bankers,  but  had  been 
told  not  "to  give  it  away"  officially.  The 
market  became  steadv. 


Bill,  the  broker,  decided  that  the  tide  hid 
turned.  He  went  quietly  about  his  businc«, 
bought  a  hundred  Union  Pacific  here,  picked 
up  a  thousand  Reading  there,  jollied  a  friend 
into  selling  him  two  thousand  New  Yoik 
Central  over  the  lunch  table,  called  up  a 
banking  acquaintance  and  confided  in  him 
that  he  had  better  " let  go"  that  block  of  U.  P., 
because  the  market  'Mooks  treacherous  to  me." 
The  acquaintance  did  not  believe  him,  of 
course,  but  it  disturbed  him  nevertfadoi. 
He  asked  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  a  little 
oftener  than  iisual  throughout  the  day,  and 
finally,  along  in  the  afternoon,  he  sold  out 

That  is  a  lesson  in  psychology.  A  tnder 
knows  that  nobody  outade  the  Exchange 
believes  his  news  or  has  much  respect  tat 
his  judgment,  but  he  knows  also  that  human 
nature  is  human  nature;  and  that  it 's  just  is 
natural  for  the  average  man  to  wony  when 
he  has  stocks  as  for  the  average  woman  to 
worry  when  she  has  children.  Therefbra  a 
rumor  of  trouble  ahead  affects  the  man  mudi 
as  a  rumor  of  scarlet  fever  down  the  street 
affects  the  woman. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  within  forty  hoiin 
Bill  had  bought  back  his  26, 000  shares  cf 
stock  and  3,000  more.  The  profit  on  Ml 
transaction  was  not  very  large  for  such  a  hpg 
operation.  He  had  sold,  as  it  were,  merduui- 
dise  worth  $2,600,000  or  more;  had  later 
bought  it  back;  and  on  the  whole  transactioo 
he  cleared  up  a  total  of  less  than  $z5/)oa 
He  had  risked  something,  of  course.  H 
something  had  happened  to  rush  the  prioei 
of  his  stocks  upward  ten  points  during  tbe 
time  while  he  was  '^  short,"  he  would  hafe 
been  a  bankrupt.  That  was  a  remote 
contingency,  however.  It  scares  the  outside 
buyer  or  seller,  but  not  the  trader.  A  msil 
who  watches  a  steeple-jack  at  work  sometimei 
wonders  what  would  happen  if  a  rope  broke; 
but  the  steeple-jack  himself  does  not  wcnxy. 

The  foregoing  is  an  actual  experience;  or 
rather,  it  was  told  to  me  by  the  broker  as  SB 
actual  experience.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine; 
but  I  should  not  resent  it  if  I  discovered  diet 
the  story  was  made  of  the  whole  doth.  No- 
body expects  a  floor  trader  to  know  encdf 
whether  or  not  be  bought  or  sold  anytliiii^ 
yesterday,  to-day,  or  last  year.  Ifis  whole 
life  work  is  to  make  people  think  that  he  did 
things  he  did  not  do,  and  that  he  did  Bflt 
do  things  he  did  do.  If  his  life  woriL 
times  overlaps  into  his  social  life,  he 
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worse  than  most  of  us.  If  he  talks  shop  at 
all  when  he  is  off  the  Board  he  has  to  do  it  the 
same  way  he  would  do  it  on  the  Board. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  TRADER 

If  one  reads  the  newspapers  aiid  believes 
them,  one  would  think  that  the  bulk  of  the 
market  trading  every  day  is  made  up  of 
transactions  like  the  one  here  described.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  the  truth.  The  average 
trader  does  not  "load  up"  with  stocks,  or 
sell  a  lot  of  stocks,  and  wait  for  days  and  weeks 
to  even  up.  The  real  trader  never  has  any 
convictions.  He  goes  to  the  Exchange  at 
10  A.  M.,  without  much  thought  about  the 
things  the  day  will  bring  forth.  He  sees  some 
bu3ring  in  Union-Pacific,  perhaps.  He  stands 
around  and  listens.  Presently  he  sees  Mac- 
donald,  whom  he  has  always  considered  a 
Harriman  broker,  whisper  a  few  words  to  an 
idle  broker  over  in  a  far  comer.  The  idle 
broker  lolls  around  a  minute  or  two,  then 
strolls  over  to  the  Union  Pacific  post. 
Presently  he  goes  away,  after  buying  a  thou- 
sand shares  at  127. 

The  average  trader,  on  evidence  like  that, 
would  consider  the  purchase  of  a  few  hundred 
Union  Pacific  shares  a  good  risk.  Perhaps 
he  will  buy  100.  Then  he  watches  the  game. 
If  men  stroll  into  the  crowd,  buy  stocks,  stroll 
out  again,  he  watches  where  they  go.  If 
they  happen  to  pass  close  to  Macdonald,  he 
believes  the  "Harriman  people"  are  still 
buying.  Perhaps  the  stock  moves  up  half 
a  point  dining  the  day.  Along  in  the  after- 
noon, the  trader  gets  tired  of  watching. 
Perhaps  the  signs  are  not  very  clear.  He 
sees  that  he  can  sell  at  a  half  point  profit. 
He  wants  to  go  to  lunch,  so  he  sells.  He  has 
cleared  up  fifty  dollars.  Perhaps  he  has  had 
half  a  dozen  transactions  during  the  whole 
day,  of  which  this  is  only  one.  Some  of  them 
will  almost  invariably  show  losses.  A  good 
'  trader,  in  a  quiet  market  that  shows  no  great 
movement  either  way,  can  clean  up  a  hundred 
dollars  or  so  day  after  day.  A  poor  trader 
will  lose  the  same  amount. 

It  is  not  very  exciting.  In  fact  it  is  the 
deadliest  life  in  the  world,  when  the  market 
is  quiet.  This  is  "scalping"  the  market. 
It  goes  on  incessantly.  It  is  about  as  ennobling 
and  as  interesting  as  the  career  of  the  man  who 
buys  the  city  garbage  and  picks  it  over  for 
treasure  trove.  The  only  respect  in  which  it 
is  not  so  good  is  that  the  garbage  expert  makes 


a  fortune,  while  the  scalper  barely  makes  a 
good  living. 

HOW  AN  ORDER  FOR  REAL  STOCK  IS  FILLED. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  members 
of  the  Exchange.  Probably  three  hundred 
make  most  of  their  living  by  trimming  fractions 
from  the  prices  of  stocks  in  the  way  described 
above.  Of  the  rest,  the  large  majority  are 
"commission  men,"  or  "bond  traders,"  or 
"operators."  The  social  distinction  is  quite 
sharp.  If  you  are  a  commission  trader  you 
are  highly  respectable,  but  generally  rather 
poor.  About  one  year  in  five  is  a  good  year 
for  the  commission  trader,  for  he  makes  his 
living  by  being  paid  $2  per  100  shares  of  all 
he  buys  or  sells  on  the  Exchange.  If  you 
who  live  in  Louisville  go  into  the  local  broker- 
age office  and  buy  100  shares  of  Louisville  & 
Nashville  stock,  your  order  is  telegraphed  to  a 
New  York  house.  This  house  telephones  it 
to  the  Floor,  and  asks  for  a  certain  trader. 
He  may  be  out  on  the  Floor,  sitting  around 
waiting  for  business.  An  electric  button  is 
pushed,  and  on  the  big  boards  that  line  the 
sides  of  the  room  his  number  goes  up.  He 
sees  it,  and  hastens  in,  hoping  that  somebody 
wants  a  million  shares  of  something.  He  gets 
your  order  to  buy  a  hundred  shares  of  stock. 

He  goes  out  and  buys  it.  If  70U  have 
stipulated  a  price,  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  it. 
Perhaps  he  will  wait  all  day.  Maybe  it  will 
be  next  day.  It  might  be  a  week;  unless  the 
order  is  cancelled  in  the  meantime.  Most 
orders  of  this  kind  are  "good  till  cancelled." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  simply  told  to  get 
it,  he  goes  out  and  gets  it,  very  quickly,  as  a 
rule.  If  the  stock  is  active,  he  can  get  it  and 
report  it  in  two  minutes.  If  it  is  not  active, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  In  such  a 
case,  he  goes  to  a  man  known  as  a  "specialist,"- 
asks  him  what  he  has  on  his  books  in  this  stock, 
and  at  what  price.  Perhaps  he  will  make  a 
bargain  with  him.  For  this,  the  broker  gets 
$2.  You  pay  $12.50,  but  the  other  $10.50 
goes  to  the  banking  house  through  whom  you 
put  the  order.  The  commission  trader  is  the 
hired  man.  Of  course,  he  is  often  a  member 
of  the  firm  that  gets  the  order;  but  in  case  the 
order  comes  to  him  through  some  other  firm 
he  gets  the  $2,  just  as  though  he  were  an 
independent  trader  on  commission. 

The  life  of  the  commission  trader  may  be 
easy  and  lucrative,  or  it  may  be  hard  and 
penurious.    It   depends   on   his   personality. 
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his  skill  in  trading,  and  several  other  things. 
Unhappily,  one  of  the  most  important  is  his 
lack  of  morals  in  bribing  the  telephone  clerk. 
Each  house  has  a  telephone  booth,  on  the 
Exchange,  operated  by  a  clerk.  The  rules  of 
the  Exchange  are  strict;  but  the  lamentable 
fact  remains  that  this  clerk  is  very  often  bribed. 
If  a  trader  greases  the  hand  of  this  clerk 
freely,  he  is  apt  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  business 
from  this  house.  The  banking  houses  usually 
instruct  the  clerk  to  call  for  a  certain  broker, 
but  if  the  clerk  does  not  like  this  broker  he 
is  apt  to  give  the  business  to  others,  claiming 
that  the  named  trader  was  slow  in  answering 
his  number,  or  failed  to  answer  it,  or  some 
other  excuse.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  telephone 
booth  is  a  natural  stepping  stone  to  the  Floor 
itself;  and  that  traders  who  will  not  bribe 
are  constantly  "knifed"  by  many  of  these 
telephone  clerks. 

The  bond  traders  are  not  numerous,  for  the 
same  men  who  trade  on  commission  in  stocks 
will  often  be  found  to  be  traders  in  bonds. 
This  is  usual.  A  few  men  on  the  Exchange 
do  the  bulk  of  their  business  in  bonds.  They 
are  regarded  as  so  quiet  and  inoffensive  as  to 
be  perfectly  harmless.  If  a  scali)er,  or  even  a 
commission  trader  of  the  usual  sort,  ever  tells 
you  that  So-and-So  belongs  in  thc"bond  crowd'' 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  says  it  with  the 
same  indulgent  state  of  mind  in  which  the  soci- 
ety leader  in  an  Episcopalian  town  will  remark: 

"  Oh  yes,  V  ve  met  her :  she  is  a  Methodist ! " 

THE   MAKING  OF  AN   "OPERATOR" 

As  to  the  "operators,"  they  are  brokers 
who  have  been  taken  up  by  the  newspapers. 
A  man  may  be  an  ordinar}^  trader  on  a  very 
large  scale;  he  may  do  his  "scalping"  in  lots 
of  io,oco  shares;  he  may  be  the  master  of 
the  whole  market;  he  may  make  a  fortune 
and  retire  to  a  gentleman's  farm  in  Jersey; 
but  he  will  not  be  known  as  an  "operator" 
unless  he  has  been  taken  up  by  the  newspapers. 
If  some  big  trade  of  his  on  the  Board  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  financial  department  of  the  Worldy  or  the 
Heraldy  or  some  other  paper,  and  has  been 
laid  bare  in  a  column  stor\'  on  the  front  page 
of  the  paper,  the  broker  sheds  his  husk  and 
becomes  an  operator. 

An  operator,  then,  is  a  broker  who  deals  in 
big  lots  of  stock;  and  who  is  known  to  be 
dealing  in  big  lots  of  stock.  He  usually  has 
convictions.    Sooner  or  later,  they  "get  him." 


As  a  mere  broker,  he  never  read  any  of  the 
papers  very  much;  he  failed  to  study  the  anniud 
reports  of  the  railroads;  he  had  no  statistical 
department  in  his  office.  As  an  operator  he 
does  all  these  things.  After  a  while  the 
statistical  department  will  probably  wreck 
him.  He  pays  a  clerk  $50  a  week  to  dig  up 
figures  about  Rock  Island.  He  reads  the 
figures.  He  does  not  generally  understand 
them  very  well;  but  they  give  him  an  idea  that 
the  stock  is  going  up,  up,  up.  He  goes  and 
buys  it.  By  the  time  he  has  carried  about 
twenty  thousand  shares  of  it  for  a  year,  borrow- 
ing about  $300,000  from  the  baiJc,  and  tying 
up  about  $200,000  of  his  own  money  in  the 
meantime,  he  is  ready  for  the  undertaker. 
The  bank  keeps  one  handy;  they  call  him  the 
loan  clerk.  One  day  he  looks  over  the  loans, 
seeking  whom  he  may  'destroy.  He  picks 
out  that  loan  of  $300,000  on  Rock  Island. 
He  tells  his  decision  to  the  vice-president 
The  latter  calls  up  the  operator's  office,  and 
I)olitely  requests  that  the  loan  be  paid. 

The  broker-operator  acquiesces.  One  has 
to  acquiesce  with  an  avalanche.  He  goes 
to  all  the  other  banks,  trying  to  renew  the 
loan.  But  money  is  scarce:  nobody  wants 
to  make  that  loan.  The  stock  is  down  fifteen 
points  from  the  price  at  which  it  .was  when 
the  statistical  department  went  wrong  and 
led  the  operator  into  deep  water.  That 
means  a  loss  of  $300,000.  In  the  long  run, 
the  operator  has  to  take  it.  It  frequently 
breaks  him.  Bankruptcy  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  price  for  the  operator  to  pay  for  a 
statistical  department  at  $50  per  week,  particu- 
larly when  he  lets  the  department  give  him 
convictions.  Any  of  the  veterans  of  Sie  Floor 
can  tell  you  that  a  man  who  has  any  convictioos 
about  stocks  should  go  to  a  sanatarium,  not 
to  the  Stock  Exchange.    . 

THE   AVERAGE   BROKER'S   KNOWLEDGE 

People  who  read  this  article  will  find  it 
decidedly  contrary  to  their  settled  ideas,  for 
to  most  men  the  Stock  Exchange  trader  is  a 
man  who  knows  all  about  stocks.  I  spent 
several  years  in  Wall  Street,  met  many  traders 
and  members  of  the  Exchange,  came  to  know 
many  of  them  vcr>^  well.  I  have  never  met 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  knew 
anything  worth  while  about  stocks  unless  he 
had  learned  it  before  he  went  on  the  Exchange. 
On  the  Floor  they  know  all  about  the  prices 
of  stocks;  but  there  the  accurate  knowledge 
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ceases.  Beyond  that  lies  a  host  of  rumors, 
a  world  of  imagmation,  a  whole  world  of 
second-hand  impressions.  In  1903  I  met  the 
trader  who  did  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  trading 
m  Canadian  Pacific  through  an  exciting  three- 
months  campaign.  He  told  me  that  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ran  from  Toronto 
to  Montreal;  and  he  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  Lord  Strathcona. 

To  illustrate  how  much  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know,  an  instance  of  trading  on  the  curb 
may  be  in  point.  It  took  place  in  the  last 
week  in  April.  A  curb  broker,  being  in  need 
of  funds,  discovered  that  he  had  in  his  office 
a  thousand-share  certificate  of  a  mining  stock 
that  had  once  been  very  popular.  He 
determined  to  try  and  sell  it.  He  went  out 
and  offered  it.  He  found  that  he  could  sell 
it  quite  freely  in*ioo-share  lots.  He  did  it. 
That  afternoon,  he  sent  an  office  boy  up  to 
the  office  of  the  company  with  the  looo-share 
certificate,  to  have  it  split  up  for  delivery  to 
the  buyers.  The  office  boy  came  back  and 
announced  that  the  company  had  moved. 
The  broker  investigated.  He  found  out  that 
the  company  had  folded  its  tents  and  departed 
to  parts  unknown.  The  next  day,  he  had 
to  go  out  into  the  Street  and  buy  back  the 
shares  he  had  sold.  He  had  sold  something 
that  did  not  exist;  and  he  had  to  make  good 
his  contract.  The  only  way  he  could  do  it 
was  to  buy  in  loo-share  blocks  of  that  worthless 
stock  and  deliver  it. 

THE   GREAT   COMMISSION   HOUSES 

The  link  between  this  strange,  irresponsible, 
money-mad  market  and  the  public  is  the 
commission  house.  This  is  a  class  of  banking 
house  in  Wall  Street.  The  Wall  Street 
bankers  are  of  various  classes.  One  class, 
represented  by  such  firms  as  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Speyer  &  Co.,  consists 
of  wholesale  buyers  of  bonds  and  stocks.  They 
make  the  bulk  of  their  money  by  purchasing 
from  corporations,  governments,  or  cities 
great  blocks  of  securities,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $100,000,000  at  a  time,  and  selling  them  to 
the  other  brokers  and  bankers,  or  to  the  public, 
at  a  price  a  little  higher  than  the  price  they 
paid.  This  difference,  known  as  a  "commis- 
sion," or  "underwriter's  profit,"  varies  with 
the  class  of  the  securities  bought.  In  very 
high  class  bonds  it  may  be  as  little  as  ^  of  i  per 
cent.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  $40,000,000 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  bonds,   Kuhn,   Loeb 


&  Co.  bought  the  bonds  and  re-sold  them 
immediately.  If  the  net  profit  was  only  J  of 
I  per  cent.,  it  brought  in  $100,000,  less 
advertising  and  legal  expenses.  In  such 
bonds  as  the  Japanese  bonds,  taken  in  war 
time,  the  profit  ought  to  be  over  5  per  cent., 
or  $5,000,000  on  every  $100,000,000  worth  of 
bonds. 

The  next  class  of  banking  houses  is,  perhaps, 
half  wholesale  and  half  retail.  They  buy 
from  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  other  great  under- 
writers of  the  big  issues;  but  they  usually  buy 
small  issues,  perhaps  as  high  as  $10,000,000 
in  a  few  cases,  on  their  own  account  directly 
from  the  corporations.  This  class  does  not 
deal  in  stocks  to  any  great  extent,  though  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  Stock 
Exchange  house  does  take  some  part  in  the 
stock  market.  As  a  rule,  however,  this 
second  class  of  bankers  trades  in  bonds, 
in  foreign  exchange,  in  notes,  guaranteed 
debts  of  corporations,  and  sometimes  in 
commercial  paper. 

After  them  come  the  commission  houses. 
In  theory,  these  bankers  never  buy  anything 
for  themselves.  They  simply  open  their  doors 
and  invite  the  public  to  come  in  and  do  business. 
They  have  a  member  on  the  Floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  They  maintain  offices  where  cus- 
tomers may  come.  They  advertise  in  a  few 
papers  that  they  are  doing  a  "general  commis- 
sion business."  They  run  their  own  wires  to 
Louisville,  Richmond,  St.  Louis,  Chicago^ 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, San  Francisco,  and  other  important 
points,  leasing  the  wires  from  the  telegraph 
companies.  They  open  their  own  offices  in 
these  towns,  or  make  an  alliance  with  some 
independent  firm  there. 

THE  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

The  public  visits  the  offices,  takes  its  money 
there,  buys  and  sells  stocks  by  merely  giving 
orders  from  the  depth  of  a  leather  chair.  In 
the  big  offices  in  New  York,  there  is  a  board 
somewhere  in  sight,  with  a  list  of  all  the  stocks, 
and  boys  constantly  changing  the  figures  on 
the  board  as  the  prices  change  on  the  Exchange. 
Telephones  are  everywhere.  The  ticker,  a 
little  machine  operated  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
brings  the  prices  into  the  office.  Men  stand 
around  it,  generally  smoking.  Nearly  every- 
body smokes  in  Wall  Street,  for  it  is  a  nervous 
place.  Most  of  the  big  offices  supply  cigars 
€ui  infinUum,  and  the  cigars  are  good. 
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Here  comes  the  public,  full  of  avarice  and 
money-madness.  Of  course,  these  offices  vary 
greatly  in  character.  When  one  active  com- 
mission house  failed  in  April,  it  was  announced 
that  it  had  only  twelve  customers,  yet  it  did  a 
big  business.  Its  customers  were  all  "big 
customers."  Another  house,  seemingly  of 
the  same  character,  will  have  several  thousand 
accounts  on  its  books  at  all  times.  Its  cus- 
tomers trade  in  small  lots,  perhaps  averaging 
200  shares  on  each  transaction,  or  even,  in 
some  few  instances,  averaging  below  100  shares. 
Few  of  the  Stock  Exchange  houses  will  accept 
customers  who  want  to  trade  on  margin  in  less 
than  100  shares.  It  is  not  considered  good 
form.  Many  of  the  old  fashioned  houses  are 
very  finicky.  I  have  known  a  commission 
house  to  refuse  the  account  of  a  multi-million- 
aire on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  want  cus- 
tomers who  had  the  habit  of  "plunging"  in  the 
market.  Houses  of  this  class  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  clientele.  They  ask  for  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  every  customer,  even 
though  he  come  with  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  his  credit. 

The  commission  business  is  enormous,  of 
course,  and  it  is  theoretically  safe  for  the  com- 
mission broker.  He  is  not  supposed  to  commit 
himself  or  his  house  in  the  market.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  docs,  ver>'  often  indeed.  In  almost 
every  instance  of  a  failure  of  such  a  house,  the 
failure  is  due  to  some  member  of  the  house 
going  into  the  market  himself.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  due  to  the  refusal  of  customers 
to  pay  their  debts  to  the  firm.  Customers  who 
have  followed  the  advice  of  the  banker  and  lost 
money  frequently  cannot  meet  their  debts. 
The  house  does  not  want  to  sell  them  out,  or 
press  them  to  the  wall.  A  kind-hearted  banker 
of  this  class  hardly  ever  sees  a  year  when  he 
is  not  obliged  to  write  off  a  certain  amount 
of  bad  debts,  incurred  by  tr}^ing  to  help 
some  of  his  customers  out  of  a  hole. 

It  is  as  well  to  point  out  here  one  of  the  truly 
deplorable  habits  of  Wall  Street.  It  arises 
out  of  the  custom  that  has  grown  up  of  leaving 
one's  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  banker.  A 
man  comes  in  and  buys  1,000  shares  of  Great 
Northern.  He  pays  $125,000  for  it.  He  does 
not  take  it  away,  but  asks  the  banker  to  keej) 
it  for  him.  That  saves  trouble.  It  is  a  ver\' 
widespread  habit.  Sometimes,  blocks  of  stock 
owned  in  this  way  are  allowed  to  lie  for  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  Very  frequently, 
they  are  even  left  in  the  names  of  the  bankers. 


who  collect  the  dividends  and  send  tfadr  own 
check  to  the  customer  at  such  times. 

Too  often,  bankers  take  advantage  of  tbis 
habit.  The  banker  decides  that  General 
Electric  is  going  down.  He  remembera  that 
1,000  share  certificate  that  lies  in  his  safe.  He 
sells  that  much  stock,  and  borrows  it  from  his 
own  safe.  If  all  goes  well,  and  the  stock  does  go 
down,  he  will,  after  a  while,  buy  back  the  stock, 
and  put  it  into  the  safe.  If,  in  the  meantime, 
the  customer  asks  for  the  stock,  the  banker  will 
go  out  and  buy  it,  or  borrow  it  from  someone 
else.  If  the  banker  happens  to  get  into  deep 
water,  and  fails,  the  customer  writes  to  the 
assignees  for  his  stock,  only  to  find  that  it  is 
not  there. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  universal  habit  in 
Wall  Street.  It  is,  however,  quite  widespread 
enough  to  constitute  a  real  menace  to  the 
public.  If  a  man  buys  stocks  and  pays  for 
them,  he  ought  to  take  them  away  and  keep 
them.  There  is  surely  risk  enough  in  the 
business  itself,  without  adding  a  gratuitous 
guarantee  of  the  honesty  of  die  banker  to 
the  amount  of  the  stock  purchase.  That,  in 
effect,  is  what  a  man  does  when  he  leaves 
his  property,  in  negotiable  form,  in  the  hands 
of  his  banker. 

To  eliminate  all  the  speculative  elements, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  Intimate 
market  functions  of  Wall  Street  intact  —  that 
is  the  ideal  toward  which  the  reformers  arc 
groping.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done. 
Many  of  the  evils  can  be  minimized  and  should 
be  minimized.  Stricter  laws  should  regulate 
the  conduct  of  brokerage  houses;  loose, 
unrestricted  brokerage  should  be  destroyed, 
just  as  the  law  seeks  to  destroy  loose,  unre- 
stricted banking.  So  far  as  may  be,  the  habit 
of  public  speculation  on  margin  should  be 
discouraged,  whether  in  securities  or  staples. 
Probably  it  could  best  be  done  by  mftVing 
it  illegal  to  transact  business  on  a  margin  of 
less  than  20  per  cent.  To-day,  the  normal 
margin  is  10  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Exchange  itself  must  take  the 
lead  in  reform.  The  law  can  merely  super- 
intend. If  the  Stock  Exchange  is  stubborn, 
or  careless,  or  dumb,  the  law  may  some  day 
destroy  the  Stock  Exchange,  good  and  bad 
alike.  Wall  Street  needs  a  leader.  So  far 
as  the  Exchange  is  concerned,  it  has  none. 
The  Stock  Exchange  will  fiddle  while  Rome 
bums;  it  is  its  way,  and  no  man  may  lightly 
change  it.     Also  it  seems  to  know  no  better. 
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THERE  is  no  sport  in  the  world  like 
mountaineeriTig,  Its  pleasures  are 
not  marred  by  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent animal  life,  nor  discomfiture  to  any  of 
our  fellow  beings,  and  perfect  health  and 
physical  fitness,  such  as  no  other  sport  can 
give,  are  numbered  among  its  greatest  rewards. 
But  its  pure  joys  and  benefits  are  shared  by 
relatively  few  peojjle,  for  mountain  climbing 
for  the  sake  of  recreation  is  a  sport  of  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  ascent  of  the 
Wetterhom  in  1854  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  beginning  of  the 
genuine  sporting  side  of  mountaineering. 
In  recent  years,  however,  mountain  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  niany  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  number  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
pure  joys  and  benefits  of  mountaineering 
is  increasing.  Fortunate  are  those  who  have 
lasted  of  these  and  renewed  health  and  strength 
far  above  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world, 
among  the  crags  and  silent  snows  of  the 
everlasting  hills. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  American  to  imagine 
that  he  must  go  to  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas 
in  order  to  find  peaks  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
A  vast  range  of  mountains  stretches  across 
Nonh  America  from  far  south  of  the  United 
State-  to  Alaska.  Mount  St.  EHas  (18,092 
feet)  ^  the  most  notable  culminating  point 
in  the  icy  North,  and  its  ascent  was  the  object 
of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's  expedition  in  1897- 
A  tremendous  expanse  of  slightly  sloping  gla- 
cier had  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the 
peak.  Its  ascent  required  a  month  of  strenuous 
exertion,  but  on  July  30th  of  that  year  his  party 
stood  on  the  longetl-for  summit,  and  the  Italian 
llag  was  left  tloating  in  the  Arctic  breezes. 

Mounl  McKinlcy,  which  rises  in  Alaskan 
territon^  to  a  height  of  nearly  20,500  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak 
in  North  America.  Dr.  F,  A.  Cook,  who  was 
^   member  of  the   Peary   Arctic   Expedition, 


succeeded  in  reaching  its  summit  in  1906. 
In  his  book,  *'ToThe  Top  of  the  Continent/* 
he  describes  it  as  the  steepest  and  the  most 
Arctic  of  the  great  mountains  of  the  world. 

The   Canadian   Rockies  have   been   callc*d 
"the    Sw^itzcrland    of     North    America''    on 
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CLIMBING   THE  ARROWHEAD   ARETE   OF   GREAT  GABLE 
A  difficult  peak  of  ibc  Cumbnnn  MountaloSr  England 


■    account  of  their  nat  ura]  Ix-au  lies  and  attractions, 

I     Dr.   Norman  Collie  has  organized  a  number 

of    American    climbing-clubs    for   expeditions 

among  these  first-class  peaks.     One  of  these, 

I  Mount  Assiniboine,  is  11,8.^9  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  been  described  as  the  Canadian 
Malierhorn. 
As  a  stimulus  to  American  interest  in  the 
vigorous  s|X)rt  of  climbing,  it  is  worth  while 
to  recall  that  the  Rockies  are  in  extent  vastly 
greater  than  the  Alps,  and  that  it  is  not  at 
the  present  time  known  whieh  is  the  highest 

I|)eaL  The  average  height  of  the  mountains 
is  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet.  Mount  Forbes, 
in  the  northerly  part  of  the  group,  is  generally 
supposefl  to  be  the  loftiest,  the  summit  reach- 
ing  nearly  14,000  feet  above  sea -level.     There 
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THE  HIGHEST  POINTS  REACHED  OS  FOUR  CONTINENTS 

The  lolHcst  i)c*k  in  tlic  wcirkl  i^  in  ibc  HIniaJiL>£is,  but  no  une  lias  yet 

gont  hiffhtcr  ihan  Grdkim,  34,000  fct.t 

is  also  rare  sfjort  to  be  found  in  the  Appa- 
lachians anrl  in  other  |)arts  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is,  of  course,  especial  interest  in  being 
the  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  a  great  moun- 
tain  J  but  there  is  always  sufTicient  interest 
awaiting  anyone  \Nho  scales  a  lofty  peak 
for  Ihe  first  time.  It  matters  little,  for  in- 
stance, how  many  people  have  strode  the  crest 
of  such  a  peak  as  the  Matterhorn.  Its  indi- 
viduality is  still  there,  and  to  each  climber 
who  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  its 
snow-covered  slabs  and  shattered  ridges  the 
element  of  novelty  is  scarcely  w^anting.  After 
all,  the  climbing  is  the  main  thing. 

For  climbing  foinhills  and  for  work  in  Ine 
lower  altitudes  of  the  more  majestic  peaks, 
111  tie  advice  is  needed,  even  by  the  novice. 
There  it   is   simply   a   question   of   physical 


fitness,  of  endurance,  and  of  some  ingenuity. 
But  the  conquest  of  such  difficult  summits  as 
some  of  those  shown  in  the  actomfianying 
illustranons  requires  expert  advice  and  a  sort ' 
of  a[)prenttceship.  The  present  anicle  is 
intended  merely  as  a  help  to  the  beginner,  as- 
suming that  he  must  make  his  beginning 
without  the  aid  of  an  experienced  mountaineer 
to  guide  his  efforts.  It  would  obviously  re- 
quire   an    entire    volume    to    enter    into    the 


I 


IS  THE  CANADIAX  ROCKIES 
Swiai  Ruidca  itnm  the  ALpa  pilot  diinbcr»  on  some  of  tbcse  muuntaina 

details   of  rock-climbing  and    snow-craft    on 
the  first -class  peaks* 

THE    DANGERS   OF   MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 

A  short  time  ago  a  ncw^spajjer  contributor 
suggested  that,  as  a  remedy  against  accidents, 
"warning-boards  should  be  placed  on  alt 
dangerous  places,  and  danger-signals  on  all  the 
treacherous  crtn^asses.''  It  would  be  an  cdu- 
ration  worthy  of  the  Fresh-Atr  Fund  if  that 
writer  could  be  lured  to  the  comparatively 
small  Glacier  des  Bossons  on  Mount  Blanc, 
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A   SNOW   CURNICP:,   OBSERVATOKV    (ILLLY.    ben    NEVIS,    ^vl?ll..\N^* 
^  Going  over  corhices  is  one  of  the  most  daiigeri>us  foats  of  monn tain-climbing.     Several  parlies  have  been  lo^r  hy  musses 

of  the  ctiniire  falling  rm  tbeni  or  wilh  them 


I 


A   MOUNTAINEERING   CLUB    IN   THE   fJLV>rPir   MOUNTAINS,   WASHTNGTON 

Crossing  the  snow-fields  .is  they  arc  in  mid-sutnmer 
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and  be  shown  its  thousands  of  crevasses  that 
would  require  labelling  —  and  the  surface 
is  constantly  changing.  Any  sport  that  defies 
to  any  great  extent  the  laws  of  gravitation 
must  of  necessity  be  dangerous,  and  what  rec- 
reation is  uorlh  its  salt  unless  it  possesses  a 
s})ice  of  danger?  But  foresight  ami  pmdence 
can  do  much  to  lessen  the  dangers. 

The  man  who  makes  it  a  rule  to  climb  only 
in  absolutely  settled  weather  will  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  danger  of  siidtlen  storms.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  as  long  as  I  he  winrl 
blows  from  a  northerly  or  easterly  quarter,  or 
from  any  ])oint  between  these  two,  any  sudden 
changes  that  occur  are  scarcely  likely  to  prove 
serious.  The  onl}^  ^va}'  correct!)'  to  gage 
the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes is  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  clouds. 
The  really  unavwiable  danger  is  that  which 
arises  from  comparativLly  small  stones^  or 
pieces  of  ice  that  become  detached  and  fall 
unexpectedly.  They  may  be  loosened  by  the 
action  of  frost  followed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  by  sudclen  changes  of  wind,  by  another 
party  on  the  mountain,  or  by  a  variety  of 
smaller  causes.  Vet  accidents  from  this 
source  are  surprisingly  rare. 

Judged  by  the  fatalities,  the  easiest  parts 
d£  a  mountain  arc  the  most  dangerous.  After 
a  hard  struggle  on  the  up^xT  crags,  human 
nature  is  apt  to  treat  the  lesser  with  disresi>cct. 
Novices  are  es|)ecially  a}jt  to  underrate  the 
risks,  as  was  shown  by  an  amusing  entry  in 
the  visitors'  book  at  a  well-known  climbing 
centre:  '* Ascended  the  Pillar  Rock  in  three 
hours j  and  found  the  rocks  very  easy,"  This 
was  probabl)'  written  l>y  a  voung  climber 
with  more  self-assurance  than  exfieriencc. 
The  entn-  immediately  below  this  is  written 
by  a  well-known  Cambriflge  don,  who  adds: 
*' Descended  the  Pillar  Rock  in  three  seconds, 
and  found  the  rocks  wry  hard/' 

The  following  advice  may  be  helpful  to 
sc:)me  who  may  engage  in  this  sjKirt  without 
the  opportunity  of  an  aj)]>renticeship  under 
an  ex|K'rienccd  climber.  I'he  rules  are  merely 
the  application  of  plain  common  sense. 

Rin-FS  FOR  MOUNTAINEERING 

( 1 )  St  a  r  t  c  11  m  1  )i  n  g  m«  i  u  n  ta  i  ns  n  ea  r  ho  me .  Lea  r  n 
to  walk  slowly  ui^hiU,  imd  hi*w  to  6 nil  the  route 
by  map  and  compass^  In  misty  and  stormy  wejither; 
do  not  attempt  any  of  the  mure  difficult  rock-chmhs. 

(2)  Let  every  article  of  equipment  be  of  the 
very  best  quality;  pay  constant  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  boots^  more  especially  the  nails, 
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MOC^T^TAl.^J  CLIXOUNTj^BUT  NOT  FOR  PLEASURE 
Packing  up  the  ChOkuot^  Posa,  Alui^kHt  bckfre  the  days  of  the  milrouE] 

fj)  Always  begin  a  climbing  hoHciay  gently, 
after  a  few  training  walks. 

(4)  Procure  the  very  best  guiding  assistance 
available, 

(5)  Do  not  undertake  a  serious  expedition  with 
imlried  companitjns. 

(6)  Never  attempt  a  high  mountain  w^hen  it 
h  out  of  condititm;  three  days  should  be  allowed 
after  stormy  wither. 

(7)  Do  not  climb  in  bad  w^eather;  if  a  storm 
should  arise  during  an  ascent,  turn  txuk  at  <jnce 
if  the  slightest  doubt  should  exist. 


SUMMEJt  COASTING  IN  THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS 


1 
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(S)  Always  be  clothed  to  withstand  the  ooldesl 
temperature  that  h  likely  to  be  enctiuntered, 

(9)  Take  sufficient  food  for  the  wants  of  the 
party  if  they  should  be  required  to  spend  the 
night  out. 

(10)  Allow  at  least  an  hour  to  intervene  from 
the  time  of  waking  to  the  hour  of  setting  out. 

(11)  Get  equipment  together  the  night  l>efore. 

(12)  Do  not  delay  putting  on  the  rope, 

(13)  Never  climb  akme,  or  with  less  than  three 
men  on  a  rope  if  any  snow  work  is  to  be  attempted; 
hold  the  rope  firmly  but  do  not  jerk  it  in  any  situa- 
tion. 

{14)  Let  the   best    man   lead   going   up,  and 


(iS)  The  spirit  of  rivalry  in  any  form  should 
never  enter  into  a  mountaineering  expedition, 

(19)  Kcyer  glissade  down  a  slope  of  any  length 
unless  ycm  have  ascended  it  less  than  three  hours 
previously, 

(20)  Eat  and  drink  as  much  as  possible,  but 
especially  avoid  ctjntaminated  water. 

(21)  Always  climb  slowly,  deliberately,  and 
carefully;  a  slip,  even  when  harmless,  issoraelking 
to  be  ashamed  of, 

TffE  MOITNTAIN-CLIMBER'S  OUTFIT 

First  of  all,  the  famous  sayingj  **A  soldier 
is  no  better  than  his  feet,"  is  equally  true 


ON  THli  GRLNDELWALD   GLACIER,   IN   THE  SWISS  ALPS 


take  the  last  place  on  the  rope  in  the  descent; 
the  leader's  decision  should  be  final  on  all 
fjuestions, 

(15)  If  a  siip  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  party  would  prove  dangerous,  only  one  climber 
should  move  at  a  lime,  and  the  rope  should  be 
anchored, 

(16)  If  a  slip  on  the  i>art  of  any  one  climber 
would  be  certiUTi  to  precipitate  the  whole  party, 
the  route  should  be  immediately  forsaken. 

(17)  Do  not  pass  underneath  or  over  cornices, 
nor  cross  slopes  of  snow  that  are  swept  by  ava- 
lanches. 


of  a  climben  I  have  no  hesttation  in  saying 
that  a  pair  of  properly  nailed  boots  arc  the 
most  important  details  of  a  climber's  outfit- 
The  leathers  for  the  uppers  should  be  of  the 
best  zug  or  chrome^  soft  and  absolutely  vvaler- 
proof.  The  heels  should  be  low,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  soles,  should  project  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  upi>ers  when 
new%  for  e\^en  with  this  allowance  they  will 
become  almost  flush  with  the  uppers  after 
a  few  days'  use.  The  laced  pattern  is  prc- 
ferablci  and  the  tongue  must  be  so  sown  as  to 
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be  watertight  to  the  top.    The  tab  at  the  back 
should  bo  of  strong  leather. 

The  nailing  of  climbmg-boots  is  a  fiiie  art. 
There  is  no  more  trying  experience  after  the 
first  day's  climbing  than  to  find  that  half  or 
even  more  of  the  nails  have  gone  from  their 
appointed  resting-places  in  one's  boot-solc. 
The  greatest  skill  is  required  in  driving  the 
nails  direct,  for  it  is  imfKTative  that  no  hole 
should  be  previously  bored  in  the  leather, 
otherwise  they  will  come  out,  sooner  or  later. 
This  is  one  secret  of  successful  nailing,  and 
the  other  is  composition  of  the  leather  that 


with  oalSi  or  even  straw.  Next  morning 
they  will  be  found  to  have  retained  their 
shape  and  suppleness.  Judicious  oiling  mil 
further  improve  them. 

The  rope  may  be  considered  next  to  the 
boots  in  importance.  The  choice  of  the  best 
climbing  rope  is  a  simple  matter,  for  there 
is  only  one  make  to  recommend  ^  the  famous 
Alpine  Club  rope  with  the  red  worsted  thread 
running  throughout  its  length.  It  is  made 
with  three  strands  of  the  best  manila  hemp, 
specially  prepared  to  resist  damp-rot.  For 
ordinary  ascents  in  the  Alps,  not  less  than  a 


CROSSING  THE  GORXER  GL.\CIER 
Nnr  ZemiATt,  Swisii  Alpa 


TEE  OLD  CABANE  ON  THE  MATTERHORN 
IftliBie  many  faizDous  dltubers  hnvr  Ttstcd 


forms  the  sole.  Boots  advertised  as  having 
waterjiroof  soles  should  tje  avoided,  for  the 
process  of  waterproollng  them  renders  them 
too  spongy  to  hold  the  nails  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  ouler  row  of  nails  should  be  of  wrought 
iron,  not  cast-iron  or  steel;  these  outer  nails 
should  o%'erlap  and  secure  each  other  firmly, 
and  should  continue  around  the  sole  as  far  as 
the  heel.  I  am  strongly  averse  to  the  use 
of  large  nails  for  the  inner  part  of  the  sole, 
A  useful  hint  for  drving  the  boots  thoroughly 
after  a  wet  day  on  the  mountains  is  to  fill  them 


60-foot  length  would  be  necessary  for  a  party 
of  three,  but  for  the  more  difficult  courses 
fully  eighty  feet  would  be  required,  Alpine 
Club  rope  weighs  only  one  pound  per  twenty 
feet.  An  almost  endless  variety  of  knots 
is  used  by  climbers.  The  ''lK>wline"  and 
the  **reef"  are  mostly  favored  for  the  two 
men  at  the  ends  of  the  rope,  while  the  '*  middle- 
man noose"  is  the  best  for  the  intermc^Hate 
members  of  the  parly.  The  purpose  of  the 
rope  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  entire  party, 
particularly  the  less  experienced  members. 
When  roped,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ability 


GAINING   A  T\TICAL  SKYE  SUMMIT 
The  way  to  ihc  top  of  Sgurr  Dcai^,  ScotUmd 


MX.  SIR   DONALD 

The  most  famotiis  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rodtks 
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■  of  the  party  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  leader. 
H        The   rope  should   he  closely  tied    about  the 

■  waists 

H  For  the  icc-axCj  one  must  go  to  Switzerland 

H  and  the  neighboring  Alpine  regions  for  the  best 

B  and  only  semccable  specimens*     The  balance 

H  of  the  axe  demands  foremost  notice.    It  ought 

H  to   balance   alx>ut  eighteen   inches   from   the 

^  head.     The    shaft    should    be    of    selected, 
straight-grained  ash,  and  the  head  of  the  axe 
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should  be  lined  with  waterproof  mackintosh. 
This  lining  ought  lo  be  left  loose  at  the  top 
and  threaded  through  with  a  lafje  for  tying 
up  the  opening  by  means  of  a  draw-string. 

A  small  lantern,  with  mica  sides,  is  desirable- 
Dry  matches  are  of  course  a  necessity.     Gog-^B 
g!es  are   indispensable   for  Alpine   climbing, ^B 
but  the  glasses  should  be  of  a  neutral  tint, 
not    blue.     A    drinking-cup    of    rubber    or 
aluminum  is  easily  carried,     A  good  compass, 


THE   PINNACLE   OF 
The  hi^^hcst  motiatiila 

ought  to  be  of  wrought-iron  tipped  with  steeU 
Careful  tenijjering  is  required  to  obtain  the 
neccssar}^  degree  of  softness.  The  novice  starts 
out  with  his  implement  held  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally in  his  hand,  but  the  expert  carries 
his  axe  with  the  head  tucked  tightly  between 
his  arm  and  body,  while  the  spiked  shaft 
projects  fonvard  and  dowTiward,  Carried 
thus,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  one  of  the 
dangers  of  the  Alps. 

The  Rucksack  is  an  ordinary  bag  made  of 
canvas,  with  adjustable  leather  straps  for  sus* 
pending  it  from  the  shoulders.    Its  interior 


BIDEAN   NAM    BEAN 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland 

mounted  in  a  small  but  strong  case^  is  anothe 
indispensable  article. 

The  clothing  throughout  should  be  of  wool,! 
as  far  as  jxjssible.  Certainly  the  under-' 
clothing  should  be  woolen.  The  Norfolk 
jacket  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of  coat 
and  it  should  contain  at  least  six  pockets* 
A  warm  waistcoat  is  a  great  comfort,  and  the 
most  important  feature  of  it  should  be  a  thick 
flannel  lining  down  the  back.  Professional 
guides  often  climb  in  tiousers  but  amateurs 
favor  knickerbockers.  Personally,  I  prefer 
them  unlined,  for  they  are  more  easily  dried. 
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be  .Alpine  hat  is  a  familiar  sight,  but  an 
&rdman'  cap  is  sometimes  better.  Gloves  wear 
t>ui  quickly,  so  several  pairs  should  be  taken. 
They  should  have  only  one  division  for  all 
Ke  fingers  and  one  for  ihe  thumb.  A  woolen 
[lufHer  is  a  genuine  luxur)',  and  a  woolen 
'sweater**  proves  a  pleasant  companion. 

It  will  readily  be  understoofJ  that  duplicates 
pi  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  should  be 


acid  ointment  will  assist  the  heaJing  process 
if  the  skin  cracks  or  peels  off  and  the  face 
becomes  extremely  painfuL  At  the  beginning 
of  a  climbing  holiday,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash 
one^s  face  in  water  as  seldom  as  jiossiblcj  and 
shaving  is  an  inadvisable  luxury.  On  returning 
to  the  hotel  after  a  few  excursions  abo\^e  the 
snow-line,  it  is  comforting  to  wash  the  face 
in  warm  milk  and  com|>lete  the  operation  by 
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IN  THE   HEART  OF  THE   CANADfAN   ROCKIES 
A  rcgifjn  of  Tnagnificem  siu-ncry  and  many  rugged,  undinibcd  peaks 


^■tarried .  Even  if  ihc  climber  is  not  '*  wet 
^Blhrotjgh/'  it  is  refreshing  to  have  a  change  of 
r      raiment  after  a  hard  day  on  the  mountains. 


AtLMENTS  AND  SIMPLE  REMEDIES 


Sunburn  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
annoying  troubles.  Its  worst  form  is  caused 
by  rtileclion  of  the  sun's  rays  from  newly  fallen 
'snow,  but  most  f>eople  suffer  acutely  from 
an  ordinary  glacier  walk.  Toilet  lanoline  is 
the  most  eflScacious  preveDtative,  and  boric 


drying  the  tender  skin  with  a  very  soft  towel. 
Boric  acid  powder  is  excellent  for  abrasions 
and  for  blistered  feet. 

The  eyes  often  gro%v  painful  after  long 
exjx)sure  to  the  bright  light  on  a  snow-field, 
A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  will  gen- 
erally relieve  the  irritation  immediately*  Other 
simple  remedies  will  suggest  themselves. 

In  all  sports  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men 
to  excel,  and  in  mountaineering  this  is  espe- 
cially so.    The  real  expert  realises  better  than 


THE  SLABS  OF   ^'THE  CHURCH   DOOR   BUTTRESS/*   SCOTLAND 
Tlie  mott  fMcifi&ting  of  lli«  more  popuiir  Gkncoe  cUmba 
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anyone  else  Ihe  smallness  of  his  l>cst  efTorls^ 
and  never  is  an  expedition  undertaken  without 
his  adding  to  the  aimoat  endless  store  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  that  is  required  if  he  is  safely 
to  indulge  in  mountaineering.  The  great 
mountaineer  is  the  man  with  all  his  a*nses  on 
the  alert;  and  though,  despite  his  comparative 
msignifieance,  lie  may  revel  in  nature^s  most 


stupendous  handiwork,  he  must  ne\er  negk 
the  laws  wliich  govern  his  craft,  nor  forg 
for  a  moment  the  penalty  of  neglecting  then 
Indeed,  it  has  even  been  suggested  by  a  fricn 
who  was  asked  to  read  some  of  the  instructic 
contained  in  this  article  that  a  suitable  tit 
would  be  "how  not  to  break  your  neck 
the  mountain,  by  one  who  has  tried  ill 
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A    FRONT    VIEW    OF    '^THE   \'ALE^' 
Mr.  De  Morgan^ s  house^  Chelseii,  London 


MR.  DE  MORGAN'S  HABITS  OF  WORK 

THE  CAREER  OF  A  MAN  WHO  BEGAN  TO  WRITE 
AFTER      HE      WAS      SIXTY-FOUR      YEARS       OLD 

BY 


BRAM  STOKER 


I  WAS  brought  to  novel  writing  first  by 
the  desire  to  do  a  thing  which  I  had 
thought  I  could  not  do.  For  sixty-four 
\  years  of  my  life  —  so  long  as  was  jjossible  — 
1 1  waited.  Then  I  tried.  In  1904  I  made 
I  the  exjjerimenl  with  what  is  now  the  first 
[chapter  of  *  Joseph  Vance.'  That  chapter,  as 
I  it  now  stands,  is  exactly  as  it  was  first  written. 
[I  was  diOident  atout  it,  and  put  it  aside. 
[Later  in  the  yearj  when  we  were  going  to 
'  Florence,  it  came  with  us  amongst  a  great 
mass  of  business  pajx^rs.  My  wife  read  it  in 
Italy,  and  was  suflfidently  pleased  with  it  to 


advise  mc  to  go  on.  When  I  attempted  to 
develop  further  the  incipient  story,  I  found  the 
task  a  very  pleasant  one;  and  when  Lossie 
came  into  it  I  began  to  get  deeply  interestLd, 
In  this  spirit  I  went  on  with  the  book^  and 
finished  it,  I  did  not  then  think  of  publishing 
it.'^ 

**By  the  way,  the  story  that  got  into  the  press 
here  is  substantially  correct;  that  of  the  head 
of  the  typewriting  office  who  complained 
that  her  girls  were  always  reading  the  manu- 
script and  weeping  over  it,  instead  of  going 
on  with  their  work. 
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"The  original  idea  of  the  story  was  that  it 
should  be  a  story  told  by  an  old  man  in  a 
workhouse.  It  was  to  be  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  and  on  its  bare,  bald,  material  side  was 
that  of  Joseph  Vance.  There  was,  however, 
no  sentiment  in  it  of  any  kind,  no  humor,  no 
brightness  an)rwhere.  But  the  original  con- 
ception in  that  form  was  impossible  —  too 
imutterably  sad  for  any  form  of  picturesque 
reproduction.  There  was  in  reality  no  such 
old  man  —  except  in  my  own  imagination." 

The  speaker  was  William  Frend  De  Morgan, 
the  author  whose  first  two  novels,  "Joseph 
Vance"  and  "Alice-for-short,"  achieved  such  in- 
stant and  great  popularity  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  The  above  enlightening  statement 
is  a  memorandum  made  of  a  pleasant  chat  in 
his  picturesque  old  home  at  Chelsea,  England. 
Mr.  De  Morgan  is  extremely  reticent  —  indeed 
almost  shy  —  in  speaking  of  himself  and  his 
work.  It  was  only  in  answer  to  direct  queries 
that  he  would  unfold  anything  of  himself 
or  his  memories.  But  he  is  a  most  kindly 
and  genial  man,  and  of  very  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic nature,  as  indeed  any  reader  of  his 
charming  work  can  discern  for  himself  or 
herself.  As  we  chatted  in  his  little  study 
looking  out  into  a  garden,  large  for  a  house 
so  near  the  heart  of  London,  his  natural 
diffidence  wore  away  and  he  revealed  himself. 
New  light  came  into  his  mind  from  old 
memories;  illuminating  thoughts  expressed 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  color.  This 
is  natural  enough  in  a  man  who  had  spent 
some  forty  years  as  a  worker  in  picturesque 
designing  and  manufacture. 

When  I  asked  him  if  either  of  his  published 
novels  was  in  any  way  reminiscent  of  persons 
or  incidents,  he  told  me  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
recollect,  the  character  and  life  of  Charles 
Heath  in  "Alice-for-short"  was  largely  reminis- 
cent of  his  own  life  as  a  student.  "With 
the  exception,"  he  added,  "that  Charles  did 
more  work!" 

Of  the  characters  in  "Joseph  Vance,"  he 
said  that,  when  he  read  it  over  after  its  publi- 
cation, "I  found  that  I  could  pick  out  little 
bits  here  and  there  which  were  real  and  were 
either  personal  to  myself  or  things  coming 
within  my  knowledge  of  others."  Then  he 
made  a  statement,  quickly  but  with  a  sincerity 
which  there  was  no  doubting: 

"But  there  was  no  real  Lossie!  She  came 
to  me  in  the  book,  as  though  she  belonged 
there.  *  She  really  seemed  to  step  out  into 


my  literary  life,  just  as  the  girl  in  the  story 
did  into  Joseph  Vance's." 

With  this  foothold  as  to  the  mechanism  of  his 
literary  mind,  I  asked  him  if,  in  his  work, 
the  Various  combinations  of  characters  required 
thought  and  consideration  on  his  part,  or  if 
they  in  any  way  seemed  to  combine  themselves. 
He  answered  at  once: 

"Hardly  so.  I  had  a  great  struggle  to  get 
*  Joseph  Vance'  coherent  at  the  end.  I  really 
thought  at  one  time  that  I  had  got  into  a  muddle 
from  which  there  could  be  no  extrication. 
Happily  that  was  not  so  with  *Alice-for-short.' 
In  that  case  all  went  through  very  easily." 

"I  suppose,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "that 
the  Rower  of  plot-making  develops  with 
exercise  and  experience?"  He  smiled  as  he 
replied: 

"That  is  so,  as  far  as  my  experience  carries 
me.  In  my  first  book  that  branch  of  the 
art  of  novel-writing  was  wrought  out  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.  I  had  to  think  of  every- 
thing, consider  everything,  foresee  everything, 
so  far  as  I  could.  But  even  then  there  was 
a  sad  lot  of  loose  ends  and  ragged  edges; 
all  of  these  had  to  be  carefully  labored  over 
till  some  sort  of  unity  of  idea  of  the  whole 
thing  was  achieved,  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  me 
to  do  it.  When  I  began  'Alice-for-short'  I 
found  the  value  of  all  this  labor.  Things 
began  somehow  to  settle  themselves,  and  to 
fall  into  line  in  a  natural  way.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  mechanical  power  of  my  mind 
was  getting  adjusted  to  its  new  work." 

MR.    DE  morgan's   INHERITANCE 

"Do  tell  me  something  of  yourself?"  I 
asked. 

"My  father,  Augustus  De  Morgan,  author 
of  the  '  Budget  of  Paradoxes,'  was  proJtessor  of 
mathematics  at  University  College  for  forty 
years.  All  the  books  on  this  shelf  were 
written  by  him."  Here  he  opened  the  glass 
door  of  a  bookcase  standing  beside  the 
window  and  showed  me  a  whole  row  of  works 
whose  backs  and  covers  showed  signs  of 
time  and  wear.  "Here  is  the  *  Budget.* 
It  is  a  record  of  all  the  circle  squarers  and 
longitude  finders.  A  sort  of  history  of  all 
the  scientific  'freaks'  and  'cranks'  and  such 
like. 

"My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Frend,  who  left  the  Church  of  England 
to  join  the  Unitarians.  Later  on  he  became 
an  actuary  —  one  of  the  first  of  that  calling; 
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80  you  flee  that  he,  too,  wfis  a  mathematidan 
of  no  mean  oider.  He  did  the  actuarial  work 
for  the  Rock  Insurance  Company.  That  was 
about  two  years  before  Waterloo.  Here  is  a 
work  of  hb,  '  Evening  Amusements/  \^tten 
late  in  his  life.  So  that,  also,  may  be  a  heredi- 
tary trait  in  his  grandson.  You  can  guess  how 
far  back  he  went  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was 
Second  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  nine 
years  before  the  French  Revolution." 

"And  your  own  education?"  I  queried, 
for  it  seemed  that  this  subject  should  follow 
next  in  sequence. 

"I  went  to  school  and  college  at  University 
College,  Grower  Street.  Then  I  drew  at  Cary's 
old  school  in  Bloomsbury.  This  Ca^y  was 
the  son  of  Cary  the  translator  of  Dante.  My 
schooling  there  was  before  1859.  From  that 
I  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schoob.  I 
was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom 
in  November,  1839.  I  worked  at  the  Academy 
schoob  up  to  1863  or  1864,  when  I  began  to 
devote  myself  to  stained  glass  and  afterward 
to  ceramics.  This  last  was  in  1872.  I  did 
not  commence  to  write  books  till  1904.  I 
could  never,  I  should  say,  call  myself  a  painter. 

HIS   VOCATION — CERAMICS 

"The  artistic  work  which  I  carried  on  for 
so  many  years  was  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Dc  Morgan  Lustre  and  Persian  ware.  In  its 
own  way  it  was,  I  may  say,  quite  original. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  claim  invention  or  re- 
invention of  lustre.  The  method  of  doing 
this  had  been  rediscovered  in  Italy  in  1856; 
and  many  pieces  of  this  ware  were  exhibited 
in  the  Exhibition  in  Kensington  in  1862. 
This  exhibition  of  1862  was  a  sort  of  echo 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1.  It  was  at 
that  time  intended  to  have  a  repetition  every 
tenth  year;  but  in  186 1  things  were  not  quite 
ripe  for  it,  and  so  it  was  postponed  for  a  year." 

"Did  your  plastic  ability  ever  take  any 
other  form  than  that  of  ceramics?"  I  asked. 
He  answered  me  with  a  smile. 

"I  have  often  made  inventions,  if  that  is 
what  you  meanl" 

"Tell  me  some  of  them?"  I  asked. 

HIS  AVOCATION — INVENTING 

"I  think  the  most  important  was  a  new 
duplex  gearing  for  a  bicycle.  Thb  b  actuated 
pneumatically.  There  are  two  independent 
gears,  wheeb,  and  chains.  By  pneumatic 
force  one  gear  b  changed  to  another,  without 


any  appredable  amount  of  friction  bein^ 
generat^L  This  I  protected;  and  I  kepft 
the  patent  alive  as  long  as  I  could  afford  it. 
But  after  I  had  spent  some  £300  on  it,  I 
allowed  it  to  lapse.  I  was  surprised  as  weJI  as 
disappointed  that  no  manufacturer  took  it 
into  use,  for  it  is  a  really  good  ideap"  He 
took  me  out  through  the  garden  to  a  sort 
of  lumber-room,  and  there  showed  me  a 
bicycle  glared  in  the  way  of  the  patent.  It 
is  a  really  admiiable  scheme,  and  I  think  it 
must  yet  come  into  use.  This  particular 
setting  was  of  the  earlier  pattern.  There 
b  a  separate  gearing  on  each  side  of  the  frame, 
high  on  one  ade,  low  on  the  other;  but  he  has 
since  arran^  both  to  be  on  the  right-hand 
side,  so  that  they  can  be  enclosed  in  the  same 
gear  case*  At  the  end,  on  each  side  of  the 
handle-bar,  b  a  rubber  bag;  squeezing  one 
makes  the  wheel  cease  to  be  *'frec,"  the  other 
changes  the  gear.  When  we  returned  I  asked 
him: 

"Have  you  made  other  inventions?" 

"Oh  yes,  lots  of  them;  btit  none  oommer- 
cially  successful.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
were:  First,  a  sieve  for  refining  large  masses 
of  clay;  thb  I  used  in  the  pottery  work  with 
great  success.  Another  was  a  smoke-consuns- 
ing  firegrate.  But  these  things  I  have  ki4 
slide  since  I  have  devoted  myself  to  literaturc  f 
as  a  pursuit,  which  I  trust  to  follow  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days." 

"May  I  ask  you/*  I  suggested,  thus  happily 
recalled  to  the  main  subject  of  my  visit,  "as 
to  your  character-creat ion  ?  Do  your  charactera 
come  from  your  brain  full-fledged,  or  do  they 
grow  from  small  beginnings  and  become 
more  and  more  real  as  the  story  progresses?" 

"The  latter  altogether.  So  far  as  I  can 
remember,  for  it  is  hard  to  recollect  the  exact 
beginnings  of  charactexSj  the  process  is  a  son 
of  nebulous  idea,  with  a  concrete  heart  some- 
where in  the  mist.  A  heart  which  can  from 
the  first  illuminate  in  some  degree,  and  which 
can  beat  in  time  and  grow  more  and  more 
and  more  vital,  till  at  the  last  it  emerges  from 
the  mist.  And  then,  strangely  enough,  you 
are  not  astonish^xl  when  you  find  that  the 
creature  which  has  newly  declared  itseli  b  l 
friend  of  your  lifeiime,  of  your  dreaiQ&  ^i"-— 
thb  point  b  reached  the  characters  oiftc 
and  even  speak  for  themselves.  At 
it  seems  as  U  one  can  almost  hear  tfaeh 
words." 

"Do  they  ever,"  I  asked,  "get  awiy 
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you  at  this  stage;  do  they  ever  take,  so  to  speak, 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  bolt  ?"  Once  again 
he  smiled  that  understanding  smile  which  is  the 
sign  of  sympathy;  that  smile  which  Mrs.  Rid- 
dell,  author  of  "George  Geith  of  Fen  Court," 
described  a  generation  ago  as  "beginning  at 
the  eyes  and  spreading  to  the  rest  of  the  face." 
"I  wouldn't  undertake  to  say  that  they 
don't;  and  I  must  say  that  I  don't  object  when 
they  do.  For  this  often  leads  to  a  new  line 
of  thought.  It  seems  to  me  often  that*  it  is 
such  divergences  that  make  for  the  freshness 
of  a  story.  After  all,  if  the  characters  are  true 
to  natiure,  with  just  that  touch  of  individuality, 
even  if  it  be  eccentric,  which  makes  people 
interesting  in  real  life,  they  can  give  a  charm 
of  their  own  in  literature.  And  if  these 
fictional  characters  have  fictional  life,  why 
should  they  not  use  it  fictionally  in  their  own 
way?  We  talk,  now  and  again,  of  imaginary 
characters  as  *  living.'  Surely  it  is  this 
quality,  if  any,  which  makes  them  sol" 

THE   MAN   AND  HIS  HOME 

Mr.  De  Morgan  has  a  most  interesting 
physical  personality.  He  is  in  height  about 
six  feet,  though  this  seems  lessened  some- 
what by  his  tale  of  years.  He  is  of  slight 
build,  with  shoulders  square.  His  head  is 
well  balanced  on  a  fairly  long  neck;  sign  of 
high  type.  It  is  well  shaped;  very  wide  and 
full  behind  the  ears,  with  bold  forehead,  wide 
between  those  ridges  which  phrenologists  call 
the  "bumps  of  imagination."  These  mani- 
festations are  sufficiently  marked  to  be  note- 
worthy. The  top  of  the  forehead  rises  in 
a  steep  ridge  of  bone,  manifestly  of  consider- 
able strength,  for  it  once  resisted,  without 
evil  effect  collaterally,  a  blow  from  the  swing- 
back  of  a  heavy  door  which  stripped  away 
the  skin.  The  eyebrows  are  fairly  thick, 
but  nothing  out  of  the  way.  His  hand  is 
characteristic — the  fine,  dexterous,  sensitive 
hand  of  an  artist  skilled  in  plastic  work.  He 
has  a  strange  story  to  tell  of  a  prediction,  based 
on  the  lines  of  his  hand,  made  long  ago  and 
since  justified.  But  this  he  wishes  to  tell 
himself  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  time. 

He  lives  when  in  London,  for  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  now  in  Florence,  in  an  old- 
world  comer  of  Chelsea.  His  home  is  one  of 
the  few  survivals  of  an  older  period;  one  might 
almost  call  it  the  "rural"  period  of  Chelsea. 
And  even  it  is  doomed,  for  its  time  is  coming 
for  alteration.    "The  Vale"  is  an  eddy  of  the 


stream  of  the  King's  Road,  the  great  East- 
and-West  thoroughfare  of  that  part  of  London. 
In  itself  it  is  secluded,  but  the  roar  of  traffic 
passes  over  the  line  of  houses  which  stretch 
between  it  and  the  great  highway.  The 
shriek  and  roar  of  the  motors  and  the  poimding 
of  horses'  feet  on  the  hard  asphalt  come 
modified  and  almost  muffled.  But  they  come; 
and  when  such  sounds  are  strenuous  and 
perpetual,  within  their  radius  is  no  place  for 
art.  The  house  is  a  fairly  old  one,  all  ram- 
shackle, with  some  queer  little  rooms  and  al- 
coves made  in  the  process  of  "improvements" 
at  various  times.  It  is  just  such  a  house  as 
should  be  found  in  a  quiet  suburb.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  large  studio  used  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan 
who,  in  her  maiden  name  of  Evelyn  Pickering, 
made  distinguished  success  with  her  pictures, 
as  she  has  done  ever  since.  She  was  one  of 
the  exhibitors  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
"Grosvenor  Gallery"  in  the  early  "eighties." 
She  has  also  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery. 
A  year  ago  she  had  a  "one-man"  exhibition  at 
Bruton  Street  which  was  criticized  most 
favorably  by  the  press;  She  also  exhibited 
at  Dresden,  Cologne,  and  other  foreign  cities  in 
turn.  One  of  her  pictures, "  Life  and  Thought," 
from  Tennyson's  poem,  "Life  and  Thought 
Have  Gone  Away,"  is  in  the  Liverpool  Art 
Gallery. 

Here  in  the  studio,  by  the  half-light  of  the 
coming  evening,  are  seen  many  of  her  pictures 
or  easels.  They  represent  her  specially  imag- 
inative school  of  work.  Her  subjects  are 
varied,  and  the  names  given  them  explain 
generally  their  meaning:  "The  Gilded  Cage," 
"The  Cadence  of  Autumn,"  "The  Hour- 
Glass,"  "The  Light  Shining  in  the  Darkness," 
"Port  after  Stormy  Seas,"  "Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden." 

Throughout,  the  house  is  full  of  beautiful 
and  interesting  things.  It  is  quite  a  store- 
house of  artistic  curios;  among  them  are 
many  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  own  ceramics, 
works  of  supreme  and  delicate  beauty. 

HIS   SIMPLE   METHOD 

Before  I  came  away  I  asked  Mr.  De  Morgan 
to  tell  me  something  of  his  method  of  work. 
I  compress  his  answers  to  my  queries  into  a 
single  statement.  I  mention  this  lest  it 
should  seem  egotistical  on  his  part  to  say  so 
much  of  himself.  This  would  be  an  unjust 
suspicion  of  anyone;  but  especially  in  his  case, 
for  he  is  the  most  modest  of  men.    I  look  on 
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it  as  a  grave  courtesy  on  his  part  that  he  broke 
through  his  natural  timidity  far  enough  to 
answer  so  many  of  my  seemingly  impertinent 
questions. 

**  I  make  no  scenario.  I  just  go  on  finding, 
as  one  often  does,  such  inspiration  as  is  neces- 
sary from  my  pen.  I  find  that  the  mere 
holding  of  a  pen  makes  me  think.  The  pen 
even  seems  to  have  some  consciousness  of 
its  own.  It  can  certainly  begin  the  work. 
Then  I  forget  all  about  it,  and  go  on  whereso- 
ever thought  or  the  characters  lead  me.  I 
think  I  work  best  in  Florence,  where  it  is 
always  quiet  and  where  there  is  something 
stimulating  in  the  air.  It  is  certainly  stimulat- 
ing to  the  nerves;  perhaps  it  is  to  the  intellect 
also.  I  work  there  all  the  winter  through. 
My  time  for  beginning  work  is  after  breakfast. 
I  work  all  day,  off  and  on,  and  sometimes 


a  little  in  the  evening.  Weather  does  not 
affect  me,  as  all  my  work  is  done  indoon.'* 

Having  mentioned  the  subject  of  America  to 
him,  he  said,  and  said  with  considerable  feeling: 

"It  has  been  an  extraordinary  pleasure  to 
me  to  find  that,  Britisher  bom  and  raised  as  I 
am,  I  can  still  find  American  leaders.  I 
assure  you  that  the  receipt  of  assurances  to 
that  effect  from  remote  regions  out  West 
that  were  still  in  the  wilds  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  read  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Cadin 
have  been  to  me  a  matter  of  rejoicing  and 
bewilderment.  All  the  more,  because  it  shows 
that  politics  and  geography  have  complete 
failed  in  making  foreigners  of  two  halves  of  a 
divided  race  that  speak  the  same  language, 
and  will  do  so  as  long  as  each  adopts  & 
neologisms  of  the  other  as  fast  as  they  come 
from  the  mint!" 


A  MODEL  FOR  MANY  FAMOUS  PAINTERS 

THE   CAREER   OF   ANTONIO   CORSl,    WHO    HAS    POSED   FOR   MANY 
OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  MODERN  PICTURES  HERE  AND  ABROAD 

BY 

VIRGINIA  CALHOUN 


THERE  could  be  no  trickier  register  of 
studio  temperature  than  an  artist- 
model,  were  he  so  minded.  He  has 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  artists  as  they  can 
never  see  themselves,  though  they  studied 
their  mirrors  all  day.  There  are  models  and 
models.  Antonio  Corsi  is  a  model  model. 
He  has  the  naivete  and  subtlety  native  to 
primitive  beings.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
responsive  to  every  thought-wave  that  plays 
upon  him,  and  reflecls  back  that  thought  in 
facial  expression,  gesture,  and  in  pose  with 
telepathic  rapidity,  or  sustains  it  for  an  amaz- 
ing length  of  time. 

Corsi  was  bom  at  Atina  in  Italy.  His  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  great  Garibaldi  and  the 
boy  was  destined  for  the  priesthood.  Poverty 
in  the  family,  however,  drove  him  to  earning 
a  living  at  a  very  early  age,  and  with  his  father 
and  brothers  he  took  up  the  hazardous  occu- 
pation of  a  wandering  street-singer.  Chance 
led  them  to  Dover,  England,  where  the  little 
family   of   Italians   never   failed    to   gather 


listeners  from  among  the  tourists  with 
the  town  is  crowded. 

Among  the  group,  one  day,  was  a 
who  may  not  have  been  drawn  by  the  ifaythmic 
beat  of  their  music,  nor  to  look  with  idle 
curiosity  upon  wayfarers  with  such  scanty 
chance  to  earn  a  livelihood,  nor  yet  perh^M 
with  annoyance,  that  such  nuisances  were 
permitted,  but  who  looked  at  them  with  the 
artist's  eye,  seeing  the  spirit  of  things.  This 
man  was  Felix  Moscheles.  It  was  Antonio 
that  Mr.  Moscheles  saw  and  watched  until  the 
little  company  were  bidden  to  "  move  on."  His 
face  was  aglow  with  goodness  and  intelligence 
as  he  six)ke  to  Antonio  in  Italian: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

**  Antonio  Corsi,  sir." 

*'Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  studio?** 

"Ask  my  father,  sir." 

"What  do  you  wish  with  my  son  in  your 
studio?" 

"I  wish  to  make  pictures  of  him.    I  wiB 
pay  him  money  every  time  he  sits  to  me/' 
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When  told  how  much  he  would  receive  each 
time  they  were  rejoiced. 

Shortly  after  this  encounter  the  Corsi  family 
went  to  London.  They  took  a  lodging-house 
in  the  Clerkenwell  district  —  at  once  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  quarter  of  London.  The 
boy  immediately  went  on  duty  in  Felix  Mos- 
cheles's  studio,  and  then  it  was,  as  a  child  of 
about  eleven  years,  that  he  began  his  long  and 
varied  career  as  artist-model. 

This  career  he  carried  on  for  many  years, 
in  England  sitting  for  the  most  famous  artists 
and  in  the  most  renowned  art  schools.  In 
France  he  was  model  for  MM.  Jean  G^rome, 
Bouguereau,  Alphonse  Le  Gros,  Constant  in 
Mennier,  and  at  the  Atelier  Julien  and  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  also  traveled  with 
some  of  his  more  regular  patrons. 

GETTING   COSTUMES 

In  these  travels  he  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  costumes  characteristic  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  was  stopping.  During  a  sojourn 
in  Cairo  with  his  patrons,  Corsi,  as  usual,  was 
out  rummaging  about  in  that  "old  cradle 
of  a  remote  civilization,"  when  unexpectedly 
he  came  upon  a  fine  Arab  costume.  It  was 
a  heavy  cloth,  a  rare  turquoise  blue  —  but 
alas,  on  the  back  of  an  Arab.  The  two  men 
spotted  each  other  at  the  same  moment. 
They  stopped  short.  One  look  at  Corsi,  his 
blazing  eyes,  his  flying  hair,  his  energetic 
earnestness,  that  easily  read  viciousness  — 
and  the  descendant  of  Egypt's  civil  ancients 
turned  to  run.  Corsi  seized  him  and  tried 
to  make  him  understand  by  sign-language, 
that  he  wished  his  clothes.  But  the  Arab 
escaped  him  and  fled  in  dismay.  Corsi  fol- 
lowed, crjing  **Take  off  your  clothes,  give 
me  your  clothes,  I  need  them  —  I  will  give 
you  money  for  them." 

Corsi,  fleet  of  foot  as  a  rabbit,  was  fast 
closing  in  on  him  when  the  Arab  suddenly 
turned,  braced  himself  against  a  wall,  and 
whipped  out  a  savage,  curve-pointed,  Arabian 
dirk.  Corsi  came  up  to  him,  and  fortunately 
for  the  future  of  the  world's  most  famous 
artist-model,  Mr.  Moscheles,  too,  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  artist  explained  to  the 
infuriated  Arab  that  Corsi  only  wished  to  buy 
his  dress.  But  the  Arab,  forever  suspicious 
of  the  strange  man's  intentions,  contended 
that  the  shops  were  full  of  fine  new  costumes. 
That  new  costumes  were  just  what  Corsi  did 
not   wish   was  explained   to   him.     Still   he 


doubted.  Finally,  at  the  sight  of  money, 
he  was  persuaded  to  yield.  He  handed  over 
not  only  his  dress  but  his  red  and  white  turban, 
his  great  yellow  boots,  a  belt  full  of  crooked 
swords,  scimitars,  old-fashioned  pistols,  and 
into  the  bargain  the  vicious  dirk.  This 
superb  Arab  dress  afforded  Corsi  one  of  his 
most  famous  poses,  "The  Arab  Sheik." 

On  their  return  to  England  Corsi  gave  many 
more  sittings  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moscheles. 
With  him  as  a  model  they  painted  in  addition 
to  the  famous  "Beggar  Boy,"  the  "Fortune 
Teller,"  the  "Shepherd  Making  Love,"  and 
many  Eg\'ptian  pictures  which  now  adorn 
their  several  homes  in  England  and  in  Italy 
or  have  been  sold  at  the  private  sales. 

SITTING  FOR  PRINCESS  LOUISE 

Corsi's  first  encounter  with  royalty  was 
as  a  model  for  Princess  Louise,  the  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

"She  first  commissioned  me,"  he  says,  "to 
sit  to  her  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.  A.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  con- 
ceived her  idea  for  the  *  Colonial  Memorial.' 
There  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  an  embalmed 
man  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and 
students.  He  is  under  lock  and  key  in  his 
glass  case.  An  outsider  would  not  be  allowed 
to  even  sketch  him.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  this  model  be  removed  from  its  place. 
Now  the  Princess  got  the  idea  of  modeling 
her  group  from  this  embalmed  man.  She  had 
a  plaster  cast  made  of  him  and  taken  to  her 
studio  at  Kensington  Palace.  There  she 
worked  out  her  idea  until  she  got  a  good 
expression  of  what  she  wished  to  do.  Then 
she  called  in  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema, 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
the  sculptor,  to  advise  with  her  upon  the  work. 
The  idea  of  the  subject  pleased  them  all. 
But  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  said,  *If  it  is  your 
idea  to  execute  this  work  simply  for  the  pleas- 
ure Your  Highness  will  find  in  putting  into 
expression  your  imagination's  creation,  then 
I  say,  since  you  ask  me,  finish  it  as  you  have 
begun.  But  if  it  is  for  comj^etitive  or  salable 
art  work,  then  I  should  say,  your  work  up  to 
now  is  lost  time.'  " 

The  Princess  replied,  "What  do  you  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Lucas?" 

**I  suggest,"  he  answered,  "that  you  secure 
a  life  model  for  your  work." 

"I  know  of  no  model  who  would  suit  my 
purpose,"  the  Princess  explained. 
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'^There  is  a  model  that  would  be  the  very 
man  for  your,  work,  an  Italian,  Antonio 
Corsi,"  said  "Mr.  Lucas. 

"Very  well,  kindly  give  me  his  address, 
Mr.  Lucas." 

"As  a  result  of  that  interview,"  says  Corsi, 
"  I  was  booked  for  the  most  interesting  sittings 
that  I  have  ever  had. 

"The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  her  studio  was 
a  large  wooden  cross.  Including  the  pedestal, 
it  stood  about  nine  feet  from  the  floor.  There 
were  no  pillows  or  silken  draperies  about  It 
was  a  clay-begrimed,  workman-like  place. 
The  Princess  said,  *Take  oflF  your  clothes, 
Corsi,  and  get  up  on  that  cross,  and  let  me 
see  your  figure.'  And  I  did.  I  was  soon 
upon  the  big  cross.  The  Crucified  One  had 
been  a  frequent  pose  for  me.  I  felt  quite  at 
home  upon  the  cross. 

"On  posing  days  at  the  Palace,  my  meals 
were  always  served  to  me  either  in  the  studio 
or  in  a  room  by  myself. 

"  When  tea  time  came,  Princess  Louise  would 
always  have  me  take  tea  with  her  in  the  studio. 
When  I  was  tired  hanging  upon  the  cross, 
she  would  light  a  cigarette  for  me  and  put  it 
into  my  mouth.  This  kept  me  from  disturbing 
the  pose.  I  liked  this  very  well,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  developed  the  tired  microbe  in  me 
prodigiously." 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES 

Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones  retained  Corsi  as 
model  for  seven  or  eight  years,  off  and  on. 
During  that  time  he  sat  for  many  sketches  and 
studies,  also  for  six  of  the  artist's  famous 
pictures.  They  were  "St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,"  "Lc  Chant  d 'Amour,"  "The  Cru- 
cifixion," "The  Six  Days  of  Creation,"  "The 
Merciful  Knight,"  and  "Love  Among  the 
Rums." 

Corsi  says:  "Sir  Edward  Bume -Jones 
always  spoke  to  me  in  Italian.  I  remember 
him  very  well.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height  with  a  clear,  sweet,  holy,  blue  eye.  His 
hair  was  gray;  he  wore  a  full  beard.  He  was 
always  a  kind,  courteous  gentleman,  and  simple 
in  his  ways.  He  always  kept  a  lot  of  pictures 
on  hand  to  be  done.  They  would  be  stacked 
against  the  walls,  all  around  the  studio.  His 
studio  was  his  workshop.  It  was  bare  and 
severe,  only  the  simple  necessities  for  his  work 
were  found  there. 

"Sir  Edward  was  the  life  of  the  New 
Gallery,  London.    He  also  inaugurated  the 
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Grosvenor  jSalleiy.  There  he  hung, 
Wheel  of  Fortune."  This  was  the  most  talkc-d 
of  picture  of  its  time.  My  posings  for  thai 
work  were  some  of  the  most  difticuli  I  ever 
gave.  They  could  hardly  be  called  sittings  or 
standings  either,  for  that  matter.  They  wrne 
rather  hangings  and  stretchings  and  twist  tng^fl 
Sir  Edward  had  constructed  in  his  'studio  a  ™ 
huge  wooden  wheel,  ten  or  twelve  Wt  m 
diameter.  I  was  strapped  nude,  with  mr 
back  to  the  flat  tire  of  the  wheeL  Then  he , 
said,  *Now,  Corsi,  imagine  that  you  are 
very  wicked  and  bad  man— that  you  are  lol 
be  tortured  to  death  upon  this  wheel/  I  caul 
tell  you,  it  wasn't  hard  to  look  the  part»  as- 
the  big  wheel  began  to  turn.  It  was  turned 
every  half-hour^  during  the  whole  morning* 
The  impersonation  was  only  short  of  the 
real  torture-rack.  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jon^s 
painted  in  the  whole  action  of  that  picture  that 
morning.  He  stood  close  to  his  easel,  scarcely 
leaving  it  during  the  whole  making  of  the  pic- 
ture.  And  he  smoked  furiously  ali  the  while 
as  the  paint  splattered  everything  around  him* 
We  had  only  one  morning  of  the  awful  turning 
of  the  wheel.  It  was  too  exacting  for  me  to  j 
endure  it  again,  fl 

"The   great    picture   was   finished.     Later " 
I  saw  it  himg  at  the  inauguration  exhibit ios 
of    the    Grosvenor    Gallery.    It    created 
sensation.    People  looked  at  it  with  admim 
tion,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  stirred  by  it 
could  only  have  sympathy  for  anybody  lashed 
to  any  wheel  whatsoever." 
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MR.   G.  F.  WATTS   AND  HIS  STUDIO 

Mr.  Watts's  studio  was  made  for  work  — 
gigantic  work  —  both  in  painting  and  sculp* 
turing.  It  was  moderately  large  in  size, 
dignified  and  severe.  The  entire  place  spoke 
of  the  dwelling  of  ecclesiastic,  scholar,  and 
artist. 

"My  sittings  to  the  great  Watls,"  mj$ 
Corsi,  "came  at  the  very^  beginning  of  my 
career  as  modch  I  posed  for  one  of  his  great 
pictures.  It  was  his  famous  'Sir  Galahad/ 
I  was  delighted  to  find  a  real  and  a  splendid 
horse  waiting  for  me  one  day  in  Watts's  studio 
for  the  *Sir  Galahad'  picture.  We  wi 
great  friends  at  once,  Watts,  the  horse,  and 
You  must  know  Sir  Galahad  waited  be 
real  horse,  truly  beloved  by  his  master 
that  the  creature,  in  his  turn,  waited  with 
strength  and  aflFectionate  confidence  hit 
ter's  wish.    The  action  of  that  pictnr 
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most  real  impersonation.  When  Watts  was 
painting  in  my  figure  for  the  Knight,  I  noticed 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  put  in  my  own 
features.  I  asked  him  why  he  made  my  face 
so  womanish.  He  repUed,  'There  is  to  be  a 
woman's  face  in  the  picture,  not  yours.  The 
Knight  will  have  your  body  however.' 

"For "Sir  Galahad's  face  he  painted  in  the 
face  of  Ellen  Terry,  his  one-time  wife.  But 
all  the  same,  I  could  always  see  that  my  face 
had  gotten  pretty  well  into  his  brushes.  I 
remember  Watts  as  a 'fine  old  man,  kind  and 
cordial.  He  stood  or  sat  near  his* easel  while 
painting,  and  always  wore  a  black  or  red 
Venetian  skull-cap.  This  heightened  his 
striking  resemblance  to  a  cardinal.  He  was 
thin,  tall,  and  a  powerfully  intellectual  man. 
By  common  consent,  Watts  is  called  'The 
Father  of  English  Painting.' " 

SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS 

Antonio  Corsi  says,  "  I  sat  for  two  of  Millais's 
pictures,  'The  Runner'  and  'The  Order 
for  Release.'  Sir  John  Millais  was  a  large 
man,  rather  a  slow  painter,  very  blunt,  rarely 
having  anythmg  to  say  to  models  or  anyone 
else  during  studio  hours.  He  resembled  Lord 
Leighton  and  Sir  Edward  Poynter  in  the 
fastidiousness  of  his  dress.  He  never  appeared 
in  the  painter's  blouse.  He  painted  very  care- 
fully, the  paint  was  never  seen  to  fly  in  his 
studio.  His  work  was  done  close  to  the  easel, 
sometimes  he  sat  to  do  it. 

"In  his  picture  of  'The  Runner'  he  simply 
gave  me  the  skin  of  an  animal  to  be  used  as 
drapery,  and  did  not  explain  his  intention 
of  the   picture. 

While  painting  'The  Order  for  Release' 
he  did  n't  say  much  to  me  either.  After  he 
had  painted  in  my  figure  I  said,  'What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  man,  your  Lordship?'  He 
said  he  would  explain  it  later.  This  he  did 
not  do  until  after  the  other  figures  were  all  put 
in,  and  I  again  asked,  on  better  acquaintance, 
the  meaning  of  the  man.  He  said,  'Corsi, 
this  man  was  supposed  to  be  a  deserter.  You 
see  he  is  one  of  the  Scots  Guards.  He  was 
absent  for  some  trivial  cause,  probably  from 
roll-call.  According  to  military  discipline,  he 
was  held  as  a  deserter  until  he  cleared  himself. 
You  can  see  by  the  picture  that  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  His  wife  has  gone  there  to  greet 
him,  with  his  order  for  release.' 

"  *It  would  have  been  a  good  thing,'  I  said, 
*if  you  had  told  me  this  story  before.    Then 


I  could  have  helped  you  more  in  the  action 
of  the  picture.' " 

SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA 

"  I  applied  at  least  five  times  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema  before  I  got  sittings  with  him. 
But  when  I  did  get  at  him  he  retained  me 
for  three  years. 

"When  we  came  into  his  big  studio,  Sir 
Lawrence  said  to  me,  'Take  my  pallette  and 
brushes  and  come  along.'  We  went  into  the 
garden  studio.  It  is  a  cozy  place  with  draperies 
and  little  pictures  and  sketches.  There  we 
worked  on  the  'Violinist'  until  noon.  It  was 
a  picture  of  a  street-musician,  and  Sir  Law- 
rence painted  me  in  the  suit  I  wore  that 
morning. 

"Sir  Lawrence  was  a  slow  painter,  a  great 
smoker,  and  silent  when  at  work.  I  have 
heard  said,  though,  that  he  is  full  of  stories, 
good  old  Dutch  jokes,  with  his  painter  friends. 
He  works  near  his  easel,  leaving  it  but  a  few 
times  to  study  his  work.  Lady  Alma-Tadema 
always  wears  the  artist's  blouse,  works  near 
her  easel,  and  is  always  a  bright  and  interesting 
talker.  She  is  no  smoker,  although  she  is  part 
Italian,  and  speaks  the  language  of  Italy  as  an 
Italian.  Everyone  says  she  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  women  in  Europe." 

MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT 

"Holman  Himt  was  one  of  the  artists  who 
refused  titles.  I  sat  to  him  only  five  or  six  times. 
He  would  make  the  sketches  of  his  pictures  in 
charcoal,  and  then  put  in  the  detail  next  time 
with  lead  pencil.  From  these  sketches  he  built 
his  pictures.  Then  once  before  the  picture 
was  finished  he  would  have  the  model  come 
again.   This  was  to  get  the  action  of  the  picture. 

"When  I  sat  to  him,  he  was  very  old  and 
quiet.  He  scarcely  ever  had  visitors.  He  was 
not  jolly  with  his  models  when  I  knew  him. 
He  was  a  very  fine-looking  old  man,  with  a 
long,  straight  beard.  In  his  studio  and  when 
at  work  he  wore  a  painter's  jacket  of  brown 
color,  and  always  a  skull-cap.  He  was  a  great 
man  for  brown.  The  only  signs  of  happiness 
and  cheer  in  his  studio  were  his  hard  work 
and  his  beautiful  pictures. 

"The  first  time  I  called  upon  Holman  Hunt 
armed  with  a  card  of  introduction,  he  said, 
'Call  again  within  a  few  weeks,  I  think  I 
shall  need  you.'  When  I  presented  myself 
the  second  time,  he  said,  'Come  in.  I  wish 
to  make  a  drawing  of  you  for  a  picture  I  have 
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in  mind.  We  went  into  his  studio,  and  he 
said,  'Put  on  that  gown.'  It  was  a  long  loose 
draper}'  gown,  of  gray  Indian  cotton  stuff. 
Then  he  twisted  the  chain  of  a  curious  lantern 
upon  my  left  wTist.  Then  he  told  me  the 
position  to  take,  and  he  began  to  make  his 
first  sketch  for  his  well-known  and  well-loved 
picture,  "The  Light  of  the  \Yorld.'  The 
original  canvas  measured  six  feet  by  three  feet. 
Holman  Hunt  said  to  me  as  we  were  getting 
ready  to  begin,  '  Now,  Corsi,  you  are  going  to 
be  the  Christ.  You  may  think  you  do  not 
resemble  the  Di\"ine  One  ver}-  much.  Don't 
let  that  worr}-  you.    I'll  see  to  that.' 

*'The  other  picture  for  which  I  sat  to  Holman 
Hunt  was  'The  Shadow  of  Death.'  Once 
more  I  was  called  upon  to  represent  the  Christ. 
But  not  upon  His  cross  this  time.  The  picture 
is  supposed  to  be  an  episode  from  his  life  as 
a  TOung  man  in  His  father's  carpenter-shop. 
One  afternoon  in  the  shop,  in  the  midst  of 
i^^ork,  the  Lord  had  slopped  the  planing  and 
hammering  of  the  boards,  and  lifted  upright 
His  tired  body  and  hands.  The  sunlight 
streaming  into  the  little  room,  full  upon  Him, 
His  shadow  is  iha^wn  into  the  space  without, 
all  unconsciously  it  darkly  outlines  His  figure 
as  it  was  u^x^n  the  cri^ss.  Thus  its  title, 
'The  Shadow  of  Death/ 

MR.   EPWIN   A.   ABBFV 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  Ablvy  s:^-^:  his  Boston 
commission,  he  built  a  large  studio  near 
his  house.  Morg-an  Hall  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  did  all  of  that  imjx^nant  work. 
Across  one  end  of  this  studio  runs  a  long, 
co\-ervd  a>rridor  where  the  'Hv>ly  GraiP 
costumes  were  hunc.  There  were  two  rows 
of  them  twenty  i\v:  lor.ir.  Connoisseurs  of 
medixval  tatlorir.s:  anvi  a:v.,i:curs  of  nu\i:.vval 
armor>*  wouki  have  Svn  viel:s:h:evi  to  have 
seen  the  nukins:  of  thes^L-  inv.vrtant  avi;unvts 
of  those  grxMt  t^-.tuns.  Mr.  A-^'xy  J.csicnvxl 
all  of  the  a^s:u:v.v's  .in/,  they  wcro  :v..\v'.o  l\v  a 
profession.il  i.v>:u:ner.  .iNsisw:  *:  ••  Mrs.  AMvy. 
The  v.vstun^.er  \\.is  :'^0Ui::^:  viv^\xn  to  Moreen 
Hall  for  this  vurtx^s^-.  a^  :h.\:  v\vr\:h:t>3:  vvulv- 
be  n:avle  ^.tirvctS  unvkr  Mv.  \:vv\s  >u\vr 
vision.     A'*  ot  the  .ir:-'ot  \\.^rn  :n  ::v  \.-r\-:s 

bv  Mr.  AMv>  .in^i  nt^vic  :::  :'\  nIILicv  v^t  r.;ir 
ford  bv  an  olvt  arn:or^T  /.xir,^;;  t'vtv.     I  %x.-,::v; 
fetch  Sir.  AVtvy's  .tesijtns  to  the  ol.l  workv.Mn 
at  his  forges  and  he  woulvt  fashion  :h.<':n  to  t\t 
me,  as  I  was  the  one  to  wear  them  all. 


"On  the  first  day  I  posed  for  lir.  Abbey, 
when  lunch  time  camey  Mrs.  Abbey  came  into 
the  studio,  with  her  maid,  bringing  lunch. 
During  the  whole  time  I  was  there  she  did  tins. 
She  said  to  me,  'Now  Corsi,  whether  you  ' 
remain  with  us  a  long  time  or  not,  anything 
you  wish,  or  an\thing  }'ou  wish  to  ask,  come 
to  me.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  interfoe 
^ith  Mr.  Abbey's  work." 

"  Mr.  Abbey  is  a  rather  broad,  short,  stiong- 
looking  man  with  a  medium  dark  oomplezioii. 
He  always  wears  glasses.  When  he  paints 
he  has  no  particular  characteristics.  He 
does  n't  wear  annhing  in  particular,  does  n*t 
use  an\'thing  in  particular,  only  the  sort 
of  things  an  artist  might  use.  He  doesn't 
smoke,  he  doesn't  drink.  He  paints  near 
his  easel  and  does  n't  go  back  and  forth  mucfa 
to  examine  his  work." 

Corsi  posed  for  about  sixt>'  figures  in  the 
Holy  Grail  pictures  for  the  B^ton  PuUic 
Librar)-,  and  for  the  picture  "O  Mistress 
Mine  Where  Arc  You  Roaming."  After 
finishing  an  engagement  in  London  be  went 
back  to  Mr.  Abbey  for  another  fi^'e  weeks. 
During  that  time  Mr.  Abbey  finished  all  of  the 
panels  for  the  Boston  Library-,  and  also  his 
"  Penance  of  Eleanor."  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
It  was  upon  this  work  that  Mr.  Abbey  was 
made  an  R.  A. 

When  the  model  was  going  Mr.  Abbey  said: 
"Corsi,  do  you  know  Sir  Henry  Irving?  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  He  is  now  producing 
'  King  .\rihur,'  the  same  thing  we  have  been 
doing  here  in  the  studio.  He  is  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatrv.  In  one  of  the  scenes  he  has  a  big 
church  celebration.  If  you  go  to  see  him, 
he  might  '^^i::  you  into  some  of  his  jnctuies. 
As  a  professional  model  \x>u  would  be  better 
than  anvone  he  coiild  cet.'' 

•  \:i  righ:.  Mr.  Abbey/'  said  Corsi,  "if  you  Tl 
give  r/.e  a  oarJ..  Til  go  to  see  him  as  soon  as  I 
gv>  v:p  :o  l.onv'.on." 

Mr.  AV:x>  cive  h™  the  card  and  he  went 
:o  s<.v  Sir  Hcr.r}  Inking. 

*•  1  ^\ .:<  ,u:r.v.::o::.*'  hv  says,  "at  once  on  the 
vrvsv r.Mv.on  o:  Mr.  A:  r<y's  card.  Sir  Hemj 
SsV./.  :v^  :v.v-  .:>  .vvr.  ,is  I  airr.e  in.  *So  you  are 
\v,v^:v.v^  v.\-rs:,  .ir..*.  y. -.:  hdve  been  posing  for 
Mr,  A>*vvs  Kivc:  Ar.hur  pictures?  TTiat 
:v.v.s:  :../..•  ':\v::  \-r.  ir.urvsring-'  Then  be 
sho'AA:  :v.o  a  Vig  :-:-v.r^\  and  said,  *C6nli 
>o'.:  givo  :v.o  :he  s.i-c  ix^ie  :here  that  you  dSd 
:>r  Mr.  y^'v>  ?'  O:  course  I  could  and  of 
vvur>j5v^  I  v;u:.    Sir  Hcnr^-  engaged  me  far  tbne 
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weeks  to  take  front  places  in  all  of  his  big  stage 
pictures  in  that  play.  This  was  a  new  and 
very  interesting  experience  for  me." 

CX)RSI    QUITS    EUROPE    FOR    AMERICA 

A  time  came  when  Corsi  felt  impelled  to  go 
to  America.  Since  his  arrival  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  has  given  sittings  for  the  leading  artists 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said  that 
"no  public  building  of  this  decade  is  complete 
without  at  least  a  dozen  figures  of  Corsi  painted 
upon  its  walls."  By  the  artist's  brush,  he  is  per- 
petuated in  our  country's  legends,  in  historic 
scenes  both  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  in 
allegorical  stories,  and  in  the  fantastic  imagin- 
ings of  our  artists  within  the  walls  of  our 
public  libraries,  churches,  theatres,  municipal 
buildings,  palatial  hotels,  and  private  residences 
with  a  frequency  that  almost  defies  enumera- 
tion- He  has  also  done  extensive  service  for 
the  outside  covers  and  the  inside  illustrating 
of  our  leading  magazines.  In  this  work  he 
has  run  the  gamut  from  George  Washington 
to  the  aborigines  of  our  country. 

He  has  also  given  extensive  book-illustrating 
sittings.  In  these  he  represents  with  equal 
satisfaction  the  hero,  the  villain,  and  the 
between-people  in  the  story. 

MR.  JOHN  S.  SARGENT 

"I  posed,"  he  says,  "for  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
Prophets  done  by  Mr.  Sargent  for  the  Boston 
Library  frieze.  I  called  on  Mr.  Sargent 
with  a  card  of  introduction.  The  moment 
he  saw  me  he  said,  *  Yes,  I  can  use  you.  When 
can  you  come  to  me  ?'  I  told  him  and  he  said, 
*A11  right.'  That  ended  our  interview.  When 
I  called  a  few  days  after,  we  went  to  work. 
*Take  off  your  clothes,  Corsi,  and  put  on  the 
costume.'  I  put  it  on,  and  then  he  began  the 
big  and  important  work. 

"Mr.  Sargent  says  that  he  would  rather 
paint  a  dozen  men  than  one  woman.  Any 
professional  can  tell  that  with  one  look  at  his 
portraits.  I  suppose  that  is  because  women 
are  sometimes  so  fidgety.  You  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  woman  he  was  painting,  who 
fidgeted  her  mouth  so  much  ?  She  wanted  it 
to  look  pretty.  She  fussed  and  twisted  and 
pursed  her  lips,  and  then  she  fussed  and  un- 
untwisted  and  unpursed  them  until  finally 
Mr.  Sargent  said,  'Well,  madam,  perhaps  we 
had  better  leave  them  out  altogether.' 

"He  redted  poetry  a  great  deal  during  my 
rest  time.    Sometimes  he  would  scarcely  speak 


out  loud  and  sometimes  he  would  say  it  right 
out  fine  and  loud.  He  spoke  lines  from  Dante, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Molifere,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Tasso,  Moses,  David,  and  so  on.  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  making  it  all  up  himself,  but 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  wrong.  Mr.  Sargent 
uses  a  very  wonderful  blue  in  his  painting. 
It  is  made  of  the  lapis-lazuli  crushed  to  a  fine- 
as-flower  dust.  This  costs  a  guinea  for  a  very 
small  tube.  It  is  a  glorious  blue  and  it  seems 
to  be  his  favorite  color. 

"While  I  was  posing  to  Mr.  Sargent,  verj' 
often  Mr.  Whistler  used  to  come  to  his  studio. 
But  I  never  posed  for  Mr.  Whistler.  I  noticed 
Whistler  liked  to  be  in  and  out  with  people. 
I  heard  him  tell  this  story  about  his  returned 
letter  several  times  in  Mr.  Sargent's  studio. 
Everybody  knows  it  —  how,  when  he  went 
from  Paris  to  London,  a  letter  was  sent  to  him 
addressed  in  the  care  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  how  that  institution  returned  the  letter 
to  Paris  marked  "not  known  here."  He 
thought  that  such  a  good  joke  that  he  carried 
the  letter  around  and  showed  it  to  people  and 
told  them  about  it.  Of  course  he  was  at  that 
lime  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  in  the 
world. 

"For  the  Prophet  work,  the  most  exciting 
time  I  had  was  when  I  posed  for  Elisha. 
This  was  the  fourth  prophet.  Mr.  Sargent 
made  this  particular  study  in  the  nude  first. 
Elisha  was  supposed  to  be  very  gaunt  and  thin. 
In  order  to  give  the  right  expression  to  the 
body  and  the  right  action  to  the  pose,  I 
would  take  for  breakfast  only  brandy  and 
eggs.  This  was  so  I  could  make  my  body 
high  and  gaunt  by  drawing  in  deeply  the 
abdominal  muscles." 

MR.  EDWIN  H.  BLASHFIELD 

Corsi  has  posed  for  Mr.  F.  Luis  Mora, 
for  Mr.  Frank  Stokes's  work  for  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  and  for  many 
other  artists. 

"I  have  sat  for  all  of  Mr.  Blashfield's 
important  murals  since  my  arrival  in  America," 
he  says.  "I  was  the  original  for  two  figures  in 
his  panels  for  the  Congressional  Librar}-, 
Washington,  and  I  sat  to  him  for  his  mural 
painting  *  Westward'  in  the  Iowa  State 
Capitol  and  for  his  decoration  in  'The  Uses 
of  Wealth.' 

"Mr.  Blashfield  seems  to  paint  for  the  love 
of  it.  His  studio  is  simple,  like  a  workshop. 
There  are  his  step-ladders  and  finished  and 
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unfinished  canvases  everywhere.  While  he 
paints  he  talks  about  things  he  likes  best, 
which  is  principally  Italy.  He  loves  Italy. 
He  loves  its  blue  skies.  Often  he  has  asked 
me  how  I  could  be  contented  away  from  Italy." 

CORSl'S  STUDIO  IN  NEW  YORK 

Corsi's  studio  in  New  York  is  quite  a  museum 
of  antique  and  modem  treasures.  The  ceilings, 
the  floors,  and  the  walls  of  the  two  big  rooms 
are  packed.  They  are  the  trophies  and 
artist's  properties  collected  during  his  twenty- 
seven  years  of  sittings.  Often  they  are  gifts 
from  the  artists  to  whom  he  sat  and  show  the 
unusual  relation  of  friendship  that  exists 
between  this  model  and  his  patrons. 

Corsi  often  wears  one  of  his  historic  costumes 
when  he  receives  his  guests  at  his  studio. 
When  the  art-students  are  visitors  there,  they 
too  go  in  for  the  costumes,  for  Corsi  has  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  complete  suits  with  foot- 
gear, head-gear,  arms,  armor,  etc.,  etc.  These 
costumes  he  collected  from  the  people  of  the 
diflferent  countries  that  he  has  visited  as  model 
and  companion  with  his  various  patrons. 
During  such  travels  with  Felix  Moscheles, 
Frederick  Goodall,  and  Baron  Arild  Rosen- 
crans  he  secured  costumes,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Arab,  Florentine,  Persian,  French  of  various 
centuries,  Spanish,  Mexican,  Dutch  Cavaliers, 


Soottishi  and  several  handsome  Chinese 
tumes  among  many,  many  others. 

The  American  Indian  is  one  of  his  mos 
successfid    characters,     ''My     first     Indi 
experience,"  he  says,  "was  when  I  posed  fo 
Sir  Sidney  P.  Hairs  famous  picture  of 
'Canadian  Indians  Making  a  Treaty  of  Peac 
with  the  British.'      The  Indian  character  and 
costumes  suited  and  pleased  me  at  once,    Thos 
grand  old  chaps,  the  Indian   chiefs,  seem  to 
come  to  mc  out  of  the  earth  and  air  and  sk>,^ 
and,  too,  from  somewhere  away  back  in  mjf^ 
own  being  —  almost  more  easily  than  any  other 
characters.     That  is  one  of  the  things  ihat^ 
makes  me  partial  to  American  artists.    Ti 
great  men  here  must  and  do  deal  with  thes 
grand   abori^es.     In    fact,    the   Americ 
Indian  more  distinctively  than  any  one  other' 
personality  is  bound  to  make  up  the  warp  an4, 
woof  of  the  arts  in  this  country  —  literatur 
drama,  music,  as  well  as  painting  and  sculptur 

By  tiuns,  Corsi,  the  famous  impersonatori^ 
becomes  in  look,  in  mien,  in  spirit,  a  Savonarola 
or  a  North  American  Indian,  a  Mexican 
ranger  or  a  sixteenth  century  cavalier,  a 
soldier  of  the  Sultan  or  an  American  "cow-^ 
puncher."  And  with  equal  ease  he  tums  him^ 
self  into  the  Crucified  Lord,  a  falling  angel,  < 
the  devil,  and  sometimes  even  appears  as 
woman. 
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BANKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  SUCCESSES  THAT  SHOW  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  RaI 

BY 

THOMAS  J.  CALLOWAY 


IN  1881  there  was  organized  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  Grand  United  Order  of  True 
Reformers,  by  Mr.  Wilham  W.  Brown, 
who  was  bom  a  slave  in  the  mountains  of 
Haversham  County,  Georgia,  in  1849.  He 
had  had  a  fair  rudimentary  education,  and 
during  the  reconstruction  period  in  the 
South  had  been  a  teacher,  a  temperance 
advocate,  and  a  political  worker.  In  this 
varied  life  he  perceived  the  value  of  an 
organization  that  would  combine  the  popular 
fraternal  society  of  the  Negro  with  a  busi- 
ness corporation,   so  as  to  appeal    to   the 


instincts  of  the  race.     That  he  was  a  philos- 
opher is  attested  by  the  rapid  growth  of  th^J 
organization,  shown  as  follows: 


ipa 

d 


1881.    The  Grand  Fountain  organized  with  100 

members  and  $150  cash. 
1907.    The    Grand    Fountain    membership 

creased  to  80,000, 
Sick  and  death  benefits  paid  to  dale      $5*3443 
Paid  up  capital  of  the  savings-bank    .         ioc 
Deposits  in  the  savings-bank     .        .         37 
Real-Estate  Department's  holdings    •         3! 
Value  of  property  of  Old  Folks'  Home  i^. 

The  yearly  business  of  five  stores       .         49 
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There  had  been  many  mutual  aid  brother- 
hoods and  a  horde  of  secret  and  fraternal 
societies  among  the  colored  people  but  the 
conception  of  a  strong  national  organization 
with  its  permanent  and  ruling  "  Grand  Foun- 
tain" to  be  a  depository  of  the  several  "dis- 
trict fountains"  and  to  be  the  permanent 
meeting  place  in  annual  conventions  was  a 
new  creation  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    GRAND   FOUNTAIN 

The  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order 
of  True  Reformers  began  as  a  national  organi- 
zation with  permanent  headquarters  in  Rich- 
mond. It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Virginia  and  began  business  in  1881  with 
$150.  This  Grand  Fountain  is  the  permanent 
and  irremovable  head,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  district  "fountains"  become,  and  in  order  to 
provide  against  insurrection  and  sedition  from 
factional  fights,  it  was  provided  that  all  district 
"fountains"  should  deposit  their  money  in 
Richmond  with  the  Grand  Fountain,  it  being 
rightly  determined  that  with  the  money  of  a 
district  "fountain"  tied  up  in  Richmond,  that 
"fountain"  would  not  so  quickly  separate 
itself  for  any  supposed  grievance.  Whenever 
a  "fountain"  was  organized  it  was  necessary 
to  subscribe  to  this  provision  before  initiation. 
With  this  fundamental  provision  securely 
established,  agents  went  forth  and  established 
district  "fountains"  in  nearly  all  of  the  states 
and  territories  in  which  there  is  any  considera- 
ble number  of  Negroes.  Argument  was  made 
to  the  districts  that  by  sending  their  money 
to  Richmond  they  ran  no  risks  of  the  defalca- 
tions of  local  treasurers,  that  they  got  the  sup- 
port and  backing  of  the  Grand  Fountain  in 
case  of  any  unusual  number  of  deaths  or  a 
specially  large  number  of  sick  members,  that 
they  would  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  Grand 
Fountain  in  its  investments  and  have  fellow- 
ship with  a  national  body  of  men  looking 
after  their  racial  interests,  and  prepared  to 
give  financial  aid  as  well  as  moral  support 
where  they  deemed  proper.  This  plan  proved 
popular  as  presented  by  Grand  Worthy  Master 
Brown  and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Taylor,  and  the  membership  grew  rapidly. 
As  a  consequence  money  began  to  flow  into 
Richmond.  This  money  was  deposited  in 
Richmond  banks  or  invested  in  good  securi- 
ties and  real  estate,  the  balance  on  hand 
being  always  kept  large  enough  to  meet  death 
claims  and  other  demands. 


In  1887  an  incident  happened  that,  like 
many  other  supposed  misfortunes,  proved  a 
great  blessing.  Some  money  of  a  subordinate 
"fountain"  was  temporarily  deposited  with  a 
white  merchant  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.  A 
lynching  occurred  in  the  community  and, 
while  the  feeling  between  the  races  ran  high, 
this  merchant  dropped  a  remark  about  the 
amount  of  money  he  had,  intimating  that  the 
Negroes  were  combining  and  raising  money 
to  use  against  the  whites.  The  Grand  Foun- 
tain thereupon  decided  to  ask  the  state  of 
Virginia  for  a  charter  for  its  own  bank.  Upon 
getting  the  charter  it  organized  the  savings- 
bank  as  a  department,  and  this  bank,  which 
was  the  pioneer  of  thirty-three  other  Negro 
savings-banks  that  are  now  doing  business 
throughout  the  country,  has  done  a  total 
banking  business  of  $16,308,824.86.  The 
capital  stock  was  placed  at  $100,000  —  10,000 
shares  at  $10  each  —  and  members  only  were 
permitted  to  hold  it.  Members  were  also  invited 
to  become  depositors,  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
united  savings  of  an  ever-increasing  clientage 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  Grand  Fountain. 
The  bank  found  many  profitable  ways  to 
employ  this  money,  particularly  in  discounting 
paper  among  the  colored  people.  In  the 
panic  of  1893  ^his  bank  was  the  only  one  in 
the  city  of  Richmond  which  never  ceased  to 
pay  specie  during  the  panic. 

A    REAL-ESTATE    DEPARTMENT    FORMED 

In  1892  a  real-estate  department  was  created, 
primarily  to  build  halls  for  the  use  of  sub- 
ordinate "fountains."  In  most  cases  these 
"fountains"  were  paying  about  four  dollars 
a  month  rent.  In  some  cities  as  many  as 
forty  "fountains"  had  been  organized,  which 
meant  $160  a  month  rent.  In  these  localities 
halls  were  built,  one  of  them  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  costing  nearly  $100,000.  This  hall 
has  a  theatre,  a  dozen  lodge  rooms,  an  armory, 
two  stores,  office  rooms,  and  a  barber  shop. 
It  has  proved  a  valuable  investment.  In  all, 
the  real-estate  department  reports  ownership 
of  twenty-seven  buildings  and  three  farms, 
valued  at  $400,000. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  savings-bank 
and  real-estate  departments  have  grown 
up,  other  departments  have  been  evolved. 
The  successful  management  of  these  depart- 
ments has  led  not  only  to  the  organization  of 
associations  similar  to  this  Grand  Fountain, 
but  to  the  founding  of  the  thirty-four  separate 
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savings-banks.  But  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  banks  have  needed  some  special  influence 
to  foster  them,  and  this  influence  has  been 
furnished  by  the  National  Negro  Business 
League  and  its  subsidiary  organization,  the 
Negro  Bankers'  Association. 

It  was  an  easy  step  from  the  operation  of  a 
real-estate  and  mercantile  department  to  the 
organization  of  a  purely  business  corporation 
to  do  the  same  things.  So  in  1900  there  was 
incor]X)rated  the  ^Metropolitan  Mercantile  and 
Really  C'ompany,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
S  100,000,  which  has  now  been  increased  to 
Si, 000,000.  The  company  has  an  oflice  in  its 
own  six-story  buikling  in  New  York  City. 
Tins  building  was  erected  from  plans  drawn 
l>v  tlie  com|Kiny's  Negro  architect.  Beside 
^A>mlucting  three  stores,  the  company  has  built 
itioiv  lluin  eighty  homes,  has  bought  and  sold 
cii'jiU'on  reaily-built  houses,  and  now  owns 
a  Vais-y  sulnlivision  in  New  Jersey,  U|X)n  which 
ii  is  iTwling  cottages  and  selling  them  on  easy 
1^'!  !Tw  ol  payment.  The  officers  and  promoters 
vv  wniitj;  men,  two  or  three  of  them  graduates 
vii  t!iv  iVimpti>n  Institute,  and  the  others 
vw!l»  ^'x^i-IUnl  business  education. 

\v'i  ii  i>  not  in  lliese  large  fraternal  societies 
n.,1  'luvM  |HM,Ued  stock  companies  that  the  most 
...... ivxx I  vK'\v'lvM»«»^'"^  ^^f  ^h^^  Negro  in  business 

'».* ,  ■  j'w  i\  !»l,uv.  'I'he  most  significant  success 
.,  T  \\Ntvh  is  attending  the  individual 
.  !.\.. .  .  .'I  \v'>;i\»  men  and  women  all  over  the 

»^KM»NV1      SrORIKS    OF     SUCCKSS 

^Su     .»!    •■»v^e    men    who    has  accquircd  a 

..  ,,    '. »>  Mr.   A.  C.  Howard,  a  shoe- 

,.;  .  ...M  M.uMvT  of  New  York  City.  He 
,,  .  ,  '•,  •  -MM  is^iK-r  and,  like  other  porters, 
,     ,.  .  .    ...  .:x^/mv',I  u>  |H)lish  the  shoes  of  all 

.   , M  . , .  on  his  car.     He  took  special 

.   ;   ,   .     .,   ',  .  uvMk,  and  as  he  encountered 
,  ...    .:.,s  ..  ho  Munelimes  found  great 

...      ....    .^.M...^lKMnaglH>djK)lish.   Further- 

,      , .,    :,.»/  t.N  tnaking  his  own  polish  he 

.,.     .u.M.  X.     Sv»  he  began  to  make  his 

.  .  .,   I  ..;    'Ml  \o  sell  il  to  his  fellow  }X)r- 

.    ,,    '..J. 5   ».'!ili   up  sufficient  trade  to 

.    .     .    M    ......'!».;  his  I K>sit ion  and  giving 

..,     ..-.    !o  his  Nusiuess.     This  was  in 

\.    »,.•    .idxeHiMHl    and    his   wares 

'.  ...v,  -i.  Ills  NuMUess  grew  and  he  found 

.     \     .  .  .\      o    mow-    to  New  York.     From 

.      \.  ..   \v.:.  luavliivKirters  he  now  sends  out 

II    y.^As  lu  a  dvvicn  or  more  varieties  to 


nearly  every  state  in  this  country^  to  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  His  factoiy 
in  New  York  occupies  four  floors  and  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district  of  large  manu- 
facturers and  traders.  His  employees  are 
colored. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Vanderwall,  a  mattress  manu- 
facturer at  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  another  example. 
He  was  a  carpet  cleaner  on  wages,  but  gave  up 
his  work  and  began  business  for  himself  in 
1897,  under  the  name  of  the  "Carpet  Hos- 
pital"; later  he  added  the  business  of  mattress- 
making  and  now  employs  from  ten  to  sixteen 
])ersons  regularly,  and  does  an  annual  business 
of  more  than  $20,000. 

Mr.  James  F.  Bundy  went  through  the  aca- 
demic and  law  courses  at  Howard  University, 
paying  his  expenses  by  working  at  night  in 
the  Washington  City  post-oflice.  After  gradu- 
ation he  opened  an  office  as  a  lawyer  and  real- 
estate  dealer  in  Washington.  He  soon  became 
known  as  a  hard  worker.  From  year  to  year 
his  success  has  been  marked  and  he  now 
owns  some  twenty  houses  and  lots  in  the 
national  capital.  He  was  recently  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city. 

Such  are  types  of  a  long  list  of  successful 
Negroes  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  there 
being  few  towns  without  at  least  one  or  two. 
It  was  to  stimulate  the  masses  to  their  business 
opj)ortunities  and  in  response  to  a  call  from 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  that  the  Negro 
business  men  and  women  from  all  over  the 
country  met  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  August,  1900, 
and  organized  the  National  Negro  Business 
League.  Four  hundred  delegates  from  thirty- 
four  states  attended.  These  men  and  women 
were  calico!  upon  to  tell  in  a  simple  narrative 
the  success  that  had  attended  their  efforts 
in  business. 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Hilyer,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
told  of  a  firm  of  Negro  truck-gardeners  near 
Charleston,  S.  C,  that  had  been  in  business 
for  more  than  tliirty  years,  with  over  500  acres 
undtT  cultivation.  This  firm  shipped  several 
carloads  of  garden  truck  ever)-  week  to  the 
XorlluTn  markets,  the  railroad  haWng  put 
a  side-track  to  their  shij)ping  house  for  their 
s])ecial  convenience.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  a  dealer  and  shi])per  of  fish  with  $30,000 
invested  in  his  business. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Lewey,  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
reported  fifty  Negro  business  enterprises  in 
his  city  of  23,000  population,  one-half  colored. 
Among  these  was  a  furniture  dealer  with  a 
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business  of  $20,000  a  year;  one  colored  man 
who  owns  real  estate  valued  at  $100,000; 
a  young  man  who  had  accumulated  nine 
houses  in  seven  years  of  adult  life;  two  drug- 
stores, and  a  firm  of  prosperous  contractors. 
The  tax-collector  of  the  city  reported  400 
Negro  families  owning  their  own  homes  and 
200  more  as  part  owners. 

Mr.  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  made  what  was 
probably  the  most  inspiring  address  about  the 
foimding  of  the  successful  town  at  Mound 
Bayou,  Miss.,  on  the  main  line  of  railroad 
between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  The  town  is  exclusively  Negro,  the 
mayor,  council,  and  police  all  being  colored. 
The  success  of  this  town  shows  what  Negroes 
can  do  under  progressive  leadership. 

Other  examples  of  individual  success  might 
be  multiplied.  They  are  to  be  found  in  most 
every  locality,  although  for  reasons  of  prudent 
modesty  the  success  of  these  men  and  women 
is  little  known  even  to  those  in  their  own 
commimity.  In  fact,  many  of  those  who 
claim  to  keep  posted  on  race  matters  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  Negro  Wall 
Street  broker,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Taylor.  He  was 
bom  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Alabama, 
graduated  from  Tuskegee  in  1890,  was  financial 
agent  of  that  school  for  fourteen  years  and  now 
has  an  ofl&ce  in  New  York  City,  where  he  deals 
in  stocks  and  bonds  and  has  a  very  respectable 
clientage. 

A   BANK    STARTED    BY    A    PREACHER 

A  short  time  after  the  founding  of  the  True 
Reformers'  Bank,  a  similar  institution  was 
started  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Pettiford.    Says  he: 

"I  was  riding  on  an  electric  railway  car  through 
a  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham  where 
a  large  number  of  colored  people  were  employed. 
There  were  a  number  of  these  colored  people  on 
the  car  who  had  just  been  paid  off.  I  had  not 
gone  izj  when  I  was  shocked  by  seeing  a  woman 
among  the  crowd  on  the  car,  drinking  whisky. 
Though  I  was  a  minister  and  she  knew  me,  I  had 
no  influence  over  her.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  business  which  should  take  care  of  the  money 
of  that  class  of  people,  and  that  such  an  institution 
would  enable  me,  as  a  minister,  to  instruct  them 
in  wa)rs  in  which  they  might  better  dispose  of 
their  earnings." 

This  was  in  1890  and  on  October  15th  of 
that  year  the  bank  opened  its  doors.    Public 


meetings  had  been  held  and  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  bank  had  been  thus  aroused 
among  the  colored  people.  The  first  day's 
deposits  were  $555.  In  the  seventeen  years 
since,  it  has  grown  steadily  in  business  and  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  For  the  year 
1906-7  it  reports  deposits  of  $1,099,224  by 
9,112  depositors.  Its  first  loan  in  October, 
1890,  was  $10  for  thirty  days.  A  few  years 
later  it  made  a  single  loan  of  $14,000.  Presi- 
dent Pettiford  relates  that  one  day  a  washer- 
woman came  to  him  to  ask  for  money  to 
save  her  furniture  which  was  about  to  be  sold 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  her  husband  being  a 
drinking  man  and  wasting  the  good  wages  he 
earned  as  a  mechanic.  Mr.  Pettiford  visited 
the  man  and  induced  him  to  open  an  account 
in  the  bank  and  save  the  money.  The  furniture 
was  saved  and  since  then  the  man  has  become 
a  model  husband,  has  bought  and  paid  for  a 
home,  graduated  two  of  his  children  from  the 
high  school  and  one  from  the  Seminary,  and 
now  has  a  good  bank-account. 

Not  all  these  bank  ventures,  however,  were 
successful.  The  Capital  Savings-Bank  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Penny  Savings- 
Bank  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  begun  in  1888 
and  1890  respectively,  ran  for  some  years  and 
then  met  disastrous  failures,  carrying  in  their 
ruin  many  sad  experiences.  Yet  the  thirty 
or  more  successful  banks  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Oklahoma  amply  prove  that  the  fail- 
ures were  the  small  exceptions  and  the  successes 
the  cheerful  normal.  Of  these  thirty-odd 
banks,  carrying  on  a  combined  business  of 
several  million  dollars  annually,  there  is  one, 
the  Penny  Savings-Bank  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  St.  Luke  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which 
deserves  special  mention.  This  bank  is  offi- 
cered throughout  by  Negro  women;  its  presi- 
dent, is  the  chief  officer  of  the  St.  Luke's  Society 
who  directs  its  various  departments  with  a 
wide  business  grasp.  She  supervises  a  large 
department  store  in  which  are  various  lines 
of  dry  goods  and  notions,  as  well  as  general 
merchandise.  She  has  purchased  valuable 
property  and  erected  an  expensive  hall  with 
lodge  rooms,  publishing  department,  bank 
and  assembly  room.  Her  personality  domi- 
nates everything,  and  in  her  rise  from  the 
domestic  affairs  of  her  own  household  to  the 
executive  administration  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  St.  Luke's  Order,  including 
the  minutiae  of  a  bank  president,  she  has 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  her  race. 
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ITS  GOOD  EFFECTS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS— THE  RESULTS  TO  THE 
NAVY  ITSELF— THE  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

BY 
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THE  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  up  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  to  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  and  thence 
still  westward,  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
earth,  justifies  superlatives,  and  in  the  main 
such  superlatives  are  not  to  be  considered 
bombastic.  The  plain  fact  is  that  no  other 
power  has  ever  sent  a  fleet  approaching  this 
one  in  size  on  a  trip  so  long  as  that  already 
accomplished  by  it;  and  at  present  the  journey 
planned  has  been  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  finished.  More  important  than  that, 
even,  is  the  fact  that  the  fighting  ships  arrived 
in  Magdalena  Bay  two  days  ahead  of  sched- 
ule in  perfect  order,  ready  "for  a  fight  or  a 
frolic,''  as  the  admiral  in  command  phrased 
it.  They  were,  indeed,  in  better  condition 
than  when  they  left  Hampton  Roads  December 
i6,  1907.  This  was  an  accomplishment  on 
which  President  Roosevelt  thought  it  worth 
while  to  compliment  Rear-Admiral  Evans  in  a 
personal  message. 

What  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  himself 
thought  about  the  cruise  cannot  be  without 
interest.  Rear-Admiral  Evans  after  reaching 
Paso  Roblcs,  Cal.,  said: 

"The  coming  of  the  fleet  to  this  coast  has  not 
only  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  wc  have  six- 
teen battleships,  which  can  be  brought  together 
for  a  long  cruise  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  it 
has  called  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  an  Ailaniic 
Coast,  and  that  it  will  be  defended  just  as  much 
as  every  inch  of  land  around  New  York,  and 
that  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  to-day  greater 
than  in  the  Atlantic. 

"This  is  the  short  road  to  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  where  the  greatest  commercial  devel- 
opment is  to  be.  With  development  will  c(>me 
war,  but  it  will  be  a  commercial  war,  fought  with 
brains  and  dollars,  not  with  ten-inch  guns.  It 
will  be  generaled  by  such  men  as  Ilarriman,  and 
the  part  of  the  navy  is  only  to  be  always  reiidy. 
We  do  not  plan,  nor  fight,  commercial  battles. 


**  The  coming  of  the  fleet  was  most  opportunely 
timed  by  the  President,  and  its  arrival  in  the  Pacific 
has  resulted  in  the  present  assurance  of  peace. 
Not  that  I  ever  believed  that  there  was  any  actual 
danger  of  war. 

"If  the  navy  should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
fight  in  the  settlement  of  our  interests  in  the 
Pacific,  it  would  be  to  stop  with  its  guns  the  com- 
mercial development  for  which  the  leaders  of 
industry  are  battling  with  brains  and  dollars. 

"  We  accomplished  much  in  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific,  when  we  demonstrated  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  increased  with  each  day  of 
the  cruise.  When  the  fleet  sailed  through  the 
S  aits  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific,  the  ships  were 
in  better  condition,  and  better  prepared  for  action, 
than  they  were  the  day  we  sailed.  That  was  proved 
by  the  target-practice  at  Magdajena  Bay;  and  the 
records  of  that  practice,  which  are  most  satisfactoiy, 
will  show^  it." 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  DESTROYERS 

The  torpedo-boat  flotilla  followed  the  ex- 
amj)le  of  the  battleships  and  reached  Magda- 
lena Bay  a  day  before  its  appointed  time.  The 
torj)edo-boats  separated  from  the  battleships 
soon  after  leaving  Punta  Arenas  and  took 
the  inside  course  through  the  island  passages, 
while  the  battleships  went  farther  out  to  sea. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Cone  —  he  was 
raised  to  this  rank  while  in  command  of  the 
torpedo  flotilla  —  said  of  this  part  of  the 
trip,  on  reaching  Magdalena  Bay: 

"Wc  stc;imcd  for  days  through  the  narrow 
channels,  a  thousiind  miles  long,  the  passages 
hoin^  barely  wide  enough  to  let  us  through.  The 
waters  were  cold  from  the  jutting  glaciers  and 
filled  with  broken  cakes  of  ice.  The  boats  took 
on  all  the  ice  wc  needed  for  days  from  over  the  side. 
The  j)re(ii.>itous  cliffs  of  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tains rose  beside  us  to  a  height  of  thousands 
of  feet,  seeming  sometimes  almost  to  close  over 
us.  We  threaded  our  way  through  these  islands, 
the  other  destroyers  following  tne  lead  of  the 
Whipple,  as  we  came  along  in  single  column. 

^'Wc  had  as  a  pilot  a  lieutenant-conunaiider 
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of  the  Chilian  navy.  He  steered  us  through  the 
narrow  defiles  and  over  perilous  places  without 
the  slightest  mishap.  Frequently  at  night  we 
would  come  to  anchorage  on  a  narrow  ^elf  of 
rock,  where  there  would  be  barely  room  enough 
for  all  the  boats  to  crowd  together.  These 
shelves  would  be  but  a  slender  ledge,  outside  of 
which  the  bottom  dropped  sheer  hundreds  of 
fathoms  beyond  all  possible  anchorage." 

The  six  destroyers  came  through  the  long 
journey  without  a  mishap  of  any  kind  —  un- 
less going  too  fast  for  their  supply-ship  could 
be  so  classed. 

THE  WELCOME  AT  SAN  DIEGO 

On  April  14th  the  fleet  dropped  anchor 
ofiF  Coronado  Beach,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  was 
again,  after  three  months,  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  welcome  was  such  as  had 
been  given  elsewhere  —  only  it  was  a  home 
welcome.  As  a  quartermaster  of  many  years' 
service  expressed  it  when  he  first  caught  sight 
of  United  States  soil: 

"  Lads,  there  *s  where  America  begins.  There  *s 
the  edge  of  God's  country,  and  just  over  the  other 
side  where  you  see  them  houses,  there  is  where 
God's  people  live.     It 's  good  to  get  home  again.*' 

And  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States  were  as 
glad  to  see  the  fleet  as  the  sailors  were  to  see 
the  United  States  again.  Everyone  welcomed 
the  fleet,  and  Los  Angeles  gathered  250,000 
people  to  receive  the  sailors. 

President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity spoke  the  common  thought  when  he 
said  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet: 

"It  marks  an  epoch  if  it  does  not  create  it, 
and  the  event  it  marks  is  in  some  degree  the  com- 
ing of  age  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific  States.  They 
are  full-grown  commonwealths.  They  are  on 
the.  map.  They  have  the  same  right  to  protection 
and  the  same  right  to  pageantry  that  the  Atlantic 
States  have.  .  .  .  Again,  the  coming  of  the 
ships  marks  the  discovery  of  Asia.  .  .  .  We 
have  discovered  Asia,  and  Asia  has  discovered 
us.  .  .  .  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  shall  be  written  how  the  great  fleet 
sailed  around  the  world  without  a  mishap,  nautical 
or  political,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  and 
adding  one  more  cable  —  when  so  many  exist 
already  —  that  shall  hold  the  states  of  America 
in  one  indissoluble  union." 

THE   OBJECT  OF  THE  CRUISE 

What  the  object  of  the  cruise  is  is  a  mooted 
question,  and  the  President  who  ordered  it 
has  said  no  moiei  perhaps,  than  a  ynsc  states- 


man should.  Whether  he  has  told  the  real 
reasons  for  sending  such  a  formidable  array 
of  fighting  ships  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thence 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  no  one 
is  at  liberty  to  say;  but  he  has  said  something 
in  his  oflScial  capacity  which  everyone  is  at 
liberty  to  read  and  ponder.  In  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress  the  President 
said  that  "the  battle  fleet  should  now  and 
then  be  moved  to  the  Pacific,  just  as  at  other 
times  it  should  be  kept  in  the  Atlantic," 
and  that  it  should  go  as  a  unit  because  "imtil 
our  battle  fleet  is  much  larger  than  at  present 
it  should  never  be  split  into  detachments  so 
far  apart  that  they  could  not  in  event  of 
emergency  be  speedily  united."  After  referring 
to  the  great  improvement  in  marksmanship 
in  the  navy,  and  to  the  squadron  manoeuvres 
under  service  conditions,  he  continued: 

"Another  and  most  necessary  stride  in  advance 
is  now  being  taken.  The  battle  fleet  is  about  start- 
ing by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Sixteen  battleships  are  going  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  while  eight 
armored  cruisers  and  two  other  battleships  will 
meet  him  at  San  Francisco,  whither  certain  tor- 
pedo destroyers  are  also  going.  No  fleet  of  such 
size  has  ever  made  such  a  voyage,  and  it  will 
be  of  very  great  educational  use  to  all  engaged 
in  it. 

"The  only  way  by  which  to  teach  officers  and 
men  how  to  handle  the  fleet  so  as  to  meet  every 
possible  strain  and  emergency  in  time  of  war  is 
to  have  them  practice  under  similar  conditions 
in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  the  only  way  to  find 
out  our  actual  needs  is  to  perform  in  time  of  peace 
whatever  manceuvres  might  be  necessary  in  time 
of  war.  After  war  is  declared  it  is  too  late  to 
find  out  the  needs;  that  means  to  invite  disaster. 
This  trip  to  the  Pacific  will  show  what  some  of  our 
needs  are  and  will  enable  us  to  provide  for  them. 
The  proper  place  for  an  officer  to  learn  his  duty 
is  at  sea,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  navy  can 
ever  be  made  efficient  is  by  practice  at  sea,  under 
all  the  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met 
if  war  existed." 

There  may  be  more  about  the  purpose  of 
the  cruise  which  could  be  said;  but  if  there 
were  eventualities  in  the  horoscof)e  which  the 
statesmen  at  Washington  believed  it  wise  to 
provide  against,  it  seems  now  that  their 
wisdom  may  have  found  the  correct  solution 
and  that  all  is  now  clear  in  the  East.  Without 
doubt  the  wish  for  greater  eflSciency,  expressed 
by  the  President,  has  been  realized.  Naval 
men  agree  that  the  personnel  has  had  valuable 
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training.  There  has  also  been  a  thorough 
test  of  the  materiel,  in  so  far  as  a  long  voyage 
without  actual  engagements  or  bad  weather 
could  test  it.  Further,  in  the  target-practice 
at  Magdalcna  Bay,  the  gunners  broke  a  number 
of  records  for  swift  and  accurate  shooting, 
and  demonstrated  that  they  can  put  more 
solid  steel  in  a  given  place  ^^ithin  a  given 
time  than  any  other  naval  gunners  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  wc  possess  any  records  of 
similar  performances.  The  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given  them  by  anyone  is  to  say 
that  they  improved  on  their  own  best  j)revious 
performances.  The  innovation  of  night  tar- 
get-practice was  introduced  with  the  guns  used 
in  repelling  torpedo  attacks. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  FLEET 

In  a  sjKicial  re]X)rt  on  the  results  of  the 
cruise  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one 
of  the  admirals  summarizes  it  epigrammatically 
by  declaring  that  it  has  been  "the  birthday  of 
the  fleet,"  and  he  adds:  '*A  navy  without  a 
fleet  is  simply  a  mob  of  ships."  His  report 
tends  to  emphasize  the  belief  that  the  cruise  was 
ordered  for  the  j)ractice  it  would  give  the 
officers  and  men,  and  that  the  President  was 
moved  by  far-seeing  wisdom  in  ordering  the 
long  voyage.  This  same  officer  reported, 
moreover,  that  the  cruise  has  been  **so  far- 
reaching  in  its  benelicial  effects  that  no  words 
in  reasonable  compass  can  express  it."  Fur- 
ther, he  says,  it  has  been  *'a  perfect  work  of 
organization."  The  officers,  the  men,  and 
the  ships  have  proved  their  worth.  In  such 
a  long  voyage,  what  defects  there  were  must 
have  been  api)arent,  yet  the  shij)s  reached  their 
goal  in  better  shape  than  they  left  Hampton 
Roads.  Faults  in  the  machinery  have  been 
corrected;  personal  equations  have  been  estal)- 
lished;  theories  have  been  worked  out  in 
practice.  The  Department  now  knows  how, 
in  all  probability,  each  ship  would  be  handled 
in  case  of  war.  The  esprit  dc  corps  lias  been 
wonderfully  strengthened.  The  imjK)riant 
question  of  coal  consum})ti()n  has  been  studied 
out  and  economies  liave  resuhed. 

Take  that  question  of  coal-consum])li()n 
alone.  When  the  tieel  started  on  iis  long 
journey  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  formation.  Every  shij)  liad  its  ai)pointe(l 
place  in  line,  but  some  were  inclined  to  go 
too  fast  and  others  were  disposed  to  lag,  so 
that  there  was  constant  strain  on  the  part  of 
the  navigating  officers  to  keep  at  the  proper 


distances.  There  was  backing  and  fillii^ 
stopping  and  speeding  up,  which  was  very 
trying,  and  not  at  all  sati^ying  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Admiral  Evans  called  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  after  some  practice 
the  engine-room  crews  found  out  just  how  to 
feed  their  ffres  and  keep  the  steam  at  an 
even  pressure.  In  doing  so  they  discovered 
that  they  could  get  along  with  less  coal,  and 
it  is  now  estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  nearly  20  per  cent,  less  —  with  better 
results.  It  is  not  only  that  this  will  produce 
a  large  and  constant  saving,  amoimting  to 
enough  in  a  few  years  to  pay  for  the  whole  * 
cost  of  the  cruise,  but  it  means  an  increiae 
of  about  20  p)er  cent,  in  the  steaming  radius, 
which  in  time  of  war  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  it  would  enable  the  fleet  to 
keep  at  sea  in  presence  of  an  enemy  that 
much  longer.  With  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  stokers  and  the  engineers,  the  worii 
of  manoeuvring  has  improved.  Instead  of 
the  trouble  exi^erienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  the  fleet  was  able  to  proceed  up  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  square  formation, 
four  battleships  on  a  side,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  maintaining  their  positions 
**as  if  they  were  tied"  and  making  evolutioils 
with  nicest  precision. 

THE  INCREASED  ESPRIT  DE  COKfS 

(31d  naval  officers  hold  that  until  ships  be- 
come real  homes  for  their  crews  a  fleet  can 
never  reach  its  highest  efficiency.  On  this 
cruise,  daily  familiarity  w^ith  their  quarten, 
their  ships,  and  their  officers  by  the  men 
brought  about  good  results,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently declared  that  there  is  no  prouder  body 
of  young  men  in  the  world  than  the  10,000 
who  were  shaved  and  sheared  on  the  "Line" 
and  so  became  loyal  subjects  of  King  Neptune. 
'J'liat  some  of  the  officers  took  part  in  these 
frolics  at  the  Ecjuator  is  considered  a  striking 
ti'stimonial  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
entertained  by  the  men  for  those  officers  and 
by  the  oflicers  for  the  men.  Those  in  author- 
ity who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  on 
this  cruise  are  the  coming  commanders  of  the 
licet,  and  *Mhey  will  come  into  their  kingdom 
with  such  experience  as  none  of  their  prede- 
cessors has  had." 

Of  considerably  more  than  passing  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  proven  to  be 
feasible  to  make  rei)airs  on  board  ship  in  a 
l)articularly  efficient  manner.    Each  ship  has 
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THE  FLEET   IN  HAMPTON  ROADS 
Ready  for  the  start  made  Dec*  16,  tgoj 


Cufj^j^lflllj  ifltj?,  Iiy  Eculijuc  Muilw 


AT  THE  SOUTHERN  END  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 


IN  MAGDALENA  BAY,  MEXICO,  APRIL  5,  190S 
Two  days  ahead  of  Lime  and  in  perfect  condition  alter  ^  cruise  of  nearly  i5,<xio  milefl 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  EVANS*S  FLAGSHIP  THE  "CONNECTICUT^ 
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a  repair  outfit,  and  for  work  that  is  too  heavy 
for  that  there  is  a  rq>air-ship  in  attendance 
whic  h  can  manage  almost  any  ordinan^  piece 
of  work  that  might  come  lo  it.  Such  success 
has  resulted  from  this  manner  of  making 
repairs  that  it  is  likely  that  much  if  not  all 
of  the  ordinary  repair  work  wilt  be  done 
aboard  shijj  in  the  future,  and  only  the  very 
heavy  and  difTicult  work  will  be  done  in  the 


Dividing  the  fleets  into  two  grand  divisions, 
or  rather,  dividing  the  Navy  into  two  fleets,  has 
been  l^eneficial  in  promoting  the  keenest 
rivalry  between  both  otliccrs  and  men.  If 
one  fleet  wins  the  more  honors  this  year  at 
the  canvas  targets,  the  men  of  the  other  fleet 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  recover  the  trophies 
next  year,  and  similar  rivalry  exists  in  record.^ 
for  coal -consumption^  and   for  excellence  in 
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navy -yards,  which  will  thus  have  more  time 
for  original  construction.  In  (he  divided  re- 
s}>onsibility  for  keeping  up  the  efliciency  of  the 
motive  ix>wcr  the  men  have  had  brought  home 
to  them  the  divided  res]x>nsibiiity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  everyone  has 
had  a  chance  to  learn  that  some  duty  and 
care  rests  on  each  individual.  It  has  been 
good  for  the  men  to  realize  their  responsi- 
bility, and  to  learB  to  live  up  to  it. 


the  various  |X>ints  which  make  the  qualified 
man-o*-warVman. 

Some  problems  have  been  settled,  and 
others  remain  to  be  solved  on  the  long  cruise. 
One  of  these  problems  is  the  location  of  the 
armor-beh.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
critics  claim  almost  vehemently  that  the 
water-line  belt  is  too  lowj  there  are  those  who 
assert  that  within  two  years  naval  constructors 
will  be  asking  to  have  the  armor-belt  lowered. 


i 


AMKRIOVN  iiAIUJRS  PLAVJNG    HASE-BALL  IN  TROriCAI.  RIO  DI-:  J  ANLIKU 


They  say  that  the  ships  arc  well  protected  now, 
and  that  there  is  only  one  inch  less  of  thick- 
ness  above  the  waler-hne  belt,  which  insures 
prolection  except  against  the  heaviest  pro- 
jectiles placed  most  elTiciently.  In  his  report 
on  the  subject  Admiral  Evans  said  that  even 
in  gocxl  weather  the  sliips  rolled  so  much 
that  they  showed  the  tower  edge  of  the  armor- 
belt  at  limes,  and  even  if  they  diti  not  do  so 
it  is  verv  uncertain   whether  shells  will   not 


{xmetrate  the  water  far  enough  to  reach  the 
unprotected  i portion  of  the  hull 


THE  POLITICAL  KFFI-XT  Of  THE  CRUISE 

Following  the  tour  of  South  America  by 
Secretar}^  of  Stale  Elihu  Root  in  1906,  which 
resulted  in  such  great  increase^  of  friendly 
expressions  between  the  countries  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  vo}'age  of  the  fleet  was 
without  (jutsiion  in  the  nature  of  an  amicable 


I 


OFl    THE  SNOW  CLAD  PEAKS  OF  PATAGONIA 

The  ships  passed  in  sight  of  glaciers  which  drop  icebergs  inla  the  water 


TrJF.  ^fAS^«^TS  OF  THE  "LjOUISIAMA" 

deraonsi ration.  For  many  years  the  peo]>le 
of  the  southern  republics  had  been  accustomed 
to  sec  in  their  jxyrls  the  flags  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  Spain  —  any  tlag  except 
that  of  the  United  States.  Now  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  Avilh  their  own  eyes  the 
force  wc  can  mobih;f;e  for  sc^a  duty  at  short 
notice,  and  I  hey  will  not  soon  forget  it.  The 
torpedo  flotilla  mafic  many  ports  that  the  big 
ships  did  not  include  in  their  itinerary »  an/t 
e\'ery where  the  same  cnlhusiastic  welcome 
awaited  the  ships  and  the  men  —in  San  Juan 
as  well  as  in  the  Trinitiad^  Para,  and  I-ernam- 
huto;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Pimta 
Arenas,  Talcahuano,  Callao,  in  Fonama  and 
Acapuleo.  Even  in  !Ma*3;clalciia  Bay,  situated  in 
the  mitlst  of  a  desolate  and  )>raciically  unin- 
habited region*  there  was  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  handful  of  persons  there,  including  official 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
It  is  not  to  Ix:  denied  that  heretofore  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
Staler  and  the  Latin-American  republics  have 
not  been  so  close  or  so  mutually  profitable 
as  could  have  Ix-en  wished.  During  recent 
years,  however,  largely  through  the  far- 
.seeing (polities of  Prcsiflent  McKinley, President 
K*j«JSLnelt^  and  Scvrelary  of  State  Root,  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work  for  the  cementing 
of  closer  relations  between  the  American 
republics.  The  voyage  of  the  Heel  has  thus 
come  at  an  ojijjorlune  time*  It  has  been  a 
topic  of  intense  interest  throughout  the  length 
and  breadlh  of  South  America  anti,  in  the 
ports  where  they  have  loucht^j,  the  ships 
have  been  a  visual  demonstration  of  the 
wealth  and  power,  of  the  tremendous  poten- 


tiality>  behind  the  tlag  they  float  —  a  {K>ten- 
tiality  which  gi\'es  dail}'  and  hourly  vitality 
to  a  doctrine  essential  to  the  integrity  of  every 
individual  sovereignty  in  the  Western  world 
—  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  As  the  people  of 
Latin  America  are  atTected  largely  by  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  the  sight  of  the 
battleship  fleet  has  given  them  a  \'ivid  im- 
[jression  of  the  fK)wer  of  the  Unite*!  States, 
and  that  impression  will  last  until  the  not 
immefliate  contingency  of  a  bigger  fleet  under 
another  Hag  in  tlieir  waters  shall  show  them 
that  a  stronger  naval  power  exists. 

FROM  A  CO:tiMERClAL  VlEWTOlNT 

The  demands  of  friendship  and  hospitaHty 
occasioned    by    the    visit   of  our   fleet    have 


I.I£UTE\A\T-C(iM\J.\\Di:R  H,   I.  CuNi: 
o[  South  Anicdc3  10  MafrlilfTitt  Ba^jr  in  perfect  camlitkiDf  and  one  dmj 


THE  FLEET  ANCHORKD  OFF  PUNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE 
Where  the  destroyer  flotilla  acpa ruled  from  the  });iitlrshifjs 


called  forth  from  the  people  and  govern- 
ments  of  Soulh  America  such  expressions 
of  good  will  that  the  result,  politically  and 
comniLTcially,  while  not  measurable  by  any 
scientific  device    or    translatable   into   terms 


d 


of    material    wealth,    must    nevcrthdcss    be 

positive  and  tangible.     It  is  not  loo  much  to, 

predict  that  these  results  will  shoAv  themselves 

in   [)art,  in  the  future  '*  calendar  year  stale 

mcnts"    issued   by   the   Bureau   of   Statistic 


ENTERING  THE  HARBOR  OF  VALPARAISO 
To  salute  the  Pi^ideot  of  Chile,  an  imprompttj  &<^t  of  courtesy  by  Rear- Admiral  Evans 
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of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
According  to  the  Calendar  Year  Stalemenl 
for  1906,  the  imiiorls  into  the  United  Stales 
for  thai  year  from  South  American  countries 
amounted  to  8148,050,955,  and  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  those  countries 
amounted  to  $78,825,379/    Our  imports  from 


furnished  $16,547,375  worth,  or  but  11,4 
per  cenL  The  opportunity  for  the  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade  with  Brazil's  15,000,000 
inhabitants,  whenever  internal  conditions  in 
this  country  make  it  seem  advisable  for  our 
merchants  and  manufailurers  to  reach  out 
more  vigorously  after  it,  is  too  apparent  to 


^^'■l^y^iitll'l^  iJK>7ikt>y  liurKjUC  Mullci 


RFAR'ADMIRAL  THOMAS  ON  THE  '*  MINNESOTA" 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  during  Rear- Ad  mind  Evans's  iUae^ 


Brazil  are  greater  than  those  from  all  the  other 
South  American  countries  combined,  amount- 
ing in  T 906  to  $86,476,959  out  of  a  total  by  all 
countries  of  $358,214,000.  In  other  words 
the  United  States  absorbs  35.1  per  cent*  of 
all  the  exports  from  Brazil,  On  the  other 
hand,  out  of  §161,587,000  representing  the 
imports  of  goods  into  Brazil,  the  United  States 


require  any  exhatistivc  disserlation.  Very 
much  the  same  are  the  trade  conditions  be- 
tween this  countr)^  and  other  South  Aruerican 
countries, 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  ON 

While    the    requirements    of    the    voyage, 
beset  as  it  was  with  anxieties  of  which  the 
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IX  THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN 
Which  are  j6o  miles  long  and  from  a  J  to  17  miJes  wide.     During  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  passage  of  the  fleet 

thit>ugh  the  straits  there  was  a  dense  fog 


landsman  could  know  nothing  —  which 
reduced  the  commanding  officer  from  a  robust 
man  to  a  sick  man  at  its  closer)  id  not  permit 
of  battle  tactics,  it  is  likely  that  the  fleet 
will  have  various  kinds  of  battle  manaeuvres 
on  the  remainder  of  its  40,000  mile  cruise. 
The  ships  will  go  from  San  Francisco 
to  Auckland,  with  a  side  trip  for  some 
of  the  ships  to  Samoa;  to  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, wilh  a  hall  before  leaving  Australian 
waters  to  coal  at  Albany;  thence  lo  Manila, 
with  visits  to    Yokohama    and    Chefu;    then 


back  again  to  Manila,  where  it  is  intended 
that  thj  fall  target-practice  shall  be  held  in 
November.  After  that,  the  fleet  is  scheduled 
to  go  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  so  home  to  New  York  on  what 
should  be  an  auspicious  date  lor  a  home- 
coming —  February  22nd,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, There  will  be  a  warm  welcome  awaiting 
it,  but  it  will  very  likely  be  ever  a  serious 
question  whether  the  demonstration  here 
or  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  more  note- 
worthy. 
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THE  "  ILLINOIS  '»  ON  THE  TRIP  SOUTH 


THE  GREAT  NAVAL  CRUISE 


TllE  UREECH  OF  A  SMAI  !.T 


t9u&,  by  EhfJ4iue  Mullcf 


J 'Si  .['IS  ra  I,  ill  bj'  l-:i3fk^iuc  M.Jkr 

IN  A  GUN  TUHKET  ON  THE  **  CONNECTICUT** 
In  the  target  practice  in  Magdalena  Bay  the  gunners  broke  a  number  of  records  for  swift  and  accurate  shooting. 

Night  target  practice  was  introduced 


TURRET  GUNS  OF  THE  "GEORGIA" 
Showing  the  size  of  the  much  discussed  gun  potts 
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A  PROPER  VILLAGE  CHURCH 

THE     PASSING     OF     THE     IMITATION    CATHEDRAL    AND 
THE  CUMING  OF  A  TYPE  THAT  IS  ENDURING  AND  NOBLE 

BY 

ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


TO  DO  small  things  greatly  —  to  con- 
cede their  smallncss,  yet  revere  it  — 
is  the  splendid  ideal  that  guidt^s  the 
new  movemi-'nt  for  giving  dignity  and  beauty 
to  the  village  church.  We  are  outgrowing 
the  impulse  to  make  little  things  seem  big. 
We  have  already  attained  that  sanity  which 
begins  to  discover  I  he  nobility  of  working 
in  miniature  —  if  only,  within  its  limitations, 
the  miniature  achieves  (jerfection. 

Few  contrasts  in  our  artistic  history  are  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  old  and  the  new 
churches  in  our  suburbs  and  rural  centres. 
The  older  ones,  though  not  always  devoid  of 
attractiveness,  usually  express  a  dfsire  to  make 
a  small  thing  great  by  depriving  it  of  its  in- 
herent character,  which  is  smallness.  Need- 
less height,  to  adroit  galleries  in  which  no  one 
sits;  tall  spires,  aiming  at  se^nsationalism  more 


often  than  at  grace;    a  skyline  thrust   hig 
for  mere  sake  of  show  —  such  devices,  thought^ 
the  elder  architects,  would  yield  a  cathedral ' 
elTect*    To  that  extravagant  aim  they  sacri- 
ficed richness  of  material  and  elegance  of  orna- 
ment.    And    they    failed    in    their    purjxise. , 
They  produced  not  a  small  cathedral  but  a| 
parody  of  a  cathedral,  not  a  heroic  design 
but  a  mock-heroic  anomUy. 

HONESTV   THE    BEST    POUCY 

This  induced  reaction,  as  was  only  natural. 
Would  it  not  be  more  sensible,  and  therefore ' 
more  dignified,  to  own  up  to  the  smallness — 
no  disgrace  when  confessed  frankly  — of  ihe 
village  church?  Why  not  let  it  stand  forth, 
unashamed,  as  a  little  meeting  place  for  a 
little  company  of  worshipers?  Unfortunately 
though,  this  return  to  sincerity  was  accom- 
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plished  at  the  least  favored  moment.  Queen 
Anne  had  set  in,  American  architecture  was 
tipsy  with  quccrness*  The  churches  it  buih 
during  that  carnival  of  gew-gaws  and  fantastic 
shingles  had  the  merit  of  honesty  but  not  that 
of  appropriateness.  It  was  hard  to  tell  a 
church  from  a  roller-skating  rink.  Sometimes 
the  church  resembled  a  sort  of  romantic 
chicken -house.  Sometimes  you  mistook  it  for  a 
casino.  And  yet  the  break  wilh  the  mock 
heroic  had  been  accomplished ;  people  found 
that  they  could  be  ha]>py  without  trav- 
estying Salisbury  Cathedral  or  setting  op  a 


style.  New  fashions,  however  charming  at 
first,  may  soon  become  hideous;  they  suit  a 
passing  mood;  we  cannot  be  sure  but  the 
years  will  make  us  wonder  that  we  ever  ad- 
mired them.  Okl  fashions,  on  the  other  hand 
—  that  is,  old  fashions  that  people  have 
for  centuries  continued  to  admire  —  give 
promise  of  permanent  delight-  They  have 
appealetl  lo  some  primal  instinct  of  eye  and 
heart,  and  primal  instincts  are  enduring. 
So  it  was  reasonable  that  the  architects  should 
turn  to  the  past  for  suggestions  for  village 
churches.    They  turned  to  the  ancient  chapels 


A  STONE  CHURCH  IN  A  CLOSELY  Bl  JLT    UP  .SUBURB 
An  a<]apiai!on  of  ibe  Englist^  not  hie  rhapel 


G^iodhuF.  a^td  f-CTfuson,  archtlccts 


$10,000  York  Minster;  the  next  step  was  to  be 
doing  greatly  what  they  had  already  learned  to 
do  candidly.  Pretense,  which  has  never  been 
honored  in  Christian  doctrine,  had  ceased 
to  be  honored  in  Christian  architecture; 
it  remained  to  infuse  beauty  into  that  frank- 
ness which  had  agreed  to  accept  littleness 
as  no  ignominy* 

THE   FAILURE  OF   THE   MAKESHtFT   TYPE 

The  quickness  with  which  we  wearied  of 
Queen  Anne  brought  its  useful  lesson.  In 
buUdlBg  it  is  safest  to  keep  to  a  time-honored 


of  rural  England  and  to  the  beautiful,  small 
churches  of  the  little  English  towns.  Men 
of  our  own  blood  had  built  them  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Men  of  our  own  blood  had  for 
hundreds  of  years  cherished  and  loved  them. 
And  ever  since  Americans  llrst  went  louring 
in  England,  the  sweet  dignity  of  those  ancient 
places  of  worship  Krs  found  something  to 
respond  to  it  in  the  American  sensibility. 

PROGRESS   DEPENDENT   tiPON   THE    PUBLIC 

There  is  this  distressing  thing  about  being 
an  architect;  you  can  buOd  only  what  your 
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A   SMALL  CAllluLlL   CHLkCH    IS    A  OjL  M  KV  SUbliRU 

clients  will  let  you  buikL  They  pass  upon 
your  plans,  vetoing  as  they  like.  Here, 
however,  there  existed  a  suflficient  body  of 
appreciation,  due  to  travel,  to  warrant  the 
architects  in  urging  the  merits  of  the  English 
(lothic,  Tluir  j>lea  prevailed,  as  any  reader 
will  understand  who  studies  the  photographs 
published  with  this  article*  A  few  adapta- 
lions,  a  few  changes  for  utility's  sake,  have 
given  118  English  (iothic  chapels  in  a  hundred 
American  villages  —some  of  them  very  tiny 
churches,  others  almost  as  big  as  those  in 
tow^n;  some  severe  in  treatment,  olhers  flower- 
ing outjnto  delicate  ornament;  some  with  low 
towers,  some  with  high;  but  all,  when  designed 
by  men  w*ho  have  caught  the  Gothic  imfjulse, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  Old  England,  which 
was  once  the  home  of  many  of  our  people. 
Even  w^hen  set  down  in  our  own  lively  villages, 
they  have  a  look  of  having  always  been  there. 
You  feel  that  your  ancestors  might  have  looked 
upon  I  hat  crenelated  tower  and  passe<l  in 
and  out  at  the  low-arched  door  that  piertxs 
the  thick  stone  wall.  The  ivies  that  clamber 
over  the  stout  buttresses  might,  for  all  appear- 
ance, have  bc^*n  planted  by  Roundheads  or  Cav- 
aliers. The  window  in  the  fH>inted  gable  might 
have  set^n  ils  mull  ions  and  traceries  carded  by 
believers  who  wrought  for  their  souPs  salvation. 
The  whole  exquisite  design  fits  the  modem 
American  sense  of  appropriateness,  just  as  it 
httc^d  and  sljlt  fits  that  of  our  English  kins- 
folk.    It  will  continue  so  to  do. 

THE   GLOEIFIED   CHAPEL 

In  forni,  in  construction,  in  material,  and 
in  finishj  these  new  churches  have  brought 


alxiui  a  veritable  revolution.  Instead  of 
the  pocket  cathedral  w^e  have  the  glorified 
chapel;  instead  of  the  almost -casino  and  the 
jicrhaps- roller- rink,  we  see  an  unmistakably 
religious  edifice.  Instead  of  soaring  roof  and 
up-leaping  spire,  w^e  now  have  a  low  skyline 
and  a  stout  spireless  lower  in  keeping  with  the 
limited  area  that  the  Ijuilding  covers. 

Meanwhile,  heav)'  masonry  suggests  that 
men  have  set  up  .something  enduring,  as  a 
symbol  of  enduring  faith.  Such  construction 
will  last  for  centuries.  Wliat  a  contrast  to 
the  flimsy,  clajiboarded  meeting-houses,  w^hich 
fall  so  swiftly  into  decay!  Besides,  the  struc- 
ture is  rational.  Those  heavy  buttresses  are 
not  merely  for  ornament,  like  the  shingled 
ones  that  rlelighted  the  devotees  of  Queen 
Anne;  on  the  contrary  they  give  additional 
strength   to   walls  already  strong. 

In  material,  too,  there  is  an  admirable 
advance.  Stone,  the  best  stone,  bears  witness 
to  the  seriousness,  jx'rhaps  even  the  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  tniilders.  You  recognize  that 
they  felt  that  the  house  of  prayer  w*as  too 
sacred  for  cheap  or  tawdry  stuff,  such  as 
brick  or  baser  matter,  to  be  wrought  into, 
An  end  of  %vood  painted  to  look  like  stone; 
an  end  of  all  shams,  makeshifts,  and  vulgar 
cheats!  And  whenever  men  buUd  in  this 
earnest  spirit,  the  very  winds  and  rains  are 
with  them.  When  worn  with  time,  these 
noble  walls  will  be  more  beautiful  than  they 
are  to-<lay;  moreover,  they  welcome  the  wood* 
bine  and  the  ivy  and  are  gladdened  when  Ihc 
mosavs  come.  After  the  centuries  have  soften* 
ed  and  ripened  and  blessed   their  loveliness, 
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A  COL'NTRY    UNITARIAN    CHURCH    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 
With  an  appearance  of  stability  and  fitness  ^^th  its  surroundings 
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the  American  English  Gothic  churches  will 
be  the  joy  of  painters  and  an  inspiration  to 
poets,  while  touching  a  tender  responsiveness 
m  aU  who  feel  their  reUgious  spirit. 

RESTRAmED    ORNAMENTATION 

In  finish  they  live  up  to  the  same  principle 
that  has  ruled  the  work  of  such  architects  as 

I  Messrs    McKim,  Mead,   and   White,   though 


with  ornament.  It  is  restful,  dignified,  religious 
—a  thing  done  solemnly,  yet  with  a  solemn  Joy. 
With  the  rest  comes  a  new  insistence  upon 
greenery.  Without  spaciou.^  lawns,  without 
the  pleasantness  of  surrounding  trees,  and 
without  the  grace  and  clinging  prettiness  of 
vines,  the  Gothic  chajx^  wears  a  certain  look 
of  grimness.  Verdure,  in  this  instance j  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  architect's  plans  and  speci- 
fications.    And   as   leaf,   branch,   and    blade 


'tAiij^  in-H>lhiir,  antl  h'i:ri[yT()i4i  ftik-lil/i^k^ti 


THK  UUTIIIC  CHURCHES  HAVE  SOLID,  HONEST  STONE  DECORATIONS 
A   l^nitariaTi   rhyrch  in  a  ^t^'=lide^l^al  suburli 


confine  the  area  of  ornament,  yet  within  that 
area  they  elaborate  it  richly,  (}reat  flat 
spaces  go  undecoratcd,  depending  for  their 
beauty  upon  the  perfection  of  the  material 
and  its  perfect  adjustment.  Faultlessly  exe- 
cuted masonr)^  has  a  splendor  of  its  own. 
Then,  when  a  limited  space  —  window,  let 
us  say  —  receives  decoration,  the  finest  design 
is  wrought  in  the  finest  of  materials*  Stone 
mull  ions  divide  the  window  vertically,  stone 
traceries  weave  a  wondrous  pattern  in  its 
(X)inted  top.  If  stone  copings  enclose  a  door- 
way, they  are  cunningly  chiseled.  If  a  pin- 
nacle terminates  in  finials,  each  is  as  chastely 
wrought  as  a  jeweh  The  total  effect  is  the 
beauty  that  inheres  in  formj  touched  reverently 


belong  with  the  English  chapel,  so  the  English 
chapel  belongs  with  them.  There  is  about  it 
something  that  suggests  the  rock  Jul  ting  out 
in  a  grove,  the  stray  boulder  lodged  in  the 
forest  among  ferns  and  tangled  creepers. 

A    FITTING    INTERIOR 

But  what  of  the  chapel's  interior?  Again 
the  same  solidity,  the  same  honesty,  the  same 
limitation  of  decoration  as  regards  area^  the 
same  luxuriance  of  decoration  within  its  allotted 
space,  Windows^  sa\^e  thoso  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  will  not  be  large,  but  they  will  be 
exquisitely  $ha]>ed,  while  the  large  ones,  with 
their  magnificent  traceries,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gorgeous  effects  in  stained  glass. 
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Great  rafters,  supporting  the  arched  roof, 
are  fashioned  simply  and  with  supreme  ele* 
gance*  Yet  it  is  to  form  less  than  to  the  treat- 
ment of  detail  that  ihe  little  auditorium  owes 
its  beauty  and  its  fitness.  The  pointed  arches 
of  doors  and  windows  find  themsehes  repeated 
in  the  lines  of  the  roof,  and  the  lowness  of  the 
roof  gives  an  impression  almost  of  privacy; 
you  are  not  at  your  devotions  in  a  large,  gaunt 
place,  but  closeted,  so  to  speak,  in  company. 


was  asked  of  them  but  devoting  their  best 
energ)^  to  doing  that  litUe  supremely.  To  this 
end  they  have  given  time,  patience,  and  no 
paltry  sum  of  money.  They  have  monumental- 
ized those  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  are 
most  civilized  because  they  are  most  Christian. 

AN  AECHITECTUUE  THAT  REFLECTS  CHAEACTER 

In  scores  of  American  villages  rages  to-day 
a  debate  as  to  what  type  of  church  shall  suc- 


THE  INTERIORS  UNCROWDKU  WITH  USELESS  ORNAMENT 
The  rxterior  of  the  church  is  show  n  on  the  opposite  paRe 


Instead  of  the  mass-meeting  idea,  it  is 
the  sanctuary  idea.  The  voices  of  singers 
and  preacher  come  with  a  more  intimately 
personal  spirit  than  was  possible  in  the  highj 
big,  and  ali-but-echoing  halls  which  we  once 
thought  appropriate, 

Ne%TrlheIess,  it  is  not  form,  nor  construc- 
tion, nor  finish,  nor  the  grave  charm  of  interior 
I  hat  most  impresses  the  behohler.  Back  of 
all  these  graces,  he  reads  a  finer  one,  '*  Here, " 
the  chapel  seems  to  say. ''  is  a  group  of  believers 
who  have  done  a  small  thing  greatly.''  Dis- 
daining sham,  they  have  shown  sincerity. 
They  have  revered  their  small  but  splendid 
opportunity  and  glorified  it  by  fulfilling  its 
natural  possibilities,  not  seeking  to  do  more  than 


ceed  the  tottering  edifice  built  in  those  un- 
enlightened years  that  made  American  archi- 
tecture a  horror.  Some  argue  for  the  blatant 
style,  urging  ostentation  at  cost  of  genuine- 
ness; they  would  rather  have  a  shingled 
steeple  two  hundred  feet  high  than  a  masonry 
tower  fifty  feet  high;  they  prefer  a  giddy, 
checker- board  roof,  lofty  and  showy,  to  the 
low  and  reasonable  skyline;  ihey  jjlead  for 
a  profusion  of  fantastic  ornament.  In  a  word, 
they  act  as  if  planning  a  sanctified  exposition 
building.  On  the  other  handj  there  are  those 
who  take  their  problem  as  they  find  it,  respect 
its  limitations,  and  aspire  to  work  greatly 
within  them.  They  can  scarce  do  better 
by  way  of  persuading  the  disciples  of  display 
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■  than  to  sh:;w  them  the  charming,  dignified, 

^B  rational,  and  permanently  lovely  little  chapels 

^M  which,  happily^  are  no  longer  rare  in  American 

^M  villages.     Then  li-t  them  emphasize  the  prin- 

^M  ciplc,  old  but  still  inadequately  obsen^ed,  that 

^m  architecture  reflects  character.     He  who  builds 

^P  erects  an  emblem   not  only  of  his  xsthetic, 
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helping  the  cities  to  be  beUcr  ordered  and 
more  dignified;  and  a  similar  upward  tendency 
in  architecture  is  beginning  li  show  itself  in  the 
country.  The  increasing  desire  of  the  [jeopic 
for  good,  honest,  functional  archiieclurc  is 
improving  the  looks  of  our  villages  by  substi- 
tuting  beautiful    places   of   worshij)  for   ihe 


AN  ENGLISH  GOTHIC  BUILDING   FOR  A  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
This  type  *'  sTn^  *'  '  Ic  meeiing  place  for  a  Uuk  company  of  pt'opk.  a  glorified  chapel/* 

..it^&€;!»  and  is  u&ed  by  all  stfcts  alike 


.M  moral  svli.  And  the  English 
church,  with  its  candor,  its  earnest- 
nes)o,  its  reverent  simplicity,  and  its  refusal 
to  tolerate  any  sort  of  pretense  or  vulgar  show, 
becomes  an  enduring  memorial  to  the  spirit 
that  fashioned  it* 

THE  lMPRO\-EMENT  OF  THE   VILLAGES 

The  mechanical   and   commercial  forces^ 
and    forces    only   sccondarilv  esthetic  —  are 


unsightly  spired  imitation  cathedrals  which 
used  to  be  the  most  prominent  buildings  in 
the  country  towns.  For  in  the  villages  and 
suburban  towns  where  the  churches  are 
often  the  largest  and  most  centrally  Icnrated 
buildings,  they  give  character  to  the  whole 
community.  Their  architecture  therefore  is 
important  to  the  community.  Its  importance 
Is  of  an  even  w^ider  radius,  for  these  villages 
in  turn  give  character  to  the  whole  countryside. 


RE-ENACTING 


300   YEARS    OF   QUEBEC'S 
HISTORY 


THE    COMING    TERCENTENARY   PAGEANT    OF    4,000  PEOPLE 
AIDED   BY   WARSHIPS   AND   SOLDIERS    OF  THREE   NATIONS 

BY 

J.    N.    MCILWRAITH. 

[author    of    "the    span    O*    LUE,"    "a   child's    history   op   CANADA"    ETC.] 


ON  MONDAY,  July  20, 1908,  will  begin 
the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Quebec  —  a  celebration 
different  from  any  other  ever  held  on  this 
continent,  and  of  its  kind  more  imposing  and 
dramatic  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  A 
great  historical  pageant  is  to  be  given  before 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  will  gather  to 
honor  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Canada.  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles, 
who  was  master  of  the  successful  pageant  at 
Oxford  last  year  has  been  engaged  to  conduct 
that  at  Quebec.  He  has  given  a  slight  outline 
of  his  plans. 

A   PLAN   OF   THE    CELEBRATION 

"  On  the  bank  of  the  river  Jacques  Cartier  will 
plant  his  cross  and  read  to  the  assembled  Indians 
the  very  words  he  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Lairet 
400  years  ago.  Then  down  to  the  river  he  will 
go,  taking  with  him  the  Algonquin  chief;  and, 
their  wild  dances  hushed,  the  Indians  will  accom- 
pany him  to  the  boat,  and  paddle  away  in  their 
canoes  as  he  sets  out  on  his  journey  back  to 
France.  Then  you  will  be  transplanted  to  the 
gardens  of  Fontainebleau,  to  the  proud  court  of 
Franjois  I.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  courtiers,  and 
knights,  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  will 
come  into  view,  while  Jacques  Cartier,  at  the 
command  of  his  King,  recounts  his  discovery  of  the 
great  western  country.  Then  some  years  pass  by 
and  at  the  court  of  another  King,  Henri  IV.,  we  see 
Champlain  receiving  his  commission  to  set  out 
on  his  journey  of  discovery,  where  the  brave 
Cartier  had  been  in  the  century  preceding.  We 
are  transported  again  to  see  Champlain  in  other 
scenes  of  his  life  in  the  new  country  and  the  new 
city  he  has  founded.  So  we  pass  on  in  quickly 
varying  sequence  through  many  historic  scenes, 
the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  Mother  Marie, 
the  founder  of  the  Ursulines. 

"  We  are  shown  Dollard,  the  hero  of  Montreal, 
with  his  band  of  the  faithful  sixteen  making  a 
stand  against  the  hordes  of  savages,  and  so  saving 


Canada.  The  furious  Indian  battle  will  be  seen 
before  our  eyes,  the  little  fort  with  its  brave  oc- 
cupants will  stand  out  against  the  flight  of  arrows 
and  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Iroquois.  Until 
at  last  the  brave  fight  of  the  heroes  comes  to  an 
end  and  a  heap  of  ashes  is  all  that  is  left.  Then 
on  to  a  stately  scene  in  which  mil  figure  one  of  the 
saints  of  old  time,  the  noble  and  venerable  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Laval,  who,  surrounded  with  all  the 
state  and  ceremony  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince, 
will  receive  the  official  representative  of  the  King; 
blazing  in  many  colored  uniforms  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy  will  pay  his  homage  to  the  church^; 
then  Daumont  de  St.  Lusson  takes  possession  — 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  —  of  the  country 
of  the  West;  Frontenac  receives  at  the  Chateau 
St.  Louis  the  envoy  of  Sir  William  Phipps;  until, 
at  last  in  one  great  final  scene,  the  like  of  which 
taxes  one's  imagination  to  the  utmost,  we  shall 
see  our  common  ancestors  side  by  side,  as  they 
have  been  ever  since,  in  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
semblies that  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  In 
one  great  group  will  be  gathered  all  of  the  histori- 
cal characters  who  have  played  their  parts  in  the 
various  scenes  and  beyond  them  some  thousands 
of  soldiers  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  America 
sent  to  do  honor  to  this  great  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion." 

A   PAGEANT   4,000   STRONG 

Four  thousand  Quebcckers,  many  of  them 
decendants  of  the  original  participators,  vill 
take  part  in  the  spectacular  reproductior  of 
these  stirring  scenes. 

While  the  pageant  is  in  progress  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators  will  be  carried  back  to  the  actual 
occurrences  upon  this  historic  ground.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  fancy  will  sec  again  the  skirmish 
which  changed  the  destiny  of  a  continent,  the 
fight  between  the  French  and  the  English  on 
September  15,  1759.  Again  will  Wolfe  toil 
up  the  cliff  with  his  small  army;  again  will 
Montcalm  sally  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him; 
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again  will  the  leaders  fall  and  the  war-cry 
of  the  Highlanders  be  heard  as  they  chase 
the  French  backward  into  the  town  or  helter- 
skelter  over  the  hillside  to  their  camp  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Charles. 

The  scene  most  vividly  recurring  to  French- 
Canadian  eyes  will  be  that  of  the  following 
spring  when  those  same  Highlanders,  ragged, 
sick,  and  half  starved,  after  a  bitter  winter  spent 
in  holding  the  ruined  city,  rushed  out  under 
General  Murray  to  meet  their  French  besieger 
General  Levis  and  were  defeated  by  him. 

The  two  battles  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
creditable  alike  to  the  French  and  the  English, 
serve  to  create  a  common  desire  for  their 
[)reservation  as  free  from  unsightly  buildings 
as  they  were  when  they  served  as  pasture  land 
for  Abraham  Martin,  the  pilot  of  Scotch 
descent,  to  whom  Champlain  granted  land 
as  far  back  as  1635. 

THE   SCENERY   OF   QUEBEC 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  at  Quebec 
makes  a  fit  setting  for  the  events  which  are 
to  be  portrayed.  The  city  is  built  on  a  great 
cliff  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
narrows  down  until  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  width  where  the  British  ships  with  Wolfe's 
men  floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide  watching 
for  a  chance  to  make  a  landing  which  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  French  fire.  To  the 
north  of  the  promontory,  considered  impreg- 
nable until  Wolfe  climbed  it,  the  land  slopes 
down  more  gently  to  the  broad,  sunlit  valley 
of  the  St.  Charles,  where  one  wing  of  the 
army  of  Montcalm  was  encamped  defending 
the  approach  to  the  city. 

At  the  juncture  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the 
Lairet  is  the  place  where  Jacques  Cartier 
spent  the  winter  of  1535-36,  and  where 
the  first  Jesuit  mission  was  erected  in  1625. 
Almost  every  foot  of  ground  in  and  around 
Quebec  was  the  scene  of  some  historic  event. 
From  the  Dufferin  terrace  the  city  looks 
across  at  the  forts  of  Point  Levis  whence 
procet^led  the  British  bom!)ar(lment  during 
the  summer  of  i75().  From  the  same  em- 
inence at  an  earlier  lime  Frontenac  had  thun- 
dered defiance  at  another  British  fleet. 

On  the  same  Dufferin  terrace  stands  tlie 
monument  to  Champlain  erected  ten  years 
ago  above  the  six)t  in  the  cliffside  where  a 
moldering  coffin,  supposed  to  be  his,  was 
discovered. 

The  terrace  connects  with  the  narrow  board- 


walk round  the  cliff,  below  the  citadel  and  above 
Champlain  Street,  where  the  American  General 
Montgomery  met  his  death  while  trying  to  make 
connection  with  Benedict  Arnold  at  the  foot  of 
Mountain  Hill  for  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
Five  times  has  the  old  city  been  besieged  — 
1629,  1690,  1759,  1760,  1775  —  but  the  peace- 
ful invasion  of  this  summer  will  be  niunerically 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 

THE  MONUMENTS  AND  THE  CITADEL 

Visitors  will  admire  the  impartiality  with 
which  monuments  have  been  erected,  the 
same  shaft  doing  duty  for  rival  generals  —  one 
to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  in  the  Governor's 
Gardens;  one  to  L^vis  and  Murray  on  the 
Ste.  Foye  Road.  The  citadel,  which  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  town,  is  not  the  one  which 
stood  in  the  times  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe- 
It  is  fairly  modem,  as  things  go  in  Quebec, 
being  built  upon  designs  approved  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  citadel  preceding 
the  present  one  was  built  by  Governor-General 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand.  During  his  incum- 
bency Horatio  Nelson,  then  captain  of  the 
Albemarle  came  to  Quebec  and  fell  so  des- 
perately in  love  with  one  of  its  belles  that  he  was 
in  two  minds  whether  to  sail  with  his  ships 
when  ordered  away  or  not.  Nelson's  was  a 
peaceful  visit,  but  other  sea  captains  have  come 
upon  warlike  errands,  and  their  success  has 
been  commemorated  by  the  building  and 
rebuilding  of  the  small  churches  on  the  site  of 
Champlain\s  original  building,  called  N6tre 
Dame  des  Victoires 

QUEBEC  STILL  FRENCH  AND  CATHOLIC 

For  a  century  and  a  half  Canada  has  been 
English,  but  Quebec  remains  French  and 
Catholic  as  before,  for  the  English  realized 
that  the  maintenance  of  her  language,  laws, 
anfl  religion  was  the  only  means  of  preventing 
Canada  from  joining  hands  with  the  English 
colonies  to  the  South  in  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  ll  is  said  to  be  more  Catholic 
than  Rome  itself,  and  there  are  domiciled  in 
(J>ui'l)ec  certain  orders  of  i)riests  and  nuns 
exiled  from  France.  Soutanes  and  sandals, 
white  scr^e  ii;o\vns  and  llaring  caps  are  com- 
mon si  lights  in  Quebec. 

At  the  tercentenary  celebration  there  will 
be  a  notabk*  com])any  gathered.  In  the 
Citadel  is  to  be  quartered  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  is  to  have  thirteen  battleships 
as  an  escort  besides  a  company  of  Life-Guards. 
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The  Gordon  Highlanders,  with  whom  the 
Canadian  troops  were  associated  in  South 
Africa,  are  also  coming.  From  England,  too, 
comes  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  there  will  be  official  representatives  from 
the  United  States,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  Newfoundland  —  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  around  the  world.  There 
will  be  a  representative  from  the  French 
Republic  and  also  from  the  town  of  Brouage, 
the  birthplace  of  Quebec's  founder,  Samuel  do 
Champlain. 

Fleets  of  three  nations  will  be  in  the  harbor 
and  armies  of  three  nations  on  the  plains,  and 
there  will  be  a  bombardment  of  the  ancient 
city  with  fireworks  that  shall  excel  in  brilliancy 


though  not  in  destructiveness  any  of  those 
which  it  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

TO   PRESERVE  THE   PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM 

The  tercentenary  celebration  is  distinctly 
French-Canadian,  but  the  present  English 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  Earl  Grey, 
has  seen  in  it  an  opportunity  to  incorpo- 
rate a  plan  in  which  the  whole  of  Canada  is 
interested,  the  preservation  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  His  plan  includes  building  a 
driveway  seventy-five  feet  wide  encircling  the 
cliff  and  the  erection  of  a  great  monument  to 
peace  which  will  greet  the  incoming  ships  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  greets  those  entering  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 
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THE  most  interesting  and  impressive 
social  movement  to  be  observed  in 
the  world  to-day,  unless  it  be  Russia 
trying  to  comprehend  democracy,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  American  republic  trying  to 
adjust  its  new  self  to  its  old  self  so  organically 
that  it  shall  lose  neither  the  individualism 
which  guarantees  freedom,  nor  the  cooperative 
genius  which  insures  power  and  progress. 
To  me,  at  least,  the  most  impressive  phase  of 
that  struggle  is  the  self-reliant  effort  of  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union  to  transform 
their  economic  and  social  life,  to  master  the 
weapons  of  an  industrial  civilization,  and  to 
breathe  easily  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century 
Americanism,  without  sacrificing  their  deepest 
political  and  social  instincts. 

FIVE  ERAS  OF   SOUTHERN  HISTORY 

My  particular  theme  is  the  building  spirit 
now  at  work  in  the  states  of  the  South.  To 
understand  the  present  South,  one  must  have 
for  a  background  five  other  Souths,  forming 
a  very  dramatic  and  moving  story  in  American 
life.  There  is  first  to  be  considered  the 
nationalistic  and  imperial  South.  Up  to  1830 
it  is  not  always  clear  to  students  of  American 


history  that  the  seat  of  active  nationalism  and 
imperialism  was  in  the  South.  It  was  the  era 
of  the  Virginia  country  gentleman  and  his 
kind  throughout  the  South.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  ever  could  have  been  any 
union  without  the  continental  thinking  and 
thrilling  nationalism  of  this  group  of  men. 
One  needs  only  to  add  Hamilton  to  such  a 
group  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  the  Union  can 
almost  be  accredited  to  their  combined 
genius. 

From  1830  to  i860  there  existed  what  might 
be  called  the  self-centred  and  defensive 
South.  Unable,  through  the  influences  arising 
from  the  presence  of  the  African  m  her  life, 
to  engage  in  sincere  debate  with  herself,  and 
exposed  to  the  hostile  and  oftentimes  cruel 
criticisms  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  buoyant 
nationalism  and  growth  soon  changed  into  one 
of  introspection  and  defense.  This  is  the 
South  that  has  fixed  itself  in  the  imagination  of 
men.  This  is  the  South  that,  under  a  genera- 
tion of  harsh  criticism,  developed  abnormal 
popular  sensitiveness,  so  that  it  is  still  very 
hard  for  a  man  who  loves  the  South  and  knows 
its  virtues  and  tragedies  to  criticise  it  bluntly. 
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or  for  the  people  themselves,  who  have  endured 
that  criticism  and  suffered  under  these  trag- 
edies, to  receive  such  criticism  impersonally 
and  i)aticntly.  The  great  ciorrective  forces 
of  bold  thinking  and  plain  speaking  are  not 
yet  at  ])lay  as  lliey  should  be  in  our  public  hfe, 
though  material  strength  and  unity  of  aims  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  are  daily  lessening  this 
one  stunting  inheritance  of  years  of  isolation. 

This  defensive  South  was  a  land  of  few 
cities  or  centres  of  population,  clinging  to  a 
few  central  ideas.  It  was  a  land  wherein  a 
tumultuous  love  of  liberty  and  of  chartered 
rights  existed  side  by  side  with  human  slavery; 
wherein  aristocracy  and  democracy  went  arm 
in  arm  together  for  the  last  time  in  human 
history.  This  system  "did  not  produce  in  a 
jusi  degree  either  wealth  or  letters;  yet  it 
did  some  things  remarkably  well.  Out  of  it 
issued  a  small  but  wonderfully  alert  and 
powerful  political  force.  The  strength  of 
this  force  was  not  so  much  in  its  power  of 
social  imagination  or  breadth  of  vision,  as  in 
an  intlexible  public  integrity  and  a  certain 
elevation  of  thought  about  the  State  and  the 
whole  idea  of  i)ublic  service;  a  ])assion  for 
princi];les,  though  they  lead  to  ruin;  and  an 
intense  singleness  of  aim.  This  society  had  its 
faults  and  it  was  doomed  to  pass,  but  there 
Hved  in  it  a  dee])  historical  meaning.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  sj)irit  of  romanticism  with  its 
central  note  of  exaltation  of  |)ersonality  and  of 
the  class  feeling  above  general  social  progress; 
and  here  was  the  heroic  trarlition,  with  its 
attributes  of  feeling  and  sj)<)ntiineity  and 
heady  enteri)risi',  making  il.^  hiM  stand  in  the 
new  West  against  efficiency  and  corret  tness 
and  form. 

The  dominant  units  of  this  society  were 
men  of  English  and  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
breeding  and  consciousness,  caught  in  the 
grij)  of  an  eccmomic  misconception  and  una1)le 
to  extricate  themselves  from  it  by  any  wisdom 
of  the  time.  This  society  as  early  as  iSco 
was  as  homogeneous  as  England  or  France 
to-day.  It  has  retained  this  homogeneity, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  v/onder- 
ful  re-ordering  of  Southern  society  since  1S70 
is  the  work  01  this  homogeneous  population. 
The  only  truly  Anglo-Saxon  communities  in 
the  world  to-day  are  in  rural  England  and  the 
Southern  slates.  These  men  were  proud  men; 
the  dogma  of  local  self-government  was  their 
deepest  [)olitical  conviction;  they  did  not  enjoy 
being  told  how  to  order  their  affairs;  and,  so, 


they  molded  their  society  and  fulfilled  their 

destiny. 

As  I  perceive  the  republic  to-day,  working 
its  will  among  the  nations,  a  feeling  comes 
that  the  defensive  and  self-conscious  South 
did  the  nation  a  high  service,  by  projecting 
into  its  body  of  energy  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
ideas,  of  passion  for  principles,  of  romantic 
devotion  to  causes;  and  it  is  for  our  soul's 
good,  I  believe,  that  we  breathe  deeply  of  that 
old  air  of  leisure  and  of  love  of  home  and 
country  life,  and  that  as  a  nation  we  are  taking 
more  thought  of  the  conceptions  of  that  age 
about  personality,  dignity,  and  service.  And, 
as  we  forge  still  further  forward,  I  believe  we 
shall  hark  back  with  benefit  to  that  single- 
minded  but  romantic  age,  blotted  out  almost 
without  warning  as  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest, 
with  its  consciousness  of  self  and  of  personal 
values,  such  as  dignity  held  second  to  honor; 
that  gameness  in  the  blood;  that  grand  manner; 
that  archaic  pride  of  honorable  descent; 
that  steadfastness  of  ideas;  that  mingling  of 
the  sim])licity  of  a  shepherd  with  the  pride  of 
a  king;  that  ** moral  elegance"  in  matters 
constituting  a  public  trust. 

From  1861  to  1865,  the  defensive  passed 
easily  into  the  militant  South,  counting  it  a 
jjrivilege  and  a  glory  to  stake  all  for  its  faiths 
and  theories  upon  the  issues  of  war. 

And  then  from  1865  to  1880,  let  us  say, 
there  existed  the  submerged  South,  the  silent, 
the  enduring,  the  patient,  the  grim  South, 
walking  in  an  economic  and  social  "valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death."  Our  poor  human 
nature  has  never  been  put  to  a  severer  test 
than  was  this  enduring  South,  and  our  poor 
human  nature  has  nowhere  endured  that  test 
more  finely.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
it  was  sought  to  place  over  a  white  race  as 
their  rulers  a  black  race,  recently  held  by 
them  in  slavery.  Their  sense  of  superiority 
to  the  race  so  set  over  them,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary unity,  welded  still  more  firmly  by 
the  fires  of  war,  alone  enabled  Southern  whites 
to  emerge  whole  from  the  ordeal.  It  was  a 
sad  time,  and  left  behind  a  bitter  de|X)sit. 
Only  the  great  spirits  of  the  era  had  the 
strength  to  pass  ha})pily  from  that  age  to  this, 
a  spiritual  distance  of  three  hundred  years. 

This  is  wliy  we  who  were  born  in  a  later 
day  think  so  tenderly  of  the  gray-haired  man 
of  tlie  South  to-day,  whose  heart  is  unpoisoned 
with  hate  or  revenge,  whose  spirit  is  young 
and  hopeful,  and  whose  devotion  to  his  whol? 
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country,  which  no  power  now  can  ever  break, 
is  as  clear  and  high  as  was  his  faithfulness  to 
the  flag  which  his  courage  advanced  so  high 
and  so  far.  I  remember  it  all  dimly  as  a  boy 
at  school,  reciting  Father  Ryan's  "Conquered 
Banner"  and  the  mournful  threnodies  of  the 
period.  I  remember  the  sad  and  subtle 
mystery  of  my  father's  face  as  he  sat  on  his 
gallery  and  gazed  wistfully  over  the  world 
which  seemed  so  bright  and  alluring  to  my 
young  spirit.  He  was  striving  m  middle  life 
to  adjust  himself  to  a  new  world,  whose 
features  he  could  not  recognize,  and  in  which 
he  must  live  and  work  as  he  had  in  the  world 
gone  from  him  forever,  amid  the  flashing  of 
the  guns.  That  he  crossed  the  perilous  bridge 
between  the  eras  safely  and  strongly  was  his 
best  legacy  to  me.  That  General  Lee  as  a 
quiet  teacher  of  youth  made  the  great  adjust- 
ment so  simply,  that  he  somehow  contrived 
in  such  work  to  wear  defeat  like  a  laurel  crown, 
is  the  chief  est  reason  for  the  vast  love  for  him 
which  abides  in  Southern  hearts. 

SEVEN    PROBLEMS    OF   THE    GROWING    SOUTH 

From  1880,  roughly  speaking,  until  this 
hour,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  emergent 
and  Growing  South,  striving  to  maintain  its 
essential  social  and  political  traditions,  and 
yet,  with  a  completely  altered  economic  point 
of  view,  transferring  its  energies  from  combat- 
ing and  enduring  to  building  and  growing. 

Instinctively,  as  has  every  renaissance  period, 
the  Southern  States  have  expended  their 
chiefest  energies  on  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  social  tasks  —  education.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  understand,  to  face,  and  to  conquer 
the  following  conditions,  in  order  to  establish 
solidly  in  Southern  life  an  enduring  system 
of  democratic  education: 

1.  The  free  public  school  was  not  possible 
in  the  South  during  its  years  of  isolation  and 
submersion,  when  plantation  life,  instead  of 
community  life,  was  the  unit;  when  indivi- 
dualism controlled  state  policy,  and  slavery 
obstructed  communal  growth. 

2.  The  South  was  rural  and  sparsely 
settled,  which  are  the  most  difficult  conditions 
for  the  spread  of  public  schools. 

3.  The  South  was  bi-racial,  involving  a 
duplication  of  educational  effort  and  a  conquest 
of  racial  difficulties. 

4.  The  South  was  the  overburdened  section 
of  America.  No  other  Americans  have  ever 
known,  in  its  direst  form,  the  discipline  of  war 


and  defeat.  No  other  region  among  the  great 
culture  nations,  not  even  France,  ever  lost  in 
less  than  a  decade  over  one-tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion, three  and  a  half  billions  of  its  wealth, 
the  form  of  its  society,  and  the  very  genius  of 
its  life,  save  a  certain  unconquerable  courage 
and  self-reliance.  No  other  region  except 
Poland  ever  knew  such  losses,  and  Poland 
ceased  to  exist.  The  year  iqoo  had  come  and 
gone  before  the  South  had  regained  its  per 
capita  wealth  of  i860. 

5.  The  South  must  pass  from  an  agri- 
cultural order,  depressed  by  poverty  and  mis- 
rule, to  an  industrial  democracy,  wherein  it 
must  regain  its  national  consciousness  in  a 
country  which  itself  was  just  beginning  to 
understand  what  real  national  self-conscious- 
ness meant. 

6.  The  character  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
South,  both  the  uncxploited  and  backward 
elements  and  the  old  sturdy  stocks,  sobered 
by  fortitude  and  woe,  promised  the  richest 
results  in  character  and  efficiency  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

7.  There  existed  in  the  South  an  untaught 
and  backward  race,  newly  and  suddenly  pro- 
jected from  slaver)^  to  citizenship  and  economic 
responsibility. 

The  state  university,  the  private  academy 
of  rare  excellence,  practical  initiative  in  the 
education  of  women,  may  be  considered  the 
chief  educational  achievements  of  the  ante- 
bellum South. 

A   SERIES   OF   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Since  1880,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
above  enumerated,  the  South  has  increased 
this  sum  of  accomplishment,  in  the  following 
directions: 

1.  The  Southern  people  have  had  the 
]K)litical  patience  and  equipoise  not  to  disturb 
the  only  good  thing  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  carpet-bag  governments,  namely,  the 
pro\isions  for  popular  education,  placed  in 
their  organic  law. 

2.  They  have  developed  an  overwhelming 
public  sentiment,  with  the  social  and  political 
agencies  necessary  to  sustain  that  sentiment, 
in  favor  of  the  education  of  all  the  people  at 
public  expense,  thus  making  of  a  social  system, 
semi-feudal  in  nature,  a  democracy  in  social 
usage^  as  well  as  in  ix)litical  philosopliy. 

3.  They  have  guided  that  sentiment  to  the 
point  where  45  per  cent,  of  all  their  public 
revenues  are  expended  upon  education.    They 
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have  increased  their  school  revenue,  in  the  last 
five  years,  $11,590,000,  and  two-thirds  of  this 
sum  has  come  from  local  taxation,  a  com- 
munity weapon  of  enormous  power,  formerly 
dreaded  by  the  property-holders  and  hated  by 
the  people  themselves,  to  whom  it  was  sparingly 
permitted. 

4.  The  South  has  developed  the  genius  of 
school  organization  necessar}'  to  create  a 
system  of  popular  education  in  Qvery  Southern 
state,  fairly  complete  as  to  its  machinery  and 
methods,  quickened  and  strengthened  by  nor- 
mal and  industrial  schools  for  both  races,  and 
vitalized  by  the  establishment  in  the  last  five 
years  of  650  public  high  schools.  In  all,  1 20 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been 
revived  or  established,  instructing  nearly  30,000 
students.  The  combined  income  of  all  • 
these  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  combined 
income  of  Harvard  and  Columbia;  but  this 
income  is  growing  steadily,  and  it  is  largely 
the  result  of  local  beneficence,  or  legislative 
wisdom.  Less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
$600,000,000  given  in  the  past  thirty  years 
to  education  has  come  southward,  and  less 
than  I  per  cent,  of  that  sum  has  come  to  the 
whites.  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  tech- 
nology, through  the  initiative  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Stale 
Governments,  has  been  carried  to  the  point 
where  1,000  Southern  boys  are  now  studying 
these  subjects,  where  one  studied  them  a 
generation  ago.  Scarcely  a  town  of  3,000 
population  exists  in  the  Southern  States  to- 
day without  a  system  of  ])ublic  schools  free  to 
all.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the 
white  race  has  been  reduced  from  25  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent,  and  of  the  colored  ran- 
from  87   per  cent,   to  45  j)er  cent. 

5.  Owing  primarily  to  the  patriotic  genius 
of  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  and  the  human 
enthusiasm  of  a  select  group  of  i)atient  men 
and  women  in  both  sections  and  of  ])()th  races, 
the  two  greatest  exyx'riment  stations  in  the 
world  for  the  training  of  a  backward  race 
have  been  established  in  the  South,  and  a  wis(» 
direction  given  to  the  education  of  the  African 
element  in  our  body  [X)litic,  whose  training 
was  missing  the  mark  widely,  owing  to  un- 
intelligent zeal  for  their  welfare  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  mingling  of  resentment  and  despair 
on  the  other. 

6.  The  ability  of  this  generation  to  recognize 
education  as  something  larger  than  mere 
learning  or  even  discipline,  to  perceive  it  as 


a  great  force  molding  national  character,  has 
caused  the  enlistment  into  this  field  of  work 
of  young  men  and  young  women  of  creative 
capacity  and  exalted  character,  who,  under 
other  conditions  in  Southern  history,  would 
have  instinctively  turned  to  political  and 
social  fields  for  distinction  and  sendee. 

7.  The  tardy  appearance  of  these  states 
in  the  field  of  democratic  educatioft  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  which  they  will  not  pass 
by,  to  avoid  many  of  the  educational  errors 
of  the  more  forward  American  communities. 
Already  one  notes  in  their  curricula  an  insis- 
tence upon  the  studies  that  give  emphasis 
to  the  duties  of  men  and  the  glory  of  ser\ice, 
rather  than  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
splendors  of  achievement.  The  whole  educa- 
tional curriculum  reveals  the  mood  of  the 
Southern  mind  in  the  effort  made  in  it  to 
discipline  the  will,  to  understand  social  and 
economic  causes,  and  to  see  the  life  about  it, 
not  as  an  atom,  but  as  a  part  of  a  related  whole. 

8.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  South, 
educationally,  has  passed  from  the  stage  of 
public  opinion-making  to  one  of  conslructive- 
ness  and  technique,  and  the  child  has  become 
the  focus  of  scientific  concern  in  law  and 
politics.  General  Assemblies  spend  one-half 
of  their  revenue  and  two-thirds  of  their  time 
in  the  passage  of  laws  touching  the  welfare 
of  youth. 

The  leading  educational  measures  before 
the  Virginia  Legislature  of  this  year  were 
these:  A  bill  to  bring  about  scientific  equal- 
ization of  taxation;  a  bill  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination and  unity  in  the  whole  educational 
scheme;  the  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion as  the  nexus  between  the  separate  parts; 
bills  })roviding  further  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers;  and  a  bill  for  compulsor}'  educa- 
tion. The  advent  of  the  scientific  spirit  in 
education  and  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
sociology  is  revealed  both  by  the  character 
of  such  legislation  and  by  the  creation  of 
<hairs  of  education,  economics,  and  sociology 
in  Southern  institutions.  In  1895  such  studies 
l)ractically  did  not  form  ])arts  of  college 
curricula.  To-day  no  leading  university  is 
without  such  cbairs,  and  the  men  in  them  are 
hel])ing  to  shape  and  enact  constructive 
legislation. 

THE    XEGROES'    ACHIKVEMENT 

The  questions  arising  out  of  the  presence 
of    the    African   in   American   life   are    not 
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questions  to  be  incidentally  discussed.  A 
wealth  of  ignorance  has  been  expended 
on  their  discussion  which  quite  sickens 
the  heart.  The  deeper  one's  knowledge  goes, 
the  greater  one's  desire  for  silence  and 
patience.  I  would,  however,  leave  these 
thoughts  with  you. 

There  are  over  8,000,000  Negroes  in  the 
South  to-day.  Each  Southern  state,  resisting 
every  effort  to  distribute  its  taxation  on  racial 
lines,  is  committed  in  its  statutes  and  laws 
to  the  training  of  the  Negro  race  at  public 
expense.  About  2,600,000  colored  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  common  schools  to-day  in  the 
Southern  States  and  17,000  in  higher  institu- 
tions. Southern  states  have  spent  $120,000,000 
on  their  education.  Northern  people,  out  of  a 
noble  sense  of  national  responsibility,  have 
contributed  $15,000,000  to  their  education, 
while  the  Negro  himself,  out  of  his  poverty,  has 
expended  nearly  $10,000,000  exclusive  of  his 
share  of  taxation.  The  Negro  race  owns 
nearly  $300,000,000  worth  of  property.  This 
is  a  pitiful  per  capita  wealth  as  compared  with 
prosperous  white  conditions,  but  it  is  wealth 
and  not  pauperism.  Negroes  are  at  work  in 
the  South  in  more  varied  forms  of  useful 
labor  than  elsewhere  on  earth.  They  acquired 
land,  in  one  state,  from  1895  to  1898,  at 
the  rate  of  over  52,000  acres  a  year.  In 
the  twelve  Southern  States,  Negro  land 
owners  in  1900  owned  173,352  farms.  In 
Virginia,  Negroes  own  1,304,471  acres  of 
land.  From  a  condition  of  absolute  illiteracy, 
practically  50  per  cent,  of  them  have  become 
literate. 

When  it  is  reflected  that  all  this  has  been 
achieved  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  but 
recently  held  as  slaves,  and  in  which  for  a 
time  they  were  placed  in  an  unnatural  and 
absurd  attitude  of  political  control,  can  any 
sane  man  assert  that  they  hayc  lived  and 
worked  under  any  conditions  of  oppression? 
Is  there  any  parallel  in  history  to  such  progress 
under  such  conditions?  If  Negroes  were 
fierce  economic  beings  like  Yankees,  or  Jews, 
or  Scotchmen,  it  might  be  claimed  that  they 
had  achieved  all  this  in  spite  of  discouragement 
and  oppression,  and  they  do  deserve  great 
praise  and  credit  for  what  they  have  done; 
but  everyone  knows  they  are  not  such  beings, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  they  could  not  have 
achieved  all  this  without  a  strong  measure  of 
justice  and  encouragement  that  entitled  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  to  the   credit 


of  having  pursued  toward  them  a  juster  and 
larger  policy  than  was  ever  before  pursued 
by  higher  groups  toward  backward  and  lower 
groups  in  any  civilization. 

Mr.  John  Morley  thinks  the  Negro  problem 
practically  unsolvable,  and  perhaps  it  is, 
but  practical  men  must  continue  to  face  it 
resolutely,  quietly,  justly.  It  is  an  American 
problem  in  a  very  concrete  sense,  though  the 
genius  of  Southern  leadership  must  be  largely 
relied  upon  for  its  wise  treatment.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  subdivision  of  land  going  on  in  rural 
life,  in  twenty-five  years  ever}'  Southern  and 
Western  city  will  face  the  Negro  problem  as 
an  irritating  race  question,  because  of  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Africans  in  their 
population.  Essentially,  the'  Negro  as  an 
irritating  race  issue  is  a  question  of  the 
presence  of  the  African  and  his  numerical 
proportion  to  the  whole  population.  In  a 
community  of  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants 
and  twenty-four  Negroes,  the  question  is  an 
academic  one  and  the  doctrinaire  and  the 
sentimentalist  have  a  beautiful  time  with  it. 
In  a  community  of  ten  thousand  white  inhabi- 
tants and  eighteen  hundred  Negroes,  there  is 
less  philosophy  and  more  silence.  In  a 
community  of  ten  thousand  white  inhab- 
itants and  ten  thousand  Negroes,  the  police- 
man supersedes  the  philosopher  in  relative 
importance,  and  the  problem  moves  along, 
as  best  it  may,  over  the  rough  ways  of 
democracy. 

Perhaps  the  chiefest  political  constructive 
act  of  Southern  genius  in  reference  to  the 
Negro  has  been  the  limitation  of  the  whole 
idea  of  manhood  suffrage,  thus  removing  the 
blacks  from  politics,  and  centering  their  thought 
on  industrial  life,  removing  frightful  tempta- 
tions from  the  politics  of  the  white  people, 
and,  in  a  large  way,  placing  the  whole  idea 
of  suffrage  on  the  highest  plane  possible  in  a 
republic.  When  all  of  its  ragged  edges  and 
incidental  injustices  have  been  worn  away, 
the  suffrage  regulations  of  the  South  in  the 
last  decade  will  be  seen  to  have  been  wise  and 
philosophical. 

WHITE    OPINION    AND    THE   NEGRO 

At  the  court  of  present  public  opinion  in 
the  South,  the  following  things,  as  to  the 
Negro- American,  have  been  settled: 

I.  The  white  race  shall  control  the  political 
development  of  the  Southern  States,  as  it  will 
and  ought  to  control  the  political  development 
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of  the  rest  of  this  republic.  As  we  were 
European  in  our  origin  and  structure,  so  we 
shall  remain,  refusing  to  become  either  Asiatic 
on  one  side  of  the  continent  or  African  on  the 
other. 

2.  Agreement  has  been  reached  that,  in 
insisting  upon  absolute  social  separateness, 
the  South  is  pursuing  a  far-sighted  policy 
of  justice,  both  to  the  Negro  as  a  race  and  to 
the  higher  groups  that  inhabit  this  nation  and 
to  civilization  at  large. 

3.  It  has  been  settled  that  the  emphasis 
laid  by .  Armstrong,  the  most  heroic  figure  in 
the  whole  struggle  and  the  wiser  leader  of 
the  Negro  race,  uiK)n  training  in  the  industrial 
and  manual  arts,  promises  the  best  returns 
in  the  development  of  the  masses  of  that  race 
as  useful  factors  in  economic  life. 

4.  Tt  has  been  settled  that  no  form  of 
peonage  or  helotry,  perils  worse  than  chattel 
slaver}%  shall  crcej)  into  our  life. 

5.  It  has  been  settled  that  the  Negro, 
having  humanity,  personality,  economic  value, 
shall  be  trained  for  citizcnslii[)  in  this  republic, 
and  that  the  South  itself  shall  exert  intelligent 
and  determining  infUience  upon  the  character 
of  that  training,  because  it  is  its  duty  so  to  act, 
and  because  extraneous  influence  may  carry 
the  Negro  further  from  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  his  environment. 

6.  It  has  jjeen  settled  that  the  final  policy 
of  the  South  toward  this  backward  man  shall 
be  a  scientific  hal)it  of  investigation  as  to  the 
facts  of  his  j)rogress,  coupled  with  an  intelligent 
interest  in  his  develoj^ment,  causing  its  thinking 
jyeople  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
individual  Negro  and  the  Negro  considered 
as  a  mere  perplexing,  evil  problem  in  sociology. 
The  best  Southern  thought  on  this  matter  is 
neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic,  but  watchful 
and  steady.  The  point  of  view  likely  to 
prevail  finally  is  the  point  of  view  that  gives 
foremost  i)lace,  not  to  the  Negro  as  a  pathetic, 
upward-striving  figure,  or  the  Negro  as  a 
tragic  burden,  !)ut  to  the  standards  of  American 
character  as  affi'ited  ])y  the  presence  of  the 
Negro  in  tliis  largest  democratic  undertaking 
of  the  white  race.  Under  changed  conditions 
and  in  a  new  age,  this  viewpoint  is  exactly 
in  the  s])irit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  ex|)ressed 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greely:  "What 
I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  1  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union; 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union." 


Has  any  group  of  human  beings  ever  caused 
so  much  social  and  political  ferment  and 
change  as  the  American  Negro?  I  wonder 
if  this  American  Negro  ever  thinks  of  the 
relative  care  bestowed  by  human  society 
upon  him  and  the  3,000,000  white  men  who 
inhabit  the  thin  soil  of  the  coastal  plain,  the 
Piedmont  Hills,  and  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. For  the  Negro,  rivers  of  blood  have 
flowed,  millions  of  treasures  have  been  spent, 
patient  lives  have  been  dedicated,  and  in  virtue 
of  all  this  expenditure  of  energy,  genius,  and 
consecration,  a  distance  has  been  created 
between  him  and  his  grandfathers  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  jungle  and  the 
university.  The  lot  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Appalachian  white  man  has  been  forgetfulncss, 
ignorance,  and  neglect.  The  world  might  as 
well  understand  that  the  Southerner  is  done 
with  this  neglect  forever.  He  sees  that  the 
redemption  of  his  community  lies  primarily 
in  the  restoration  and  development  of  the 
white  population.  Without  such  develop- 
ment the  most  renmrkable  story  of  individual 
Negro  achievement  will  tend  to  become  merely 
an  interesting  racial  phenomenon.  As  Mr. 
Albert  Shaw  has  recently  demonstrated,  the 
progress  that  is  now  evident  along  all  these 
lines,  in  the  cotton-mill,  the  school,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  "represents  the  most 
transforming  movement  in  American  society 
that  the  new  century  can  show."  The 
destruction  of  slavery  made  possible  the 
social  and  economic  unification  of  this  con- 
tinent. When  these  three  million  white 
men,  scattered  over  Southern  farms  and  in 
Southern  towns  and  cities,  are  trained 
and  developed,  the  stnicture  of  Southern 
society  will  actually  realize  unity  and  similar- 
ity to  that  of  other  regions  where  white  men 
live  and  work. 

No  amount  of  prophecy  is  going  to  settle 
this  (juestion,  yet  it  is  not  prophecy  but  fact 
to  assert  that  the  Xegro  race  is  steadily  declin- 
ing in  the  South,  and  must  continue  to  decline 
in  relative  numlxTs;  that  he  will  remain 
socially  distinct;  that  he  is  yet  to  undergo  the 
fiercest  trials  that  come  to  Ijackward  races 
striving  to  forge  to  the  front  in  an  old  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  the  nature  of  this  ordeal  will  in- 
crease the  migratory  im])iil.se  of  the  Negro. 
Nearly  a  million  Negroes  now  live  outside 
Southern  limits.  In  lliirty  years  that  number 
will  be  increased  50  {)er  cent.  Already  it  is  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Negro  that  is  in  the  balance 
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in  America,  and  not  the  fate  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  has  been  pomted  out  by  Mr.  Philip 
Bruce.  The  remarkable  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  Negro,  even  if  much  of  it  be  mortgaged, 
is  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  a  testimony 
to  the  amazing  freedom  of  opportunity  ac- 
corded him.  His  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion exceed  those  of  the  farmers  of  England 
to-day.  It  should  be  held  in  mind,  however, 
that  strength  alone  can  guarantee  permanence 
in  his  land  holdings.  Weak  men  cannot 
permanently  hold  land,  or  continue  to  acquire 
land.  Land  is  of  the  essence  in  the  making 
of  any  civilization,  and  the  mere  right  to 
acquire  it  is  a  freeman's  privilege.  If  a  land- 
holder, in  a  complex  order,  is  not  worthy  of  his 
land,  society,  sooner  or  later,  finds  a  way  to 
take  it  away  from  him.  The  harshest  experi- 
ences of  the  black  people  are  yet  to  be,  for  the 
South  must  come  to  treat  them  as  the  world 
now  treats  them,  demanding  that  they  develop 
not  only  manual  and  industrial  power  but 
those  moral  qualities  necessary  to  win  freedom 
through  fierce  competition.  In  no  other  way 
can  real  freedom  ever  be  won  by  a  man  or  a 
race.  Freedom  is  a  conquest,  not  a  bequest. 
Considerations  of  national  welfare,  therefore, 
as  well  as  solemn  human  justice,  demand  that 
such  training  be  given  to  this  African  element 
in. American  life  as  will  enable  it  to  face 
its  supreme  struggle  with  hope  in  its  heart 
and  will  safeguard  the  quality  of  American 
citizenship. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   RURAL   CHANGES 

Agriculture  remains,  as  of  old,  the  absorb- 
ing economic  interest  of  Southern  life. 
Agricultural  farm.-values  aggregate  to-day 
$4,000,000,000;  farm  products  $1,300,000,000, 
and  4,000,000  males  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
As  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  this 
industry  determined  ante-bellum  civilization, 
so  its  re-ordering  in  the  new  age  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  social  structure 
of  the  new  times.  The  following  constructive 
changes  are  coming  about,  tending  to  modify 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  and  to  give  to 
Southern  society  a  certain  uniformity  and 
likeness  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  arc 
the  conditions  of  real  democracy  and 
nationality. 

I.  The  great  plantation  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  small  farms,  constantly  increasing  in 
number.  The  older  rural  gentrj-  and  their 
sons  have  gone  to  the  cities,  forming  a  very 


formidable  element  in  New  York  City  itself, 
including  Wall  Street.  A  new  and  potential 
citizenship  has  taken  possession  of  these  small 
farms.  This  new  citizenship  is  demanding 
educational  facilities,  good  roads,  free  mail 
delivery,  telephone  systems,  trolley  lines,  and 
an  era  of  diffused  intelligence  must  shortly 
appear,  assuring  a  fundamental  change  for 
the  better  in  the  attractiveness  and  the  general 
social  and  material  opportunities  of  country 
life.  These  are  men  whose  needs  and  whose 
influence  will  modify  the  old  and  mold  the 
character  of  the  future  leadership  in  Southern 
politics.  One  who  knows  their  spirit  has 
recently  put  their  creed  into  this  form:  "I 
will  never  vote  again  for  any  candidate  for  a 
state  office  who  does  not  have  some  well- 
worked-out  programme  for  conserving  and  de- 
veloping our  rural  communities,  for  construct- 
ing good  roads  throughout  the  state,  for  placing 
a  respectable  schoolhouse  and  good  school 
in  easy  reach  of  every  child,  for  placing  in 
every  one  of  such  schools  well-trained  and 
amply  paid  teachers,  and  for  making  our 
institutions  of  charity  and  higher  education 
equal  to  any.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  men 
talk,  and  of  voting  for  men  merely  because 
they  support  a  certain  man  for  President  and 
for  reward  for  party  service." 

2.  The  unit  of  the  small  farm  necessitates 
intensive  and  diversified  production.  Inten- 
sive and  diversified  production  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture.  Scien- 
tific agriculture  does  not  demand  hordes  of 
untrained  labor  in  order  to  reap  its  richest 
rewards.  Whatever  labor  is  employed  must 
develop  skill  and  power,  or  be  driven  into  the 
cities  to  factory  employment  or  household 
labor.  The  society  necessary  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  small  farm-unit  will  furnish 
a  new  backbone  to  our  social  structure,  based 
on  respectability,  simple  thrift,  and  contented 
intelligence.  The  new  rural  population  will 
for  generations  lack  the  charm  of  the  old,  but 
l)y  means  of  its  very  diffusion  and  its  manifest 
IK)Sscssion  of  a  certain  general  level  of  sturdy 
i:)owcr  and  freedom  of  opportunity,  it  will 
contribute  strength  to  the  life  blood  of  the 
whole  organism. 

When,  under  the  inevitable  influences  of 
that  great  new  industrial  subdivision,  ill- 
tilled  and  untillcd  Southern  lands  are  made 
to  quadruple  their  productiveness,  when  lands 
now  yielding  20  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  are 
made  to  yield  50  or  60  bushels,  as  is  being 
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done  in  numbers  of  localities,  the  basis  of 
material  prosperity  will  be  gained  for  the 
attainment  of  these  higher  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  desires.  There  can  be  no 
lasting  growth  in  schools  without  increasing 
earning  power  to  promote  such  growth.  In 
i860,  35  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  was 
improved.  To-day  55  per  cent,  of  that  soil  is 
improved.  To-morrow,  75  per  cent,  of  it  will 
be  improved,  for  last  year  2,400  farmers  from 
other  states  came  into  Virginia  and  invested 
$10,000,000  in  farming.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  the  area  of  improved  lands  has 
increased  62  per  cent,  since  the  passing  of 
slavery,  while  the  increase  in  the  actual  num- 
ber of  farms  doubled  between  1880  and  1900. 
The  production  of  garden  vegetables,  an 
unknown  enterprise  in  1861,  left  $85,000,000 
in  Southern  pockets  in  1900. 

yVCIIIEVEMENTS    IN    INDUSTRY 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  this  diffusion 
of  rural  iK)iHilation  means  stagnation  or  decay 
of  urban  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  resistless  growth  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  new,  small  landowners,  unable 
to  make  of  their  lands  a  place  of  production 
for  all  their  sup[)lies,  must  look  for  these 
supplies  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The  .poorer 
whites  and  the  landless  or  improvident  Negroes 
flock  to  the  cities  to  partake  of  the  prosperity 
arising  from  the  industries  gathered  there, 
and  a  stream  of  white,  skilled  immigrants, 
thin  but  steady,  passes  to  the  towns  to  supply 
industrial  needs.  Two  hundred  thousand 
white  settlers  came  into  the  South  in  1906, 
and  bought  two  million  acres  of  land. 

WTiile  the  states  of  the  South  still  constitute 
the  principal  agricultural  division  of  the  nation, 
it  was  clearly  inevitable  that  its  changed 
economic  i)oint  of  view  should  cause  this  section 
to  cease  to  be  merely  a  ])r()ducer  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  become  a  converter  of  these  raw 
materials  into  useful  products.  The  South- 
erner did  not  have  to  learn  this  industrial 
habit.  He  simply  had  to  re-learn  it,  for  he 
fought  hard  to  make  head  against  the  logic 
of  slave  economics  and  the  mental  j)aralysis 
caused  by  the  protective  tarilT.  From  1845 
to  i860  he  built  more  miles  of  railroad  than 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  and  ex- 
pended over  $60,000,000  on  mills  and  factories. 
Slaverj'  gone  and  its  point  of  view  effaced, 
the  w^hole  process  seemed  clearer  and 
worked  itself  out  more  easily.    Five  hundred 


million  pounds  of  cotton  is  an  average  South 
Carolina  crop.  Thirty  years  ago,  Massa- 
chusetts bought  this  crop  at  7  cents  per  pound, 
leaving  $35,000,000  in  South  Carolina  pockets. 
Massachusetts  then  converted  it  into  doth  at 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  turned  into  its  own 
pockets  $100,000,000.  Converted  into  jfiner 
forms  of  cloth,  the  net  return  might  well  be 
$200,000,000  and  upward.  South  Carolina 
now  does  its  own  converting  into  cloth,  and 
keeps  the  $100,000,000  change. 

It  was  not  diflScult  to  perceive  that  what 
was  true  of  cotton  might  be  true  also  of  wood, 
iron,  and  wool,  and  the  whole  world  of  raw 
materials.  Six  thousand  enterprises  proposing 
to  convert  such  raw  materials  into  salable 
products  began  operation  in  the  South  in  1906. 
To-day  it  is  using  its  own  accumulated  wealth 
as  working  capital.  Its  total  property  values 
in  1908  exceed  those  of  ^1860  by  $6,000,000,000. 
In  the  decennial  period,  1890-1900,  the  value 
of  all  manufactured  products  increased 
$1,250,000,000,  and  the  estimated  increase  of 
the  true  value  of  Southern  property  in  the  past 
six  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $3 ,000,000  a 
day.  On  the  basis  of  percentage  of  increase, 
the  South's  gain  within  the  last  six  years  is 
48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Union 
32  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  old  patri- 
archal staple  states  in  twenty  years  must 
become  the  fiercest  industrial  region  in  Amer- 
ica, converting  into  useful  articles  the  splendid 
wealth  of  its  fields  and  forests  and  mines.  The 
giant  agent  that  has  made  and  will  continue 
to  make  all  of  this  industrial  energy  profitable, 
must  be  the  railroad.  We  are  engaged  just 
now  in  chastising,  somewhat  hysterically,  the 
spirit  of  this  great  giant,  and  it  unquestionably 
needed  regulation,  but  we  shall  be  merely 
stupid  or  self-destnictive  if  we  let  ourselves 
forget  either  its  statesmanlike  part  in  our 
present  upbuilding,  or  our  absolute  dependence 
upon  it  and  its  imi)erial  methods  for  our  future 
growth.  It  is  well  to  settle  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  is  a  public  servant,  but  a  solemn  duty 
rests  upon  our  legislatures  to-day  to  approach 
the  study  of  the  railroad  and  its  problems 
with  the  patient,  scientific  care  that  its  impor- 
tance as  the  greatest  of  all  industrial  servants 
demands. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   CHARACTER 

Passing  from  the  field  of  accomplishment 
to  the  field  of  character,  three  sturdy  achieve- 
ments appear: 
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1.  The  ability  of  the  Southern  people  to 
maintain  their  character  unmodified  and  their 
spirit  so  unweakened  by  appalling  political 
misfortune  and  economic  adversity  as  to  enable 
them  to  transmute  the  discipline  of  defeat 
and  suffering  into  strength  for  permanent 
rebuilding. 

2.  Their  refusal  as  yet  to  surrender  their 
moral  loyalties  and  their  social  and  religious 
conservatism  to  the  grandeurs  and  temptations 
of  an  epoch  preoccupied  with  conquest  and 
acquisition.  The  fancied  home  of  the  cavalier 
is  the  home  of  the  nearest  approach  to  Puritan- 
ism and  to  the  most  vital  Protestant  evan- 
gelicalism in  the  world  to-day.  We  may 
attribute  some  of  this  conserving  power  to 
homogeneity,  absence  of  urban  masses,  or 
provincialism.  One  man  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  the  Southern  States  is  of  foreign 
extraction  or  birth,  and  hence  older  ideals 
linger  more  stubbornly,  but  essentially  it  is 
due  to  the  sincerity  of  Southern  life  during  the 
period  of  endurance,  its  poverty-bred  simpHcity, 
its  belated  appearance  on  the  plane  of  indus- 
trial ambitions,  and  its  ancient  conception  of 
government  as  something  to  serve  and  not 
something  to  iise  and  profit  by.  It  seems  to 
me  a  godsend  to  America  that  a  good  section 
of  it  is  not  yet  quite  "up  to  date." 

3.  The  emphasis  of  Southern  thought  has 
finally  passed  from  an  exaggerated  individual- 
ism to  a  firm  belief  in  the  potential  value  of  the 
common  man  as  the  truest  asset  of  a  democracy. 
One  hears  more  of  communities  and  their 
aspirations  and  their  developing  genius  for 
concerted  action,  than  of  individuals  and 
their  ambitions.  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta,  Richmond,  and  such  cities  now  hold 
the  stage  as  centres  of  thrilling  civic  evolution, 
rather  than  any  picturesque  individuals  sym- 
bolizing those  communities. 

The  social  centre  of  gra\ity  of  the  South 
to-day  is  neither  the  courthouse  nor  the 
hustings,  but  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
university,  and  its  prevailing  mood  is  social 
sympathy. 

The  lasting  literature  of  the  period,  the 
literature  of  Harris  and  Allen  and  Page  and 
Craddock,  in  its  closer  touch  with  mankind 
at  large,  consideration  for  the  qualities  of 
humble  folks,  divorce  from  oven^Tought  senti- 
ment, and  democratic  sympathy,  reveals, 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  this  change  of  spirit. 
The  unusual  honesty  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal   governments    in    the   South  for  thirty 


years  is  simply  a  survival  of  old  usage  but, 
superadded  to  this  ancient  habit,  may  now 
be  noted  not  only  a  strong  sense  of  social 
obligation  but  a  definite  expression  of  moral 
enthusiasm  for  plain  men  and  women.  The 
most  vivid  illustration  of  this  moral  enthusiasm 
is  the  present  prohibition  movement.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  conquest  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky  by  the  prohibition  idea  cannot  be 
lightly  accounted  for,  nor  accounted  for  at  all, 
save  on  the  theor  /  that  it  is  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  moral  leadership  and  moral  purpose 
determined  to  sweep  out  of  the  way  of  strug- 
gling men  and  women  desperate  evils  and 
temptations  besetting  them  as  they  reach 
toward  a  finer  life.  This  movement,  however 
lacking  in  finality,  is  simply  a  symbol  of  an 
altered  social  point  of  view. 

THE    POLITICAL   OUTLOOK 

Southern  politics  is  permeated  with  this 
thought  of  social  progress  and  community 
effort.  One  often  hears  with  regret  that  the 
supreme  question  of  the  domination  of  the 
white  race  has  brought  about  political  condi- 
tions in  which  only  one  party  exists.  But 
this  is  not  quite  true.  Internally  there  are 
two  parties  under  one  name;  both  standing 
in  varying  degree  for  growth  and  progress 
in  community-life  though  relying  for  differ- 
entiation too  much  on  personalities  and  non- 
essentials, very  much  as  our  national  parties 
do  to-day.  The  ante-bellum  Southern  voter 
was  perhaps  the  best  informed  man  in  America 
on  national  politics,  and  decidedly  careless 
as  to  the  needs  of  his  own  township.  He  knew 
all  about  the  Kansas  and. Nebraska  Bill,  and 
did  not  pester  himself  about  the  local  school- 
house.  Now,  Kansas,  like  the  primrose  on 
the  river's  bank,  is  just  the  plainest  sort  of 
Kansas  to  him,  and  Nebraska  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  saving  him  the  trouble,  every 
now  and  then,  of  deciding  for  whom  to  vote 
for  President.  Now  his  interest  in  the  Philip- 
pines, or  even  in  the  Presidency,  is  mild  as 
compared  to  his  zeal  for  the  schools  and  roads 
of  his  county.  It  is  the  era  of  domestic  poli- 
tics, and  of  absorption  of  the  people  and  the 
politicians  in  the  welfare  of  the  masses  at  home. 
Consulships  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  are 
as  remote  to  his  political  taste  as  old  wine  or 
caviare  to  the  palate  of  the  working  man. 
This  detachment  from  national  politics  is  an 
abnormal  and  a  temporary  political  condition. 
For  the  South's  sake  and  the  nation's  sake, 
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this  condition  must  pass,  for  the  Southerner 
is  a  healthy-minded  political  animal,  who 
enjoys  having  a  hand  in  his  county's  govern- 
ment, and  his  country  will  be  lacking  in  good 
sense  if  she  does  n't  find  a  way  to  make  use 
of  his  kind  of  strength.  The  reuniting  of 
Southern  political  ability  to  national  service 
must  wait  uix)n  time  to  free  it  utterly  from 
hesitation  and  fear  arising  out  of  the  issues 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  African  in  our 
society  and  the  influence  upon  our  nerves  of 
old  horrid  memories.  When  a  perception  of 
actual  conditions  and  the  spread  of  intelligence 
has  swept  this  fear  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  they  will  also  sweep  out 
the  reign  of  any  leadership  dependent  on  that 
fear.  There  will  be  a  rebirth  of  party  govern- 
ment, and  two  or  more  parties  representing 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  these  states 
will  divide,  debate,  and  consider  issues  on 
their  merits.  An  inherently  capable  and  pure 
political  genius  will  be  loosed,  and  freed  to 
play  upon  comj)lex  and  vital  national  questions. 
By  that  time  there  may  be  a  rebirth  of  real 
parties  in  the  nation  itself  —  real  parties  with 
definite  issues,  instead  of  old  names  with  the 
same  issues. 

Neither  solid  North  nor  solid  South  can 
then  obtrude  their  opaque  masses  between 
just  principles  and  the  vision  of  patriotic  men. 
Southern  men,  neither  better  nor  abler,  person- 
ally, than  some  now  timidly  and  in  desperation 
mentioned  for  the  Presidency,  will  naturally 
win  the  Presidency,  because  they  will  incarnate 
the  things  the  people  desire  a  President  for. 
After  a  half  centur)-  of  national  etTacement,  the 
South  is  cool-headed  enough  to  know  that 
the  regaining  of  its  prestige  in  Federal  politics 
will  be  brought  about  in  no  frantic,  hysterical 
way,  but  by  educational  influences  and  pro- 
found changes  in  point  of  view.  When  sonic 
strong  Southerner,  like  Daniel,  or  CullxTson, 
or  Williams,  or  Hoke  Smith,  harnesses  himself 
to  the  idea  of  tariff  reform,  or  to  some  patient, 
just,  scientific  method  of  establishing  sym- 
pathetic relations  between  industrialism  and 
democracy,  and  drives  these  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  no  outworn 
bugaboos  can  keep  such  a  man  out  of  the 
highest  service  needed  by  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  it 
is  my  belief  that  this  Southern  detachment 
from  national  affairs  has  been  a  good  and 
necessary  thing  for  the  era  just  passing,  afford- 
ing to  the  men  of  that  region  freer  opportunity 


to  emphasize  local  self-government,  to  re- 
discover it,  as  it  were,  in  concrete  ways,  to 
perceive  the  identity  of  things  social  and 
political,  to  set  up  neighborhood  unity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  public  affairs  as  proper  ideals 
of  growth;  to  learn,  in  short,  to  depend  upon 
themselves,  instead  of  upon  Federal  direction 
or  Federal  support.  It  is  a  strange  happening 
that,  by  an  absolute  reversal  of  social  em- 
phasis, the  Southerner  should  again  find  him- 
self, not  only  defending  metaphysically  his 
old  best-loved  dogma  of  local  self-government 
as  the  very  core  of  democracy,  but  re-rooting 
it  in  the  popular  heart  as  a  form  of  efficient 
machinery  for  beautifying  and  enriching  the 
state. 

As  our  revolutionary  age  demanded  human 
enthusiasm,  and  our  Civil  War  period  stead- 
fast courage,  and  our  industrial  period  imagina- 
tion and  daring,  and  our  rebuilding  a  faith 
in  education  and  sympathy  with  men,  so,  for 
adequate  leadership  in  the  new  age  about  to  be, 
the  Southerner  is  developing  a  certain  scientific- 
mindedness  in  intellectual  approach  and  mental 
habit.  I  mean  by  the  scientific-minded  man 
one  who  observ^es  closely,  who  has  mental 
patience,  who  thinks  with  his  brain  and  not 
with  his  emotions,  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
whole  truth  and  with  nothing  less.  His 
reverence  is  for  the  past,  but  it  is  tempered 
with  the  common-sense  patriotism  which  gives 
him  enthusiasm  for  the  future.  He  is  at  home 
in  the  republic,  and  a  sense  of  mastery  of  the 
methods  of  his  age,  and  perception  of  his 
kinship  to  all  the  world,  have  freed  his  energies 
and  widened  his  vision.  He  has  not  attained 
wholly  the  ideal  mental  condition.  He  would 
be  rather  lonesome  in  America,  if  he  had 
reached  it;  but  he  is  moving  that  way. 

I  mean  by  common-sense  patriotism,  the  ■ 
patriotism  that  impels  a  man  to  make  things 
belter  about  him,  to  sympathize  with  the 
plain  man  at  his  task,  and  the  child  of  that 
|>lain  man  reaching  up  into  life,  to  have  a 
hand  in  ])uil(linj^  cities  and  in  rescuing  waste 
lands,  to  shed  light  and  hope,  if  he  can,  upon 
multitudes  of  both  races  reaching  up  after 
better  thin<^s. 

Steadfastness  of  s])irit  and  purity  of  thought 
about  i)u})lic  service  have  been  stamped  into 
the  life  of  the-  South  by  its  strange,  sad  history. 
There  are  now,  added  to  these  moral  tonics, 
social  sympathy  and  practical  faith  in  common 
man,  and  these  new  ideas  have  been  won  out 
of   such    experience    as   to   guarantee    their 
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genuineness  and  'permanence.  This  nation 
Siould  not  forget  that  such  qualities  are  spiri- 
tual forces  needed  to  combat  coarse  power 
and  indifferentism  to  finer  issues.  Imperial- 
ism must  modify,  but  will  not  wholly  destroy 
this  spiritual  quality.  Our  country  is  a 
venerable  example  of  republican  government, 
but,  after  all,  as  a  society,  it  is  young  and 
unformed.  The  golden  age  of  the  Southern 
half  of  this  unformed  society  is  about  to  dawn, 
—  an  age  of  wealth,  of  buoyant  power,  of 
freedom  to  run  an  unhindered  race.  Golden 
ages  are  the  ages  of  danger  to  the  character  of 


individuals  or  peoples.  The  eternal  merits 
and  treasures  of  our  risen  empire,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  its  golden  age  of  peril 
and  opportunity,  believe  me,  my  friends,  are 
not  its  mighty  potencies  of  wealth,  but  a  clear 
idealism  bred  in  the  bone,  a  tutelage  of  fidelity, 
an  instinct  for  integrity,  an  aptitude  for 
ethical  insight  powerful  enough  to  steady  the 
course  of  this  great  experiment,  as  it  encounters 
its  recurring  moral  crises,  and  to  contribute 
abundantly  to  the  realization  of  the  old  hopes 
and  faiths  that  give  such  solemnity  and 
majesty  to  American  beginnings. 


THE    HIGH    TIDE   OF    PHYSICAL 
CONSCIENCE 

THE  AWAKENED  INTEREST  IN  IMPROVING  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 
HOW      IT     CAN      BE      CRYSTALLIZED      INTO      CONCRETE      RESULTS 

BY 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 


THAT  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  with  flood  and  ebb,  we  will 
admit  readily  enough,  even  without 
the  added  assurance  of  the  poet.  All  about 
us,  if  our  eyes  are  open  to  see,  we  discover  the 
subsiding  of  certain  great  tides  of  popular  feel- 
ing. Equally  clear  is  the  rising  of  others, 
slowly,  perhaps,  like  the  water-line  on  a  shallow 
beach,  or  as  swiftly  as  a  tidal  wave.  Public 
interest  goes  by  pulses. 

The  old-fashioned  revival  habit  illustrates 
this  pulse-curve  rather  distinctly.  First,  there 
is  general  apathy  —  a  dead  level  —  then  a 
small  impulse  of  curiosity  or  stirring  of  dormant 
conscience,  then  under  the  lash  of  exhortation 
and  rebuke,  a  real  rise  of  interest,  then  enthu- 
siasm; a  great  wave  of  popular  excitement 
that  seems  powerful  enough  to  shift  the  very 
foundations  of  the  community;  the  final 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice;  the  millennium 
coming  on  at  last.  And  then,  just  why,  no 
one  feels  quite  certain,  this  spiritual  exaltation 
shows  signs  of  flagging,  begins  to  subside, 
irresistibly," inevitably;  the  tide  is  past  flood; 
the  yearly  converts  are  already  backsliding. 
Iniquity,  little  the  worse  for  its  brief  ducking, 
begins  once  more  to  emerge,  like  Ararat  after 
the  Deluge;  and  soon  we  are  all  back,  pell-mell, 


in  the  old  life  once  more,  almost — if  not  quite — 
as  wicked  and  unregenerate  as  ever.  The  tide  is 
at  ebb.     But  next  year  we  will  be  revived  again. 

This  example  might,  perhaps,  be  accused 
of  pessimism;  but  its  intention  is  simply  to 
point  to  the  familiar  truth  that  any  wave  of 
popular  interest,  no  matter  how  extensive 
or  profound  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  bound  to 
subside  some  time.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  psychology,  the 
laws  of  attention,  which  set  forth  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  a  single  object  in  the  focus  of 
consciousness  beyond  a  certain  length  of 
time.  But  this  great  wave,  until  it  passes 
its  apex,  has  the  power  —  and  may  exert  it 
—  to  accomplish  permanent  and  vital  results; 
results  that  will  endure  long  after  the  special 
impulse  that  brought  them  into  being  has 
gone  into  oblivion.  It  is  in  a  high  degree 
dynamic.  Whether  it  does  accomplish  any- 
thing of  moment  or  waste  all  its  energy  in 
splash  is  largely  a  matter  of  effective  direction. 

The  conventional  revival  impulse  did  not 
aim  at  concrete,  hard-fact  results;  it  directed 
itself  too  exclusively  at  the  "inner"  life,  at 
soul-saving;  it  did  not  anchor  itself  anywhere; 
was  too  much  an  affair  of  emotion  and  testi- 
mony and   amen   shouting.    A  genuine   and 
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rational  reform  movement  seeks  embodiment 
immediately  in  some  external,  tangible  form; 
it  has  an  objective  goal;  secures,  it  may 
be,  a  new  and  well-drafted  tenement  law, 
creates  some  effective  implement  or  piece  of 
machinery  that  will  remain  in  operation  after 
the  popular  impulse  has  ebbed.  Great  things 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  popular 
impulse,  but  neither  can  they  be  accomplished 
by  that  alone. 

MARKING  THE  HIGH  TIDE 

The  great  cathedrals  are  monuments,  exert- 
ing their  inspiration  for  all  time,  to  one  great 
tide  of  religious  feeling.  They  could  not 
be  built  to-day.  Religious  sentiment  will 
never  again  express  itself  in  that  particular 
manner.  But  humanity  will  always  be  richer 
for  them.  The  great  incorporated  mission- 
ary societies  of  England  and  America  are 
the  permanent  fruit  of  a  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm for  evangelization  that  swept  through 
the  churches  six  or  seven  decades  ago.  In 
recent  years  the  wave  has  been  subsiding,  but 
the  organizations  are  there  in  the  field,  with 
foothold  and  equipment.  Three  decades  ago 
there  was  a  strong  flux  in  the  tcfmperance 
cause,  then  a  long  period  of  subsidence  when 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  arouse  any  public 
interest,  and  now  it  looks  once  more  as 
if  the  attention  were  going  to  turn  in  that 
direction,  and  with  some  likelihood  of  achieving 
more  important  results  than  the  signing  of 
total-abstinence  pledges. 

Empire-building,  sectarian  religion,  classical 
education  —  all  seem  to  be  on  the  ebb  just 
now,  so  far  as  public  interest  is  concerned. 
Clean  politics,  socialism,  nature  culture,  are 
all  on  the  ascendant.  One  need  only  glance 
at  a  magazine  stall  to  discover  what  the  waves 
are  that  are  rising  or  at  their  crest.  The  wise 
man,  who  wishes  to  ser\'e  humanity  in  large 
ways,  will  take  the  tide  at  the  flood,  before: 
it  is  too  late,  and  turn  his  energy,  while  it 
lasts,  into  channels  of  practical  service. 
More  than  that,  he  will  find  some  way  of  keep- 
ing it  at  work  even  when  the  main  impulse 
has  passed.  Some  of  this  present  energy  can 
be  dammed  up.  A  good  law,  a  permanent 
fund,  an  established  organization  —  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  ways  of  insuring  the  future 
out  of  the  superabundance  of  the  present. 

The  man  of  large  aims  will  not  hurl  himself 
against  a  stone  wall.  He  will  not  put  himself 
where  the  odds  are  all  against  his  achieving 


anything  of  moment.  There  are  more  than 
enough  good  causes  to  go  around.  Some  are 
in  flood,  some  in  extreme  ebb.  A  man  must 
select,  for,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  a  live  dog 
is  better  than  a  d^ad  lion.  And  for  that 
matter,  there  are  plenty  of  live  lions,  if  a  man 
wants  his  match.  Also  it  has  been  said  that 
the  iron  should  be  struck  while  it  is  hot.  No 
great  results  need  be  expected  from  striking 
away  at  cold  iron,  either  before  or  after  it  has 
been  to  the  forge. 

THE  INTEREST  IN  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING 

Very  conspicuous  among  the  rising  interest- 
impulses  of  recent  years  is  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  claims  of  physical  well-being, 
what  has  been  termed  the  physical  conscience. 
This  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  things 
bodily  is  very  wide  just  now.  Interest  runs 
higher  in  this  direction  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization.  It  is  a  wave  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  and  power.  This  interest 
has  arisen  almost  within  the  memory  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  it  has  not  been  conspicuous 
for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  may 
be  that  the  reason  for  the  physical  conscience 
waiting  so  long  below  the  horizon  had  to  do, 
in  one  way  or  another,  with  the  old  doctrine 
that  spirit  and  flesh  were  deadly  foes  —  the 
doctrine  that  had  found  voice  in  the  direction  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  "to  mortify  therefore  your 
members  which  are  of  the  body" — in  order 
that  the  soul,  the  one  important  thing,  might  be 
stimulated  to  fuller  growth.  The  general 
conviction  was  that  affairs  of  the  flesh  Would 
look  out  well  enough  for  themselves;  in  New 
England,  especially,  the  emphasis  was  always 
put  upon  intellectual  things. 

How  far  any  ideal  of  a  personality  rounded 
on  all  sides  had  been  lost  is  evidenced  by  the 
state  of  affairs  we  learn  of  in  our  colleges 
not  more  than  five  or  six  decades  ago.  There, 
if  anywhere,  among  the  choicest  youth  of  the 
country,  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
some  decent  partnership  of  muscle  and  brain. 

'*I  am  satisfied,''  wrote  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  "that  such  a  set  of  black-coated, 
stiff -jointed,  soft-muscled,  paste-compiexioned 
youth  as  we  can  boast  in  our  Atlantic  cities 
never  before  sprang  from  loins  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock." 

THE  FIRST  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

It  took  a  change  of  the  whole  popular  con- 
ception of  what  life  is,  such  a  change  as  camp 
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with  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  breaking  down  of  certain  religious  barriers, 
to  give  physical  conscience  a  chance  to  express 
itself  with  any  adequacy.  By  1826,  to  be  sure, 
a  first  wave  of  interest  in  bettering  the  physical 
condition  of  college  students  had  made  itself 
felt.  Harvard  established  gymnastic  grounds 
equipped  with  a  few  machines;  and  she  was 
followed  a  little  later  by  Yale,  Williams, 
Amherst,  and  Brown.  But  no  one  knew 
how  to  direct  the  movement  effectively;  the 
interest  died  out  within  five  or  six  years,  and 
the  gymnasiums  were  abandoned. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  that  attention  went  to  the  subject 
again;  this  time  in  a  stronger  wave.  System- 
atic physical  training  was  incorporated  in 
the  curriculum  of  Amherst.  The  innovation 
took  hold  and  kept  its  hold.  It  was  the  real 
beginning  of  modem  college  athletics.  To-day 
almost  no  college  is  without  its  gymnasium 
and  athletic  fields.  With  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents the  athletic  interests  of  their  college 
—  whether  or  not  they  are  personally  engaged 
in  them  —  take  precedence  over  every  other 
thing.  More  than  a  million  dollars  goes  into 
athletics  every  year.  For  better  or  worse, 
the  man  who  does  not  share  in  the  athletic 
enthusiasm  has  relatively  little  of  the  general 
college  life.  It  is  now  almost  the  only  phase 
of  college  life  that  has  any  interest  for 
the  general  public  —  witness  the  newspaper 
space  given  to  the  games.  The  same  enthu- 
siasm is  being  manifested  everywhere,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  in  the  young 
men's  societies  —  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
where  the  attendance  has  tripled  within  the  last 
ten  years  —  in  the  extension  work  of  the 
churches  and  philanthropic  organizations,  in 
the  free  public  gymnasiums  of  certain  cities. 
Always  athletics  have  the  greatest  appeal 
wherever  you  look. 

PLAYGROUNDS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Then  there  is  the  playground  movement, 
which  recognizes  the  physical  rights  of  children. 
Though  scarcely  ten  years  old  in  this  country, 
its  growth  has  been  little  short  of  startling, 
almost  every  large  city  of  the  North  and  East 
has  already  some  free  playgrounds.  Boston 
has  22.  New  York  has  100  vacation  play- 
grounds and  26  evening  recreation  centres. 
Washington  has  23  playgrounds.  In  less 
than  three  years,  Chicago  has  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 


The  Chicago  recreation  centres  provide  indoor 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women, 
sand-gardens  and  wading-pools  for  the  smaller 
children,  ball  fields  for  the  bigger  boys  and 
men,  and  outdoor  swimming  pools.  There  is 
a  national  playground  society  and  there  are 
playground  associations  in  a  dozen  of  our 
cities. 

As  significant,  perhaps,  if  not  more  so,  is 
the  universal  interest,  of  only  a  few  years* 
growth,  in  the  subject  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene.  "The  city  of  Philadelphia  spends 
more  annually  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
than  did  the  whole  English-speaking  world  a 
century  ago."  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
tenements  is  now  a  matter  of  official  inspection. 
Free  public  baths  are  provided  in  many  cities. 
Restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  child-labor  and  the  labor  of  women. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories  is  the 
subject  of  official  inquiry  and  of  legal  respon- 
sibility. 

Hygiene  is  among  the  required  subjects  of 
the  public  school  curricula  throughout  the 
country.  Medical  inspection  of  the  schools, 
first  introduced  in  New  York,  in  1892,  is  now 
established  —  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  working  efficiency  —  in  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  Two  international  congresses  on 
school  hygiene  have  already  been  held,  one 
in  Nurcmburg,  in  1904,  the  other  last  summer 
in  London. 

Pure-food  laws  are  another  sign  of  the 
awakening.  The  popularity  of  "  health  foods  " 
and  the  wide  interest  in  the  problems  of  diet, 
are  other  signs.  Magazines  devoted  to  physical 
training,  to  athletic  sports;  articles  everywhere 
on  good  health  and  right  living,  indicate  the 
enormous,  unprecedented  interest  which  the 
American  public  feels  just  now  in  setting  life 
right  on  the  physical  side. 

Has  the  tide  reached  its  flood  yet?  It  is 
hard  to  say.  But  one  thing  is  certain;  there 
will  be  a  turn  eventually  —  a  slow  but  inevi- 
table subsidence.  It  is  neither  good  science 
nor  good  sense  to  disregard  this  fact. 

Pure  food  has  already  secured  its  legal  status 
and  governmental  machinery.  A  national 
bureau  of  health,  to  do  for  us  human  beings 
what  we  are  already  doing  for  animals,  is 
being  forcefully  urged,  but  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Our  government  still  pays  far  more  attention 
to  the  health  and  disease  of  pigs  and  horses 
than  it  does  to  that  of  children.  It  studies  the 
raising  of  gpod  wheat  and  com  but  as  yet 
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pays  no  attention  to  the  most  important  crop 
of  all  —  our  chief  "infant  industry" — the 
raising  of  healthy  children.  It  seems  as  if 
every  sane  man  and  every  true  woman  would 
want  to  help  this  movement  on  until  it  has  its 
governmental  status  and  adequate  social 
machinery. 

We  are  educating  18,000,000  children  in 
schools.  We  arc  compelling  them  to  be  seated 
much  of  the  time  for  five  hours  per  day.  The 
rooms  in  which  they  are  seated  are  sometimes 
well  ventilated  —  sometimes  not.  We  are 
forcing  the  eyes  of  children  to  do  the  work 
of  reading  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has 
been  attempted  in  any  previous  centur>'.  We 
are  extensively  lessening  the  kinds  of  play  that 
children  can  carry  on. 

This  whole  matter  of  education  profoundly 
affects  the  health  and  vitality  of  city  children; 
and  yet,  almost  without  exception,  boards  of 
education  are  prescribing  hours  of  home  study, 
the  size  of  type  in  the  text-books,  length  of 
line,  with  the  page  that  children  shall  use 
during  their  school  life,  the  kinds  of  seats 
they  should  sit  in,  the  amount  of  light  they 
should  have,  the  character  and  length  of  their 
recesses,  and  a  hundred  other  things  which 
affect  their  health  —  without  having  the  advice 
of  competent  medical  autlioritics. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  wc  need  to 
do  here  in  America  is  to  get  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  have  thoroughly  qualified,  comi)etent 
groups  of  specialists,  who  shall  have  the  same 
authority  with  reference  to  the  healtli  of  school 
children  that  the  school  architect  has  with 
reference  to  the  school  building  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  of  the  l^oard  of  Kducation 
has  with  reference  to  tlie  purcliase  of  coal, 
chalk,  ink,  and  so  on. 

A  city  such  as  New  York  should  have  a 
medical  officer  working  immediately  under 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Under  him 
there  should  be  seven  or  eiglit  specialists, 
for  no  one  man  can  be  a  s])eiialisi  upon  every 
branch.  One  man  shoukl  know  ail  that  there 
is  to  be  known  with  reference  to  the  chiMren's 
seating,  particularly  as  to  its  effects  upon  the 
curves  of  the  spine.  He  shoukl  be  an  oriho 
paxiic  surgeon  and  should  see  to  it  that  so  far 
as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  children 
sit  in  the  schools  should  not  result  in  jjermanent 
deiormity.  Another  man  should  Ix'  a  specialist 
in  reference  to  vision.  He  should  be  informed 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  writing 
used  in  the  schools,  the  type  in  the  books, 


and  other  matters  of  a  similar  character. 
There  should  be  a  specialist  on  nervous  diseases 
who  should  know  when  children  are  over- 
worked, who  would  work  out  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  home  study  in  a  way  to  utilize  the 
most  recent  and  important  scientific  findings. 
There  should  be  a  specialist  on  the  diseases 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  We  find  that  there 
are  many  children  whose  growth  is  interfered 
with  because  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  We  should  know  what  relation 
the  school  bears  to  these  deformities. 

These  men  —  with  one  or  two  others  working 
in  similar  ways  —  should  form  a  research  group 
that  should  bring  to  the  service  of  the 
695,000  children  in  the  New  York  City  public 
schools  the  very  latest  information  available 
as  to  how  health  and  vitality  may  be  con- 
served by  the  schools.  Such  a  corporation 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  not 
dream  of  conducting  its  affairs  without  the 
counsel  of  the  technical  chemical  expert. 
These  men  should  do  for  the  Department  of 
Education  just  what  the  Standard  Oil  chemists 
do  with  reference  to  the  chemical  processes 
involved  in  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

There  should  be,  in  addition  to  these  men, 
a  group  of  physicians  to  go  about  in  the  schools, 
ascertaining  the  facts  regarding  ventilation, 
heating,  lighting;  who  should  examine  all  the 
children  for  the  pur}X)se  of  detecting  deformi- 
ties of  hearing,  seeing,  etc.,  so  as  to  effect 
—  either  directly  or  through  the  parents —  the 
removal  of  those  disabilities  that  interfere 
with  the  profiting  of  the  child  by  the  education 
that  is  being  provided  by  the  city.  The  Board 
of  Health  should  retain  its  hold  on  the  inspec- 
tion for  contagious  diseases.  This  is  work 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  The  Boaixi. 
of  Health  is  in  the  main  doing  this  work 
elTeetively. 

r^efore  this  present  great  wave  of  interest  in 
the  health  of  children  subsides,  we  must  get 
our  boards  of  education  to  incorporate  into 
their  structures  this  provision  for  the  creation 
of  departments  of  school  hygiene. 

Without  a  basis  of  good  health  for  our 
children  our  other  efforts  are  of  little  value. 
Our  education,  science,  literature,  architecture, 
and  even  our  relij]^ion  are  of  no  avail  unless  the 
human  race  itself  remains  healthy  and  sane. 
The  schools  are  now  a  predominant  influence 
in  the  lives  of  our  children  and  must  be  guided 
toward  healtli. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER   H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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AVERY  great  change  is  taking  place 
in  American  thought  and  character, 
as  any  man  may  see  who  studies 
the  two  strongest  forces  at  work  in  our 
democracy. 

One  of  these  forces  is  the  modern  power  of 
great  organization  and  concentration  of  wealth 
—  the  rush  and  volume  of  our  restless  activity 
in  a  new  land,  with  new  tools  and  with  the 
gigantic  i)ower  that  they  give  to  develop,  to 
exploit,  to  combine,  to  build  up  industrial 
power  and  financial  strength,  and  to  concen- 
trate them.  In  spite  of  temporary  halts  in 
this  unprecedented  growth  of  power,  we  have 
come,  during  the  last  few  decades,  a  greater 
distance  on  this  road  than  any  people  ever 
before  traveled  in  all  their  history.  This  first 
great  force,  if  it  were  untamed  or  unguided, 
would  lead  to  the  building  up  of  a  permanent 
privilege  in  industrial  and  financial  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  other  great  force 
is  individual  rights,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  democratic  order  of  society. 

There  was  a  period  of  fear  lest  the  power 
of  industrial  and  financial  organization  might 
overcome  individual  rights.  But  the  thing 
that  is  happening  now  is  that  individual  rights 
is  proving  itself  the  stronger  of  the  two.  It 
is  asserting  itself  —  in  this  first  decade  of  the 
new  century  —  more  vigorously  than  it  ever 
asserted  itself  before  in  our  history. 

We  are  witnessing  the  general  turning  of 
the  power  and  even  of  the  wealth  of  the  few 
to  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  many.  We  are 
giving  the  control  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.    We  are  changing  our 
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alucational  methods  really  to  reach  the  masses. 
We  are  seeing  the  wealth  of  the  richest  men 
bestowed  to  further  the  public  good,  with  a 
certainty  of  aim  never  before  achieved.  We 
are  demanding  that  rural  life  be  organized 
and  enriched.  We  are  bringing  the  manage- 
ment of  corporations  into  publicity.  We  are 
coming  to  regard  our  unrestorable  gifts  of  nature 
as  the  heritage  of  the  whole  people.  We 
are  using  the  machinery  of  combination  for 
preventing  disease,  for  preserving  the  public 
health,  for  ministering  to  the  public  con- 
venience and  even  recreation.  In  a  word, 
the  people  are  coming  themselves  to  use 
these  great  new  tools  that  seemed  once  a 
threat  to  them. 

True  our  political  methods  and  activities 
lag.  They  are  yet  in  the  period  of  privilege 
and  inefTiciency  —  in  the  main.  But  the  large 
social  forces  which  public  opinion  controls 
are  making  for  the  betterment  of  the  common 
life  of  men  and  against  the  growth  of  harmful 
power  by  the  few. 

A  wide  vision  of  contemporary  life  inevitably 
points  to  this  conclusion;  and  a  few  of  the 
reasons  for  such  faith  arc  set  down  in  this 
magazine  —  the  annual  Uplift  and  Educational 
number.  Our  democracy  has  taken  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  modern  progress  and  is  turning 
it  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  public  good. 
It  is  used  and  will  henceforth  be  usable  less  and 
less  for  the  chief  benefit  of  the  few. 

And  thus  what  once  seemed  the  great  danger 
to  a  free  society  is  coming  more  and  rrcre  to 
further  its  aims  —  that,  too,  without  a  class 
war  or  any  violent  clash. 
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MORAL  AND  BUSINESS  GAINS 

THE  Watt  Street  Journal  a  little  while, ago 
made  an  admirable  catalogue  of  the 
"gains  of  the  last  six  years  in  the  processes 
of.  trade  and  the  administration  of  business," 
the  chief  of  which  are: 

A  most  remarkable  extension  of  publicity 
in  the  departments  of  transix)rtation  and 
industry. 

The  abolition  of  the  railroad  pass. 

The  doing  away  with  most  of  the  evil  of 
rebating  and  secret  discriminations. 

The  exposure  of  corrupt  alliances  .between 
designing  corporations  and  [Xililical  bribe 
takers  and  blackmailers. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  direction  of  reform 
of  the  evil  of  campaign  contributions. 

Equality  of  opportunity  has  been  widened 
and  strengthened  by  legislation  intended  to 
prevent  unfair  competition. 

The  danger  of  a  too  powerful  financial  con- 
centration has  been  met  by  creating  an  ade- 
quate sovereign  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  great  interstate  corporations. 

A  notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
standards  of  trusteeship. 

The  administration  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  has  been  reformed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  money-market,  a  comprehensive  weekly 
statement  of  banking  conditions  has  been 
established,  giving  to  New  York  a  preeminence 
in  this  respect  over  ever}'  other  international 
market,  and  thus  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  building  here  of  the  world's  biggest  money 
reservoir. 

A  wonderful  extension  of  temperance,  so  that 
a  large  section  of  the  country  is  now  under  laws 
prohibiting  or  strictly  limiting  the  sale  of  liquor. 

The  South  has  undergone  what  amounts 
to  an  industrial  birth  with  enormous  jx)ssi- 
bilities  in  prospect. 

There  has  been  a  stupendous  electrical 
expansion. 

The  steel  car  is  replacing  the  old  wooden 
car  and  gradually  the  steel  or  cement  lie  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  wooden  tie. 

A  powerful  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  national  waterways  and  the  prevention 
of  the  wastes  of  the  natural  resources. 

In  agriculture  there  has  been  a  markcnl 
advance  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  thus  making 
for  a  greater  production,  while  irrigation  is 
steadily  adding  thousands  of  acres  to  the 
productive  lands  of  the  countrj. 


Wireless  telegrai)hy  has  been  made  a  com- 
mercial fact,  thus  a;iding  to  the  facilities  for 
communication. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  adultera- 
tions of  drugs  and  foods,  thus  promoting  the 
health  of  the  people. 

The  value  of  combination  as  a  method  of 
preventing  the  waste  of  competition  has 
become  more  generally  recognized  at  the  same 
time  that  the  courts,  legislatures,  and  executives 
have  enforced  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
oppressive  mono]>oly. 

This  list  is  a  fair  and  convenient  summary 
of  most  of  our  definite  stc])s  forward,  which 
prepare  us  not  only  for  a  renewal  of  prosperity 
but  for  a  wiser  use  of  it.  These  things  all 
make  for  "good  business.-'  They  make  also 
for  good  character.  To  this  list  may  be 
added: 

The  very  much  more  scientific  and,  therefore, 
more  effective  management  of  philanthropy. 

The  rapid  change  in  education  and  its 
rapid  growth,  whereby  the  practical  needs 
of  the  young  aa^  more  directly  provided 
for  —  the  better  training  of  the  workers  of 
society. 

The  rel)ound  in  public  sentiment  from 
mob  judgments  and  from  "muck-rake'' 
metho<ls  of  reform. 

The  solving  of  the  problem  of  aerial  travel  — 
in  its  first  stages  at  least.  Even  if  the  com- 
mercial stage  of  flying  machines  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  their  present  advancement  is 
a  strong  influence  for  peace. 

The  vastly  increased  imjx^rtance  of  the 
United  States  anong  the  Powers  and  espe- 
cially the  practical  cessation,  largely  through 
our  influence,  of  revolutions  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  coming  of  stable 
government  there. 

The  very  great  strength  of  the  peace  sentir 
ment  of  the  world  and  the  growing  hold  of 
international  arbitration  on  all  civilized 
governments. 

The  list  might  be  further  extended,  but 
these  great  changes  are  enough  to  make  any 
man  cheerful  who  looks  out  on  the  world  with 
a  balanced  judgment. 

A  NATIONAL  PLAN   FOR    PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

A  STRONG,  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
during  the  last  Congress  to  induce  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  po])ular  industrial, 
especially  agricultural,  education;  and  it  is 
an  effort  that  at  some  early  time  is   likely 
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STATE  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANICS  WITH  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS 


THE  NL^MBER   OF   DISTRICTS    TO    HAVE    AGRICULTURAL    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    BRANCH 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  DAVIS  BILL 
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in  some  form,  to  *  succeed.  As  the  subject 
now  stands  it  is  best  presented  in  the  bill  of 
Representative  Davis  of  Minnesota. 

The*  Davis  bill  would  appropriate  annually 
to  every  state  ten  cents  per  capita  for  high- 
school  industrial  education  conditioned  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  or  locality  con- 
cernpd.  The  community  would  contribute  the 
lancfs,  the  buildings,  and  the  current  expenses. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  funds  would  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  industrial  training  and 
home  economics;  and  this  training  would  be 
done  in  high  schools,  which  would  be  chiefly 
agricultural.  An  amount  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  received  by  each  high  school  would 
be  appropriated  for  a  branch  agricultural 
experiment  station,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
state  should  furnish  a  like  sum.  No  agri- 
cultural high-school  district  can  comprise  less 
than  ten  counties.  It  seems  to  have  been 
proved  that  ten-county  districts  aflford  the 
best  unit  of  utility. 

An  important  part  of  the  plan  is  to  dove- 
tail school  life  into  active  home  life.  Six 
months  would  be  devoted  alternately  to 
school  and  to  the  work  of  the  farm.  During 
the  period  spent  out  of  school,  the  work  would 
be  made  educational  by  the  cooperation  of 
teachers  and  parents.  In  the  Southern  States, 
separate  districts  for  colored  industrial  high 
schools  would  be  laid  out  in  co6f)eration  with 
the  primary  colored  schools,  which  would  help 
to  train  the  race  to  general  industrial  habits 
and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Davis  has  calculated  that  55  millions 
of  our  population  will  soon  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  domestic 
education.  If  this  training  should  add  i  per 
cent,  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  these 
workers,  the  investment  would  yield  more  than 
two  hundredfold  a  year. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  boards  of 
trade  and  kindred  organizations,  representing 
every  section  of  the  country.  President  Roose- 
velt commended  it  last  October,  in  a  speech 
at  Keokuk,  when  he  called  attention  to  this  gap 
in  our  school  system  and  advocated  Federal 
codperation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  plan 
would  work  out  applied  to  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  states,  say  Iowa.  The  apex  of 
the  system  in  Iowa  would  be  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ames.  Immediately  below 
this  would  come  ten  agricultural  high  schools 
—one  for  every  ten  counties  —  these  in  turn 


fitting  in  with  the  consolidated  rural  public 
schools,  of  which  there  are  nearly  two  thousand. 
In  all  the  consolidated  rural  schools  of  Iowa 
there  would  be  220,000  primary  students  and 
40,000  secondary  students;  in  the  ten  agri- 
cultural high  schools  4,000,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  400.  Besides  agriculture,  the 
boys  would  be  taught  wood  working  and  rural 
engineering,  and  the  girls  sewing  and  cooking, 
in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  high  school, 
boys  would  be  trained  in  all  the  activities 
of  farm  life,  and  girls  in  the  household  arts. 
Then,  for  the  boys  who  wish  to  become  experts, 
four  years  at  the  Agricultural  College  would 
round  out  their  education  with  literary  and 
industrial  training. 

The  two  accompanying  maps,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, show  the  number  and  location  of  exist- 
ing state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics 
and  of  state  experiment  stations,  and,  in  con- 
trast, the  number  of  districts  which,  under 
the  Davis  plan,  would  each  have  a  combined 
agricultural  high  school  and  branch  experi- 
ment station. 

Mr.  DaWs's  bill  proposes  no  new  principle 
in  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  merely 
extends  by  ten  cents  per  capita  the  annual 
appropriation  already  made  for  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  for  which 
the  Government  now  gives  $2,000,000  a 
year.  The  friends  of  the  measure  who  have 
studied  it  most  thoroughly  think  that  it  would 
enormously  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  now  done  and  prevent  the  practical  waste 
of  much  Federal  and  state  money,  which  is 
now  caused  by  a  lack  of  a  perfectly  coordinated 
system.  There  is  a  big  gap  at  the  very  place 
where  we  can  least  afford  to  have  a  gap  — 
the  place  where  it  touches  the  mass  of  country 
boys  and  girls. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SPIRIT  OF  TRAINING  IN 
GEORGIA 

THE  very  practical  turn  in  educational 
work  is  indicated  by  the  industrial 
feature  of  public-school  training  at  Columbus, 
Ga.  This  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  city  to  introduce  practical  industry  in 
its  public-school  system.  The  spirit  of  the 
work  is  indicated  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Carlton  B.  Gibson,  who  writes  to  The  World's 
Work: 

"Traditionalism  is  a  dead  weight  to  education. 
The    greatest    need    is    that    the    people — the 
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masses  ^-  break  away  from  tradition  and  demand 
that  the  business  of  education  be  conducted  upon 
modem  business  principles. 

"  The  next  greatest  need  is  that  the  people  show 
a  reasonable  willingness  to  pay  adequately  for  the 
work  of  education.  Satisfactory  results  will  then 
come.  Individuals,  even  in  this  free  democracy 
of  ours,  may  not  always  realize  their  demands 
with  money,  but  the  people  always  get  what  they 
demand  and  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

"  Modern  business  principles  in  the  business  of 
education  require  elimination  of  waste,  the  use 
of  the  best  machinery,  skill  in  the  workers,  and 
results  in  efficient  s(^cial  service. 

"There  is  waste  —  prodigal  waste;  waste  in. 
courses  of  study,  waste  in  short  daily  hours,  waste 
in  numerous  holidays,  waste  in  short  sessions  and 
long  vacations,  waste  in  idle  school  buildings, 
waste  in  unused  equipment,  waste  in  lost  oppor- 
tunities in  the  best  age  of  man. 

"Schools  need  buildings,  not  necessarily  of  ortho- 
dox architecture  but,  in  size,  ventilation,  heat  and 
light,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  modem  life.  They 
need  equipment  in  more  than  desks  and  black- 
boards. They  need  those  appliances  that  will 
aid  in  the  direct  prei)aration  for  the  acti\ities 
of  Ufe. 

"The  schools  need  skill  in  the  workers  —  more 
skill  than  is  ordinarily  devek)ped  in  the  normal 
school;  skill  that  comes  not  alone  from  scholarship 
and  pedagogy;  skill  that  comes  from  intimate 
acquaintance  with  life  conditions. 

"The  schools  will  then  contribute  to  society 
larger  numbers  of  graduates  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  graduates  not  only  of 
passive  good  citizensliip,  but  graduates  of  con- 
structive and  creative  social  efficiency. " 

A  HEALTH  DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  the  same  practical  character  is  the 
suggestion  made  by  Professor  Willis 
H.  Bocock,  Professor  of  C/rcek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gcx)rgia,  that  a  Health  Day  be  a  regular 
part  of  the  work  of  the  public  shcools.  He 
writes   in    explanation: 

"  (i)  The  University  has  pro|K)sed  to  the  State 
School  Commissioner  and  urges  upon  the  school 
authorities  of  the  whole  state  the  setting  apart  of 
one  day  of  each  school  year  in  every  jjublic  school 
of  the  state  to  be  celebrated  as  'Health  Day,'  to 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  children,  and 
indirectly  of  their  parents,  of  school  boards,  and 
teachers  in  the  elemental  principles  of  personal, 
domestic,  and  municipal  Siinitalion.  The  time 
will  come  when  all  school  children  will  l>e  regularly 
inspected  by  trained  medical  men  who  will  notify 
parents  of  physical  defects,  and  all  pupils  will 
receive  regular  instruction  in  hygiene  and  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  disease. 


'*  (3)  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  June,  Chancellor  Barrow  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  sanitation,  first,  to 
ser\^e  as  the  centre  of  a  university-extension  move- 
ment in  cooperation  with  state  and  city  boards 
of  health  and  county  authorities,  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  knowledge  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene;  secondly,  to  furnish  instruction  in  such 
matters  to  the  general  l>ody  of  students  of  the 
University;  thirdly,  professionally  to  prepare 
expert  sanitary  engineers  and  inspectors.  It  is 
planned  to  cooperate  with  the  city  of  Athens, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  make  it  the  model  city  of 
the  state,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  furnish  students 
of  municipal  sanitation  the  best  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  practical  demonstrations.  The  erection 
of  a  model  abattoir  and  cooling  establishment,  the 
inspection  of  cattle  before  and  after  slaughtering, 
the  inspection  of  plumbing,  of  sewerage  and  gar- 
bage, of  water-supply,  of  factories,  of  sweat-shops, 
and  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  markets,  are 
included  in  the  plans?  The  success  of  these  plans 
of  cooperation  will  be  chiefly  due  to  Colonel 
Charles  M.  Snelling,  one  of  the  ablest  members 
both  of  the  city  council  of  Athens  and  of  the 
University  faculty." 

TEACHERS  TO  BUILD  FARMERS'  HOMES 

AND  quite  as  practical  is  another  plan, 
which  also  comes  from  Georgia, 
from  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  that  the 
students  there  in  training  to  become  teachers 
should  make  plans  and  build  model  houses 
as  better  homes  for  country  people  —  and  to 
educate  themselves.  The  plan  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  outline  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Orr: 

''  Rural  homes  in  this  countr)'  can  be  improved. 
The  ordinary  plan  of  a  house  for  a  family  demand- 
ing four  to  six  rooms,  consists  of  a  hall  in  the 
middle,  two  rooms  on  each  side,  an  *L'  in  the  rear, 
accommodating  dining-n  om  and  kitchen,  a  back 
porch  and  a  front  ix)rch,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  It  is  |)robably  based  on  a  log  cabin  proto- 
ty|)c,  t)rigi!iated  in  the  diiys  of  sand  floors  and 
mud  chimneys,  when  workmen  and  tools,  as  well 
as  money,  were  scarce. 

"With  the  siime  outlay  of  money,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  greater  convenience, 
less  daily  lalx)r  for  the  housewife  who  does  her 
own  work,  and  a  more  beautiful  effect,  in  the 
ordinary  country  home.  The  information  should 
reach  the  countrj'  man  in  active  form,  rather  than 
on  a  printed  page.  Many  hcl[)ful  articles  are 
written  with  illustrations  these  days,  looking  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  better  judgment,  and  a  more 
discriminating  taste.  But  the  person  we  are  talking 
alx)Ut  doesn't  see  them.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  experience  rather  than  ihei>ry.    He  is  a  practical 
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man.  Then  how  shall  it  be  provided?  The 
country  school  seems  to  be  a  practical  agency. 
School  teachers  are  asked  how  to  do  things  in  the 
community  where  they  work.  They  are  supposed 
to  know.  They  should  know.  Moreover,  the 
country  sch(K)l  teacher,  with  practical  working 
information  on  tiip,  is  a  double-barreled  firing 
agency.  He  is  teaching  the  children  and  reaching 
their  parents.  In  our  country  the  latter  is  as 
important  as  the  former. 

•  "  Granted  then  that  the  country  school  offers  the 
opportunity  —  the  next  step  is  of  necessity  the 
practical  preparation  of  the  teacher.  And  that  is 
the  bearing  of  this  argument  —  to  answer  the 
question :  How  shall  a  prospective  country  school 
teacher  in  Georgia  be  best  fitted  to  dx)^  the  all- 
round  work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  any 
rural  community  of  the  sta;te. 

"One  way  follows:  It  is  proposed  to  offer  at 
the  Georgia  State  Normal  School  a  practical 
course  in  home-building.  Conditions  and  needs 
in  country  districts  will  be  studied;  a  house  plan 
to  accomra  )date  a  smiiU  family  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances will  be  drawn  by  individual  students, 
and  the  best  fciitures  of  all  the  plans  submitted 
will  be  combined  into  a  working  drawing. 
The  working  plans  completed,  it  is  desired 
to  construct  the  house  by  student  labor.  It  is 
believed  that  this  can  be  done  —  with  the  exception 
of  small  parts  of  it  —  and,  by  means  of  the  expe- 
rience,'give  students  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  carpentry  tools,  and  a  pretty  thorough  course 
in  manual  training. 

*'  The  whole  completed,  it  is  believed,  will  serve 
as  a  permanent  object  lesson  —  how  to  plan  a 
home  in  the  country  economically,  yet  beautiful 
and  thoroughly  serviceable,  and  also  give  students 
the  kind  of  efficiency  mentioned  above  which  they 
can  apply  practically  in  the  field  where  they  may 
work. " 

If  so  many  definite  practical  suggestions 
come  from  Georgia,  the  same  spirit  will  be 
found  in  many  other  states.  The  strong 
current  sets  toward  the  training  for  efficiency 
of  the  common  man,  and  toward  the  training 
of  adults  as  well  as  children. 

COORDINATING  WORKSHOP  AND  SCHOOL 

THE  fundamental  principles  of  business 
have  changed  radically  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
education  are  the  same  as  when  organized 
instruction  first  began.  We  have  to-day  in  our 
engineering  colleges  a  remarkable  condition, 
which  withdraws  men  from  all  contact  with 
commercial  production  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  commercial  production.  To  be 
sure,  the  engineering  colleges  established  shops 


where  students  were  taught  the  use  of  tools; 
but  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  at  least 
to  the  employers  of  college  graduates,  that 
professional  educators  cannot,  and  do  not, 
operate  their  shops  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  the  training  which  their  students  receive 
in  such  practice  shops  is,  to  say  the  least, 
advanced  kindergarten  work. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati began  what  is  called  the  "Cooperative 
Course  in  Engineering.*'  It  arranged  with 
the  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati  to  place  its 
students  in  the  shops  at  periods  alternating 
with  their  university  periods.  To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  to  the  shops  of  intermittent 
work,  the  students  are  divided  into  two 
rotating  classes.  The  plan  met  with  the  favor 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  with 
the  result  that  two  years  ago  the  course  was 
begun. 

The  students  are  paid  for  their  work  in  the 
shops  on  a  scale  of  wages  which  begins  at 
ten  cents  per  hour,  and  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  hour  every  six  months. 
They  work  full  time  during  the  summer, 
except  for  about  two  weeks'  vacation  granted 
them  by  the  shops. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  to  cover  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  during  this  time  the 
students  will  receive  just  as  much  instruction 
as  students  in  engineering  colleges  do  in  a 
four  years'  course.  During  these  six  years 
they  will  serve  a  period  of  four  years  in  the 
shops,  since  they  work  one-half  time  during  the 
eight  months  of  the  college  year  and  full  time 
during  the  summer  vacations. 

Many  interesting  lessons  have  been  learned 
by  the  University  and  the  shops  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  course  even  for  this  short  time  of 
two  years,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  failures  in  the  shops 
have  been  by  city-bred  boys.  The  country-bred 
boys  with  but  few  exceptions  have  stood  the 
test,  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  shop. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  this 
course  is  verj'  simple.  It  is  bascKl  upon  the 
rational  assumption  that  the  proper  way  and 
the  only  way  for  a  young  man  to  learn  the 
practical  side  of  his  profession,  together  with 
business  details,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  labor  problem,  is  by  working  as  a 
regular  employee  in  a  commercial  shop  under 
commercial  conditions;  and  further  that  the 
only  place  where  he  can  learn  properly  the 
scientific  and  the  cultural  subjects  is  at  a  school 
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under  trained  teachers.  This  further  implies 
that  the  school  work  and  the  practical  work 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  go  hand  in  hand,  so 
that  the  }T)ung  man  may  step  from  school  to 
business  just  as  readily  as  he  does  from  one 
promotion  to  another  in  his  business  life. 

We  believe  that  this  j)rinciple,  giving  to  the 
school  its  proper  functions  and  to  the  business 
world  its  particular  phase  of  the  work,  if 
properly  appreciated  and  acted  upon,  will 
solve  many  of  the  vexing  questions  of  industrial 
education,  and  forestall  many  attempts  along 
erroneous  lines,  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  disappointing  results. 

TH£  ORGANIZATION  OF  RURAL  LIFE 

MOST  of  the  work  and  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  that 
attract  the  public  attention  are  plans  for  the 
building  up  of  city  life.  For  in  cities  social 
conditions  are,  of  course,  at  their  worst  as 
well  as  at  their  best.  Thus  the  country  has 
been  neglected.  The  benefits  of  organization, 
of  cooporation,  of  quick  travel,  of  swift  com- 
munication, all  the  machhiery  to  prevent  a 
waste  of  time  and  of  effort,  have  been  applied 
to  city  life;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  so 
easily  be  applied  to  rural  life. 

But  it  is  rural  life  that  not  only  most  needs 
the  help  of  modern  organization  and  of  cooper- 
ation and  of  all  the  other  machinery  for  making 
work  more  effective  and  life  richer;  but 
countr}'  life  will  the  better  repay  the  effort. 
The  country  is  yet  the  rearing  j)lace  of  the 
vigorous,  whatever  the  city  may  become 
hereafter.  Rural  life  is  still  the  normal  life 
of  Americans.  The  country  not  only  main- 
tains more  of  us  than  the  cities,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  maintains  us  better.  *' Better" 
does  not  mean  more  richly  or  more  luxuriously. 
Nor  does  it  even  mean  more  efficiently.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  country  yet  produces  a 
larger  j)roportion  of  normal  men  and  women. 

But  rural  life,  too,  has  its  dark  side,  its 
stagnant  side,  its  dull  and  deadening  side; 
and  it  needs  the  help  of  all  the  appliances  c.f 
civilization  thai  build  up,  that  save  time  and 
effort,  and  that  make  for  better  organization. 
This,  in  fact,  is  our  greatest  social  problem; 
for  as  a  nation  we  shall  never  be  continuously 
better  than  our  rural  population.  But  the 
task  is  so  large  that  most  efforts  to  take  it  in 
hand  end  in  vagueness.  What  is  first  needed 
is  a  careful  inquirj'  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  in  this  locality  and  in  that,  and  by  this 


institution  or  organization  and  by  that;  and 
such  an  inquiry  might  result  in  making  many 
comprehensive  plans  and  in  coordinating  the 
forces  that  are  already  at  work.  Such  an  in- 
quiry would  take  in  also  what  has  been 
done  in  other  countries,  such  as  Denmark 
and  Ireland. 

There  is  no  large  field  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic inquiry  that  is  likely  to  yield  better 
results  than  this;  and  the  country  and  the* 
whole  world  will  await  with  interest  the  report 
on  our  rural  life  and  its  betterment  that  will 
be  made  by  the  commission  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  to  study  it.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commission  is  another  evidence 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  broad  knowledge  and  wide 
sympathy  with  his  fellows. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  MR.  TAFT 

NO  CANDIDATE  even  for  the  Presidency 
could  be  more  frank  and  specific  in 
making  his  thought  and  purpose  clear  about 
all  important  subjects  than  Mr.  Taft  has 
been;  and  the  people  have  already  become 
aware  that  the  dominant  trait  of  the  man  is 
his  candor.  He  dodges  no  question.  He 
does  not  hesitate  in  his  answers.  He  evades 
nothing.  You  may  or  may  not  agrcfe  with 
him,  but  you  will  never  misunderstand  him; 
and  you  will  know  precisely  where  to  find 
him  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  and  the  next 
year  on  any  imjwrtant  subject. 

So  completely  has  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strong 
personality  impressed  itself  on  the  Presidential 
office  that  men  evcr}^vhcre,  even  unconscioi:sly, 
ask  what  are  the  chief  differences  between 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft.  How  will  the 
great  office  seem  with  another  personality  in 
the  White  House?  Such  a  question  is  not 
hard  to  answer  —  certainly  not  hard  in  general 
terms. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  two  men 
are  a  difference  of  temperament  and  a  dif- 
ference of  training.  Their  aims  are  the  same. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  cmi)hatic.  He  says  and  does 
things  —  almost  everything  —  with  a  bang. 
His  calm  mood  is  the  mood  of  emphasis 
in  other  men.  His  energ}'  is  so  great  that  his 
low  notes  are  as  high  as  the  high  notes  of 
others.  This  excess  of  vitality  has,  more 
than  any  other  quality,  brought  him  both  his 
great  ]X)pularily  and  most  of  the  unjust  mis- 
judgments  that  have  been  made  of  him. 
When  he  carries  a  little  cane  it  seems  a  big 
stick  to  the  timid  and  slow;  and  most  men  - 
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are  timid  or  slow.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mind  is 
as  quick  as  his  body.  He  sees  your  point 
long  before  you  get  to  it.  Therefore  if  you 
are  slow  you  think  that  he  is  impatient.  Many 
a  deed  that  another  man  would  postpone 
till  to-morrow  he  does  at  once;  for  he  is  active 
all  his  waking  hours.  Therefore  many  slow 
men  have  often  thought  him  rash  when  he 
was  merely  energetic. 

Mr.  Taft  is  of  the  same  temperament. 
Except  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  active  man  than  he  is.  His  mind, 
too,  is  quick  —  very  quick.  He,  too,  is 
emphatic  on  occasion,  but  not  so  loudly 
emphatic.  His  energetic  temperament  has 
suffered  a  certain  judicial  toning  down  by 
reason  of  his  studies,  of  his  experience,  and  of 
his  reflection.  He  is  a  trained  lawyer  and 
a  trained  judge.  Formal  procedure,  a  certain 
deliberateness,  an  instinctive  reference  to  pre- 
cedents, a  disposition  to  hear  the  other  side, 
a  patient  mood  with  the  slow  processes  of 
formal  proof  —  these  qualities  have  become 
part  of  the  man  because  of  his  experience. 
Quick  in  mind,  quick  in  temper,  quick  in 
decision,  and  energetic  in  action  —  still  he 
is  deliberate. 

These  differences  are  important/  although 
they  are  not  fundamental.  Mr.  Taft  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  the  popular  hero  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  young  (of  all  ages)  and  of 
the  adventurous,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  be- 
come. But  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  great  deal 
"safer"  man  by  the  timid  and  by  the  conser- 
vative. He  would  be  regarded  as  safer  even  if 
he  should  do  the  precise  things  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  thought  "dangerous"  for 
doing.  Mr.  Taft  is  not  less  courageous,  but 
he  is  more  modest.  He  will,  therefore,  be  a 
President  with  the  same  general  aims  and 
with  the  same  strong  qualities  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  had  —  even  a  *  *  strenuous ' ' 
President,  certainly  an  energetic  one.  But  the 
general  judgment  of  him  will  be  that  he  is  a 
"safer"  man.  Still,  evil-doers  whose  crimes 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  Presidency  will 
hardly  regard  him  so. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON   STATE  RIGHTS 

DURING  the  closing  session  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  at  the  White 
House,  President  Roosevelt  made  an  im- 
promptu explanation  of  his  policies — the  large 
policies  that  have  brought  him  great  popularity 
among  the  masses  and  bitter  hatred  by  a 


minority  —  that  was  vociferously  applauded 
by  the  audience,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  A  distinguished  man  of  science  in  the 
audience,  who  heard  it  rather  as  a  scientific 
than  political  utterance,  cried  out,  "Why, 
the  man  *s  on  fire."  It  was  an  eloquent  expla- 
nation provoked  by  Mr.  Bryan's  use  of  the 
phrase  "  the  twilight  zone"  between  the  national 
and  the  state  governments.  The  President's 
whole  speech  ought  to  be  read  for  a  fair  under- 
standing of  his  Administration.  He  has 
made  no  other  expression  of  his  purposes  that 
is  so  striking.    He  said : 

"Just  a  word  on  what  has  been  called  the 
'  twilight  land '  between  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  state  governments.  My  primary  aim  in  the 
legislation  that  I  have  advocated  for  the  regulation 
of  the  great  corporations  has  been  to  provide  some 
effective  popular  sovereign  for  each  corporation. 
I  do  not  wish  to  keep  this  '  twilight  land '  one  of 
large  and  vague  boundaries  by  judicial  decision 
that  in  a  given  case  the  state  cannot  act,  and  then 
a  few  years  later  by  other  decisions  that  in  prac- 
tically similar  cases  the  nation  cannot  act  either. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  one  or  the  other  can 
act,  so  there  shall  always  be  some  sovereign  power 
that  on  behalf  of  the  people  can  hold  every  big 
corporation,  every  big  individual,  to  an  accounta- 
bility, so  that  its  or  his  acts  shall  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  as  a  whole.  In  matters  that  relate 
only  to  the  people  within  the  state  of  course, 
the  state  is  to  be  sovereign  and  it  should  have 
the  power  to  act.  If  the  matter  is  such  that  the 
state  itself  cannot  act  then  I  wish  on  behalf  of  all 
the  states  that  the  National  Government  should 
act. 

"Take  such  a  matter  as  charging  a  rent  for 
water-power.  My  p>osition  is  simply  that  where 
a  privilege  which  may  be  of  untold  value  in  the 
future  to  the  individual  grantee  is  asked  from  the 
Federal  Government,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  put  into  the  grant  a  condition  that 
it  shall  not  be  a  grant  in  perpetuity.  If  there 
is  necessity  for  the  grant,  then  there  must  be  power 
to  attach  conditions  to  the  grant.  Make  it  long 
enough  so  that  the  corporation  shall  have  an  ample 
material  reward.  The  coq)oration  deserves  it. 
Give  an  ample  reward  to  the  captain  of  industry, 
but  not  an  indeterminate  and  infinite  reward. 
Put  in  a  provision  that  will  enable  the  next  genera- 
tion, that  will  enable  our  children  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  specified  period,  to  say  what  in  their  judg- 
ment should  then  be  done  with  that  great  natural 
power  which  is  of  use  to  the  grantee  only  because 
the  people  as  a  whole  allow  him  to  use  it. 

"  It  is  eminently  right  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  make  ample  profit  from  his  development  of  it, 
but  make  him  pay  something  for  the  privilege 
and  make  the  grant  for  a  fixed  period,  so  that  when 
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the  conditions  change,  as  in  all  probability  they 
will  change,  our  children,  the  nation  of  the  future, 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  condition 
upon  which  that  privilege  shall  be  enjoyed.  In 
these  cases  the  slate  has  not  acted  or  cannot  act. 
Therefore  I  hold  the  nation  should  act.  Where 
the  ix)licy  I  advocate  can  Ikj  carried  out  best  by 
the  state  let  it  be  carried  out  by  the  state;  where 
it  can  be  carried  out  l)est  by  the  nation  let  it  be 
carried  out  by  the  nation.  My  concern  is  not 
with  the  academic  side  of  the  question.  I  deal 
with  the  matter  ])ractically,  from  the  standpoint 
of  true  pojmlar  interest,  and  therefore  my  desire 
is  to  em}>l()y  indifferently  either  the  principle  of 
state  rights  or  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty, 
whichever  in  a  given  case  will  best  conserve  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole.'* 

CHEAPER  AND  PURER  ELECTIONS 

THK  bill  to  require  publicity  about  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  campaign 
funds  faikxl  to  j)ass  Congress;  for  the  action 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  in  tacking 
on  to  it  a  clause  cutting  down  the  South's 
membership  in  Congress,  was  insincere;  and 
the  bill  was  not  expected  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  And  just  how  clean  a  campaign  \vc 
may  expect  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  old  scandals  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  same  form  or  to  the  same 
degree. 

The  use  of  enormous  sums  and  the  ''bleed- 
ing'' of  corporations  came  about,  on  a  great 
scale,  first  under  Mr.  Hanna's  management 
of  the  first  McKinley  campaign.  The  business 
interests  of  the  country  were  so  frightened  1)y 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  free-silver  doctrine  that 
they  not  only  gave  liberally  but  were  easy 
victims  of  such  resolute  leadership  as  Mr. 
Hanna  showed  by  his  repeated  and  insistent 
demands  for  more  and  more.  Of  course,  too, 
the  special  benericiaries  of  tht-  larilT  were,  as  of 
old,  "bled''  for  all  the  blood  that  could  l)e 
drawn  frr)m  them. 

This  enormously  costly  scale  of  conducting 
a  campaign,  once  begun,  was  kept  going, 
bringing  four  years  ago  tliu  scandals  that 
involved  the  big  insurance  com])anies  and 
some  practical  railroad  n^ignaits:  and,  what- 
ever the  intentions  of  the  benefuiaries  of  these 
huge  funds  may  be,  they  mean  ultimately  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  elections  and  of  privileges 
—  or  the  c\])ectation  of  such  results  even  if 
they  do  not  always  come. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  people  has  been 
aroused  —  certainly  to  a  degree;  and,  even  in 
default  of  Congressional  legislation,  there  is 


at  least  hope  that  the  scandal  will  this  year 
be  less. 

Mr.  Bryan  some  time  ago  sent  a  challenge 
to  Mr.  Taft  to  pledge  himself  to  make  public 
the  campaign  fund  that  will  be  used  in  his 
behalf.  Mr.  Taft  "went  him  one  better" 
by  making  public  a  letter  that  he  had  previously 
written  to  Senator  Burrows  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  a  pure-election  law  by  Congress. 

A  still  surer  guarantee  of  moderation  and  care 
in  this  campaign  are  such  facts  as  these:  The 
corporations  are  wiser  and  more  afraid ;  money 
does  not  come  so  easily  in  resjwnse  either  to 
appeal  or  to  threat  as  it  came  several  years 
ago;  the  public  and  the  press  are  more  watch- 
ful; the  power  of  Congress  to  give  special 
privileges  has  been  greatly  weakened,  and  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  pretense,  and  perhaps  of 
an  effort,  to  reform  the  tariff.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, most  likely  have  the  experience  of  electing 
a  President  this  year  somewhat  more  cheaply 
and  cleanly  than  we  have  done  the  task  for  a 
good  many  quadrennials. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  CONGRESSIONAL  DUTIES  IN 
THE  HANDS  OF  COMMISSIONS 

THE  Democrats  by  reason  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  party  are 
committed  to  radical  tariff-reform;  and  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  adopted  resolutions 
promising  a  revision  after  the  Presidential 
election.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
commanded  to  make  an  investigation  and  so 
is  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
We  shall  therefore  have  in  effect  a  Congres- 
sional Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  report 
to  Congress  next  winter.  How  earnest  the 
Republican  ])romise  of  revision  is,  time  (and 
the  election)  will  determine.  Mr.  Taft  also 
has  committed  himself  to  it.  It  is  safe  to  say 
at  least  this  much,  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  not  be  much  longer  strangled. 

And  the  appr()j)riate  committees  of  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  are  cmpowTrc^d  to  make 
an  investigation  l(X)king  toward  permanent 
currency  and  banking  legislation.  We,  there- 
fore, have  two  commis^^ions  (iK)th  made  up  of 
members  of  Congress)  which  have  as  subjects 
of  incjuiry  the  two  fundamental  economic  and 
financial  duties  of  the  Government.  How-  far 
such  commissions  further  legislation  and  how 
far  they  merely  stave  it  off  is  a  question  that 
must  be  answered  in  every  case  by  itself.  In 
both  these  cases  the  sincerity  of  the  recent 
Congress  is  under  a  little  suspicion.    But  these 
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commissions  will  be  active  and  earnest  in 
proportion  as  public  sentiment  makes  itself 
felt  at  the  polls  and  through  commerical  and 
financial  bodies. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  EVANS 

WHEN.Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans 
retires,  on  August  i8th,  the  Service  will 
lose  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  and  most 
resourceful  tacticians  that  it  has  ever  had. 
It  was  by  a  narrov  margin  that  he  came  into 
the  Service  at  all,  for  had  he  possessed  a  less 
determined  character  he  would  doubtless 
have  joined  the  Confederate  cause  and  laid 
down  his  life  in  its  defense  as  Samuel  T. 
Evans,  a  younger  brother,  did.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Robley  Evans  was  a 
cadet  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  youngest 
man  in  his  class.  He  had  been  appointed 
from  Utah,  although  his  family  lived  in 
Virginia.  Without  his  knowledge,  his  mother 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington,  and  it  was  accepted.  The 
resignation  was  forwarded  to  the  comman- 
dant, who  was  greatly  incensed.  He  con- 
fronted young  Evans  and,  brandishing  the 
resignation,  upbraided  the  youth  for  resigning 
after  having  declared  that  he  would  stand  by 
the  Union.  **I  Ve  a  good  mind  to  send  you 
to  Fort  Delaware  for  imprisonment,"  shouted 
the  commandant.  Evans  asked  permission 
to  look  at  the  resignation,  and  saw  that  it  was 
in  his  mother's  handwriting  and  signed  by 
her,  and  he  promptly  reenlisted.  He  was  out 
of  the  Service  but  one  day. 

Although  but  15  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  served  through  it  with  distinc- 
tion. At  Fort  Fisher  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  he  has  suffered  ever  since  as  a  result. 
He  has  not  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  without 
pain  for  forty-four  years.  The  incident  of  his 
refusal  to  leave  the  ser\' ice  of  his  country  when 
a  cadet,  and  the  fight  at  Fort  Fisher,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Admiral  to  be  the  two  great 
turning  points  of  his  life.  Admiral  Evans 
fought  also  through  the  Spanish  War  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War,  his  gallant 
services  were  rewarded  by  promotion.  It 
is  not  without  good  cause  that  he  is  called 
"Fighting  Bob."  And  he  has  that  lofty 
kind  of  moral  courage  which  has  enabled  him 
not  only  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
but  to  endure  suffering  when  it  took  a  strong 
man  with  an  iron  will  not  to  succumb. 

The  Admiral  has  seen  more  active  service 


than  most  of  his  comrades.  He  had  eight 
years  as  a  flag-officer  —  and  that  is  something 
to  point  to  with  pride  in  a  Navy  where  the 
officers  grow  gray  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  walk  the  bridge  of  a  man-o'-war.  For 
five  years  he  commanded  the  United  States 
fleet  in  the  China  seas,  and  after  that  he  was 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  man  ever  held  command 
over  it.  Long  before  that,  he  was  selected 
to  command  the  Indianay  which  was  the  first 
battleship  put  in  commission  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  he  was  commanding  officer 
of  the  Iowa  in  the  Spanish  iVar.  He  has 
had  four  separate  flag  commands;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  proudest  things  in  his  record  that 
his  conduct  has  always  been  considered  so 
exemplary  that  there  is  not  "the  scratch  of  a 
pen"  against  him  on  the  records  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Yet,  with  all  this  gallant  service 
and  good  conduct,  he  retires  with  the  same 
rank  that  he  has  held  for  eight  years.  His 
friends  regret  that  Congress  did  not  see  fit 
to  honor  him  by  raising  his  rank  to  that  of 
Vice-Admiral,  as  his  distinguished  record 
would,  they  think,  warrant. 

Probably  no  one  so  well  as  Admiral  Evans 
himself  knows  what  it  meant  to  take  the 
Atlantic  battle  fleet  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  up  the  South  American  coast 
to  San  Francisco.  So  serious  a  task  was  it 
that  many  European  critics  prophesied  dis- 
aster. The  burden  of  responsibility  on  him 
was  heavy,  and  its  effects  can  be  seen  yet  in 
the  lines  of  care  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  face. 
But,  when  he  speaks  of  the  royal  reception  he 
met  with  in  California,  his  eyes  brighten  and 
he  forgets  his  sufferings  and  anxieties. 

Rear-Admiral  Evans  is  a  man  who  enjoys 
the  most  unreserved  affection  of  his  feUow 
officers.  The  whole  Navy  admires  the  man, 
and  holds  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  is 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  is  a  lover  of 
fair  play  and  his  men  know  that  injustice  will 
not  be  tolerated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Navy 
Department  he  is  to-day  without  a  peer  in 
our  Navy  or  in  any  other. 

Coming  across  the  continent  after  taking 
the  fleet  into  San  Francisco  bay,  he  told  the 
crowds  that  gathered  around  his  car  and 
demanded  a  word  from  him:  "I  have  taken 
your  fleet  into  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  it  will 
be  taken  anywhere  else  that  the  President  orders 
it  to  go."  And  the  people  cheered  —  cheered 
their  fleet,  their  Admiral,  and  their  President. 
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A  CENTENNIAL  MONUMENT  TO  LINCOLN 

FEBRUARY  12,  1909,  will  be  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Lincoln.  There  will  doubtless  be  many 
plans  properly  to  celebrate  the  day.  But 
the  most  appropriate  and  notable  celebration 
would  be  a  suitable  beginning  of  a  great 
memorial  to  him  in  Washington  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Capitol.  The  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  has  charge  of  legis- 
lation for  beautifying  these  grounds  favorably 
reported  during  the  late  session  a  bill  to 
appropriate  a  million  dollars  for  such  a  monu- 
ment. The  idea  is  to  erect  some  memorial 
as  noteworthy  as  the  Washington  monument. 
Then  the  national  capital  would  contain  two 
worthy  memorials  to  the  two  greatest 
Presidents. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Con- 
gress will  at  its  next  session  pass  this  bill; 
and  surely  the  project  will  meet  with  the 
heartiest  approbation  of  the  people  of  every 
section  of  the  country,  if  a  worthy  plan  be 
worked  out. 

A  LITTLE  REASONING  ABOUT  OPPORTXJNITIES 

AMONG  other  striking  passages  in 
President  Roosevelt's  address  to  the 
Governors'  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources  was  this: 

"From  the  first  beginnings  of  civilization,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  world  has  gone  on 
slowly,  with  occasional  setbacks,  but  on  the 
whole  steadily,  through  tens  of  centuries  to  the 
present  day.  But  of  late  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  has  increased  at  such  a  rale  that  more 
space  has  been  actually  covered  during  the  century 
and  a  quarter  occupied  by  our  national  life  than 
during  the  preceding  six  thousand  years  that  take 
us  back  to  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  to 
the  earliest  cities  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 

"When  the  founders  of  this  nation  met  at 
Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  the  conditions 
of  commerce  had  not  fundamentally  changed  from 
what  they  were  when  the  Ph(jenician  keels  first 
furrowed  the  lonely  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  differences  were  tliosc  of  degree,  not  of  kind, 
and  they  were  not  in  all  cases  even  those  of  degree. 

"  Mining  was  carried  on  fundamentally  as  it  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Pharaohs  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea. 

"The  wares  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  of 
Charleston,  like  the  wares  of  the  merchants  of 
Ninevah  and  Sidon,  if  they  went  by  water,  were 
carried  by  boats  propelled  by  sails  or  oars;  if  they 
went  by  land,  were  carried  in  wagons  drawn  by 


beasts  of  draft  or  in  packs  on  the  backs  of  beasts 
of  burden.  The  ships  that  crossed  the  high  ^eas 
were  better  than  the  ships  that  had  once  crossed 
the  iEgean,  but  they  were  of  the  same  type,  after 
all  —  they  were  wooden  ships  propelled  by  sails; 
and  on  land  the  roads  were  not  as  good  as  the 
roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  the  service  of 
the  posts  was  probably  inferior. 

"In  Washington's  time  anthracite  coal  was 
known  only  as  a  useless  black  stone;  and  the  great 
fields  of  bituminous  coal  were  undiscovered.  As 
steam  was  unknown,  the  use  of  coal  for  power 
production  was  undreamed  of.  Water  was  prac- 
tically the  only  source  of  power,  save  the  labor  of 
men  and  animals;  and  this  power  was  used  only 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  But  a  few  small 
iron  deposits  had  been  found  in  this  country,  and 
the  use  of  iron  by  our  countrymen  was  very  small. 
Wood  was  practically  the  only  fuel,  and  what 
lumber  was  sawed  was  consumed  locally,  while 
the  forests  were  regarded  chiefly  as  obstructions 
to  settlement  and  cultivation. 

"Such  was  the  degree  of  progress  to  which 
civilized  mankind  had  attained  when  the  nation 
began  its  career." 

This  means  such  an  increase  in  the  activities 
of  men  as  not  only  never  before  came  in  human 
history  but  could  never  before  our  time  have 
even  been  dreamed  of.  It  means  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  activities,  in  the  kinds  of 
activities,  in  the  varieties  of  work  done  and  to 
be  done,  and  in  the  profits  of  work.  A  man 
with  the  normal  ability  and  character  has  many 
possible  chances  for  earning  a  living  that  his 
grandfather  did  not  have.  A  man  whose  abili- 
ties and  character  lift  him  at  all  above  the  aver- 
age has  not  only  a  larger  number  of  chances 
but  chances  for  greater  influence  and  greater 
profit.  Perhaps  the  mere  drudge  has  no  more 
chances  nor  very  much  more  profitable  chances 
than  his  grandfather  had.  But  men  of  this 
grade  —  and  God  makes  many  of  them  in 
every  generation  —  never  had  many  chances 
since  the  world  began,  because"  they  are  slow 
to  see  chances  when  they  meet  them.  They 
have  always  done  the  dull  and  least  profitable 
work,  and  they  always  must  do  it. 

There  is  nothing  harder  to  make  an  accurate 
measure  of  than  the  difTcrencc  in  opportunities 
between  two  generations.  Yet  the  conclusion 
does  seem  as  certain  as  any  conclusion  about 
such  a  subject  can  be,  that  capable  young 
men  of  character  and  training  who  are  now 
just  beginning  their  careers  have  more  chances 
and  better  chances  —  each  according  to  his 
ability  —  than  any  preceding  generation  had. 
Such  a  judgment  as  a  mere  rhetorical  general!- 
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zation  is  worth  nothing;  but  any  well-balanced 
study  of  new  pursuits,  of  new  kinds  of  work 
and  service  and  of  old  kinds  as  well,  and  of  the 
new  outlook  in  every  direction  which  the  applied 
sciences  give  in  our  use  of  nature  and  in  our 
evolution  of  industrial  society  —  all  these 
point  clearly  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
trained  man  and  the  man  of  normal  ability  is 
surer  to  win  success  than  the  corresponding 
man  was  in  any  earlier  time. 

THE  WRIGHTS'  SUCCESSFUL   FLYING  MACHINE 

THE  problem  of  making  a  successful 
flying  machine  has  been  solved.  It 
was,  in  fact,  solved  several  years  ago  by  the 
Messrs.  Wright,  of  Dayton,  O.,  but  their 
recent  demonstrations  have  even  more  con- 
clusively proved  their  triumph. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  on  the  sand  dunes 
of  Kitty  Hawk  Point,  North  Carolina,  they 
made  a  test  that  is  a  most  notable  event  in 
contemporaneous  history.  The  descriptions 
and  photographs  of  it  convinced  the  public 
of  what  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Wright 
brothers  had  known  for  some  time  —  that  they 
have  built  a  machine  that  is  heavier  than  air, 
that  will  fly  either  with  or  against  the  wind, 
and  that  can  be  kept  at  all  times  within  the 
perfect  control  of  the   operator. 

Their  first  experiments  were  with  gliding 
machines,  in  which  they  successfully  breasted 
the  high  winds  on  the  dunes  off  Hatteras.  They 
learned  to  balance  in  the  air  on  the  wind  currents 
as  a  bird  does  when  it  soars.  Others  had  done 
this.  For  years  gliding  machines  heavier 
than  air,  and  some  even  carrying  considerable 
weight,  have  been  successfully  kept  up  upon 
steady  atmosphere  currents. 

The  next  step  was  to  fit  their  machine  with 
an  engine.  At  this  problem  they  have  made 
experiments  for  several  summers.  Three 
years  ago  they  had  a  machine  weighing  less 
than  half  a  ton  and  driven  by  a  twelve  horse- 
power motor  which  successfully  traveled 
twenty-four  miles  under  perfect  control  and 
stopped  then  only  because  of  a  lack  of  gasolene. 
The  machine  which  they  had  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  this  spring  was  in  its  essentials 
similar  to  the  twelve  horse-power  machine 
of  1905.  In  both  these  the  Wrights  had  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  a  problem  which  had  baflBcd 
all  others.  They  have  so  built  their  machine 
that  by  working  certain  levers  they  can  slant 
the  wings  of  the  aeroplane,  as  a  bird  slants 
its  wings,  to  meet  chwging  air  currents.  They 


know  how  to  balance  their  machine  in  the 
air  as  a  bicycle  rider  balances  his  machine  on 
land.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  upon 
which  their  success  rests. 

The  present  machine,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  War  Department, 
must  be  able  to  carry  two  men,  to  remain  in 
the  air  an  hour,  and  in  that  time  to  make  a 
controlled  flight  of  forty  miles.  The  machine 
has  shown  that  it  can  fulfil  all  of  these  coiv- 
ditions  and  the  inventors  feel  confident  of 
succeeding  in  the  trial  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va. 

These  two  undemonstrative,  quiet,  bicycle 
dealers  —  that  is  what  their  business  was  — 
have  without  any  great  outlay  of  money  and 
with  the  least  possible  publicity  done  for 
aerial  navigation  what  Fulton  did  for  naviga- 
tion by  steam.  They  are  self-taught  scientific 
men  who  have  reached  success  by  scientific 
methods.  They  are  far  more  interested  in 
flying  than  in  notoriety.  And  they  have  shown 
patriotism  as  well  as  modesty;  for  they  have 
agreed  to  supply  the  United  States  Army,  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  with  a  machine,  the 
exclusive  right  to  which,  it  is  said,  might  have 
been  sold  to  another  government  for  a  great 


sum. 
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THE  Story  Tellers'  League  had  its 
beginning  during  the  summer  of  1903 
at  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  at  the  State 
University,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Out  of  the  more 
than  2,000  teachers  there,  a  group  frequently 
met  on  the  lawn  at  twilight  to  tell  stories. 
These  meetings  had  a  serious  purpose,  but 
they  were  free  and  informal.  The  teachers  sat 
on  the  grass,  and  each  one  told  a  story  as  she 
might  feel  disposed.  Superintendent  B.  C. 
Gregory  wrote  subsequently: 

"The  Summer  School  left  many  a  pretty  photo- 
graph on  my  memory  but  the  sweetest  is  that  of 
the  Story  Tellers'  League.  The  fading  twilight, 
the  dreamy  quiet  of  the  hour,  the  overshadowing 
trees,  the  circle  of  faces,  the  repressed  tone  of 
voice  of  the  story  tellers  appealed  wonderfully  to  me. 

"And  the  child,  the  being  to  whom  the  service 
was  dedicated,  was  always  in  mind.  When  the  dark- 
ness had  fallen  so  that  the  form  of  the  story  teller 
was  all  but  invisible,  the  effect  was  heightened. 
We  always  adjourned  quietly  as  if  we  feared  the 
gentle  influences  would  vanish  if  we  were  noisy." 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  grew  from 
two  dozen  to  two  hundred  and  before  the  Sum- 
mer School  closed  a  formal  organization  had 
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been  effected.  The  purpose  of  the  league 
was  to  discover  in  the  world's  literature,  in 
history,  and  in  life  the  best  stories  for  education 
and  to  tell  them  with  love  and  sympathy  for  the 
children,  and  to  bring  together  in  story  circles 
those  who  love  to  hear  and  tell  a  gocxl  story, 
the  kindergartncrs,  teachers,  church  workers, 
children's  librarians,  and  those  whose  hearts 
are  afire  with  this  work  that  they  might  impart 
its  spirit  to  others. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  speaking  of  the  move- 
ment soon  after  it  was  organized  said: 

"Teachers  and  parents  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  education  of  the  race  in  a  very  significant 
sense  began  with  story  telling.  Before  writing 
there  was  only  oral  tradition.  We  are  assured 
that  some  of  the  Indian  story  tellers  carry  in  their 
memory  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  lines 
of  poetry.  Some  of  them  are  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing through  the  diiy,  but  when  the  camp-fires  are 
lighted  and  they  begin  to  weave  the  wondrous 
charm  of  'once  u\K>n  a  time,'  they  take  their  hearers 
captive  and  lead  them  as  with  the  magic  flute  of 
the  Piper  of  Hamlin.  Stories  live  from  the  tongue 
to  the  ear  and  not  on  the  long  circuit  from  the 
eye  to  the  fingers  as  reading  and  writing  do. 
Therefore  they  are  more  Wtal.  Stories  pre-form 
moral  choices  because,  if  they  are  good,  desert 
is  always  rewarded.  Moreover,  a  good  story 
brings  the  mind  of  the  hc;irer  into  more  unity 
than  almost  anything  else.  A  vast  number  of 
persons  and  incidents  are  woven  together  all 
subject  to  one  dominant  interest.  In  these  days 
of  correlation  and  coordination  of  educational 
materiiil,  the  value  of  this  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated. Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  of  the  oldest 
literature  that  is  classic,  such  as  the  Vedas,  the 
work  of  Homer,  the  Xihclungcnlied,  the  King 
Arthur  cycle,  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being 
as  stories  and  were  thus  slowly  shaped  into  their 
present  effective  form.  Indeed,  I  almost  think 
that  if  I  were  Plato's  wise  tyrant  and  had  to 
appoint  teachers  of  the  young,  the  first  test,  and  if 
I  could  have  but  one,  the  only  one,  to  which  I 
would  subject  candidates  would  be  whether  or 
not  they  could  tell  a  good  story;  for  this  alone 
would  test  their  sympathy  and  |:H)wer  of  ada|)tation. 
There  is  a  great  posM' jlity  of  development  here, 
and  in  the  few  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  it, 
as  are  the  Stor}-  Tellers'  League,  I  not  only  wish 
but  predict  a  ver}-  high  degree  of  hel])  and  ser\-ice." 

Those  who  went  out  from  the  inspiration  of 
those  meetings  were  quick  to  seize  upon  its 
educational  i)ossibilities,  and  returning  home 
organizal  their  friends  and  pupils  into  local 
leagues  for  similar  work  and  pleasure. 

On  visiting  a  Southern  town  the  following 
winter,    the    Superintendent   of   the   Schools 


declared  that  he  had  noticed  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature 
among  his  teachers,  and  he  attributed  it  to  a 
league  that  they  had  organized.  During 
the  winter  they  had  made  a  study  of  Norse 
and  Greek  stories  which  they  told  around  their 
firesides.  Similar  leagues  sprang  up  in  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  South,  and  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  there  was  a  junior  league,  composed 
of  children  of  the  5th  grade.  One  girl,  who  is 
now  in  the  high  school  made  her  home  the 
popular  resort  of  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  came  to  hear  her  tell  stories.  She 
told  the  belter  class  of  stories  too,  in  a  spon- 
taneous  and  creative  way,  as  she  would  play 
games.  The  work  has  made  her  life  a  radiant 
one. 

Now,  there  are  dozens  of  such  leagues, 
reaching  from  New  York  to  Texas.  The 
interest  the  children  take  in  the  work  reveals 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  possibilities, 
for  as  a  child  likes  to  build  a  house  with  clay, 
sand,  or  wood,  and  in  doing  so  educates  him- 
self, so  he  likes  to  take  a  word  here  and  a  phrase 
there  and  with  voice  and  gesture  build  an  ideal 
world,  peopling  it  with  life  as  he  sees  it.  When 
a  child  or  an  adult  retells  stories  that  they 
have  heard  or  read,  they  show  reflection,  medi- 
tation, self-reliance,  creation,  growth.  A  story 
never  really  becomes  your  own  until  you  tell 
it  to  someone  else. 

In  Ohio  eight  leagues  were  reported  last 
year,  three  of  which  are  in  summer  schools, 
in  Cincinnati  there  are  three  leagues  which 
meet  separately  during  the  winter  and  in  May 
have  a  joint  meeting.  Their  membership  is 
comi>oscd  of  kindergartens,  professors,  students, 
and  teachers.  A  league  was  organized  in 
New  York  last  autumn  and  now  there  are 
four,  one  of  which  is  making  a  special  study 
of  Bible  stories  with  reference  to  work  in  the 
Sunday  Schools.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a 
flourishing  league  which  meets  twice  a  month 
and  has  ])ublished  a  year-book  which  shows 
the  kind  of  stories  which  have  been  told  at  their 
meetings:  " Fairy  stories,  folk  stories,  legends, 
myths,  hero  stories,  symbolic  stories,  Bible 
stories,  and  local  stories.'* 

Thirty-five  leagues  have  now  been  organ- 
ized. 

The  National  League  will  again  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  this  sum- 
mer, and  local  leagues  will  have  meetings 
at  Wooster  and  Oxford,  Ohio,  the  University' 
of  Virginia,  and  possibly  at  other  places. 
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ABOUT  MOVING  THE  XjmXPUfYYD 

SCHOOL  superintendent  in  the  Middle 
West  writes: 

**1  was  S()  much  pleased  with  your  reient  article 
on  *  The  Unemployed  *  that  I  feel  compelled  to  tiike 
a  moment  to  say  how  sane  I  believe  the  article  to 
be.  It  seems  to  me  The  World's  Work  ought  to 
organize  a  society  of  philanthropists  for  the  pro- 
motion of  just  such  work;  that  is,  to  show  people 
how  to  get  out  of  the  cities  and  on  to  the  farms. 

"I  remember  once  that  I  was  stranded  in  a  West- 
ern city.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  any  farmers  who  needed  help.  Within  a 
very  few  days  I  got  work  at  Si  2  a  month  on  a  farm. 
I  worked  eight  months  and  saved  $76.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  needing 
helpers  and  thousands  of  homes  open  to  girls  who 
would  cheerfully  do  house  work." 

To  "organize  a  society  of  philanthropists" 
would  be  as  hard  a  task  as  to  move  the  other 
class  of  the  unemployed.  Philanthrophy  is,  in 
one  form  or  other,  at  work  on  this  task,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  all  the  time.  But  if  it  were 
made  easy  to  send  men  from  town  to  countr}-, 
and  to  find  jobs  for  them,  it  would  be  hard 
to  prevent  the  army  of  the  unemployed  from 
growing  larger  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  agency. 

For  this  reason  the  task  is  more  likely  to  be 
done  by  an  especial  effort  of  such  public 
servants  as  railroad  companies  and  state 
governments  and  the  like. 

Definite  information  is  first  needed.  If  it 
were  known  at  any  given  time  where  labor  of 
a  certain  sort  was  most  needed  and  where  idle 
laborers  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  the  men  and  the  work  together,  if  the 
men  really  wanted  the  work.  There  are  some 
channels  of  information  of  this  kind,  but  they 
are  necessarily  limited  in  their  area  or  in  their 
scope. 

The  likelihood  is  that  a  better  distribution 
of  population  will  be  made,  in  a  large  way, 
and  be  ultimately  regulated  by  such  general 
forces  as  the  economic  improvement  of  country 
life.  When  farmers  provide  homes  for  farm- 
laborers*  families  and  when  farming,  by  better 
methods,  pays  as  well  as  work  in  cities,  the 
drift  of  men  will  turn.  It  will  be  from  town  to 
country  and  not  from  country  to  town.  The 
crowding  of  the  unemployed  in  cities  is  an 
inevitable,  incidental  result  of  two  facts  — 
that  labor  in  the  country  is  paid  less  than  in 
town  and  that  the  organization  of  town  life 
has  brought  social  advantages  for  the  poorest 


man  —  even  for  the  tramp.  There  are  free 
seats  in  the  park,  bread-lines,  hospitals, 
charities,  companions.  The  solution  lies  along 
the  line  of  the  building  up  of  country  life. 
That  done,  the  cities  will  still  have  their  bur- 
dens of  the  incompetent  and  the  diseased  and 
the  unwilling;  but  they  will  cease  to  have 
crowds  of  those  who  really  want  work  and 
cannot  find  it. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  OF  BAD  MANAGEMENT 

SINCE  the  halt  last  year  in  our  head- 
long prosperity,  during  which  we  were 
living  at  an  ever-increasing  cost,  persons  of 
every  grade  of  fortune  have  given  a  new 
emphasis  to  the  inquiry,  "  How  can  I  live  with 
almost  every  necessity  of  life  constantly 
becoming  dearer?"  The  question  presses  as 
perhaps  it  never  pressed  before,  and  it  is  felt 
in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Land  values  and  rents  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  ten  years;  labor  increased  in 
cost;  personal  service  of  every  kind  became 
higher  and  higher;  many  articles  of  food 
became  dearer;  building  material  went  up; 
but,  most  of  all,  people  of  every  grade  of 
fortune  and  of  society  added  to  their  list  of 
necessities  many  things  that  they  had  pre- 
viously regarded  as  luxuries.  We  struck  a 
new  pace  in  living. 

And  the  pace  was  too  fast.  It  outran  the 
increase  of  income.  But  it  brought  new  habits, 
new  conveniences,  new  indulgences,  which 
are  hard  to  shake  off.  While  prosperity  seemed 
illimitable,  we  continued  to  discount  the 
future  and  even  to  mortgage  it.  We  borrowed 
money  on  our  homes  to  buy  automobiles,  and 
did  a  hundred  smaller  things  that  were  as 
foolish  as  this,  proving  again  that  we  are  the 
most  extravagant  and  wasteful  people,  perhaps, 
on  earth.  For  with  our  efficiency  we  have 
not  learned  thrift.  Thousands  of  statistical 
tables  have  been  made  by  all  sorts  of  societies  • 
and  organizations  during  the  last  six  m.onths 
which  for  the  thousandth  time  bring  this 
indictment  against  us. 

"The  conservation  of  our  resources"  is  a 
phrase  that  calls  to  mind  the  national  problem 
of  saving  soil  and  forest  and  stream  and  mine; 
but  it  could  with  quite  as  much  point  be 
applied  to  the  income  of  individuals  and  of 
families;  and  we  have  as  great  need  to  make 
this  smaller  application  as  the  larger  one. 
For,  as  a  people,  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  live  —  how  to  save  waste,  how  to  turn 
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co5peration  to  the  making  of  economies  in 
living.  It  is  a  subject  of  education  in  the  art 
of  good  management.  If  the  halt  in  our 
somewhat  headlong  rush  turn  a  part  of  our 
energ}'  from  haste  at  acquiring  to  skill  in 
conserv^ing  and  using  what  wc  acquire,  we 
shall  gain  in  happiness  and  in  character  more 
than  we  have  lost  in  cash  values. 

ABOUT  DIME  NOVELS  AND  OTHERS 

THERE  are  many  changes  of  literary 
fashions,  but  the  dime  novel  endures. 
"Old  Sleuth''  and  **Nick  Carter''  are  as  dead 
as  Sitting  Bull  or  the  New  York  Ledger;  but 
other  writers  are  employed  to  use  their  names. 
So  small  a  matter  as  death  does  not  put  an 
endto  their  "works,"  and  these  prolific  writers 
thus  have  a  continuity  which,  if  it  persist  long 
enough,  will  become  an  immortality. 

This  is  good  news  —  that  the  dime-novel 
lives.  Nobody  but  a  literan^  cad  objects  to 
it;  for  its  persistence  justifies  a  diversion 
which  all  men  once  had  who  were  not  molly- 
coddles in  their  youth  or  are  not  literary 
creatures  now.  It  affords  the  only  possible 
way  whereby  a  boy  of  our  time  can  see  a 
coach  robbed  or  get  into  a  fight  with  Indians 
or  become  familiar  with  such  a  hero  as  Dick 
Deadeyc.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  lad 
may  now  snatch  a  beautiful  maiden  by  her 
hair  back  from  a  yawning  precipice  or  learn 
to  shoot  a  rival  by  firing  at  the  flash  from  his 
gun  in  the  dark.  They  were  brave  days  when 
we  did  such  things;  and  any  man  is  a  wretched 
creature  who  would  deny  the  youth  of  this 
time  the  si)ort  that  the  youth  of  his  time 
enjoyed. 

Yet,  immortal  as  the  dime  novel  is  and  of 
a  right  ought  to  be,  there  are  reasons  to  fear 
its  temporary  decline.  "Old  Sleuth"  and 
"Nick  Carter"  are  now  —  so  we  read  — 
mere  college  people  —  instructors  in  English 
and  even  under-graduates,  who  dictate  adven- 
tures by  the  mile  for  the  publishers  who  own 
the  names  of  these  original  great  yam-spinners. 
Stories  thus  ground  out  are  bound  to  smell 
of  typewriters  and  academic  phrases.  The 
free  air  of  an  utterly  abandoned  imagination 
cannot  be  in  them ;  for  the  joy  that  the  originals 
gave  came  from  the  irresf)onsibility  of  the 
writers.  The  lx)y  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
believed  these  adventures  only  as  we  believe 
Utopian  books  or  the  sermons  that  we  hear  — 
as  things  that  ought  to  be  true  but  are  not- 

It  was  this  margin  of  doubt  that  held  and 


charmed  us.  and  that  tempted  us  to  go  and 
see  whether  the  stage  Kad  really  been  riddled 
with  bullets.  With  the  profoundest  respect 
for  collegiate  writing,  you  are  yet  bound  to 
doubt  whether  any  academic  person  can  do 
this  trick  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains  in 
the  real  red-blooded,  old-time  way. 

And  there  is  another  danger  to  the  old 
orthodox  type  of  the  dime  novel.  It  has-  a 
modem  variation  which  has  all  its  literary 
weaknesses  without  its  sturdy  xitality.  You 
pay  $1.50  now,  if  you  are  foolish  and  fashion- 
able enough,  for  a  novel  with  a  candy-box 
binding  which  is  a  mere  soft  yarn  —  a  sort  of 
effeminate  dime-novel.  It  deals  with  sex 
instead  of  six  shooters  and  with  maudlin 
women  instead  of  adventurous  men  of  quick 
eyes  and  strong  muscles.  It  is  a  product  of 
an  indoor,  self-conscious  sort  of  life,  and  not 
of  the  plains  and  the  mountains  and  of  men 
of  mettle. 

Our  consuls  rei)ort  —  and  this  is  good  news 
—  that  the  original  American  dime  novels 
have  a  considerable  sale  (in  translation)  in 
Barcelona  and  Madrid  and  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  Spaniard  will  whip 
us  yet  if  he  continue  to  take  such  nourishment 
when  we  leave  it  for  the  same  kind  of  gallant 
degeneracies  in  literature  upon  which  he  once 
fed  and  fell. 

THE  SAGE  FOUNDATION  AND  PLANS  FOR 
UPLIFTING  THE  POOR 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting 
work  in  the  world  than  the  experi- 
ments, the  inquiries,  and  the  study  which  the 
Sage  Foundation  is  making  to  find  the  best 
w^ays  to  help  the  unfortunate  classes;  for  much 
as  this  problem  has  been  studied  and  as  many 
of  its  tasks  as  skilful  men  have  taken  in  hand 
and  done  piecemeal,  the  big  problem  is  yet  far 
from  solution. 

The  formulated  aims  of  the  Foundation  are 
very  broad: 

**  Its  objw't  is  the  impnu'cment  of  social  and 
living  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  means' 
to  that  end  will  inclufle  research,  publicalion, 
education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitaMe  and  beneficial  activities,  agencies,  and 
institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities, 
agencies,  and  institutions  already  established." 

It  is  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  many  such 
good  works  as  the  struggle  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis, the  providing  of  playgrounds  for  city 
children,  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  an 
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investigation  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
manufacturing  centre;  and  for  this  purpose 
Pittsburgh  was  chosen,  and  the  inquiry  is  in 
progress.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  more 
valuable  even  than  these  activities  will  be  the 
study  that  these  wide  inquiries  provoke.  It 
is  a  new  fact  to  many  jthoughtful  minds  that 
wise  plans  to  uplift  mankind  are  harder  to 
procure  than  money  to  carry  them  out. 

Besides  the  Sage  Foundation,  Mrs.  Sage's  ac- 
tivities to  many  other  useful  causes  are  placing 
her  among  the  wisest  benefactors  of  our  time. 

THE  LIFS  OF  A  MONKEY  AGAINST  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  MAN 

IN  SEVERAL  states,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  for  examples,  an  eflfort 
is  made  to  induce  every  Legislature  to  pass  an 
act  prohibiting  the  vivisection  of  animals  for 
medical  research.  Such  prohibition  has  not 
yet  been  made  and  perhaps  it  never  will  be 
in  any  enlightened  community;  but  large  and 
energetic  organizations  of  sentimental,  emo- 
tional, or  ill-informed  persons  make  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  keep  up  the  agitation. 

It  might  be  well,  if  it  were  possible,  to  put 
some  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  vivisection 
such  as  would  prohibit  its  wanton  use  by 
persons  who  have*  no  serious  purpose  —  if 
there  be  such  persons.  But  the  use  of  living 
animals  for  experiments,  with  the  trained  and 
intelligent  purpose  of  advancing  the  sum  of 
medical  knowledge,  is  fundamentally  nec- 
essary for  the  conquest  of  some  diseases  and 
for  the  intelligent  treatment  of  others.  Let 
one  single  example  suffice. 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  director  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New 
York,  discovered  a  serum  which  injected  into 
the  spinal  cavity  cures  cercbro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, a  disease  that  had  hitherto  shown  one 
of  the  highest  ratios  of  fatality:  and  even 
when  it  did  not  prove  fatal  it  often  left  the 
victim  a  wreck  for  life.  This  treatment  is 
now  used  all  over  the  world  and  it  has  cured 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used.  It  is  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  this 
dreadful  malady  is  now  added  to  the  list  of 
conquered  diseases.  Dr.  Flexner  in  talking 
about  his  discovery  of  the  serum  which  cures 
meningitis  said  this: 

"  That  is  the  advantage  of  experiments  upon 
animals.  Once  we  have  tried  our  remedies  with 
satisfactory  results  upon  animals  there  is  very  little 
risk  to  human  beings,  and  of  course  in  treating  the 
ktter  we  ahall  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 


''Take  my  own  serum  for  spinal  meningitis  for 
instance.  Without  monkeys  we  could  never  have 
discovered  that.  First  we  had  to  prove  the  monkey 
had  really  meningitis,  and  then  we  could  go  ahead 
with  experiments  for  its  cure.  We  injected  the 
serum  into  its  spine  and  found  it  did  it  good,  at 
any  rate  that  it  did  it  no  harm.  So  we  could  inject 
it  into  the  spine  of  a  human  patient  with  confidence 
that  we  were  not  doing  him  any  harm." 

That  is  to  say,  if  Dr.  Flexner  had  been  pre- 
vented from  experimenting  on  living  monkeys, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  fall  ill  of  this 
disease  would  now  die,  as  85  formerly  did, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  would 
be  made  wrecks  for  life,  whereas  now  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  that  are  treated  with  his 
serum  make  a  complete  recovery. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  REMUnSCENCBS 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  has 
been  the  most  reticent  of  all  men, 
about  whose  life  and  opinions  there  is 
a  legitimate  world-wide  curiosity;  and  by 
his  reticence  he  has  no  doubt  suffered  much 
public  misunderstanding. 

It  is  an  announcement  much  out  of  the 
common,  therefore,  that  his  articles  under 
the  title  "  Some  Random  Reminiscences  of 
Men  and  Events  "  will  appear  in  The  World^s 
Work,  beginning  in  the  number  for  October. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  tells,  in  the  frankest  possible 
way,  incidents  of  his  early  life,  reminiscences 
of  his  business  associates,  explaining  how 
they  came  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
with  him,  what  his  methods  of  conducting 
business  were,  with  many  anecdotes  and 
personal  experiences;  he  describes  his  recrea- 
tions—  landscape  gardening  and  golf;  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
in  mining  and  shipping  iron  ore;  he  explains 
his  aims  and  methods  in  his  philanthropic 
work,  which  show  how  he  brings  the  same 
concentrated  study  to  the  problems  of  giving 
wisely  that  he  brought  to  the  building  up  of 
a  great  commercial  organization. 

These  articles  are  a  modest  and  frank  and 
kindly  revelation  of  a  remarkable  personality, 
about  whom  the  public  has  less  authentic 
information  than  it  has,  perhaps,  about  any 
other  notable  man  now  alive. 

It  is  done  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  off- 
hand that  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  has  a 
chance  to  see  his  great  activities  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  with  his  large  aims  in 
mind. 
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•These  recollections  will  run  through  the 
magazine  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  World's  Work  aims  to  give  its  readers 
the  literature  of  present  activity.  The  great 
corporation  is  the  most  striking  invention  and 
tool  of  present  activity.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  great  corporation  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  World's  Work,  therefore,  will  publish 
forthwith  a  scries  of  articles  describing  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  telling  how  it  carries 
oil  from  a  well  (say)  in  Ohio  to  lamps  (of  its 
own  manufacture)  in  inner  China  and  to 
almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the  world.  Oil 
travels  in  its  own  pipe  lines,  to  its  own  refineries, 
and  to  the  seaboard,  is  carried  in  its  own  ships 
overseas  (a  great  fleet  of  them),  put  into  cans 
of  its  own  make,  distributed  by  its  own  men, 
in  the  smallest  quantities  to  the  humblest 
homes  of  people  whose  caste  or  religion  had  to 
be  overcome  in  countries  whose  government 
also  at  first  forbade  the  entry  of  such  a  foreign 
product  —  a  story  as  romantic  as  the  adven- 
tures of  the  earliest  travelers;  but  it  brings 
home  to  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars. 

The  origin,  the  formation,  the  working 
methods,  the  management,  the  personnel,  the 


vast  united  machinery  of  such  an  organization 
as  this  —  these  are  as  interesting  as  any 
romance,  although  they  are  the  most  concrete 
facts  of  modern  business  triumph. 

Beginning  next  month  (August),  The 
World's  Work  will  publish  this  story  of 
organization  and  extension  and  achievement, 
written  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  the  financial 
editor  of  the  magazine.  He  collected  first- 
hand, authentic  information  by  months  of 
investigation.  The  first  article  will  be  about 
the  export  trade  of  the  company;  for  this 
(August)  number  will  be  a  special  Overseas 
Trade  Number. 

Its  contents  will  sweep  the  whole  wide  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  commerce  —  **How  Our 
Farmers  Feed  the  World,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hays, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  "The 
Freighters  of  the  Sea,"  by  Mr.  Edgar  Allen 
Forbes,  of  the  staflF  of  The  World's 
Work;  **  A  Story  of  Export  Success,"  by  Mr. 
E,  J.  Bliss,  an  exporter;  "How  Manufacturers 
(iet  New  Markets,"  by  themselves;  "Captur- 
ing the  Worid's  Markets,"  by  Mr.  U.  D. 
Eddy;  and  other  such  articles,  illustrated  with 
extraordinary  photographs  which  help  to  tell 
the  story. 


THE  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  AND  A 
NEW  PATRIOTIC  IMPULSE 


THERE  is  surely  no  harder  task  in 
the  world  than  lo  get  the  thought  of 
a  whole  people  effectively  fixed  on 
any  important  subject,  and  hardest  of  all  the 
thought  of  the  whole  American  people.  It 
usually  requires  a  war  to  do  such  a  task,  or 
some  such  great  upheaval.  A  Presidential 
election  calls  the  attention  of  the  whole  peoj^le 
for  a  brief  time  to  two  men,  but  one  of  them 
is  soon  forgotten;  and  many  Presidential 
elections  fail  to  emphasize  any  idea  so  strongly 
that  all  the  i)eople  will  hold  to  it  or  act  on  it 
for  a  long  period. 

By  recalling  the  diflkulty  of  arousing  the 
people  on  any  subject,  you  may  get  a  pro})er 
measure  of  the  significance  of  President 
Roosevelt's  calling  the  Governors  of  the 
states  and  territories  together  at  the  White 
House  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  saving 
our  natural  wealth  by  a  wise  use  of  it.    At 


one  stroke  machinery  was  put  in  motion  that 
will  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  whole 
people,  in  a  way  and  with  an  effectiveness 
that  has  no  jjarallel  in  our  recent  historj',  in  a 
time  of  peace. 

It  was  the  most  notable  company  of  men 
that  has  come  together  in  our  country  in  recent 
times.  The  official  head  of  the  nation,  the 
Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  certain  members 
of  Congress,  the  heads  of  the  states,  and, 
besides  these,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  men  that  we  have  and  men  of  a 
sound  grasj)  of  public  subjects  who  came  as 
'* advisers"  to  the  governors-  two  or  three 
of  the  most  noteworthy  citizens  of  every 
state  —  among  them  the  presidents  of  many 
of  our  foremost  universities  and  schools  of 
science;  and,  besides  these,  representatives  of 
all  the  most  important  national  organizations 
of    scientific  "ticial    Ixxlies;  apd. 
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besides  these  again,  several  great  captains  of 
industry. 
^  About  the  general  proposition  that  this 
extraordinary  meeting  was  called  to  emphasize 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  And 
the  wealth  of  facts  that  were  presented  put  the 
subject  in  every  mind  in  a  new  way  and 
aroused  every  man  to  an  ardent  purpose. 
When  one  subject  was  put  into  every  mind  as 
the  foremost  subject  of  public  action  that 
this  generation  can  have,  and  was  so  presented 
and  emphasized  as  to  win  universal  assent 
and  to  arouse  a  patriotic  purpose,  then  all  the 
machinery  of  publicity,  of  exhortation,  and 
of  public  action  that  a  democracy  can  have 
was  put  in  action  at  one  stroke. 

Every  public  journal  in  America  was  set 
to  discussing  it.  The  governor  of  every 
state  will  make  it  a  subject  of  all  his  subsequent 
messages  to  the  legislature  and  a  part  of 
his  political  campaign  material.  His  suc- 
cessor must  do  the  same  thing.  Every  such 
message  and  every  such  campaign  —  every 
general  public  utterance  and  campaign  hence- 
forth in  every  state  in  the  Union  —  will  keep 
every  newspaper  and  every  public  speaker 
discussing  it  indefinitely. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  universities  and 
scientific  schools  will  bend  their  energies, 
even  more  than  they  have  bent  them  hitherto, 
to  teaching  and  emphasizing  it;  and  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  countr)'  will  take 
it  up.  More  than  this,  every  scientific  and 
commercial  body  must  henceforth  have  it 
as  one  subject  of  perpetual  agitation. 

As  a  method  of  emphasizing  one  topic  in 
the  public  mind,  therefore,  this  Conference  on 
the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  was 
the  most  effective  device  that  was  ever  hit 
upon.  It  had  no  precedent.  It  was  simply 
a  stroke  of  genius. 
^  •  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  then,  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot  have 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  earth  that  they  live  on  and  given 
a  new  direction  to  the  national  thought;  for 
the  President  verv'  gracefully  and  truly  gave 
Mr.  Pinchot  credit  for  the  plan. 

It  was  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  White 
House,  since  the  interior  was  remodeled, 
makes  an  impression  of  great  dignity  as  one 
enters  it.  On  the  long  wall  of  the  room  where 
the  meetings  were  held  were  two  great  maps 
of  the  United  States,  especially  prepared 
ffxc  this  conference.    One  showed  the  national 


forests,  the  water-sheds,  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects, and  the  like,  and  the  other  the  mineral 
deposits  of  the  country.  Bet\veen  them,  with 
decorations  of  flags  on  either  side,  in  a  frame 
of  olive  velvet,  was  an  illuminated  photo- 
graph on  glass  —  now  of  a  forest  fire,  now 
of  a  hillside  showing  erosion,  and  now  of 
a  forest  scene  of  desolation,  and  now  of 
a  reforested  area;  for  these  pictures  were 
changed  at  every  session  and  sometimes  while 
the  meetings  were  going  on.  The  three  large 
chandeliers,  the  two  mantelpieces  with  vases 
of  red  roses,  the  old-gold  curtains  at  the 
windows  were  good  decorations.  A  plat- 
form extended  across  half  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  small  gilt 
chairs.  On  the  first  day,  on  the  front  rows 
or  near  them  sat  Governor  Hughes,  Governor 
Johnson,  Governor  Folk,  Governor  Glenn, 
and  other  state  executives  whom  the  news- 
papers have  made  familiar;  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Br>'an,  President 
Rerasen  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Presi- 
dents Hadley,  of  Yale,  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin, 
Angell  of  Michigan,  Northrop  of  Minnesota, 
James  of  Northwestern,  Alderman  of  Virginia, 
and  scientific  men  of  every  department  of 
applied  science. 

On  the  rostrum  were  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  venerable  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Cheering  began  at  the  door,  the  whole 
company  rose  and  the  President  walked  to  the 
rostrum.  He  asked  Dr.  Hale  to  offer  a  prayer. 
Then  he  at  once  delivered  the  opening  address 
to  the  Conference,  perhaps  the  best  address 
in  its  earnestness  and  its  restraint  and  its 
suggestiveness  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ever 
delivered.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  .slips  on 
which  it  was  printed,  but  he  spoke  straight  at 
the  audience,  with  his  usual  vigor  but  with 
great  deliberation  and  with  perfect  distinctness. 
No  man  failed  to  catch  a  single  syllable  or 
intonation.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  more  nearly  perfect  deliverance  or  delivery; 
and  there  was  not  a  proposition  nor  an 
emphasis  that  any  man  in  the  room  dissented 
from;  and  yet  it  pointed  to  a  more  extended 
use  of  governmental  power  (not  of  the  National 
Government  only  but  of  municipal  and  state 
governments  also)  than  we  have  yet  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to.  Every  man  felt  that  he 
was  witnessing  an  historical  event.  The 
address  struck  the  high  note  of  this  mood. 
When  it  was  ended  and  the  audience  slowly 
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passed  out,  the  President  standing  in  the  hall 
shaking  hands  with  every  man,  the  conference 
was  already  upon  a  level  of  thought  and  of 
emotion  that  can  be  accurately  described  as 
the  mood  of  high  and  practical  patriotism. 
As  Mr.  Pinchot  himself  wrote  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine,  we  now  enter  a  third 
great  patriotic  national  period.  First  we  were 
patriotic  because  of  the  establishment  of  the 
free  government;  then  because  of  the  saving 
of  the  Union;  and  now  because  of  the  purpose 
to  save  by  wise  use  the  rich  natural  resources 
of  the  land. 

The  second  day  was  made  memorable  by 
the  extraordinary  address  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  wherein  he  showed  especially  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  —  by  a  dimishing  return 
—  of  our  agricultural  land,  from  New  England 
to  the  Dakotas. 

The  scientific  papers  presented  to  the 
Conference,    giving   exact    data   about    agri- 


culture, streams,  forests,  coal,  and  all  similar 
,subjects,  were  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
^literature  of  waste  and  of  methods  of  con- 
servation ever  put  together.  They  will  become 
a  classic  description  of  our  great  resources  as 
they  now  are. 

The  brief  speeches  by  many  of  the  governors 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  "experience  meeting." 
They  told  of  the  work  that  the  state  govern- 
ments are  doing  to  save  and  to  reclaim.  And 
the  resolutions  adopted  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment, local  and  national,  and  on  the  people 
to  preserve  our  national  wealth. 

Every  man  came  away  from  the  most  note- 
worthy gathering  that  he  ever  attended  with 
a  new  love  of  his  country,  a  new  attitude 
toward  it,  a  new  conscience  about  the  land, 
the  trees,  and  the  streams;  and  we  entered 
then  on  a  new  era  in  our  national  thought 
and  in  our  attitude  toward  our  land. 

W.   H.   P. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  AND  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  BONDS 

{The  Regular  Monthly  Financial  Article) 


THE  present  seems  to  be  a  good  time 
when  a  man  can  well  afford  to  turn 
his  mind  from  the  chances  of  profit 
in  the  listed  bonds.  There  has  been  a  big 
advance  in  nearly  all  the  better  classes  of 
securities.  Last  November,  and  again  in  the 
e^ly  winter,  the  readers  of  The  World's 
Work  were  strongly  advised  that  the  time 
for  profitable  investment  in  good  bonds  had 
arrived,  and  was  passing.  To-day,  it  seems, 
it  has  almost  passed.  The  bonds  which  at 
that  time  this  magazine  was  inclined  to  recom- 
mend as  a  list  of  conservative  securities  for  the 
average  man  have  advanced  in  the  market  in 
some  cases  six  or  seven  points  and  in  others 
fifteen  points.  It  is  unreasonable  to  look  for 
much  higher  prices  in  these  bonds.  It  is 
also  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  case  the 
tide  should  turn  again  within  the  next  two 
years  or  so,  the  bonds  will  not  again  be 
purchasable  at  prices  lower  than  the  prices  of 
to-day. 
To-day  it  is  wise  for  the  average   investor 


to  select  an  entirely  different  list  of  bonds  and 
securities.  The  selection  should  be  made 
with  no  idea  of  advance  in  principal.  It 
should  b^  made  rather  for  stability  of  income. 
Marketability  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  was 
when  investments  were  sought  with  the  idea 
of  gaining  advantage  from  the  inevitable 
advance  in  the  general  market.  Of  course, 
no  one  should  buy  bonds  or  stocks  that  he 
knows  he  will  never  be  able  to  sell  again; 
but  with  securities  of  good  eaming-px)wer 
one  need  not  have  an  active,  changing 
market. 

First,  it  is  well  to  outline  the  idea  that 
should  underlie  the  investment  of  funds  by  a 
man  who  believes  that  the  listed  market  is 
high,  but  who  does  not  want  to  tie  up  his  funds 
in  such  a  way  that,  should  there  be  a  good 
chance  for  profitable  investment  within  the 
next  fwo  years,  he  will  be  debarred  from 
participating  in  it.  This  class  of  investors 
will  include  that  large  group  of  men  who 
bought  in  November  or  December  of  last  year. 
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and  have  now  sold  their  stocks  or  bonds 
at  advances  of  10  to  30  per  cent.  They  desire 
something  solid,  yielding  good  revenue,  but 
also  salable  at  any  time  of  crisis  when  bonds 
are  again  cheap. 

For  this  class  we  should  select  notes  and 
maturing  bonds.  The  nicest  care  should 
be  used  in  selection.  The  writer's  choice 
among  the  notes  would  be  the  5  per  cent, 
issues  of  the  big  railroads  maturing  in  1910 
and  thereabouts.  They  cost  about  par,  and 
yield  from  4.60  per  cent,  to  5.50  per  cent,  if 
held  until  they  mature.  If  a  crisis  should 
arise,  it  might  cost  a  loss  of  i  per  cent,  or  2 
per  cent,  to  sell  them,  but  any  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  new  investment  to  gain  10  per  cent. 
or  more  should  not  mind  that.  Otherwise 
they  are  perfectly  safe.  I  prefer  the  railroad 
notes  to  the  industrial  or  street-railway  notes, 
because  the  market  is  infinitely  better,  speaking 
generally.  A  fund  that  has  been  created 
by  the  sale  of  good  bonds  at  a  large  profit 
should  be  put  into  the  notes  or  short  bonds  of 
such  railroads  as  the  New  Haven,  the  Penn- 
sylvania^  the  New  York  Central,  the  Michigan 
Central,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Bahimore  and 
Ohio,  or  other  standard  railroads. 

These  short  notes  do  not  appeal  to  the 
average  investor.  He  wants  stability,  but  not 
with  an  idea  of  selling  out  and  re-investing. 
Very  few  men  can  carry  on  a  bond-account  in 
the  scientific  way  indicated  above.  That 
takes  some  training.  What,  then,  should  the 
average  investor  buy  during  a  period  like  the 
present,  ha\'ing  an  eye  first  to  stability  and 
revenue? 

Undoubtedly,  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
this  market  is  the  farm  mortgage.  There  is 
nothing  better  under  the  sun  than  the  well- 
chosen  farm  mortgage.  I  think  that  about 
one-third  of  the  average  estate  in  the  country 
or  the  countr)'  town  should  consist  of  local 
farm  mortgages,  or  such  mortgages  selected 
carefully  from  a  list  made  by  specialists  in  such 
mortgages.  The  farm  mortgage  is  one  of  the 
primary  investments.  Real  estate  is  another 
of  them.  The  mortgage  or  bond  secured  on 
improved  real  ^tate  is  a  third.  The  purchaser 
of  real  estate  intends  either  to  use  it  or  to  sell 
it  again  at  a  profit.  If  he  wants  to  use  it,  it 
is  an  investment,  and  the  use  is  the  income  he 
gets  from  it.  If  he  wants  to  sell  again,  he  is 
speculating,  and  he  requures  special  training 
to  be  successful. 

In  the  farm*  mortgage   and  the  real-estate 


bond  there  is  no  element  of  speculation. 
The  bond  is  practically  always  quoted  at  par 
and  interest  except  when  it  goes  bad  altogether. 
There  is  no  trading  backward  and  forward. 
The  average  farm  mortgage  does  not  change 
ownership  five  times  in  its  lifetime.  It  is  not 
usually  bought  and  sold  like  a  bond,  but 
requires  an  "assignment"  to  make  its  transfer 
legal. 

As  to  the  excellence  of  this  form  of  invest- 
ment there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
only  restriction  on  this  form  of  funds  is  that 
it  shall  be  well-chosen.  There  was  a 
time,  in  1893  and  succeeding  years,  when  the 
farm  mortgage  became  an  object  of  dread. 
The  savings-banks  of  the  East  had  bought 
Western  farm  mortgages  lavishly,  foolishly, 
and  without  discrimination.  All  sorts  of  land 
at  all  sorts  of  prices  were  pledged  under 
mortgages  to  feed  the  demand.  When  the 
strain  came,  many  of  these  poorly  secured 
mortgages  proved  worthless.  The  savings- 
bank  laws  of  the  East  thereafter  usually 
limited  the  savings-banks  to  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  on  lands  in  their  own  state.  It 
was  a  reaction  from  the  extreme  looseness  of 
1893,  and,  like  most  reactions  from  extremes, 
went  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

If  one  wants  sound  mortgages  to-day,  either 
East  or  West,  one  may  find  them.  The 
amount  of  such  mortgages  outstanding  is 
probably  much  smaller  than  it  ever  was  before, 
because  many  millions  of  dollars  of  mortgages 
have  been  paid  off  in  cash  out  of  the  bounteous 
crops  of  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  the  new 
lands  produce,  year  by  year,  a  fair  crop  of 
mortgages.  They  are  now  gathered  together 
by  banks  and  mortgage  companies  and  retailed 
at  large  throughout  the  country.  Most  of 
these  mortgage  companies  are  sound,  conser- 
vative, and  well  qualified  by  experience  and 
study  to  handle  this  business. 

Here  one  reaches  the  crux  of  this  question 
about  farm  mortgages.  It  hinges  on  the 
selection  of  the  mortgages.  If  one  want  local 
mortgages,  it  is  better  to  buy  them  from  the 
local  bank,  or  a  local  lawyer,  if  he  is  trust- 
worthy. Even  better,  one  may  well  afford  to 
know  the  man  who  makes  the  mortgage.  If 
he  is  a  drunken,  lazy,  shiftless  farmer,  slow 
of  pay,  borrowing  money  to  help  him  out  of 
holes  into  which  he  has  got  himself  by 
misconduct  or  shiftlessness,  don't  buy  his 
mortgage.  You  will  probably  have  to  hire 
a  lawyer  and  pay  his  fees  to  get  your  annual 
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interest,  and  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  sell 
the  farm  to  get  your  principal  when  due. 

If,  on  the  contraty,  he  is  a  good  farmer, 
and  gets  good  results  from  his  farm,  and  has 
a  reputation  for  prompt  payment  of  his  debts, 
consider  his  mortgage  all  right,  provided  it 
is  not  too  big  and  he  can  show  you  where  he 
intends  to  put  the  money.  Be  careful  that 
the  mortgage  is  a  real  mortgage  on  the  farm, 
and  not  on  movable  chattels  alone.  I  don't 
believe  in  chattel  mortgages  for  the  average 
investor.  They  are  a  constant  source  of 
worr}'  and  loss.  Some  parts  of  this  continent 
are  badly  afflicted  with  them,  but,  fortunately, 
not  many  parts. 

If  there  arc  no  mortgages  in  your  community, 
or  if  the  income  from  them  is  too  small,  make 
your  purchases  through  a  responsible  agent 
in  some  other  centre.  Banks  and  mortgage 
companies  should  establish  their  credentials 
before  they  expect  you  to  buy  mortgages  from 
them.  The  length  of  time  they  have  been 
in  service  of  this  sort,  the  percentage  of  loss  to 
buyers  of  mortgages  through  them,  the  willing- 
ness with  which  they  undertake  to  look  after 
the  collection  of  interest  and  principal,  and 
their  reputation  for  ability  to  sell  an  assign- 
ment of  the  mortgage  for  you  if  you  should 
ever  need  the  money  are  points  worth 
investigating. 

A  good  deal  of  judgment  may  be  exercised 
in  the  buying  of  mortgages,  outside  the  matter 
of  the  safety  of  the  mortgage  itself.  If  I  were 
choosing  a  temporary  in\'estment  for  a  year  or 
so,  the  choice  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  fall  on 
a  farm  mortgage  maturing  in  a  year.  If  you 
tell  your  agent  what  you  want,  he  can  generally 
get  it  for  you.  If  you  like,  you  can  get  a  one- 
year  mortgage,  with  the  option  of  renewing 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  you  please.  Short- 
term  mortgages  are  preferable  to  long  ones, 
merely  because  the  short  term  makes  the 
mortgage  to  all  intents  a  negotiable  security, 
like  a  short-term  note.  You  know  it  will  be 
good  in  one  year,  and  tlie  local  banker  gener- 
ally knows  it  too.  If  you  find  it  necessary, 
the  mortgage  will  be  available  for  the  raising 
of  a  loan  at  any  time 

The  third  big  class  of  investment  for  the 
same  purpose  is  the  public-utility  bond.  It 
does  not  take  the  place  of  either  the  short 
note  or  the  farm  mortgage.  It  is  rather  a 
permanent  investment,  for  revenue  only.  In 
an  article  published  in  The  World's  Work 
some  time  ago,  the  writer  discussed  this  class  of 


bonds  at  length,  and  the  arguments  contained 
in  that  article  are  merely  recapitulated  here. 

Two  important  elements  enter  into  the  selec- 
tion of  public-utility  bonds  for  investment. 
They  are,  first,  the  company;  second,  the 
banker  who  offers  the  bonds.  Many  critics 
put  the  banker  first,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason. 

The  company  should  be  a  going  concern, 
not  a  prospect.  Never  be  tempted  by  glow- 
ing prospects  of  some  "New  York-Chicago" 
or  "New  York-Philadelphia"  or  some  "New 
York-Boston"  trolley  line.  Ask  your  banker 
for  facts,  not  promises.  The  facts  must  be 
substantial  and  abundant,  or  you  are  taking 
unwarrantable  risks  for  small  returns.  If  you 
want  to  gamble,  you  should  not  gamble  for 
7  per  cent,  a  year. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  franchises,  the 
population  served,  the  legal  restrictions  on 
rates,  the  earnings  of  the  company  through 
all  the  years  it  has  operated.  Above  all,  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  piled  up  a  lot  of  floating 
debt  during  the  critical  period  from  August, 
1907,  to  April,  1908.  This  will  serve  as  a  fair 
test  of  its  ability  to  do  business  through  a  crisis. 
Any  well- managed  public-utility  company 
should  be  in  a  [X)sition  to  live  on  its  own  fat 
through  so  short  a  lean  period  as  this. 

If  you  are  going  into  public-utility  bonds  to 
any  extent,  a  little  course  of  study  will  do  you 
good.  The  histor\'  of  the  New  York  street- 
railway  companies,  the  agitation  for  80  cent 
gas  in  this  city,  the  historj'  of  the  Detroit 
United  for  i(>o7,  the  effect  of  municipal-owner- 
ship campaigns  in  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
the  result  of  an  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  unfavorable 
episodes  that  sometimes  happen  in  the  life 
of  a  public  utility.  The  relationship  between 
the  company  and  its  clients  is  perhaps  more 
important  in  public-utility  companies  than  in 
steam  railroads. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  the  company  is 
good  and  solid,  turn  your  attention  to  the  ban- 
ker. The  reason  he  is  more  important  in  the 
public  utility  than  in  the  railroad  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  public-utility  lx)nds  is  offered  by 
bankers  who  make  a  specially  of  such  bonds. 
In  most  cases  the  banking-house  is  financing 
the  com|)any.  It  has  studied  the  situation 
and  risked  its  own  money  in  the  venture.  If 
it  is  a  house  whose  reputation  for  sound  judg- 
ment is  good,  its  opinion  is  worth  having,  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  merely  "  taken  a  chance" 
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in  this  financing,  or  has  failed  lamentably 
in  previous  ventures  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  back  its  judgment  with  your 
money. 

Extreme  care  should  be  used  in  all  these 
forms  of  investment.  In  fact,  when  the  bond- 
market  at  large  is  high  in  prices,  the  buyer 
should  be  very  careful,  no  matter  what  he  docs 
with  his  money.  What  looks  like  a  bargain 
10  him  is  quite  likely  to  look  like  a  gamble 


to  a  trained  bond  critic.  What  looks  unreason- 
ably dear  to  him  may  seem  to  the  better- versed 
to  be  a  very  good  investment  at  the  price. 
One  must  always  remember  that  there  is  no 
fixed  standard  of  measurement  for  bonds  or 
stocks.  Their  values  are  relative,  and  depend 
on  a  hundred  factors.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand these  factors,  ask  someone  who  does 
understand  them,  and  who  will  tell  you  the 
truth  as  closelv  as  he  knows  it.        C.  M.  K. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  AND  THE  DANGER  OF 
ASSESSMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 

(The  Regular  Monthly  Article  on  Insurance) 


WITHIN  the  last  month  The  World's 
Work  has  received  a  number  of 
letters  similar  to  the  following: 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  fraternal  life  in- 
surance societies  as  to  soundness  of  principle  ? 
It  seems  to  me  the  votes  of  assessment  in  the 
younger  of  these  orders  are  too  low  to  guarantee 
a  continuance  as  they  grow  older." 

In  deciding  what  life  insurance  one  should 
buy,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  is  to 
examine  the  policy  —  or,  in  assessment  so- 
cieties, the  certificate  of  membership  —  which 
the  agent  offers.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  certificate  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  of  these  organizations.  Omitting 
some  of  the  details  it  reads  as  follows: 

"  This  certificate  is  issued  to  John  Doe,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  upon  condition  that  the 
said  member  complies  in  the  future  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  now  governing  the  said 
Council  and  Fund  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted 

by  the  Supreme  Council the  Supreme 

Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  hereby  promises 
and  binds  itself  to  pay  out  of  its  Widows*  and 
Orphans'  Benefit  Fund  to  Harriet  Doe  (wife  of 
insured)  a  sum  not  exceeding  One  Thousand 
Dollars." 

This  means  in  plain  English  that  the  insured 
is  to  pay  the  society  whatever  assessments  its 
Grand  Council  considers  necessary  and  in 
return  it  will  pay  his  beneficiary  upon  his  death 
''  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 
The  insured  has  agre^  to  pay  any  sum  decided 
upon  by  the  other  party  of  the  contract.    No 


one,  whatever  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  would 
contract  to  buy  an  encyclopadia  for  a  dollar 
down  and  as  much  as  the  publisher  saw  fit  to 
charge  every  month  thereafter.  No  man 
would  agree  to  buy  a  house  uix)n  the  instal- 
ment plan  with  the  am<]Jit  of  the  instalments 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  real  estate 
company,  even  if  he  did  hold  a  share  in  the 
company.  And  yet  thousands  of  people  sign 
these  indefinite  life  insurance  contracts  without 
a  qualm,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
for  which  insurance  is  bought  ought  to  make 
it  their  most  careful  purchase.  But  few  people, 
even  those  who  buy  large  amounts  of  insurance 
take  the  same  precaution  with  an  insurance 
contract  that  they  take  with  otfier  contracts 
of  half  the  importance. 

The  assessment  policies  are  popular  because 
the  rates  are,  in  the  beginning,  much  cheaper 
for  the  same  amount  of  insurance  than  the 
policies  of  the  "old  line^"  or  legal  reserve, 
insurance  companies.  In  some  of  the  assess- 
ment societies  the  cost  per  $1,000  of  insurance 
for  members  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  as  low 
as  $5,  while  in  the  old  line  companies  a  $1,000 
ten-year  term  policy  would  cost  about  $10 
a  year,  and  the  regular  annual  premium 
life  policy  nearer  $20  a  year.  The  low  cost 
is  the  bait  which  attracts  men  to  the  assessment 
societies,  and  the  indefinite  obligation  they 
assume  on  signing  the  contract  is  the  risk  they 
run. 

•  The  history  of  the  Protective  Life  Associa- 
tion, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will   give   an  idea 
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of  the  relative  advantage  of  the  bait  and  the 
danger  of  the  risk. 

The  association  began  business  in  1880, 
in  which  year  it  issued  36  certificates  of  mem- 
bership for  $2,000  each.  The  members  were, 
in  the  main,  young  men  and,  although  assess- 
ments were  low,  they  were  ample  to  meet  the 
few  death-claims  that  occurred,  and  even 
piled  up  a  small  rcscrv-e.  But,  as  the  members 
grew  older  and  the  deaths  among  them  more 
frequent,  it  became  nccessar}-  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  raise  more  money  to  meet  the  death- 
claims.  Six  times  between  1880  and  1908 
the  rates  for  new  members  have  been  raised. 
This,  of  course,  tended  to  keep  new  members 
from  joining,  but  the  original  members  in  their 
advancing  years  consistently  stayed  with  the 
Association  because  there  was  litde  likelihood 
of  their  getting  such  cheap  insurance  elsewhere. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  average  age 
of  the  members  was  55  years.  They  are  djing 
so  fast  now  that  their  death-claims  not  only 
take  up  all  the  income  from  assessments  but 
eat  into  the  invested  assets  of  the  association. 
These  assets  amounted  to  S()9,659.88  on 
December  31,  1906;  and  to  $67,364.55  on 
December  31,  1907.  On  May  19,  1908, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  was 
as  follows: 

Total  assets §46,576.88 

Total  liabilities         ....        38,564.90 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities     .        §8,011.98 

Total  income,  1907  845,228.96 

Total  disbursements         .  .         71,868.71 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  income      $26,639.75 

Another  similar  year  would  leave  the  society 
with  liabilities  of  about  Si 8,000  more  than  its 
assets. 

The  Association  did  not  make  the  assess- 
ments of  its  earlier  members  large  enough  to 
pay  their  death-claims  when  they  fell  due. 
But  its  managers  seemed  to  think  that  they 
could  find  a  way  to  escape  the  inevitable  day 
of  reckoning.  They  appear  to  have  assumed 
that  if  enough  young  members  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  each  year,  the  death-claims  cf 
the  older  members  could  be  met,  by  their 
payments.  This  plan  would  probably  have 
worked,  if  young  men  could  have  been  induced 
to  join  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  But 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  men  willing  to  help  bear  other 


people's  burdens  has  not  been  available. 
The  result  has  been,  in  the  words  of  the  exam- 
iner of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department, 
that  "  the  a.ssets  are  practically  wiped  out,  the 
premium-income  does  not  equal  current  losses, 
and  the  high  average  age  shows  that  the  death- 
rate  will  be  very  high  for  the  next  few  years. 
The  affairs  of  the  association  are  in  a  pre- 
carious condition  at  this^  time  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  continuation  of  its  business  in 
the  future  without  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  assessment  rate." 

The  bait  of  low  assessments  which  lured 
the  members  into  the  association  has  been 
their  undoing.  It  has  put  in  jeopardy  the 
safety  of  their  insurance,  and  now  the  only  way 
to  save  themselves  is  to  raise  their  rate  of  pay- 
ment in  their  old  age  when  their  eaming-px)wer 
is  diminished  and  they  can  least  afford  it. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  similar  circum- 
stances to  arise  in  the  affairs  of  any'of  the 
assessment  societies  or  fraternal  insurance 
orders.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  in 
the  United  States  which  are  entirely  solvent, 
which  have  large  sums  in  invested  assets,  and 
which  are  doing  a  large  and  growing  business. 
Yet  the  members  of  practically  all  of  these 
societies  are  in  danger  —  either  immediate 
or  remote  —  of  facing  a  situation  like  that 
which  now  confronts  the  members  of  the 
Protective  Life  Association.  They  will  either- 
themselves  have  to  pay  very  high  assessments 
to  meet  an  increasing  death-rate,  or  induce 
enough  new  and  young  members  to  join  whose 
f)ayments  instead  of  piling  up  a  reserve  for  the 
time  of  their  own  deaths  will  be  used  to  make 
up  deficiencies  in  the  i)ayments  of  the  older 
members.  Or,  failing  these  two  ways  of  delay- 
ing the  day  of  reckoning,  the  members  will 
have  to  watch  the  association  go  into  the. 
hands  of  a  receiver,  leaving  them  all  without 
insurance  and  many  of  them  too  old  to  buy 
any. 

The  very  theor\'  on  which  these  assessment 
associations  are  founded  leads  to  this  pre- 
dicament, although  many  of  them  by  good 
management  and  various  devices  put  off  the 
evil  day  from  time  to  time.  The  theory  is 
that  when  a  member  dies  all  the  others  shall 
be  assessed  to  pay  his  death-claim.  When 
all  the  members  are  young,  there  are  naturally 
few  assessments.  As  they  grow  older  and 
deaths  become  more  frequent,  the  assessments 
increase  likewise.  If  there  were  no  new  mem- 
bers as  the  older  ones  reached  the  sixties 
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and  seventies  the  size  of  the  assessments  would 
be  appalling.  Carrying  the  theory  to  its  extreme 
conclusion  the  last  survivor  of  the  society 
would  have  to  pay  the  entire  death-claim  of 
his  predecessor  and  then  deposit  enough  to 
pay  his  own. 

The  societies,  as  we  have  seen,  count  on  an 
ever  increasing  membership  to  prevent  this 
dilemma,  but  their  histories  show  that  an  ever 
increasing  membership  can  not  be  had  if  the 
new  members  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
death-claims  of  older  ones.  Eleven  out  of  the 
twenty-six  listed  fraternal  orders  started  before 
1880  and  still  extant  showed  a  loss  of  member- 
ship in  1906. 

Another  method  of  obviating  increasing  the 
assessments  is  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve 
to  meet  the  death-claims,  when  they  become 
frequent,  but  that  would  mean  higher  assess- 
ments to  begin  with  and  the  societies  as  a  rule 
have  not  been  willing  to  adopt  this  plan. 


Thousands  of  people  have  in  the  past  profited 
by  the  cheap  rates  of  the  assessment  associa- 
tions and  fraternal  orders.  Thousands  will 
in  the  future.  There  are  also  thousands  who 
have  made  money  by  the  purchase  of  semi- 
speculative  stocks.  Yet  these  stocks  cannot 
be  recommended  for  conservative  investment. 
Likewise  the  assessment  plan  may  give  a  man 
more  insurance  for  his  money  than  any  other 
kind,  but  its  cheapness  brings  with  it  an 
added  risk.  It  is  a  kind  of  speculative 
insurance.  And,  as  the  word  insurance 
implies,  absolute  safety  ought  to  be  its  most 
impx)rtant  element.  There  should  be  no 
speculation  about  it. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  great  success  of 
many,  of  the  societies,  and  the  great  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  their  members  in  the 
past,  The  World's  Work  does  not  feel  willing 
to  advise  its  readers  to  purchase  this  kind  of 
insurance  except  under  unusual  circumstances. 


BOOKS   ON    PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGNS 


THE  uppermost  subject  in  the  public 
mind  this  month  is  probably  the 
Presidential  campaign.  Following 
are  a  few  of  the  most  important  books  on 
this  subject.  Of  course  a  much  larger  list 
could  be  made  on  so  large  a  topic. 

"The  National  Conventions  and  Platforms 
of  All  Parties,''  by  Thomas  Hudson  Tucker 
(the  Friedenwald  Co.,  $1.50).  A  compila- 
tion of  everything  referring  to  Presidential 
campaigns  of  use  or  interest  to  public  men, 
with  a  complete  collection  of  the  platforms 
adopted  by  each  party  at  every  national 
convention  from  1789  to  1904. 

"History  of  the  Presidency,"  by  Edward 
Stan  wood  (Houghton,  $2.50).  Contains  in- 
cidental material  on  the  origin  and  principles 
of  political  parties  and  their  influence  in 
Presidential  campaigns  from  the  first  election 
to  the  free-silver  campaign. 

"Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in 
the  United  States,''  by  James' Albert  Wood- 
bum  (Putnam's,  $2).  A  study  of  party 
spirit  and  the  forces  that  underlie  and  operate 
our  government.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to 
American  party  machinery  with  studies  of 
the  national  convention,  its  composition^  its 


origin,  and  its  present  status,  and  a  concluding 
chapter  on  the  conduct  of  a  campaign. 

"The  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1904,"  by  William  Gardner  Osgoodby 
(The  Illustrated  Publishing  Co.)  Presents 
a  near  view  of  the  campaign  and  inaugura- 
tion, accentuating  the  humorous  side.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  including  reproductions  of 
famous  political  cartoons. 

"  Our  Political  Drama :  Conventions,  Cam- 
paigns and  Candidates,"  by  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop  (Brentano's,  $2).  Anecdotal  articles 
publi3hed  in  the  Century  Magazine. 

Of  the  foreign  writers  on  our  political 
machinery  the  best  known  is  James  Bryce, 
author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth" 
(Macmillan,  $4),  chapters  LXIX-LXXIII. 
of  which  contain  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  national  convention  and  its  work.  The 
typical  Presidential  campaign  is  graphically 
pictured  by  the  most  impartial  and  shrewd 
observer  of  American  political  life,  who  has, 
as  a  foreigner,  the  advantage  of  perspective 
denied  to  our  native  writers. 

Another  interesting  foreign  book  on  our, 
political  machinery  is  "Democracy  and  the 
Organization  of  Political   Paxtles."   \s^  "^^^^ 
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Ostrogorski,  translated  by  Frederick  Clarke 
(Macmillan,  $6).  Volume  II.  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  United  States,  and  presents 
the  results  of  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  extra-constitutional  activities  of  American 
Government.      Part   W  of  this  volume  dis- 


cusses at  great  length  conventions  and  elec- 
tion campaigns^  even  going  so  far  as  to 
explain  political  slang  and  campaign  catch- 
words. The  whole  book  is  colored  by  the 
author's  open  hostility  to  the  party  system 
of  government. 


THE  MOST  TROUBLESOME  ITEM  IN 

BUSINESS 

(The  Regular  Monthly  Article  on  Business  Helps) 


A  BUSINESS  man  needed  a  certain 
labor-saving  machine  for  office  use. 
After  he  had  needed  it  a  year  he 
spent  the  odd  moments  of  two  months  looking 
at  competing  machines,  listening  to  salesmen, 
and  reading  descriptions;  and  at  last  he  made 
his  choice  and  bought  one. 

Several  weeks  later  the  manufacturer  of  this 
machine  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  during 
which  it  was  brought  out  that  the  machine  for 
which  the  i)urchasLT  paid  $180  cost  the  makers 
$58.46,    including    raw    materials  and  labor. 

This  man  is  in  a  jobbing  trade  wherein 
transactions  turn  on  10  per  cent,  margins, 
and  only  the  most  careful  figuring  of  carload 
shipments  makes  profit  ix)ssible  at  all.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  manufacturing  house 
had  clearcni  at  least   ico  per  cent. 

But  the  truth  is,  his  purchase  involved  no 
unreasonable  profit,  considering  the  value  of 
patent  rights.  What  made  the  great  gap 
between  factory  figures  and  retail  i)rice  was 
the  item  of  selling-expense. 

To  regulate  sclling-ex})ensc  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  hundreds  of 
industries.  It  is  in  most  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, except  absolute  staples,  the  largest  indi- 
vidual charge  in  conducting  a  business.  It  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  manufacturing  cost 
or  profits. 

If  you  wonder  why  Ohio  machinery  can 
often  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  South 
America  than  in  New  York,  it  is  because  the 
selling-expense  is  less.  When  the  manufacturer 
in  Ohio  gets  an  order  from  Argentina,  he  is 
able  to  ship  the  goods  for  about  two-thirds 
the  New  York  retail  price.  They  go  from 
his  factory  direct  to  the  steamer,  he  gets  his 


money  within  thirty  days,  and  he  has  no  further 
responsibility.  No  kind  of  business  that  comes 
to  him  is  so  clean  and  simple  as  an  export 
shipment  of  this  nature. 

If  those  same  goods  went  to  his  New  York 
salesroom,  however,  there  would  be  the  item 
of  selling-expense  to  deal  with.  Broadway 
rents  are  high.  He  carries  all  the  year  round 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000  worth  of  stock, 
representing  capital,  interest,  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation,  etc.  Salesmen  are  paid  $2,500 
to  $6,000  a  year  to  put  the  goods  into  customers' 
hands.  Time  is  needed  to  make  sales.  There 
are  delivery  charges,  exchanges,  and  returns. 
Payments  are  often  arranged  on  the  instal- 
ment plan. 

As  a  rule,  one-third  of  the  price  that  the 
customer  pays  for  an  article  (other  than 
staples)  represents  the  manufacturing  cost; 
another  third,  profits  and  accounting;  and  the 
remaining  third  the  expense  of  selling.  That 
is,  roughly,  the  basis  upon  which  millions  of 
dollars  in  trade  are  handled  every  year. 

Manufacturing-cost  is  made  up  of  items  that 
have  been  wonderfully  systematized  and 
trimmed  down  to  close  margins  in  modem 
production.  Every  penny  goes  for  something 
tangible  in  raw  materials,  wages,  machinery, 
{)ower.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  that 
certain  manufacturers  of  pianos  proposed  to 
cooperate  and  to  manufacture  their  own  sup- 
plies more  cheaply.  It  was  then  pointed  out, 
with  some  derision,  that  such  a  project  really 
meant  loss,  not  saving,  in  an  industry  so  highly 
specialized  as  piano-building.  The  piano 
manufacturer  is  as  much  an  "assembler" 
as  a  builder.  Sounding-boards,  for  instance, 
come  from  the  timber  countr}-,  where  spruce 
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has  been  selected  and  stored  for  years.  It 
would  take  years  to  get  together  such  a  stock 
of  seasoned  lumber.  Hardware,  felt,  and  other 
things  have  been  shaved  down  in  price  to  the 
very  lowest  figure. 

And  it  is  much  the  same  with  that  third  of 
what  the  consumer  pays  which  goes  to  profits 
and  accessory  charges  —  tangible  items  that 
are  kept  down  by  competition.  Two-thirds  of 
the  selling-price  is  taken  up  by  manufacture, 
labor,  wholesale  purchases  of  materials,  and 
other  definite  and  manageable  items. 

But  the  third  that  stands  for  selling-expense 
has  yet  to  be  systematized.  Money  put  into 
raw  materials  or  labor  goes  for  something 
definite  and  calculable.  But  money  put  into 
selling-expense  goes  in  an  odd  number  of 
ways.  It  is  spent  for  a  psychological  impulse, 
such  as  advertising.  It  goes  for  railroad 
fares  and  unfruitful  calls  of  salesmen.  It  is 
spent  in  "missionary''  work  to  stimulate  every- 
body, from  wholesaler  to  merchant's  clerks, 
making  the  outlet  to  the  consumer  wider  and 
easier.  It  goes  for  "demonstrations,"  is  sown 
broadcast  in  printed  matter,  is  chopped  up 
into  samples.  It  must  pay  for  the  year's 
hesitation  of  the  man  who  needed  an  office 
machine,  and  pay  for  his  two  months'  investi- 
gation —  and  even  pay  somewhere  for  the 
sales  that  competitors  did  not  make. 

Selling-expense  is,  in  the  average  business, 
a  most  elusive  and  unsystematic  item  of 
outgo,  a  most  human  item,  and  the  item  that 
now  oflFers  the  largest  margin  for  economies. 
In  selling-expense  manufacturers  are  begin- 
ning to  look  for  oppx)rtunities  to  save  money 
and  energy,  thus  reducing  prices  still  further 
to  meet  competition  and  at  the  same  time 
clearing  a  more  comfortable  profit. 


To  sell  goods  more  cheaply,  quickly, 
directly,  in  greater  volume,  and  over  wider 
territory,  that  is  the  important  business 
problem.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  factory  processes,  and  the  opportunities 
for  lessened  cost  of  this  kind  are  narrow. 
But,  in  improvement  of  selling-methods,  the 
ground  has  hardly  been  broken.  This  is  the 
most  human  and  res]X)nsive  third  of  the 
business,  and  at  present  the  third  that  most 
needs  improvement. 

Manufacturers  once  thought  that  salesmen 
could  not  be  made.  Now  they  are  beginning 
to  make  them.  Principles  of  selling  are 
investigated  and  reduced  to  uniform  practice 
and  applied  to  definite  classes  of  goods,  always 
keeping  in  view,  however,  the  intensely  human 
quality  of  the  act  of  selling.  Once  the  sales- 
man was  self-taught,  crafty,  and  glib.  Now 
he  is  often  a  trained  logician,  and  an  expert 
in  evidence.  The  untrained  man  calls  a  dozen 
times  while  the  purchaser  is  deliberating 
and  hesitating.  The  trained  man  calls  once, 
makes  c-ertain  points  strikingly  clear,  and 
closes  the  sale  at  a  higher  price  than  others 
ask.  He  covers  more  territory,  gives  his  house 
an  advantage  over  competitors,  and  earns  a 
large  salary.  Methods  of  finding  the  man 
who  needs  goods  are  devised  to  help  sales- 
men. Goods  themselves  are  made  especially 
with  "selling- value"  in  view.  Once  a  sales- 
man sold  entirely  by  samples  that  he  carried. 
Now  he  works  from  a  sales  agency,  and  takes 
with  him  only  such  data  as  will  lead  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  to  visit  a  carefully  equipped 
salesroom,  where  the  goods  can  be  more  fully 
shown  and  explained,  and  a  better  quality  sold. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  selling 
problem  is  now  tried  and  solved.     J.  H,  C. 
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^UBLIC  service  has  been  the  one  motive 
of  Gifford  Pinchot's  life.  Such 
motive,  unmixed,  is  not  common; 
still  less  commonly  is  it  found  with  the  other 
characteristics  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 
What  he  has  done  and  why  he  has  been  able  to 
do  it  is  a  lesson  in  character. 


Whatever  line  of  work  he  might  have  selected 
on  leaving  college  would  probably  have  led 
him  ultimately  into  the  service,  official  or 
unofficial,  of  the  country;  but  it  so  happened 
that  his  choice  of  the  profession  of  forestry 
fitted  him  to  do  for  the  United  States  what  no 
other  man  could  or  would  have  done  in  this 
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time  —  a  task  that  had  to  be  done,  and  that 
had  to  be  commenced  in  this  generation  if 
commenced  at  all. 

His  work  has  dealt  with  the  ultimate  material 
resources  of  the  nation.  This  wealth  he  has 
greatly  helped  to  preserve.  But  he  has  also 
V  l^steadily  worked  to  keep  equitable  the  distribu- 
^  yjion  and  use  of  that  wealth,  the  effect  of  such 
use  on  the  citizen  and  on  the  making  of  homes. 
Without  these  considerations  no  policy  for 
saving  our  resources  could  be  permanent  or 
could  have  justified  or  maintained  itself 
against  the  inevitable  attack  of  private  interests 
interfered  with  by  that  policy. 

His  work  began  in  1892,  in  a  consulting 
forestry  practice  for  private  owners  of  timber 
lands.  On  May  12,  1908,  it  rose  to  the  climax 
of  the  great  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources,  where  the  Governors 
and  delegates  of  forty-six  states  met,  in  the 
White  House,  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  in  a  consultation  perhaps  as  far- 
reaching  and  of  as  great  national  importance 
as  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1787. 

On  the  opening  day  of  that  conference, 
the  President,  with  the  generous  fairness  to 
his  men  that  is  characteristic  of  him,  stopped 
in  his  address  to  say. 

"And  it  is  only  fair  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  I  want  to  say  here  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Gifford  Pinchot  this  conference 
never  would  or  could  have  been  held. " 


did,  the  defects  in  the  existing  system  of  land 
laws  and  the  provision  of  the  homestead 
idea  to  a  monopolization  of  great  areas  in 
a  few  hands. 

The  long,  tedious  task  of  the  Committee 
on  Department  Methods,  dealing  with  the 
infinite  detail  of  departmental  administration, 
was  perhaps  as  little  recognized  by  the  public 
and  as  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  service 
as  any  of  the  numerous  outside  tasks  he  has 
undertaken. 

The  scope  of  the  Inland  Waterways  work 
was  broader,  and  certainly  more  congenial, 
touching,  as  it  did,  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  for  the  maintenance  of  stream  flow. 
His  part  in  shaping  wisely  the  conclusions  of 
that  commission  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  Mr. 
Pinchot's  own  creation.  On  our  modem  maps 
he  has  painted  the  significant  green  areas  that 
stand  for  the  164  millions  of  acres  of  land 
now  in  our  national  forests.  He  has  made  this 
service  the  preserver  of  our  public  timber- 
supply  and  a  forceful  example  for  private 
owners  of  timber  lands.  He  has  made  the  ser- 
vice practically  self-sustaining,  and,  having 
proved  this  possible,  his  policy  now  is  to  invest 
money  in  our  forests  for  the  distant  future, 
to  show  the  commercial  possibilities  of  such 
investment. 

But  far  greater  than  any  matter  of  income  or 
expense,  it  has  been  his  hard  labor  for  the  last 
ten   years,    figj^jbing,   persuading,   con\^incing, 


From  the  private  consulting  practice  to  the  1  educatinft^^^d^ting,  with  the  hostile  prix'ate 
conference  of  the  President  and  the  Cover- 1  interCjg^fcd^ffe^ted  over  this  immense  area,  with 
nors  there  has  been  a  steady  logical  develop^  j';^n^ifcdi(I«3ent  public,  with  Congress,  with  the 

;o-lu;cky  confidence  of  Americans  still 


ment  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  work.     In  between,  irflv^ap] 
astonishing  sequence,  lies  the  roll  of  things  t 
done  —  in  1897,  special  agent  of  the  SecretarVvi^^sou 
of  the  Interior  to  report  on  forest  reserves;  in^  a§>lf 
1898,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry;  then 
member  of  the   Commission   on   the   Public 
Lands,  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of 
Government  Scientific  Work,  of  the  Committee 
on  Department  Methods,  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Commission;  and  since  1808,  supervising 
the    swiftly    growing    work     of    the     Forest 
Service.     The  President  now  and  then  ren^arks 
drily  that  the  reward  of  a  man  who  docs  good 
work  under  his  administration  is  more  work. 
There  are  other  rewards  as  well,   but  Mr. 
Pinchot     certainly     proves    the     President's 
prorcsiticn. 

His  work  on  the  Public  Lands  Commission 
ff'as  tj^ical,  />oiiiting  out,  as  that  committee 


Vin^  our  tradition  of  inexhaustible  re^ 
p^t  last  to  drive  our  people  to  recognize, 
ter  of  accepted  public  opinion,  the 
nt  need  of  conser\-ing  our  forests. 
is  treatment  of  this  work  has  not  been  that 
ot  the  impractical  idealist,  or  intolerant  re- 
former.    So  far  as  the  national  forests  could 
be  used  without  detriment  to  their  future  as 
timber  resources,  they  have  been  made  available 
for  mining,  grazing,  cutting,  and  agriculture  by 
a  simple  administration  that  is  j  ractical  and 
prompt  and  the  reverse  of  bureaucratic.     The 
result  has  been  to  make  enemies  into  friends, 
and  friends  into  enthusiasts  for  his  f>olicy,  and 
to  bring  about  a  charge  in  public  opinion  that* 
is  astounding,  in  view  of  the  short  time  in 
which  this  reversal  of  old  ideas  has  been  made. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  statute.    It  is  another 
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thing  to  change  the  sentiment  of  a  great  com- 
munity, to  pass  a  resolution  of  that  public 
opinion  that  precedes,  survives,  overrules,  and 
enforces  statutes. 

This  is  where  the  practical  constructive 
leader  comes  out.  He  has  taken  into  account 
public  opinion.  He  knows  that  no  great  national 
policies  can  be  effected  by  office  research. 
Public  interest  must  be  formed  behind  any 
such  policy  to  make  it  effective  and  permanent. 
He  recognized  that  his  work  was  not  one  of 
small  affairs;  that  he  must  deal  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  ultimate  source  of 
public  action.  It  shows  the  size  of  the  man 
that  he  should  have  seen  this  task  and  faced 
it   with   unchanging   purpose. 

The  work  that  he  has  done  has  been  very 
great  for  any  one  man  to  accomplish.  To 
understand  how  he  has  done  the  work,  what 
the  work  means,  and  the  spirit  that  is  behind 
it,  one  must  know  the  personality  of  the 
Forester.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate  in  1889; 
he  studied  forestry  abroad,  and  in  1892  took 
up  the  practice  of  consulting  forester.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
later  the  Forest  Service.  He  is  now  forty-two 
years  old.  He  is  tall  and  erect,  vigorous  in 
carriage,  with  a  clean-cut  face  and  an  intent 
look,  full  of  kindness,  absolutely  unselfish, 
and  without  ambition  for  himself,  except  the 
ambition  to  do  his  work.  He  is  a  tennis 
and  football  player,  hunter  and  athlete,  as 
jolly  as  a  boy  and  as  full  of  fun;  and  next 
to  the  national  forest  in  his  regard  comes 
deep-sea  fishing  and  the  tuna  and  tarpon. 

He  is  by  nature  a  builder  and  a  constructor. 
Men  are  mostly  of  two  classes,  those  in  whom 
the  critical  faculty  prevails,  and  those  in  whom 
the  creative  instinct  is  predominant.  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  of  the  latter  and  rarer  class,  with 
the  energy  and  decision  of  the  leader,  a  game 
and  generous  fighter  for  principle,  with  the 
iron  and  fire,  the  steadfastness  and  wit  that  are 
the  blended  heritage  of  his  Puritan  and  Hugue- 
not ancestry.  He  has  the  finest  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  a  kindness  that  never  hurts 
if  it  can  be  helped,  a  personal  attractiveness 
that  makes  it  hard  for  his  friends  to  tell  the 
truth  about  him  and  not  seem  to  exaggerate. 
His  character  is  explainable  only  by  his  single, 
i  underlying  motive  of  service.  To  speak  of 
his  personal  integrity  is  almost  absurd  to  these 
i  who  know  him.  A  man  of  sane  and  vigorous 
llife,  open-air  work  and  pleasures,  self-trained 


in  the  great  ideal  of  public  service,  is  not  the 
man  to  do  anything  small  or  mean  or  dishonest. 

He  has  got  the  Forest  Service  so  that,  as 
he  says,  it  will  run  itself.  By  this  he  means  that 
it  will  run  while  he  is  out  of  the  ofiSce  and  in 
the  field.  Therefore  he  does  not  stay  in  his 
office,  but  goes  out  and  sees  his  men  and  their 
work  for  himself,  traveling  the  dim  trails  of 
the  great  forests  that  stretch  down  the 
Western  backbone  of  the  continent,  patroled 
by  his  lonely  forest  rangers.  There  he  gets 
real  results  because  he  does  not  sit  in  his 
office  and  accept  paper  reports  as  a  substitute 
for  results. 

Out  of  the  Forest  Service  his  ideals  have 
broadened  into  the  great  field  of  national 
resources,  the  waterways,  minerals,  oil  strata, 
soils,  and  timber-supply.  And  an  ideal,  with 
Mr.  Pinchot,  means  always  something  to  be 
realized.  As  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission worked  out  its  findings  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  waterways  and  the  reasons  for 
their  physical  characteristics,  their  connection 
with  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
watershed  forests  on  the  other,  there  came 
clearly  to  him  the  ideal  of  a  fundamental 
advance  in  the  nation's  policy  as  to  its  natural 
resources.  That  culminated  in  the  great 
conference  that  lately  took  place  in  Washington. 
The  report  of  the  Waterways  Commission  (and 
the  words  and  idea  are  largely  Mr.  Pinchot's) 
says: 

"Our  unsurpassed  natural  wealth  and  the 
eagerness  of  our  people  for  immediate  results, 
regardless  of  future  needs,  have  led  to  a  policy 
of  extravagant  consumption  of  national  resources 
and  to  an  encouragement  of  monopoly,  whereby 
an  excessive  share  of  such  resources  has  been 
diverted  to  the  enrichment  of  the  few  rather  than 
preserved  for  the  equitable  benefit  of  the  many." 

At  that  conference  men  who  knew  stated 
that  our  coal  measures  are  being  exhausted; 
that  our  available  public  lands  are  largely 
takeii  up;  that  our  oil  pools  will  last  only  a 
few  generations  more;  that  the  end  of  our 
timber  resources  will  be  seen  by  this  generation, 
if  the  present  rate  of  consumption  continues. 
It  is  at  last  brought  home  to  the  American 
people  that  their  original  natural  wealth,  which 
for  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  their  tradition 
to  regard  as  unlimited  and  inexhaustible,  will, 
if  our  present  policy  is  continued,  substantially 
be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  useless  to  strain  adjectives  to  express 
the  size  of  this  question.    If  we  do  cid;^t%st»r^ 
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these  results  our  children's  children  will  fed 
them.  If  we  do  foresee  and  provide  against 
them  the  credit  will  be  largely  Gifford  Pinchot's. 
With  the  steady  backing  of  President  Roosevelt, 
he  has  made  plain  to  us,  by  word  and  by 
example,  the  duly  of  the  nation  to  provide  for 
the  nation's  future  and  not  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  individuals  of  one 
generation.  His  own  character  has  gone  far  to 
make  this  ideal  operative.  His  unselfish 
honesty  and  fearless  frankness,  I  think,  have 
made  men  ashamed,  in  his  presence,  to  claim 
that  any  interest  of  theirs  could  be  so  great 
as  that  of  the  nation's  for  which  he  stood. 

A  more  momentous  question  could  hardly 
be  laid  before  a  nation  than  the  one  which  he 
has  raised,  involving,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  prosperity,  but 
also  the  inequitable  distribution  of  them,  in 
defiance  of  our  national  ideals  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  the  combination  of  these  two 
ideas  that  has  been  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
Pinchot's  work  —  conservation  and  replenish- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ecjuitahle  distribution  of  them,  so 
that  the  highways  of  business  opportunity 
may  be  open,  so  that  the  land  may  become  a 
land  of  small  owners  and  permanent  home- 


steads, rath^  than  a  land  of  great  holdings 
and  tenant  fanners,  of  people  dependent,  not 
only  for  their  homes,  but  also  for  their  minerals, 
their  power,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  a 
few  large  monopolies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  what  is  perhaps  the  final 
mark  of  the  leader  —  the  ability  to  get  good 
men  to  do  his  work.  As  a  writer  in  the  English 
Fortnightly  Review  recently  said: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  gathered  around  him  a 
body  of  public  servants  who  are  nowhere  surpassed. 
I  question  whether  they  are  anywhere  equalled 
for  efficiency,  self-sacrifice,  and  an  absolute  devo- 
tion to  their  country's  interests.  .  .  .  They 
are  content,  and  more  than  content,  to  sink  them- 
selves in  the  national  service  without  a  thought 
of  private  advance,  and  often  at  a  heavy  sacrifice 
of  worldly  honours,  and  to  toil  on,  .  .  .  sus- 
tained by  their  own  native  impulse  to  make  of 
patriotism  an  efficient  instrument  of  public  better- 
ment." 

Giflord  Pinchot  is  one  of  these  men.  He 
might  have  been  a  wealthy  idler,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned.  For  reasons  in- 
herent in  himself,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
far-seeing  empire-builders,  the  guardian  of 
our  material  resources,  the  champion  of  their 
conservation  and  their  rightful  use. 
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BY 


EDWARD    L.   STEVENS. 

ASSISIANT     SI  PIRINTENDKXT  OF  SCIIiHlLS    IS   NK.W   Y«>KK  CITY 


THE  community  is  beginning  to  realize 
its  responsibility  for  the  better  care 
of  the  child.  Child  labor  has  been 
restricted.  Child  education  has  been  made 
mandator}'.  Child  health  is  being  prcser\cd. 
Child  lives  are  being  saved.  We  are  learn- 
ing a  good  deal  about  sanitation,  the  prevention 
of  contagion,  the  correction  of  j)hysical  defects, 
the  ample  provision  of  light  and  air  and  play 
space.  To  the  development  of  the  science  of 
preventive  medicine  the  community  is  much 
indebted ;  but  the  great  city  problem  of  child 
health  is  still  with  us. 
Jz2  our  cities  we  have  taken  our  children 


into  flats  and  apartments,  and  the  less  fortunate 
into  tenements.  We  have  brought  them  in 
countless  multitudes  to  flock  together  upon 
the  streets  and  to  sleep  in  ix)orly  ventilated 
rooms  or,  in  summer,  upon  the  roofs.  We 
permit  their  parents  to  breakfast  them  on 
stimulant  and  starch,  to  lunch  them  on  a 
seed  cake  and  a  pickle,  and  to  dine  them  upon 
canned  stuff  and  Packingtown  products.  We 
deprive  them  of  sleep,  and,  with  the  noise 
and  feverish  activity  of  the  day,  we  impose 
upon  them  a  continually  increasing  nerve-strain. 
What  are  some  of  the  things,  thereforei 
that  demand   correction? 
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The  school  desk,  although  now  adjustable, 
is  still  made  use  of  in  a  manner  to  cause  mal- 
posture  and,  as  its  result,  spinal  curvature. 
In  many  of  our  schools  the  color  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  has  thus  far  been  given  little 
attention.  We  are  still  following  in  our 
approved  kindergarten  practice,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  games  or  plays  which  require  marching 
and  singing  at  the  same  time,  with  the  result 
of  much  dust  inhalation.  Dust  and  tuber- 
culosis are  still  with  us.  We  have  thus  far 
made  little  investigation  into  fatigue,  its 
aetiology,  its  symptoms,  or  the  method  of  its 
alleviation.  Home  work  increases  as  the 
courses  of  study  acquire  more  content.  Books 
by  the  pound  are  carried  home  at  night.  The 
eyesight  of  children  becomes  increasingly 
defective  as  they  progress  through  the  grades, 
and  to  increase  the  defects  we  give  young 
children  books  made  of  highly  glazed  paper, 
printed  with  types  frequently  of  improper 
size.  Incipient  cases  of  St.  Vitus  dance  are  not 
detected.  Stair  climbing  becomes  a  greater 
burden  to  our  girls  as  our  school  buildings 
go  farther  up  into  the  air. 

The  relation  between  proper  nutrition  and 
effective  school  work  is  recognized  by  a  few 
but  not  by  many.  We  are  still  ignorant  as  to 
the  great  number  of  children  whose  vigor  is 
at  a  minimum  because  of  poor  dentition.  We 
have  yet  failed  to  adapt  our  courses  of 
study  to  the  requirements  of  the  period  of 
adolescence.  We  are  but  making  a  beginning 
in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  defective 
and  abnormal  children  and  it  has  been  a 
few  years  only  that  we  have  known  what 
was  meant  by  the  "  adenoid  "  face.  Programme 
making  has  been  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  courses  of  study  rather  than  by 
the  requirements  of  physiological  age  and 
fatigue.  We  have  just  begun  to  discover  the 
corrective  effect  of  play  on  fatigue,  malposture, 
defective  circulation,  and  similar  evils.  We 
do  not  yet  know  whether  coeducation  in 
secondary  schools  is  best  or  not. 

What  then,  shall  school  hygiene  do? 

It  must  decide,  after  scientific  investigation, 
certain  principles  which  shall  determine  the 
construction  of  school  buildings.    For  example : 

What  shall  be  the  size  of  the  class  room  in 
order  that  light  from  the  window  or  windows 
may,  in  sufficient  quantity,  reach  the  desks  of 
pupils  ujx)n  the  far  side  of  the  room? 

What  shall  be  the  length  of  the  room  in 
order  that  the  pupils  in  the  rear  seats  may 


see  writing  upon  the  black-boards  on  the  front 
wall?    What  shall  be  the  size  of  that  writing? 

What  shall  be  the  floor  space  per  pupil? 
What  shall  be  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  room 
per  pupil? 

What  shall  be  the  system  of  heating  and 
Ventilating? 

What  shall  be  the  color  of  the  walls  in  order 
that  eye-strain  may  be  avoided?  How  shall 
the  rooms  be  lighted  artificially?  What  shall 
be  the  number  of  stairways;  the  number  of 
floors;  the  height  of  the  treads?  What  shall 
be  the  kind  of  school  desk  and  school  seat? 
Where  shall  the  wardrobes  for  outer  clothing 
be  placed  and  how  ventilated?  How  shall 
dust  and  dirt  be  removed  ? 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  most 
or  all  of  these  problems  have  been  quite 
satisfactorily  worked  out  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  particularly  in  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  during  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  but  there  are  some  questions 
which  as  yet  remain  unanswered.  For  example: 

Shall  we  continue  to  make  white  lines  upon 
a  blackboard?  Shall  this  board  be  a  slate 
board  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  use  text  books 
containing  many  half  tone  illustrations?  Shall 
we  continue  to  make  the  little  boy  (or  girl) 
sit  at  the  school  desk  while  writing  with  his 
right  elbow  on  the  desk,  his  right  shoulder 
elevated,  his  backbone  twisted,  and  the  head 
canted  upon  one  side?  Shall  we  continue  to 
require  home  work,  which,  in  many  cases, 
means  reading  in  a  room  imperfectly  or 
insufficiently  lighted?  Shall  we  continue  to 
classify  pupils  according  to  supposed  mental 
attainments  and  not  according  to  physiological 
age?  Shall  we  continue  the  old-fashioned 
recess  or  shall  we  attempt  to  substitute  group 
games?  Shall  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
relation  of  fatigue  to  malnutrition,  imperfect 
dentition,  lack  of  alternation  of  task,  etc.? 
Shall  we  continue  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
cause,  symptoms,  and  forms  of  childrens* 
ner\'ous  diseases? 

These  and  a  score  of  other  important  prob- 
lems demand  our  interest  and  our  attention, 
in  order  that  we  may  discover  that  form  of 
organization  and  those  methods  of  adminis- 
tration which  may  be  corrective  of  evils  found 
in  the  school  and  outside  the  school,  which 
will  operate  as  a  means  of  prevention,  and 
more  than  all,  be  affirmatively  directive  and 
helpful  in  making  a  stronger,  more  vigprous, 
and  healthful  race. 
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Perhaps,  as  Bishop  Fallows  says,  some  day 
we  shall  all  expect  to  live  to  be  one  hundred 
and  tA\enty  years  old.  This  great  task  of 
health  protection  and  promotion  devolves  upon 
the  public  school  oiganizaiicn,  which  during 


half  a  century  has  been  steadily  taking  over, 
more  and  more,  activities  which  have  been 
less  and  less  perfectly  exercised  in  the  home. 
We  have  had  medical  inspection;  we  must 
have  medical  (or  hygienic)  direction. 


THE  CONQUEST   OF   THE   TROPICS 

HOW  COL.  GORGAS'S  SANITARY  WORK  AT  PANAMA  HAS  PROVED  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  HEALTHFUL  TROPICAL   RESIDENCE   BY  WHITE  MEN 

BY 

OWEN  WILSON 


LIFTING  Panama  out  of  the  tropics, 
clearing  it  of  disease,  making  it  a 
country  of  energy,  a  white  man's 
coimtry,  that  is  the  work  of  Colonel  Gorgas, 
the  chief  sanitar)'  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  on  the  canal  strip  and,  since  1907, 
a  member  of  the  Canal  Commission.  With 
Panama  thus  transformed,  the  canal  is  being 
built.  The  French,  even  with  the  appliances 
of  thirty  years  ago,  might  have  succeeded  — 
the  traces  of  their  labor  are  visible  all  across 
the  Isthmus  —  had  they  not  been  scourged 
by  the  disease-blight  of  the  tropics.  The  Old 
Guard  under  Napoleon  never  stood  such 
losses  as  the  laborers  under  the  French  regime 
on  the  Isthmus;  and  these  laborers  were 
largely  blacks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  De 
Lesseps  failed.  Our  advantage  over  him 
lies  more  in  medicine  than  it  does  in  engineering. 
Colonel  Gorgas  comes  from  an  army  family 
and  from  a  locality  subject  to  yellow  fever 
and  malaria.  His  whole  life  has  fitted  him 
for  the  position  he  now  finds  himself  in,  an 
army  surgeon  fighting  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
in  the  tropics.  His  father,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  rose 
to  be  Brigadier-general  and  Chief  of  Ordnance 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  later  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  South. 
Colonel  Gorgas  himself  is  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Alabama  —  his  grandfather  was  at  one 
time  its  governor  —  and  he  has  ser\ed  in  the 
army  for  twenty-eight  years.  His  early 
medical  training,  however,  he  got  as  a  civilian. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  came  to  the  Bellevue 


Hospital  Medical  College,  where  he  took 
his  M.  D.  degree.  In  1880,  when  he  left  New 
York  to  join  the  army,  he  had  served  the  usual 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  His 
active  ser\'ice  since  has  been  sometimes  in 
Florida,  sometimes  in  the  West,  in  Dakota, 
in  the  old  Indian  Territory,  and  on  the 
Mexican  border  of  Texas,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  tropics.  In  all  of  these  places 
he  has  left  a  circle  of  grateful  patients  among 
civilians  and  army  people  alike.  More  than 
this,  he  has  left  a  circle  of  friends  for  he  is  a 
man  of  strong  personality  and  wide  interests, 
as  well  as  a  doctor  of  great  achievements. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  poi)ular  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  and  an  accomplished  horseman. 
On  foot  and  on  horseback,  he  has  explored 
the  old  trails  and  places  of  historic  interest 
on  the  Isthmus.  He  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  romantic  history  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
the  careers  of  Ballx)a,  of  Pizarro,  of  Morgan, 
and  of  the  other  old-time  heroes.  He  is  active 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
work  on  the  Isthmus.  **His  personality," 
says  one  who  has  worked  under  him,  "is  that 
of  the  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old  school." 
And  he  lives  up  to  this  description,  for  he 
dispenses  old-fashioned  hospitality  at  his  home 
on  Ancon  Hill,  overlooking  the  picturesque 
old  city  of  Panama  and  ^he  placid  Pacific. 

Many  of  Colonel  Gorgas's  sanitar>'  achieve- 
ments have  been  due  to  the  exercise  of  dip- 
lomacy as  well  as  to  science  —  "  the  ability  to 
labor  and  to  wait."  Only  those  who  have 
worked  along  sanitar\'  lines  can  thoroughly 
understand  just  what  this  means;  the  exercise 
of   one  of   the   rarest   faculties   in    human 
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character  —  not  to  succumb  to  endless  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement.  To  his  friends, 
it  would  seem  that  Colonel  Gorgas's  philosophy 
is  a  practical  accomplishment  of  that  so 
interestingly  advocated  by  Dr.  William  Osier  — 
the  day's  work,  the  golden  rule,  and  an 
equanimity  that  rises  superior  to  all  the  strain 
and  stress  of  life. 

COLONEL   GORGAS   IN   THE   SPANISH    WAR 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Santiago  expedition 
and  he  had  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Siboney, 
where  all  the  seriously  sick  were  sent  during 
the  campaign.  In  December,  1898,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  he  was  sent  to 
Havana  to  take  charge  of  the  yellow  fever 
wards  at  the  Las  Animas  hospital,  where  the 
contagious  diseases  in  Havana  were  cared 
for,  and  later  he  was  made  Health  Officer 
of  Havana.  He  was  fitted  for  this  work  by 
his  previous  experience  with  the  disease  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  he  had  the 
records  of  hundreds  of  cases  which  he  had 
treated  himself  and  temperature  charts  for 
many  of  them.  Yet,  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  medical  profession,  put  no  faith  in  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  that 
the  female  stegomyia  mosquito  alone  could 
transmit  yellow  fever.  As  Colonel  Gorgas 
himself  says  of  Dr.  Finlay: 

•*I  .  .  .  was  throA\Ti  with  him  daily  in 
consultation  over  yellow  fever  patients,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  our  occupation,  and  I 
can  recollect,  in  those  years  of  our  very  pleasant 
and  cordial  relations,  having  spent  a  good 
many  hours  and  a  good  deal  of  argument  trying 
to  show  Dr.  Finlay  the  absurdity  of  his 
mosquito  theory  of  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,  but  the  doctor  was  a  veteran,  who  had 
already  had  sixteen  years  experience  in  meeting 
arguments  of  other  men  like  myself  who 
knew  that  his  theory  was  an  absurdity,  and 
he  would  not  be  convinced." 

A  curious  condition  of  affairs  existed  in 
Havana.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries  it  was 
being  cleaned.  Every  few  years,  for  genera- 
tions previous,  yellow  fever  epidemics  caught 
from  Havana  had  broken  out  in  the  Southern 
states.  Many  people  died  and  the  quarantine 
paralyzed  business.  It  was  a  continual  menace 
both  to  health  and  to  prosperity.  So  when 
Havana  came  under  American  rule  it  was 
determined  to  clean  it,  for  it  was  the  accepted 
belief  that  yellow  fever  was  the  result  of  filth 


and  uncleanliness.  So  Havana  was  cleaned; 
probably  no  city  has  ever  been  cleaned  better. 
The  astonished  inhabitants  were  forced  into 
this  virtue  whether  they  wished  it  or  not  Yet 
their  astonishment  and  chagrin  were  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  American  authorities. 
They  had  purged  the  city  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  most  captious  critic  and  yet  the  yellow 
fever  throve  as  before  and,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  their  efforts,  the  very  part  of  the  city  that 
was  in  the  most  sanitary  condition  had  the 
most  extensive  epidemic. 

THE   DRAMATIC  DISCOVERY  AT  HAVANA 

Then  the  medical  board  of  the  army  went 
down  to  Havana.  What  they  did  is  an  old 
story  to  the  public  but  a  short  account  of  it 
may  perhaps  make  it  easier  to  understand 
what  Colonel  Gorgas  has  done  in  Panama 
since  that  time,  and  it  has  added  significance 
when  told  in  his  words,  for  no  other  man 
realizes  the  value  of  the  work  more  than  he 
nor  has  used  the  knowledge  gained  more 
effectively.    He  says: 

**It  was  a  very  dramatic  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  most  mathematical  piece  of  work 
ever  done  in  medicine,  either  before  or  since 
that  time.  They  (the  board)  took  men,  put 
them  out  in  tents  in  the  country,  and  kept 
them  there  under  guard  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  As  the  incubation  period  of  yellow 
fever  was  known  to  be  six  days,  if  they  remained 
there  free  from  fever  for  two  weeks  it  was 
proof  that  they  had  not  contracted  fever  before 
going  there.  They  (the  board  members) 
would  then  take  mosquitoes,  which  had 
before  bitten  yellow  fever  patients,  and  have 
them  bite  these  men,  and  within  from  three 
to  six  days  the  men  developed  yellow  fever. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind.  This  proved  positively  that  those  men 
contracted  yellow  fever  from  these  mosquitoes 
and  in  no  other  way. 

"To  make  it  still  more  impressive.  Reed 
(chairman  of  the  board)  built  a  small  house, 
so  screened  that  mosquitoes  could  not  get  in, 
and  divided  this  house  into  two  rooms-  by  a 
wire  screen,  so  that  the  mosquitoes  could  not 
pass  from  one  room  to  the  other.  He  then 
put  a  man  in  each  of  these  two  rooms.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  he  liberated  a  few  infected 
mosquitoes,  and  the  man  who  lived  in  the 
room  developed  yellow  fever  after  three 
or  four  days;  the  other  man,  although  all 
conditions  were  exactly  the  same,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  mosquitoes,  continued  to 
live  in  good  health. 

"  He  then  built  another  house  close  and  tight, 
with  no  ventilation  whatever.  In  this  room 
he  placed  the  mattresses  and  sheets  and  cloth- 
ing of  patients  who  had  died  of  yellow  fever. 
Two  men  were  kc[)t  in  this  building  every 
night  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  yet 
none  from  this  exposure  contracted  yellow 
fever. 

''These  experiments  proved  that  yellow  fever 
can  only  be  transmitlc^i  by  a  female  stegomyia 
mosquito  which  has  bitten  a  yellow  fever 
patient  within  three  days  after  he  has  con- 
tracted the  disease;  and  that  the  mosquito 
must  have  an  incubation  period  of  not  less 
than  twelve  days,  after  which  if  she  bites  a 
non-immune  person  he  will  develop  the 
disease  within  six  days." 

Some  races  such  as  the  Negro  have  acquired 
immunity  so  that  if  they  do  not  altogether 
escape  the  disease  they  have  it  lightly,  and  few 
die.  Even  men  of  the  most  susceptible  races 
develop  a  jx)werful  antitoxin  which  destroys 
the  parasite  within  the  first  three  days  and 
if  this  suscc[)tiblc  man  survives  the  disease, 
as  three-fourths  of  them  do,  he  is  ever  afterward 
immune. 

With  tlie  knowkn^ige  gained  from  the  lives 
of  men  —  Dr.  Lazcar,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  army  board  and  several  of  the  men  on 
whom  the  exj)eriments  were  tried,  succumbed 
to  the  fever  —  the  lieaith  authorities  of  Havana 
set  to  work  early  in  igoi  to  exterminate  the 
mosquitoes.  On  September  26th  there  was 
one  case  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana.  From 
that  time  until  the  city  was  turned  over  to  the 
Cuban  authorities  there  was  not  another  case. 
The  scourge  of  centuries  had  been  conquered. 

PROMOTKD  AND  SENT  TO  PANAMA 

From  Havana,  Dr.  Gorgas  was  sent  to 
Panama  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Assistant 
Surgeon-General,  for  Congress  had  passed 
a  special  act  raising  him  to  that  rank  in 
recognition  of  his  Cuban  services.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  history  where 
sanitary  achievement  has  been  recognized  by 
the  state  since  Hip]x)crates  was  awarded  a 
civic  crown  by  the  citizens  of  Athens  for 
averting  a  pestilence  from  that  city.  This 
reflects  much  honor  on  our  national  legislature 
as  well  as  on  Colonel  Gorgas,  for  republics 
are  usually  ungrateful  to  the  quiet  conquests 
of  science. 


The  new  task  was  even  harder  than  the  old 
one  —  and  in  a  way  more  important,  for 
while  the  United  States  was  not  infected  to 
any  great  extent  from  Panama,  the  success 
of  our  gigantic  canal  venture  depended  on 
our  making  the  canal  zone  a  fit  place  for 
white  men  to  work.  It  had  never  been  so. 
The  general  instructions  to  pilots  of  the 
English  merchant  marine  say: 

'*The  Panama  Canal  district  is  one  of  the 
hottest,  wettest,  and  most  feverish  regions 
in  existence.  Intermittent  and  malignant 
fevers  are  prevalent,  and  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  at  times.  The  death-rate 
under  normal  conditions  is  large." 

This  statement  is  not  exaggerated.  The 
average  temperature  at  Panama  is  about  86 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  average  rainfall 
is  more  than  one  hundred  inches  per  annum, 
or  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  rainfall 
in  Washington.  The  Chagres  River,  which 
parallels  the  canal  route  on  its  northern 
end,  is  such  a  sluggish,  mosquito-breeding 
stream  that  during  the  French  occupancy 
the  malaria  which  decimated  their  ranks  was 
known  as  the  Chagres  fever.  The  drainage 
of  the  rest  of  the  strip  is  very  little  better  and 
it  is  all  covered  with  a  tropical  jungle.  Added 
to  those  unfavorable  conditions  was  the  lack 
of  sanitation  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 
In  neither  of  them,  nor  in  any  of  the  towns 
between,  was  there  a  good  water-supply  or  a 
sewerage  system. 

The  English  pilot  instructions  spoke  of 
the  death-rate  being  high  even  in  normal 
times,  which  are  times  when  there  are  few 
unacclimated  whites  and  few  non-immunes 
to  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus.  Whenever 
there  has  been  an  influx  of  foreigners  to  or 
across  the  zone  the  death-rate  has  increased. 

THE    TOLL   OF    THE   TROPICS 

During  the  four  hundred  years  that  the 
Isthmus  has  been  used  as  a  passage  between 
the  two  oceans  it  has  taken  dreadful  toll. 
In  the  old  days,  thousands  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
priests,  and  merchants  j)aid  the  penalty  of 
the  tropics  in  crossing  this  way.  Many  a 
gold-seeker  in  '49  succumbed  to  the  Isthmian 
fevers.  There  was  another  heavy  death-roll 
in  the  'fifties  when  the  Panama  Railroad 
was  built.  In  the  'eighties  followed  the  awful 
mortality  among  the  French.  When  Colonel 
Gorgas  took  charge  at  Panama,  malaria  was 
universal   on    the    Isthmus   and    there   were 
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AS  IT  W.\S  IN  COLON  BEFORE  THE  ARMY  DOCTORS  TOOK  CILVRGE 

Eain  caught  in  barrel s>  the  maiQ  w;iter supply  of  the  inhabitants,  was  a  prolific  breeding-place  for  stegomyta  (or 

yellow  tcvcr)  mosquitoes 


AFTER   THE   AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


Cofiyriifht;  vjnf,  hy  J.  C.  Kc^inmflit 


^1  An  dd  French  shack  in  the  country  with  its  rain-barrels  covered  by  one  of  the  mosquito  brigades  of  the  Department 
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yellow  fcvcT  cases  at  both  ports  and  in  many 
of  the  villages  between.  Conditions  were 
ripe  for  an  appalling  epidemic  among  the 
unacclimatized  and  non-immune  workers  from 
this  countn\  As  the  Americans  began  to 
arrive  the  yellow  fever  increased.  In  the 
first  part  of  1905  the  fever  became  ver>'  general. 
Finally,  in  April,  two  of  the  highest  officials 
died,     A  f^anic  followed,     Empioyees  resipicfl 


The  fault  was  not  with  Colonel  Gorgas  nor 
with  his  methods  —  except  that  because  of 
a  legal  tangle  over  our  rights  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
supplies,  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  his 
plans  in  operation  until  after  the  situation 
had  become  serious.  It  was  in  June  that 
the  executive  board  recommendefl  that  he 
be  relieved.    The  fate  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 


PALM    AVENL'E,   CHRlSTOBAL 

Showing  sriT^dcd  houses,  poncrcle  gutlers,  and  well-kept   streets.     The  iJepartment  of  Sanitatioii  in  the  canal  ione 

dnes  most  of  the  work  usualtv  done  by  all  eity  departments  elsewhere,  except  the  police 


and  left.  The  returning  boats  were  crowded. 
It  looked  as  if  the  project  was  doomed  in  its 
infancy.  People  lost  confidence  in  the  mcs- 
quito  theory.  The  sanitary  commission  was 
dubbed  a  failure.  Even  the  executive  board 
of  the  Canal  Commission  was  stampeded 
and  rcc-ommended  that  Colonel  Gorgas  be 
relieved  and  some  olhex  health  officer  with 
different  methods  be  tried-  But  this,  fortu- 
nsteiy,  was   not   done. 


—  or  at  least  this  attempt  to  build  it  —  was 
in  doubt.  But  the  chief  sanilar}^  officer  stiU 
followed  his  con^^ctions  and  his  methods*  As 
time  went  on,  the  skeptics  were  confounded. 
It  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  al!  that  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  Yellow 
fever  was  extinguished,  the  panic  cont^uered^ 
and  the  ultimate  building  of  the  canal  became 
an  accomplished  fact.     Soon  after  the  panici 


C-fi.jrikTtir,  I',  -,  !■•,  J. 

ONK   OF   THK   ULU    FKKNCH   HOSPITALS   AT   CHRISTOBAl. 

At  one  lime  during  the  French  occupancy  the  death-nittr  from  vtIIow  fever  was  2  per  cent.  p>er  month*    Under  Coloctd 

Gorgaa  the  canal  zone  has  escaped  for  more  than  a  year  and  &  half  without  a  single  case 
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L'l'JTifjIild  i^QTt  tjy  J^  C  llcrFiiiirnt 


NEWLY   PAVED   SEVENTH  STREET,   P.\NAMA 
Tn  its  many  kinds  of  wtirk  ihc  Department  of  Sanitation  employs  alxitit  2000  men  and  s]3end5  $3,000*000  a  year 


BRINGING    PC^RE  WATER  TO   PANAMA 

The  laborers  in  the  foreground  art  lading  rnains  for  ihe  new  watpr-system,     The  small  bouse  is  a  wnt^Jf-slation  where 
the  Departm^rsX  of  Sanitation  supplies  the  inhabitants  in  the  mranwhib.     The  rain-barrels  art;  being  abolished 
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the  supplies  had  come^  ihc  legal  tangle  had 
been  straightened  out,  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment was  hard  at  work.  Every  house 
was  inspected  and  stegomyia  breeding-places 
destroy^.  Ditches  were  made  and  screens 
put  in  wherever  a  yellow  fever  patient  was 
found,  the  house  sealed  up  and  all  the  mos- 
quitoes in  it  killed  by  fumigation  so  that  they 
could  not  spread  the  disease.  These  measures 
were  successful  at  Panama  as  they  had  been 
at  Havana,  and  in  each  place  the  subjugation 
of  the  disease  occupied  about  the  same  lime. 
%  December,  the  yellow  fever  had  disappearai 
f^m  the  City  of  Panama  entirely  and  in  the 
whole  canal  zone  there  was  but  one  case  in 
1906,  and  there  has  been  none  since. 

Had  Colonel  Clorgas  failed, as  it  was  imrvil 
he  would,  in  all  probability  the  work  on  the 
canal  would  have  ceased.  In  June,  i?S6, 
the  French  had  2,200  white  employees  on  their 
roUs.  In  that  one  month  forty-four  of  them 
died  of  yellow  fever.  If  the  death-rate  among 
the  Americans  had  been  2  per  cent,  a  month 
from  yellow  fever,  the  Government  could  not 
have  persuaded  a  corporal's  guard  to  stay. 

There  was,  however,  still  the  malaria  prob- 
lem to  deal  with,  and  for  efficiency  on  the  canal 
work   the   control   of   malaria   is   almost    as 


THY.  MAIN  STREET  OF  CLrLRrUiA 
S]i<minif  the  g^irbLiBP  cnjM  frquifiKi  by  ibr  SiUiiijifj'  oJSivrs.     Wlien 
rhfV  Trii>k  charge  thcrvwa^  no  n)llKlinfnf£4irbii|[(^  in  any  of  ilw  Unwm 
on  tin-  Isthmus 

important  as  the  extermination  of  yellow  feven 
It  is  a  more  usual  and  leas  dreaded  disease 
and  yet  it  is  almost  as  fatal  to  efficient  and 
economical  work.  A  construction  gang  is 
like  an  army.  An  invalitl  in  either  case  is 
worse  than  no  man  at  all  and  costs  more  to 


CUTTING  BRUSH  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  ANOPHELES  (OR  MALARIAL)  MOSQUITOES 
Beside  this  work,  in  1907,  the  ai>oplieles  brigades  dug  fifty   tniles  of  new  drdaage  ditches,  and  clearved  out  350 


oulefl  of  old  ones 
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keep  than  a  well  man.  Not  many  die  of 
malaria  but  it  incapacitates  many  for  work. 
Under  the  best  conditions^  white  men  can 
not  work  as  much  in  the  tropics  as  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  the  Negroes  do  not  work 
nearly  so  well  as  the  whites.  With  this 
inevitably  decreased  cfUciencyp  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  there  be  no  costly  sick- 
list. 

But    the    ignorant    and    careless    workers, 


ber  of  Negroes  on  the  work,  but  their  death- 
rate  per  i^ooo  was  double  that  of  the 
whites.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  their  own 
carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children 
and  wives  of  the  American  employees  are  almost 
free  from  malaria  —  freer  than  they  would 
be  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  —  for 
the  American  housewife  on  the  Isthmus  is 
as  careful  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  and  files 
out  of  her  house  as  the  Negroes  are  careless 
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particularly  the  Negroes,  make  the  work  of 
protecting  them  from  the  anopheles  mosquito, 
which  transmits  malaria,  unnecessarily  hard. 
They  break  down  the  screens,  prop  open  the 
doors,  and  leave  old  cans  or  other  receptacles 
around  to  catch  rain-water  and  sen-e  as 
breeding-places.  The  result  is  that  the  Negroes 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  malaria.  For 
example,  in  the  month  of  July,  1906,  there 
were  twenty-six  deaths  from  malaria.  All 
but  two  of  these  were  among  Negroes.  This 
is  Accounted  for  somewhat  by  the  larger  num- 


in  letting  them  in.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties, the  malaria  has  been  reduced.  In 
August,  1905,  71  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the 
Ancon  Hospital  were  malarial.  Two  years 
later  the  proportion  was  59  per  cent.  Malaria 
is  still  the  greatest  single  cause  of  absence 
from  work  on  the  canal  zone  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  but  it  is  w  ell  enough  under 
control  to  make  the  sick-rate  about  the  same 
for  the  Isthmian  workers,  in  spite  of  their 
being  in  the  tropics,  as  is  customary  for 
similar  bodi^  of  laborers  in  the  United  States. 
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Beside  the  malaria,  I  here  is  another  disease 
particularly  fatal  to  the  blacks,  due  likewise 
to  their  own  habits.  In  the  same  month,  July 
1906,  there  were  151  deaths  among  the  canal 
employees*  Eighty-six  of  these  were  cause^l 
by  pneumonia*  Of  the  eighty-six  who  died, 
eighty-four  were  Negroes  and  two  were  whites, 
but  neither  of  these  from  the  United  States. 
The  Negroes  as  a  rule  have  hut  one  suit  of 
clothes,  in  which  they  work  during  the  day, 


has  not  affected  any  Americans  or  Europeans, 
and  very  successful  efforts  are  being  made  to 
root  it  out  among  the  natives*  A  leper  colony 
is  being  maintained  at  Palo  Seco,  an  isolated 
spot  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  all  the  Panama 
lepers  are  required  to  live.  There  is  00  danger, 
under  present  restrictions,  that  this  disease 
will  attack  the  working  force. 

There  has  been  no  smallpox  on  the  Isthmus 
since  February,  TO07*    The  danger  of  small- 
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and  sleep  during  the  night.  During  the  day 
the  clothes  get  wringing  wet  and  during 
the  night  they  dry  out.  As  the  nights  get 
chilly  the  Negroes  have  ideal  conditions 
for  developing  pneumonia,  and  many  of 
them  do.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize 
these  risks  and  the  incidence  of  pneumonia 
is  now  rare. 

Beside  all  of  the  ordinary^  accidents  and 
diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  other  localities, 
the  Isthmus  has  to  be  guarded  against  beri-beri, 
leprosy,    plague,    and    smallpox.      Beri-beri 


pox  is  ehminated  by  vaccination  by  the 
quarantine  officials  at  Panama  and  Colon, 
and  by  the  official  vaccinator  w'ho  is  constantly 
inspecting  the  zone. 

Plague  is  now  present  in  the  Pacific  Sooth 
American  ports,  and  the  utmost  care  is  being 
used  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  Panama 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  quarantine  and 
by  general  sanitation  and  warfare  against 
rats.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  put 
the  city  into  such  condition  that  plague  would 
not  spread  if  introduced. 
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an  outpost  against  the  introduction  of  small- 
ix>x,  yellow  fever,  and  bubonic  plague  from 
the  infected  [>orts  north  and  south  of  the 
Isthmus. 

There  is  the  bureau  of  health  for  the  City 
of  Panama  which  does  almost  all  of  the  work 
u.sually  done  by  city  governments,  exccyil  the 
police  duties.  It  cleans  the  slreetSj  removes 
garbage,  distributes  water  in  sections  where 
hydrants  arc  not  accessible^  oils  the  roads,  and 
performs  many  other  duties.  The  sick-inspec- 
tion brigade  \'isils  daily  c^'e^y  house  where  a 
non-immune  lives.  Wherever  a  case  of  any 
contagious  disease  is  rei>ortefI  the  disinfecting 
brigade  calls.  Last  year  they  fumigated  239 
houses   and   disinfected    323,      Besitle   these, 


TfTK  MOSQUrrO^BREEDlMO  CHA<>RES  RIVKR 

DutiOtf   the    Frmch  r^m^  itic  mabri;i  wKicIv  d^itnared  (littr  rnnks 

Wrts  known  as  Uic  Cha<fn«  fifVi  r^ 

The  Sanhar>'  Department  maintains  an 
extensive  sanitarium  for  convalestenls  a  I 
Talx>ga  Island,  twelve  miles  down  the  Panama 
Ray   from    I  lie  city. 

Colonel  (jorgas's  work  is  to  see  that  the 
smallest  [Kjssible  proportion  of  the  men  on 
the  Government  paj-rolls  are  absent  from 
work  on  account  of  illness.  Guarding  the 
people  against  the  inevitable  risks  arid  n^^fi^i 
dangers  from  their  own  cardc^ssnes^iSrrff'* 
ignorance  takes  a  small  army  of  men. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  quarantine  bureau, 


A  NEGRO  BACKYARD  IN  COLON 
Owieig  to  their  [ifDomice  atid  cafel^saitas  the  sidk-jnte  unoug  tbe 
N^roet  fram  iDAkda  a  twice  u  bifji  u  the  rite  mmaa^  the  wlula 


VULXeRES  IN  I'ANAitA 
*nir  Ortlj^  strvel-ckaomK  depeirlmcnii  Uc^irr  ihf  Amiricaiu  aunt 

there  are  the  stegomyia  and  cnopheles 
brigades.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  the 
extermination  of  the  fever-carrying  stegomyia 
mosquito.  A  semi-wcckly  inspection  is  made 
of  every  house  in  the  city  in  search  of  breeding- 
places,  for  this  mosquito  is  domestic  in  il^ 
habits.  It  breeds  almost  entirely  in  or  near 
human  dwelling-places,  preferably  in  clean 
rain-water<  The  anopheles  brigade  carries 
on  similar  warfare  against  the  malarial 
mosquito,  although  neither  brigade  objects  to 
killing  any  mosquito  which  it  comes  across, 
The  anopheles  varkty,  however,  brLi:*ds  mostly 
outside  of  the  city  and  its  brigade  is  busy  mostly 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  very  far,  for    the    malarial 
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THE  P:N TRANCE  TO  THE  ANCON  HOSPTTAL,  PANAMA 


THE   FEVER   WARD   AT   THE   ANCON    HOSPITAL 
The  house  in  the  ttmi  la  the  home  of  Cotonal  W.  C-  Goigas,  the  chief  sanitary  officer 
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mosquito  has  not  a  very  long  range  of  flight. 
The  anopheles  brigades  all  over  the  Isthmus 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  50  miles  of 
ditches  dug  last  year,  the  18  miles  lined, 
and  the  ;^S;^  miles  of  ditches  cleaned,  to 
say  nothing  of  brush  cutting.  A  siniilar 
indefatigable  bureau  is  busy  at  Colon,  a  third 
lakes  charge  of  all  the  small  towns  between 
the  twoj  the  last  being  much  the  most 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  malaria. 
The  division  of  hospitals,  including  the  big 
general   hospital   at   Ancon,   cares  for  about 


Gorgas  has  about  2,000  men.  Many  of  the 
things  which  they  are  doing  are  unnecessary 
in  temperate  climates  or  if  left  undone  do  not 
affect  the  public  health.  This  explains  the 
cost  of  $2^ooc,ooQ  a  year,  or  about  $50  a  year 
for  every  worker  in  the  canal  zone.  Part 
of  this,  of  course,  in  fact  about  one-half ,  wouM 
be  a  neccs,sary  expenditure  for  that  population 
anywhere.  The  rest  is  what  we  pay  for  lifting 
the  canal  zone  out  of  the  tropics;  that  is, 
about  $25  per  year  for  each  employee.  With- 
out this  expenditure,  the  steam  shovels  and 


IS   THE  SURGICAL   V^^ARD    IN    THE   ANCON    ttOS PITA L 
Which  is  equipped  as  fully  as  the  hospitak  In  our  lar^e  cities,  with  operating  theatres,  electrical  ajipliAnces,  X-ray 

outfits,  t-'tc- 


1,000  people  all  the  time.  At  each  of  the  rail- 
road stations  along  the  line  there  is  adispensan^ 
and  sick-camp,  equipped  (or  emergency 
operating,  Case^,  so  far  as  practicabkj  are 
turned  into  the  two  large  hospitals  at  Panama 
and  Colon,  These  are  equipped  just  as 
extensively  as  any  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  with 
operating  theatres,  pavilion  wards,  electrical 
appliances,  X-ray  outfits,  etc, 

Engageti  in  all  this,  and  in  screening  build- 
ings^   overseeing    the   feeding   of   the  Negro 
MiM^rcrs,  and  many  other  activities,  Colonel 


the  dump-trains  would  be  standing  idle;  our 
machiner}^  would  be  rusting  with  that  of  the 
French,  for  in  spite  of  gross  extra\agance 
they  made  much  progress  on  the  canal  before 
they  succumbed  to  the  tropics.  **  Making 
the  dirt  fly"  is  as  much  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
mosquitoes  ofT  as  it  is  of  keeping  the  trains 
and  the  shovels  moving.  And  this  is  a  fact 
to  be  kept  in  mind  lest  we  forget  what 
science  and  practical  experience  have  taught  us. 
Colonel  Gorgas^s  achievement  has  an  even 
greater  world-wide  signi6cance  than  making 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  possible*    It  is 
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one  of  the  medical  triumphs  which  lend  a  new 
aspect  to  the  control  of  the  tropics.  There 
need  no  longer  be  any  countn^  unfit  for  the 
white  man.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  be 
at  home  on  the  equator  as  in  the  temperate 
^nes.  That  this  is  so,  that  the  long-dreamed- 
project  of  a  waterway  between    the    oceans 


is  now  certain  of  accomplishment,  that  the 
once  impossible  is  now  a  question  simply  of 
expenditure  of  sufficient  time  and  money, 
all  these  wonders  may  be  attributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  scientiiic  knowledge  and 
human  understanding  of  William  Crawford 
Gorgas  of  the  United  States  Army. 


WITH  A  PROSPERITY  TRAIN  IN  GEORGIA 

SIX  WEEKS*   RUN   OF    A   -SPECIAI/*   SPREADING   THE  KNOWJ^ 
EDGE   OF    PROFITABLE  AGRICULTURE   AMONG  THE   FARMERS 

BY 

S.  MAYS  BALL 


LAST  winter  on  several  occasions  groups 
of  farmers  gathered  at  small  stations 
in  Georgia  and  by  waving  a  red 
danger-signal  held  up  a  train.  In  every  case 
it  was  the  same  train  and  their  object  was 
the  same  —  to  see  the  farming  exhibit  in  the 


baggage  car  and  to  hear  a  lecture  by  one  of 
the  farming  specialists  on  board.  These 
farmers  were  seeking  knowledge  and  were  so 
earnest  in  their  search  that,  when  they  found 
they  could  not  reach  one  of  the  regular  stoi>ping- 
places  of  this  educational  train,  they  held  it 


THE   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION   TRAIN   AT   A  TYPICAL,   SMALL    STOPFIXG-PLACE 

The  tiatn  made  a  six-weeks'  trip^  stoppi^d  at  about  one  huodrcd  and  eighty  stations,  and  more  than  three  hundred 

tbouund  people  listened  to  the  lectiues  of  the  e^ierts  on  boaid 
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* 


TALKING   SUCCESSFUL   FARMlNti    FROM    A   STATliJN    PLATFORM 
The  iecturers  were  members  of  the  faculty  of  thfi  Geoiigb    AgriruUural    rollege*     The  train  was  provided  by  the 

Southern    Rail  was* 


up.  It  consisted  of  three  cars  ^  one  sixly- 
foot  baggage  roach  for  exhibits  and  two  [las- 
sengcr  coaches,  each  sealing  sixty  persons. 

In  this  (iay  of  ''railroad  legislation''  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when 
the  state  of  Georgia  dcsirt^d  to  carry  on  the 
study  of  agriculture  ihroughoul  the  state  by 
means  of  an  educational  train,  it  was  only 


through  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  that 
this  object  coukl  be  accomplished,  as  the 
Legislature  had  made  oo  a[)propriaUon  for 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Athens  and 
its  work  is  now  being  done  on  money  borrowed 
on  the  joint  note  of  the  trustees.  When 
informed  of  the  plan,  the  railroads  doing 
business  in  Georgia  quickly  advised  Professor 


A   TYPICAL   AUDIENCE 
Mode  up  of  country  m^chants,  uidq>e[ideiit  farmers,  and  tenants — Negroes  as  weU  as  whiles^ 

u  twenty  mHea  before  eight  o*dodt  to  meet  the  tnin 


Some  drove  as  lac 
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Soule,    President    of    the    College    of    Agri* 

culture,  that  the  Southern  Railway  would 
furnish  the  train  and  all  of  the  other  roads 
would  transport  it  over  their  lines  free  of 
charge.  This  action  w^as  most  generous,  as 
it  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Soule  that 
the  train-service  furnished,  if  paid  for  at 
regular  rates,  would  have  cost  at  least  S25,cxdo, 
The  train  left  Athens  on  the  loih  of  February 
and  spent  about  six  weeks  on  the  road.  Every 
working  day  of  that  time  it  made  five  regular 


many  of  its  nins  and  addressed  the  people. 
But  even  more  lastingly  valuable  than  the 
addresses  were  the  object-lessons  of  the  exhibits 
which  were  so  practical  that  none  could  miss 
their  meaning  or  their  imfjortance.  They 
consisted  of  photographs  showing  the  w^ork 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture;  courses  of 
study  provided  in  the  State  College  and  an 
outline  of  a  farmer ^s  reading  course;  sources 
of  fertilizing  materials;  methods  of  mixing 
fertilizers;  fertilizer  formulas  for  the  principal 


A   PART  OF  TtiE  THREE  THOUSAND   PEOPLE   AWAITING   THE   TRAIN    AT  WA^TMESBORO 
The  nmny  IclLcrs  received  by  Professor  Soule  and  his  assbtanis  smcc  the  trip  ended  shows    that  they  have   got  \n 

dose  touch  with  the  Ltrmers  thrtiughout  the  state 


stops  and  the  specialists  met  five  different 
crowds,  ranging  from  one  to  five  thousand 
people,  to  whom  they  explained  and  demon- 
strated the  fundamental  facts  of  prosperous 
fanning.  In  all,  they  talked  to  more  than 
three  hundre*:!  thousand  people  and  reached 
practically  evcr>^  county  in  the  state,  and  this 
involved  a  great  amount  of  traveling,  for 
Georgia  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide. 
The  Governor  and  the  State  Commissioner 
of    Agriculture    accompanied    the    train    on 


farm  crops;  the  grades  and  stamlards  of  short 
and  long  staple  cotton;  practical  methods  of 
selecting  com  and  cotton  for  imiirovemcnt; 
the  best  varieties  of  cotton  to  grow;  cotton- 
seed and  the  by-products  obtained  from  the 
same;  the  best  varieties  of  corn  adapted  for 
growth  in  the  state;  spraying  outfits  for 
orchards  and  gardens;  methods  of  cutting 
and  layering  plants;  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and 
means  of  controlling  the  same,  together  with 
facts  to  be  observ^ed  in  pruning.  There  was 
also  a  display  of  field  and  garden  seeds.    The 
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equipment  needed  for  a  small  farm  dair}', 
rations  suitable  for  various  classes  of  live 
stockj  and  samples  of  forage  cTO]ys  adapted 
to  the  state  were  also  shown.  There  was  a 
display  of  farm  Implements  and  machinery, 


train  and  their  faces  lighted  up  with  expectancy 
as  it  rolled  in.  There  were  fathers  and 
mothers,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  many 
of  the  mothers  with  babies  in  arms,  showing 
the  sacrifice  that  they  had  made  to  come,  and 


A    PART    OF    THE    CHITON    hXHiBIT 
The  agricultural  experts  on  the  tmm  explained  to  thousands  how  to  eUminate  the  undesirable   plants    by   s*^- 
selection^  how  to  strengthen  their  soil  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  how  to  combat  the  diseases  and  insttta  which  prey 
upon  cotton  —  knowledge  which  on  many  farms  will  result  in  doubHng  the  yield 


and  maps  and  charts  showing  important  facts 
which  have  been  discov^ered  through  the 
researches  of  the  experiment  stations. 

It  was  a  good-humored  yet  serious  crowd 
that  gathered  at  the  stopping  places  of  the 


their  earnest  desire  for  change  in  the  routine  of 
their  every-day  life.  There  were  sturdy- 
looking  farmers,  well  dressed  and  bearing 
evidence  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  There 
were  country  and  city  merchants.     Fringing 
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everj*  crowd  were  the  Negroes.  They  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  owners  of  the  plantations 
on  which  they  worked  to  come  aod  hear  what 
was  said  and  see  the  exhibits.  They  were 
well  behaved   and   interested.    They  listened 


to  town  in  buggies,  evidence  of  tKeir  success 
in  tilling  the  soil  and  the  profits  that  had 
accrued  during  the  recent  years  of  high- 
priced  cotton.  They  had  the  same  opportun- 
ity of  seeing  the  exhibits,  asking  questions, 


SAMPLES  OF   DIFFERENT   GRADES   OF  COTTON 
AJihoKgh  most  of  the  farmers  who  visited  the  train  were  coUon-rabcrs,  comparatively  few   knew   the   fiifTercncc 
in  the  grades  by  which  the  price  is.  fixed.     There  were  many  other  practical  exhibits,  such  as  a  small   fann-daity 
equipment,  rations  suitable  for  different  classes  of  live-stock,  spraying  outfits,  etc. 


closely  and  were  anxious  to  have  their  names 
enrolled  for  literature  to  be  sent  later  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  pamphlets  and  circulars 
which  were  distributed  at  every  stop.  Many 
erf  them  owned  their  ow^n  land  and  had  driven 


and  benefiting  by  the  educational  tram  as  had 
the  other  citizens. 

Back  of  the  Negroes  were  arrayed  the 
vehicles  in  which  the  people  had  come  to  the 
station^   and    they  were   of  every   kind   and 


i 
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A   GROUP   OF   SCHUOL-CHILDKEN   THAT  VISITED  THE  TRAIN 


description.  There  were  heavy  farm  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen,  buggies  drawn  by  blooded 
horses  J  and  all  the  wide  range  of  conveyances 
between. 


All  kinds  of  questions  w^ere  propounded 
to  the  lecturers  by  the  \isitors  who  passed 
through  the  exhibit  car, and  fromthescquestions 
the  lecturers  learned  much  about  the  needs 


• 


A   CROWU    GATHP:KFJ)    in   the   cars    for    a   LECTUKi; 
The  man  standing  in  the  tniddle  of  the  picture  is  Governor  Hoke  Smiiht   who,    with  the  State   Commisdoner 
Agnculture  accompanied  the  tnun  on  a  part  ot  its  trip 
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of  the  farmers.  One,  for  example,  reported 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  grow  cow-peas  for 
ten  years  and  had  failed;  now  he  realized 
that  by  testing  his  soil  he  could  tell  whether 
or  not  it  was  acid  that  prevented  him  and,  if 
it  were,  by  supplying  lime  he  could  overcome 
what  had  been  a  stumbling-block  for  years. 
There  were  questions  on  soil  cultivation  and  on 
the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal;  on  the  best 
books  to  read;  where  to  obtain  information 
about  fruit;  how  to  select  seed-cotton  and 
com;  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  known 
as  anthracnose,  and  how  to  remedy  it;  why 
the  San  Jose  scale  could  not  be  more  suc- 
cessfully controlled  in  the  peach-orchards  of 
the  state;  how  to  grow  water-melons;  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  —  all  of  an  entirely 
practical  character  and  the  solutions  of  which 
meant  greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer. 
Comparatively  few  had  ever  seen  the  "stan- 
dards" and  "grades of  cotton,"  and  this  exhibit 
was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  interest. 
Many  did  not  know  that  oil,  soap,  and  lard 
substitutes  were  made  from  cotton  seed. 
The  hand-gin  lo  be  used  in  selecting  improved 
strains  of  sccd-collon  attracted  great  attention. 
It  was  cxamincxl  by  thousands  who  did  not 
know  that  such  a  machine  was  made  but  who 
vowed  that  they  would  purchase  one  for  this 
year's  work.  The  automatic  chum,  the 
cream-separator,  the  fertilizer-mixer  were 
thoroughly  examined  and  approved.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  interest  centred  in  the  mixing 
of  fertilizers.  Surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  compounding  the 
various  elements  of  the  plant-food  into  rations 
suitable  for  the  plants  grown  in  the  different 
locaHties  of  the  state. 

Once  in  a  while  when  the  train  approached 
a  station  the  crowd  seemed  irresponsive,  but 
the  earnestness  of  the  speakers  and  the  value 
of  the  information  soon  roused  hearty  appre- 
ciation, and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  and  the 
frequently  expressed  hope  that  it  would  return 
next  year  that  the  farmers  saw  the  train  leave. 
An  old  Negro  woman  standing  on  the  car-steps 
during  a  crowded  meeting,  quite  unable  to 
get  close  enough  to  hear  the  speakers,  voiced 
the  general  enthusiasm.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  address  by  Chancellor  Barrow  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  she  laughed  loudly, 
clapped  her  hands,  and  said,  "I  couldn't 
hear  a  word  of  it,  but  I  jes^  knows  it  was  good.'' 

Occasionally  a  farmer  stepped  up  to  Pro- 
fessor Soule  and  said,  "Partner,  would  you 


mind  writing  my  name  on  this  card?"  Some 
of  the  farmers  who  asked  the  lecturer^  to  sign 
their  names  for  them  added,  "I  can't  write, 
but  my  children  at  home  can,  and  they  '11 
read  to  me  all  of  the  papers  that  you  send." 

The  old  idea  that  the  farmers  are  indifferent 
to  education  has  been  shattered  by  the  trip 
of  this  educational  train  through  Georgia. 
The  eagemess  with  which  they  sought  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  their  problems  and  the 
questions  propounded  by  them  show  that  they 
are  alive  to  the  situation.  Sentiment  has 
changed  wonderfully  toward  agricultural 
education  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  been 
brought  about  mainly  by  personal  work 
among  the  farmers.  They  now  realize  that 
their  main  need  is  not  to  know  how  to  lay 
off  the  cotton  rows,  but  to  understand  all  the 
underlying  principles  involved  in  cotton  pro- 
duction. Here  and  there  evidence  was  found 
that  they  are  beginning  to  select  seed-cotton 
and  com  and  that  they  are  leaming  by  degrees 
to  control  the  diseases  and  insects  which  were 
preying  on  their  fields  and  that  they  were 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school  so  that 
they  might  aid  their  parents  in  the  fight  both 
should  make  to  protect  their  crops.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  meet  a  farmer  who  said 
with  pride,  "I  am  sending  my  children  to  the 
district  agricultural  school  and  later  expect 
to  send  them  to  the  university  and  educate 
them  to  understand  thoroughly  their  business 
as  farmers."  The  state  of  (xeorgia  is  estab- 
lishing an  agricultural  school  in  each  con- 
gressional district. 

Professor  Soule  and  his  assistants  have 
appealed  to  the  farmers  in  a  particularly 
happy  and  successful  manner.  The  farmers 
showed  an  avidity  for  practical  knowledge 
which  neither  agricultural  educators,  stu- 
dents of  social  problems,  nor  anyone  else 
expected.  A  tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  comfort  thus  presents 
itself.  For  example,  some  of  the  obvious  and 
concrete  tasks  in  Georgia  are  to  teach  the 
farmers : 

To  use  cotton-seed-meal  as  a  food  and  as 
a  fertilizer.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  save 
$5,000,000  a  year. 

To  keep  their  cotton-seed  dry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  loss  in  the  value  of  cotton-seed  oil 
from  wet  seed  is  $2,000,000  a  year. 

To  select  cotton-seed  with  care,  both  to 
get  rid  of  plant  diseases,  particularly  anthrac- 
nose and  black  root,  and  also  to  increase  tVN& 
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yield.  Anthracnose  probably  causes  a  loss  of 
$5,ooo,dcx)  a  year,  yet  the  farmers  are  respons- 
ible for  its  spread,  since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  seed  used  each  year  contains  the 
spores  which  naturally  infest  the  ground  on 
which  the  cotton  is  grown  and  become  so 
numerous  through  continuous  growth  on  the 
same  land  year  after  year  that  they  sometimes 
destroy  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  bolls 
which  develop.  There  are  about  four  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  state  devoted  to  cotton,  the 
yield  being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  By  syste- 
matic seed  selection  the  average  yield  could 
be  raised  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
Many  farmers  where  seed  selection  is  practised 
now  succeed  even  better  than  this. 

To  practise  rotation  of  crops.  The  purchase 
of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  which  may  be  stored 
in  the  soil  through  the  growth  of  leguminous 
crops,  costs  the  farmers  at  least  five  million 
dollars  a  year;  and  a  failure  to  use  improved 
implements  and  larger  work-animals  so  as  to 
more  thoroughly  prepare  the  soil  and  econo- 
mize manual  labor  adds  another  three  million 
dollars.  The  old  belief  was  that  it  was  better 
to  grow  ten  acres  in  cotton,  yielding  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  than  to  handle 
five  so  as  to  obtain  a  bale  or  a  bale  and  a 
half  per  acre.  If  intensive  cultivation  were 
practised  it  would  mean  that  the  area  de- 
voted to  cotton  could  be  cut  in  two,  and 
the  balance  of  the  land  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  crops  suitable  for  the  grazing  of 
hogs  and  maintenance  of  dairy  cows,  which 
would  leave  the  farmer  the  money  obtained 
from  his  cotton  crop  as  a  surplus  every  year. 
As  it  is,  he  now  has  to  spend  the  chief  part 
of  the  money  received  from  the  cotton  to  buy 
the  necessary  supplies  which  he  can  grow  on 
his  own  plantation  cheaper  and  to  better 
advantage  than  he  can  purchase  them. 

To  use  improved  machiner>'  and  better 
stock.  The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor 
make  it  imperative  that  larger  and  better 
machinery  be  utilized.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  land  in  the  state  intended  for  crop 
production  in  1908  will  only  be  broken  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep.  The  subsoil  has 
been  compacted  by  being  plowed  when  wet 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
air  and  moisture  to  penetrate  the  soil  and 
assist  in  rendering  free  the  latent  plant-food 
contained  below.  It  is  equally  impossible 
for  the  roots  of  plants  to  strike  down  in  the 


soil  and  gather  the  material  necessary  for  their 
perfect  growth  and  development.  It  will,  of 
course,  take  larger  and  heavier  mules  to 
operate  these  machines,  but  mule-power  is 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  hand- 
power,  and  with  the  increased  size  in  mules 
will  come  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  use 
of  the  hoe,  which  has  come  down  to  the  South 
as  a  relic  of  slavery  days  but  must  now  be 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  securing  satisfactory  labor.  The  benefits 
which  larger  implements  and  greater  mule- 
power  will  confer  upon  the  farmers  can  not 
be  estimated,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some 
facts  were  called  to  the  attention  of  those 
visiting  the  train  which  will  cause  them  to 
reflect  seriously  over  these  propositions. 

To  exterminate  the  cattle-tick,  which  now 
causes  a  loss  of  three  million  dollars  or  more  a 
year.  Investigations  have  shown  how  this 
may  be  done.  In  all,  there  is  an  avoidable 
loss  of  more  than  forty  million  dollars  in 
Georgia  ever>'  year.  This  is  no  reflection  on 
the  farmers  of  the  state  and  is  not  a  criticism 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  simply  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  facts.  This 
specific  forty  million  dollars  to  be  saved, 
however,  will  be  the  basis  of  a  much  larger 
sum  gained.  For,  when  the  farmers  get  the 
habit  of  scientific  farming,  each  one  will  become, 
according  to  his  ability,  an  investigator  dis- 
covering new  and  better  methods  than  even  the 
specialists  know  now.  The  greatest  benefit 
will  not  be  the  accomplishment  of  any  definite 
set  of  results  but  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
farmers  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  beginning  of  the  change  is  already  at 
hand,  as  the  results  of  the  educational  train 
show.  Already  a  flood  of  inquiries  is  being 
received  on  every  conceivable  subject  from 
all  sections  of  the  state  and  from  all  classes 
of  citizens.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  tone 
of  these  letters  that  a  widespread  appreciation 
of  agricultural  education  is  developing,  and 
that  public  sentiment  is  changing  entirely 
from  one  of  prejudice  and  opposition  to  a  firm 
belief  in  the  benefits  which  it  will  confer  upon 
the  population  as  a  whole.  There  is  an 
evident  thirst  and  seeking  after  information. 
The  old  myths  and  fables  are  passing  away 
and  the  practices  of  our  forefathers  are  giving 
way  to  new  and  progressive  ideas.  There  is 
a  vitalizing  hope  and  inspiration  in  the  atmos- 
phere; a  turning  toward  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge; a    determination    to    secure    education 
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and  to  succeed;  a  growing  faith  in  the  power 
of  research  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  farmer; 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  science 
to  the  solution  of  perplexing  agricultural 
problems;  a  firm  belief  that  man  is  no  longer 
to  be  the  servant  of  nature,  but  that  nature 
is  to  be  his  servant  when  he  knows  and  under- 
stands her  peculiarities  and  makes  her  will 
subservient  to  his  wishes. 

This    end,    so    desirable    and    so    fraught 
with  momentous  possibilities  to  the  future  of 


the  commonwealth,  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  development  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  when  it  is  brought  about  there  will 
be  a  conservation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
proper  exploitation  and  development,  of  the 
almost  untouched  resources  of  the  soil  that 
will  be  marvelous  to  see.  And  this  era  is 
coming,  for  the  farmers  realize  these  facts, 
and  there  are  now  scientists  broad  enough 
in  human  sympathy  to  impart  their  knowledge 
to  the  people. 
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TENDENCIES,    METHODS,    DIRECTIONS,    AND   NEEDS    THAT    CALL   FOR   THE 
GREATEST  EMPHASIS.    THE  VIEWS  OF  PROMINENT  EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS 


NEW  directions  of  educational  effort, 
new  subjects,  changes  of  emphasis, 
even  new  methods  and  new  aims 
are  everywhere  discussed  and  are  in  many 
places  on  trial.  The  World's  Work 
sent  the  following  inquiry  to  a  number  of 
distinguished  educational  workers: 

*'  What  new  subject  or  new  method  or  new 
direction  of  effort  or  new  tendency  in  educational 
work  is  of  most  value  and  significance  and  now 
needs  most  emphasis  and  encouragement  ?  " 

Among  the  most  suggestive  replies  that  have 
been  received  are  the  following: 

THE  «  ELECTIVE  "  CHAOS 

BY 
ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY 

(pRZSroENT  OF  YALE  UNTVERSITY) 

IF  YOU  simply  ask  what  "direction"  of 
effort  is  most  promising,  I  should  reply: 
The  growing  sense  on  the  part  of  our  school 
and  college  authorities  that  something  must 
be  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into 
which  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
elective  system  has  plunged  us. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

BY 
DAVID  S.  JORDAN 

(pVESroSNT  OF  LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  DNIVERSITY) 

IN  THE  field  of  higher  education,  I  think 
that  the  most  important  movement  by 
far  is  that  toward  the  differentiation  of  the 
university  from  the  college,  by  the  removal 


from  the  university  of  the  "junior  college,"  the 
work  of  the  present  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

This  would  at  once  make  the  college  a  support 
rather  than  a  rival  of  the  university.  It 
would  enable  the  university  to  throw  its  whole 
strength  into  technical,  professional,  and 
research  training.  It  would  tend  to  develop 
university  teachers,  men  with  skill  and  training 
for  research,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time 
place  equal  stress  on  the  excellence  in  teaching 
ability  demanded  in  the  best  colleges.  It 
would  raise  the  universities  of  America  to  the 
educational  level  of  the  universities  of  Germany. 
Beginning  with  the  present  junior  year,  we 
would  neutralize  the  mistake  we  have  made 
by  pushing  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the  culture 
training  before  entering  on  definite  lines  of 
study,  two  years  too  high. 

No  institution  has  yet  made  this  change,  but 
it  is  an  inevitable  one,  and  about  five  years 
of  discussion  and  preparation  will  bring  it 
about*  Two  years  of  preparation  can  be  better 
given  in  a  well-ordered  college  than  in  an 
over-swollen  university.  At  the  same  time,  the 
university  can  do  better  work  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  than  the  more  narrowly  equipped 
colleges  can  do.  A  university  is  a  collection  of 
books,  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  the  like, 
where  instruction  for  professional  life  is  given 
through  methods  of  investigation.  Another 
element  in  this  change  will  be  the  release  of 
the  imiversity  from  drill-work  and  from  the 
details  of  boy-discipline. 

To  imderstand  how  the  American  university 
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professor  has  been  held  down,  we  have  only 
to  imagine  the  influx  into  a  German  university, 
as  Loipsic,  for  example,  of  a  number  of 
students  from  the  last  two  years  of  the  gymna- 
sium course,  with  their  teachers,  all  becoming 
part  of  the  university,  all  teachers  to  be  part 
of  the  same  regime,  and  all  students  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rule. 

The  resultant  confusion  is  parallel  with  that 
which  rules  to-day  in  all  our  large  American 
institutions.  The  remedy  is  the  revival  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  college,  and  the  reduction 
in  population,  with  intensification  of  work,  of 
the  great  schools  properly  called  universities. 
Of  these,  there  is  room  for  about  thirty  in  the 
United  States  at  present. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  the  movement  from 
linguistic  ideals  toward  training  in  handi- 
craft and  in  science  is  going  on,  for  the  most 
part  with  good  results.  The 'student  properly 
taught  should  at  no  period  be  allowed  to  lose 
the  use  of  his  hands,  or  his  orientation  in  the 
visible  and  tangible  universe  in  which  he  lives. 

The  extension  of  out-of-door  school  work, 
summer  camps  and  the  like  for  boys  and  girls, 
is  a  notable  movement  deserving  all  possible 
encouragement. 

It  is  also  good  to  think  more  and  more 
seriously  as  to  what  we  are  teaching  in  the 
schools,  why  we  do  it,  and  what  effect,  good  or 
bad,  it  has  on  the  body  of  students,  and  on  the 
exceptional  individual. 

*'  ELECTIVE  "  ABUSES 

HV 
CYRUS   NORTHROP 

(president   of   THK    UNIVKRSITY   OF    MINNKSOTA) 

THE  tendency  in  educational  work  most 
deserving  of  encouragement  is  the  pre- 
paratory trade-work  in  public  schools,  in  trade- 
schools,  and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the 
elective  system  in  colleges. 

TO  RAISE  OUR   STANDARD 

BY 
G.  STANLEY  HALL 

(president   of  CLARK    UNIVERSITY) 

IS  AY  unhesitatingly  that  the  greatest 
educational  need  in  this  country  is  a 
higher  grade  of  university  work  and  better 
university  ideals.  While  our  great  universities 
have  become  magnificent  in  wealth,  buildings, 
and  numbers,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that 
scientific  ideals  have  declined  within  the  last 
decade.    It  should  be  a  matter  of  national 


disgrace  that  the  apex  of  our  educational 
system  is  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  so  many  of  our  best  graduates  have  to 
go.  The  standard  of  scholarship  not  only  of 
students  but  of  professors  is  often  too  low, 
and  those  of  the  latter  who  are  content  to  live 
laborious  days  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  to  be 
her  priests  and  in  her  pay,  are  far  too  few  in 
this  country.  In  this  respect  we  need  nothing 
less  than  a  kind  of  scientific  revival  of  con- 
version. 

TWELVE  STEPS  FORWARD 

BY 
ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

(united  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OP    EDUCATION) 

THE  following  twelve  concrete  sugges- 
tions which  I  present  below  refer  to 
definite  and  typical  manifestations  of  educa- 
tional advance. 

(i)  The  interest  in  education  of  a  hygienic 
sort  has  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  and  in 
the  Second  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  at  London,  August  5-10,  1907.  The 
past  year  accordingly  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
hygienic  aspect  of  our  education. 

(2)  The  Third  International  Congress  for 
the  Advancement  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching 
to  be  held  in  London  in  August,  1908,  shows 
the  strong  interest  which  has  already  grown 
up  on  the  side  of  education  which  it  represents. 
With  drawing,  there  is  now  closply  associated 
the  so-called  arts  and  crafts  movements  which 
has  faddism  mixed  in  with  it  but  has  a  good 
deal  also  that  is  better  than  fad. 

(3)  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  that  was  organized 
November  16, 1906,  shows  that  we  have  become 
seriously  interested  in  the  making  of  trade- 
schools,  and  the  two  commissions  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  legislation  in  two  or  three  other 
states  further  emphasize  this. 

(4)  The  interest  in  rural  schools  has  taken 
a  new  turn.  The  effort  to  make  a  really  new 
type  of  rural  education  is  represented  by  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  high  schools  in 
Wisconsin,  Georgia,  and  Michigan;  by  the 
introduction  in  Congress  of  the  Davis  bill 
and  the  Burkett  bill,  for  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion of  this  kind;  and  by  numerous  other 
special  efforts  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(5)  The  recent  International  Congress  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Child  brought  together  at 
Washington  by  the  Mothers'  Congress  gave 
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new  points  to  the  long-standing  desire  for  a 
training  of  women  for  the  specific  duties  of 
the  home.  Several  of  the  European  nations 
are  now  able  to  point  to  successful  schools 
for  the  training  of  mothers.  We  have  not 
gone  so  far,  but  the  growth  of  interest  in  these 
European  experiments  is  manifest. 

(6)  Closely  connected  with  this  movement 
is  the  recent  growth  of  organizations  for  bring- 
ing the  school  and  the  home  nearer  together. 
Especial  interest  attaches  just  now  to  the 
experiment  bemg  made  in  Philadelphia,  under 
which  the  school  building  becomes  a  social 
centre  for  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  stands. 

(7)  The  fourth  Camp  Conference,  held  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1905,  showed  that  this  eflfort 
at  a  real  outdoor  education  in  the  time  com- 
monly called  vacation  has  become  an  under- 
taking of  considerable  importance,  and  one 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

(8)  The  publicity  given  to  the  recent  Play- 
grounds Banquet  in  New  York  City  calls 
attention  to  a  group  of  movements  concerning 
themselves  with  provision  for  wholesome 
play,  which  have  undoubted  educational  value 
and  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  important. 

(9)  The  experiment  now  being  made  at 
Cincinnati  University,  in  a  combination  of 
apprenticeship  with  technical  study  of  col- 
legiate grade,  is  representative  of  a  far-reaching 
endeavor  to  bring  together  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion which  for  centuries  have  gone  apart, 
namely,  •  the  education  of  the  school  and 
education  by  the  actual  doing  of  the  things  of 
ordinary  daily  life.  The  further  progress 
of  the  Cincinnati  experiment  and  related 
experiments  in  Pittsburg  and  Boston  calls 
for  close  attention. 

(10)  In  college  education  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  obscr\'ers  is  still  turned  to  Prince- 
ton, but  there  have  been  experiments  and 
happenings  in  other  institutions  which  have 
to  do  with  the  same  general  tendency.  Colleges 
are  seeking  with  all  earnestness  to  -secure 
adequate  training  for  individual  students 
under  fair  conditions.  Princeton  is  showing 
clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
and  is  also  contributing  thought  and  experience 
which  will  furnish  at  least  suggestion  and 
perhaps  more  than  suggestion  to  other 
institutions. 

(11)  International  education  keeps  cropping 
up  in  new  forms.  Just  now  it  is  proposed  to 
interchange  teachers  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  and  the 


secondary  schools  of  Germany,  under  the 
management,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  For  The  Advancement 
Of  Teaching. 

(12)  The  endeavor  to  get  at  higher  and 
better-defined  educational  standards  has  been 
making  itself  manifest  in  too  many  du-ections 
to  be  enumerated.  The  attempt  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  at  its 
meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  in  January  last,  to 
make  the  conditions  of  membership  in  that 
body  objective  and  automatic  in  their  work- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  recent  phases  of  this 
movement. 

THE  BROADENING  OF  EDUCATION 

BY 
DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 

(president  of  the  university  of  TEXAS) 

IT  IS  probably  not  true  that  any  entirely 
new  subject  has  been  provided,  or  new 
method  has  been  employed  in  educational 
work,  or  that  there  is  any  direction  of  effort, 
or  tendency,  which  can  properly  be  termed 
new.  Every  new  subject  has  been  introduced 
and  every  new  method  has  been  employed 
somewhere  in  the  educational  field.  I  shall 
summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the 
educational  activities  which  strike  me  as  being 
significant  extensions  of  work. 

(i)  The  view  that  universities  and  colleges 
may  legitimately  give  instruction  aimed  defi- 
nitely to  assist  men  who  are  going  into  business 
has  received  striking  recognition  in  a  number 
of  large  institutions,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  other  institutions  to  follow  their 
example.  In  addition  to  the  orthodox  courses 
in  government  and  economics,  universities  are 
now  ofl'ering  courses,  even  for  undergraduates, 
such  as  the  following:  Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomic Geography;  the  Materials  of  Commerce; 
Geography  of  International  Trade;  Elements 
of  Insurance;  Introduction  to  Accounting; 
Practical  Banking;  Actuarial  Science;  the  In- 
vestment Market;  Corporation  Finance;  Rail- 
way Organization,  Management,  etc. ;  Railway 
Finance;  Modem  Industrial  Problems;  Mechan- 
ism and  Technique  of  Trade;  Business  Forms 
and  Practice;  Consular  Service;  the  Money 
Market;  Problems  of  Labor;  Agricultural 
Industries;  etc.  Students  who  complete  the 
work  in  such  schools  will  not  be  able  immedi- 
ately to  manage  efficiently  great  or  small 
businesses,  but  they  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
intelligently   upon    apprenticeships   and    will 
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develop  broader  views  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  than  men  who  go  up  from  the 
ranks.  It  will  probably  be  true  also  that 
such  men  will  develop  a  more  responsible 
leadership  in  industrial  affairs. 

(2)  Within  recent  years  the  conception  has 
greatly  developed  that  the  university  may 
extend  its  benefits,  not  only  to  the  students 
within  its  walls,  but  to  the  masses  of  people 
who  desire  further  training,  but  who  are 
prevented  from  attending  the  university  by 
their  occupations.  For  many  years  this  work 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  England, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  has  become  an  established 
part  of  such  universities  as  Chicago,  Columbia, 
and  Wisconsin.  Through  this  work,  exten- 
sion lectures  at  suitable  centres  are  given  by 
university  professors,  and  elaborate  corre- 
spondence courses  under  well-organized  bureaus 
are  given  to  great  numbers  of  students.  The 
future  will  probably  witness  a  tremendous 
extension  of  educational  activity  in  this 
direction. 

(3)  It  may  perhaps  seem  singular  that  pro- 
fessional training  for  teachers  should  be 
mentioned  as  an  extension  of  educational 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  perhaps 
nowhere  in  this  country  adequate  recognition 
of  the  need  of  professional  training  for  teachers. 
It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  average  college  professor  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful of  the  value  of  anything  except  training  in 
subject  matter,  for  teachers.  In  the  face  of 
much  opix)sition,  however,  the  demands  of 
teachers  for  professional  recognition  and  for 
an  opportunity  to  secure  higher  professional 
training  are  prevailing,  and  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  is  the  rajjid  growth 
of  separate  de])artments  of  c^lucation  on  an 
adequate  basis  in  our  universities  and  colleges. 
This  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  larger  public 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  teacher,  and 
will,  in  time,  tend  to  increase  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher's  service. 

(4)  The  value  of  industrial  training  has 
long  been  recognized  by  educators  and  other 
intelligent  citizens.  Progress  in  establishing 
industrial  courses  within  the  school  system 
as  organized,  or  in  establishing  special  indus- 
trial schools,  has  been  slow.  Indications  are 
that  the  future  will  witness  rapid  progress. 
There  is  still  considerable  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  as  to  what  provision  should 
be  made  for  industrial  training.    There  is  a 


general  agreement  that  manual  training  should 
be  introduced  into  both  urban  and  rural 
schools  as  the  fimds  permit.  Recently,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  South  and  West,  a  grow- 
ing demand  has  arisen  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture    in    the    secondary    schools. 

A  strong  plea  is  being  made  for  trade-schools 
that  are  frankly  trade-schools  and  nothing  else. 
That  such  schools  would  be  especially  service- 
able in  the  South  and  in  large  cities  throughout 
the  country  is  obvious.  They  would  perhaps 
be  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  an  enforced 
universal  system  of  trade  discipline.  There 
is  danger  in  the  campaign  which  is  being  waged 
for  technical  and  trade  education  of  all  kinds, 
that  the  natural  leaning  of  people  to  practical 
things  will  be  unduly  emphasized  and  that, 
in  attempting  to  provide  for  these  things,  they 
will  tear  down  the  strong  foundations  of  liberal 
training  that  have  been  laid,  or  that  they  will 
fail  to  extend  these.  Indications  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  liberal  training  are  ap- 
parent. The  obviously  wise  course  is  to 
strengthen  what  we  have  and  to  aid  all  other 
things  that  are  useful.  Any  other  course  would 
be  little  short  of  criminal. 

TEACHING  A  MAN  HIS  JOB 

BY 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

(principal  of  the  tuskegee  institute) 

WHILE  education  is  making  immense 
progress  in  all  directions,  at  the 
present  time  the  most  important  advance  in 
popular  education,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  masses  of  the 
l)eople  in  larger  numbers  and  in  a  more  direct 
and  effective  manner  into  practical  working 
relations  with  the  schools.  Gradually  we  are 
Ijeginning  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  the  world,  the  average  man,  the  man  on  the 
farm,  the  man  in  the  workshop,  as  well  as  the 
man  in  the  laboratory  and  the  cHnic,  must 
become  a  student.  At  the  present  time  the 
average  man  who  desires  to  keep  at  the  head 
of  his  trade  or  profession  must  read  something 
more  than  the  daily  paper.  He  must  read  his 
trade-paper.  He  must  keep  track  of  the  im- 
provements that  are  constantly  being  made 
in  his  particular  line  of  work  and  to  do  this 
he  must  study  at  home  or  in  his  shop,  and  in 
some  systematic  way,  the  best  and  most 
scientific  methods.  This  is  breaking  down  the 
old  wall  that  separated  the  school  from  real 
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life.  It  has  compelled  the  farmer,  the  mechanic 
and  the  doctor  to  go  back  to  school,  to  become 
student,  and  to  retain  the  student  habit  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  their  trades  and 
professions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  need  has  com- 
pelled the  universities  and  the  schools  to  go 
outside  of  their  walls  in  order  to  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
night-schools  and  the  university  extension 
work  and  the  correspondence  schools  of  all 
kinds.  If  I  were  to  name  a  single  instance  of 
this  new  policy  of  taking  education  to  the  man 
on  the  job,  an  instance  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  thorough-going  and  more  fruitful 
of  good  than  any  other  of  which  I  know,  I 
should  refer  to  the  work  that  the  General 
Education  Board  is  doing  in  conjunction  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
in  order  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  South, 
by  practical  demonstrations  on  their  own 
farms,  in  the  newer  and  better  methods  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  No  other  single  agency, 
I  am  sure,  is  destined  to  do  more  in  the  task 
of  creating  the  New  South. 

TRAINING   BY  OBSERVATION 

BY 
H.  C.  BUMPUS 

(director   of  the   AMERICAN   UUSEUM  OF   NATURAL   HISTORY) 

AT  THE  present  time,  that  tendency 
in  educational  work  which  recog- 
nizes the  prime  instructional  value  of  objective 
observation  and  the  capacity  of  the  average 
human  being  to  learn  without  being  deliberately 
taught  is  of  the  utmost  significance  and  seems 
to  be  receiving  pretty  generous  encouragement. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  a  subtle 
something  about  so-called  educational  methods 
that  conveyed  the  idea  that  normal  educational 
processes  occurred  only  when  a  superior  mind 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  inferior 
rational  being  —  that  an  educational  act  that 
did  not  involve  **impartation"  was  incomplete 
—  that  the  verb  "to  educate"  was  expressive 
of  aggressive  activity  on  the  part  of  one  person 
and  passive  receptivity  on  the  part  of  another 
person. 

Correction  of  this  misconception  has  not 
resulted  from  deliberate  effort  either  on  the 
part  of  professional  educators  or  on  the  part 
of  those  being  educated.  It  has  come  about, 
rather,  through  one  of  those  changes  in  general 
opinion  that  occasionally  affect  the  human 
race;  quite  analogous  to  the  migratory  move- 


ments of  certain  animals,  the  causes  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  but  the  results  of  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  species  affected. 

People  are  increasingly  inclined  to  observe 
and  then  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  This 
is  the  real  process  of  education;  it  is  a  function 
of  intelligence;  it  is  the  activity  of  an  indepen- 
dent being;  it  represents  a  commendable  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  healthy  individual  to  seek 
information  at  its  source.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
primitive  and  the  almost  universal  method 
adopted  by  Nature  —  the  animal  is  educated 
by  experience,  not  by  training. 

That  this  change  in  the  method  of  education, 
this  recognition  of  the  value  of  untrammeled 
opinion,  is  widespread  is  supported  by  abun- 
dant evidence.  Children  no  longer  have  the 
principles  of  good  behavior  dinnoi  into  them 
—  objective  illustrations  are  found  to  be  more 
potent.  Teachers  have  discovered  that  arbi- 
trary methods  lead  to  discord.  The  professor 
is  no  longer  a  final  authority.  The  infalli- 
bility of  the  physician  is  often  questioned. 
People  distinguish  between  what  is  lawful  and 
what  is  right.  Newspapers  admit  the  difficulty 
of  swaying  popular  opinion,  and  even  the  so- 
called  uneducated  have  become  increasingly 
critical. 

The  constructive  results  that  have  accom- 
panied the  decadence  of  didactic  educational 
methods  are  obvious.  Laboratories  have  taken 
the  place  of  lecture  halls.  Practical  studies 
of  genuine  culture  value  have  superseded  the 
**  humanities."  Increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  industrial  needs.  Common  sense  has 
influenced  the  professions.  Our  journals 
have  become  largely  descriptive  —  we  prefer 
to  seek  information  through  travel,  and  in 
coming  nearer  to  nature  we  come  nearer  to 
truth.  We  have  developed  a  craving  for  fact, 
and  with  this  has  developed  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
at  large. 

TOO  MANY  SUBJECTS 

BY 
ALEX.  C.  HUMPHREYS 

(president  of  STEVENS   INSTITUTE    OF  TECHNOLOGY) 

1AM  not  prepared  to  say  what  new  ten- 
dency in  educational  work  is  of  most 
value  and  significance  and  now  needs  the  most 
emphasis  and  encouragement. 

I  am  prepared  to  state,  however,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  bur  school  methods  can  be  amended 
to  advantage  toward  greater  thoroughness  in 
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the  fundamentak,  for  I  believe  that  in  the 
effort  to  cover  many  subjects  we  have  drifted 
toward  superficiality. 

I  am  almost  prepared  to  say  that  the  most 
important  change  in  the  curricula  of  the 
engineering  colleges  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  course  in  business 
methods,  including  broadening  instruction  of  a 
practical  character  that  would  demonstrate 
to  the  students  before  graduation  that  as  engi- 
neers it  is  necessary  that  they  should  conform 
to  commercial  conditions  and  limitations 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

BY 
J.   M.  TAYLOR 

(president  or  vassar  college) 

THE  new  subject  or  new  method  of  effort 
that  needs  emphasis  to-day  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  old  one.  So  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  and  whatever  be  the  progress  of  the 
child,  the  old  problem  will  remain  just  about 
the  same.  We  have  come  to  fancy  that  the 
vast  increase  in  knowledge  in  our  time  should 
somewhat  bear  upon  the  training  of  the  young 
child,  and  we  have  extended  the  domain  of  our 
school  life  until,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  of  our  people  who  are  competent  to  judge, 
we  are  getting  only  the  most  superficial  results. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the  whole 
work  of  our  schools  a  failure,  nor  am  I  pessi- 
mistic regarding  it.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  with  the  increased  pressure  that  is  placed 
upon  our  children  we  arc  reaping  just  what 
we  ought  to  expect  to  reap.  The  child's  mind 
has  not  grown  as  our  knowledge  has  grown,  nor 
grown,  I  may  add,  as  our  method  of  pedagogy 
has  grown.  We  arc  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  we  are  working  on  the  same  old  material. 
We  have  arranged  our  courses  too  much  with 
reference  to  teachers  and  systems,  and  too 
little  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is 
young  and  ought  not  to  be  pushed  and  if 
pushed  hard  in  youth  will  reveal  the  general 
results  of  precocious  or  overstrained  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  we  should  not  be  looking 
for  any  special  object  in  education  and  that 
in  doing  it  to  the  extent  we  have  in  this  genera- 
tion we  have  neglected  the  far  more  important 
point  of  the  training  of  the  individual.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  most  needing 
emphasis  and  encouriigement  to-day  is  the 
limitation  of  what  we  are  demanding  of  the 
child,  a  curriculum  based  on  the  capacities 
of  the  child  rather  than  on  the  broadness  of 


modem  knowledge,  and  above  all  that  we 
refrain  from  high  pressure  in  our  schoolrooms 
which  is  bringing  superficiality  into  the  whole 
realm  of  our  education.  We  are  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  with  the  usual  result  of  not 
doing  any  one  of  them  well.  That  is,  possibly, 
even  worse  than  the  folly  of  trying  to  prepare 
young  people  for  some  specific  hne  which  in 
all  probability  they  will  never  follow.  There 
was  a  Norwegian  girl  employed  in  an  American 
household,  now  at  this  thing  and  now  at  that, 
until  her  inpatient  mistress  exclaimed,  "Nora, 
is  n't  there  anything  you  can  do  ?"  "  Yaas,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  can  milk  a  reindeer! "  Some  of 
our  children  are  taught  things  which  prove 
equally  useful. 

AGRICULTURE    FOR   RURAL   SCHOOLS 

BY 
JERE  M.  POUND 

(5n- ATE  SCHOOL  ('OMBllSSIUNER  OP  GEORGIA) 

WITH  us  in  this  slate,  a  more  complete 
systematization  of  our  educational 
institutions,  the  development  of  state-aided 
high  schools,  and  the  infusion  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  element  in  our  common 
schools  seem  to  be  the  work  most  needed. 
This,  with  a  closer  and  better  supervision  of 
rural  schools,  will  give  all  educational  interests 
a  tremendous  uplift. 

BETTER  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

BY 
W.  E.  STONE 

(president   op   PURDUE   UNIVERSITY) 

I  AM  impressed  with  the  force  and  logical 
importance  at  this  time  of  the  movement 
in  favor  of  industrial  education.  It  is  at 
present  somewhat  incohcrnct,  but  is  undoubt- 
edly receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention,  not 
only  from  persons  connected  with  educational 
institutions  but,  what  is  quite  as  significant, 
from  men  of   business  and    ])ractical   affairs. 

Two  phases  of  this  movement  ai)pear  to  me 
specially  forceful: 

(i)  The  movement,  through  the  medium 
of  the  trade-schools,  to  prepare  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  for  greater  skill,  greater  pride,  and 
greater  efficiency  in  trades  and  handicrafts. 
This  will  not  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the 
existing  school  system  but  is  likely  to  find 
expression  in  special  trade-schools  —  perhaps 
like  those  already  so  well  established  in 
Germany. 

(2)  The  encouragement  in  rural  schools  of 
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training  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
rural  afifairs,  and  particularly  in  agriculture, 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  industries.  This 
is  most  strongly  developed  at  present  in  the 
Middle  West.  I  see  more  of  these  phases  of 
educational  agitation  than  of  others,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  of  great  importance. 

AS  A  PART  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

BY 
PAUL  H.  HANUS 

(head  07  THE  DIVISION  07  EDUCATION,  HARVARD    UNIVERSITY) 

THE  present  tendency  toward  securing 
industrial  education  as  a  part  of  our 
public  educational  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  our  time.  Much 
interest  has  been  developed  in  this  subject,  and 
some  practical  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
the  realization  of  a  scheme  of  genuine  indus- 
trial education  for  boys  and  girls  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  older  persons  already 
employed.  The  first  state  to  take  practical 
steps  toward  providing  industrial  education 
within  its  borders  is  Massachusetts,  which 
established  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion two  years  ago,  with  the  authority  to  found 
industrial  schools  throughout  the  state  in 
cooperation  with  single  municipalities  or  com- 
binations of  municipalities,  the  state  aiding 
in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools  as  may 
be  established  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  locally  for  schools.  The  state  aid  is 
likely  to  be,  in  nearly  all  cities  and  towns, 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
schools  to  be  established  are  to  be  independent 
of  the  existing  schools,  in  order  that  the  voca- 
tional aim  of  industrial  schools  may  be  funda- 
mental and  not  incidental. 

An  important  educational  tendency  of  to-day 
is  the  upward  trend  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there  are  not 
enough  men  of  the  right  personal  qualities  and 
satisfactory  training  in  the  teaching  profession. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  many  of  the  best- 
equipped  women  have  lately  been  seeking  work 
outside  the  teaching  profession  rather  than  in 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  scholarship 
and  technical  training  on  the  part  of  teachers 
has  risen.  The  consequence  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers  of  the  right  sort.  Gradually  this 
condition  is  attaining  recognition,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  remedy  the  serious  dis- 
advantages that  are  apparent. 

The  tendency  to  look  on  the  problem  of 
education  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger  problem, 


namely,  the  problem  of  social  progress,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  recent  developments 
in  the  whole  field  of  education.  This  tendency 
is  especially  marked  among  university  profes- 
sors of  education.  From  it  we  may  expect  to 
derive  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  study  of 
the  efficiency  of  schools  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  school  systems  than 
we  have  had  hitherto.  The  tendency  hereto- 
fore has  been  to  regard  the  study  of  education 
as  of  interest  only  to  prospective  teachers.  We 
are  now  coming  to  see  that,  inasmuch  as  edu- 
cation is  an  important  function  of  municipalities 
and  of  states,  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  thinking 
men,  and  especially  to  all  men  who  are  them- 
selves liberally  educated. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  much  more  thoroughgoing  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  than  we  have 
had  heretofore,  and  much  better  care  for  the 
health  of  school  children  than  we  have  yet 
realized.  The  laws  recently  passed  by  Mas- 
sachusetts illustrated  this,  and  some  of  the 
Massachusetts  cities — notably  Brookline — ^have 
gone  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Also  the  appointment  of  school  nurses  and  all 
that  that  implies  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  children  and  of  the  community  in  large 
cities  —  Boston  and  New  York,  for  example 
—  is  an  indication  of  the  same  thing.  Society 
is  coming  to  realize  that  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant resources  is  the  physical  vigor  and 
normal  physical  development  of  the  oncoming 
generation,  as  the  necessary  basis  of  its 
intellectual  activity,  its  character,  its  use- 
fulness, and,  hence,  of  its  progressive 
well-being. 

TME  LABORATORY  METHOD 

BY 
CAROLINE  HAZARD 

(PHESIDENT  OF   WELLESLEY  COLLEGE) 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  the  tendency  toward 
what  may  be  called  laboratory  methods 
is  the  tendency  in  modem  education  which 
needs  most  encouragement  and  development. 
In  Massachusetts  we  are  having  a  concrete 
instance  of  the  esteem  in  which  such  methods 
are  held  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  which  is  at  present 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Technical  Education.  The 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  when  Horace  Mann  was  its 
secretary  years  ago,  has  somewhat  fallen  frorti 
its  high  estate,  though  it  supervises  the  conduct 
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of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  holds  edu- 
cational meetings,  and,  in  general,  supervises 
the  public  school  methods. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons,  however,  have 
felt  that  the  need  of  technical  training  has 
become  so  great  that  it  should  be  introduced 
in  the  schools  in  the  last  preparatory  school 
year,  before  high  school  age.  This  would  allow 
the  pupil  to  choose  definitely  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  whether  to  continue  in  the 
public  school  or  to  go  to  a  technical  school, 
passing  the  same  number  of  years  in  acquiring 
a  technical  training  as  would  be  passed  in  a 
high  school. 

The  same  tendency  which  is  recognized  in 
secondary  education  exists  in  college  work  also, 
to  test  learning  by  experiment,  not  only  in  dis- 
tinctly laboratory  methods  in  the  sciences, 
but  in  the  field  of  sociology  and  economics, 
by  observation  of  existing  conditions;  in  the 
field  of  the  arts,  by  observation  of  painting  and 
sculpture  and  the  hearing  and  analysis  of 
music. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  which  needs  develop- 
ment and  regulation  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
correlation  of  learning  and  life. 

A  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

BY 
EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS 

(paOrESSOR   of   political   tXONOMY  AT  THK    UMVLRSITY   OF 
WLSrONSIN) 

WITHOUT  presuming  to  claim  superior 
importance  for  it,  I  am  watching 
with  the  most  interest  just  now  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  university  extension  in  one  of 
the  big  state  universities.  Within  a  year, 
nearly  eight  hundred  have  taken  up  instruction 
through  correspondence  and  otherwise.  Prac- 
tising physicians  take  advantage  of  the  course 
in  immunity  and  infection  to  catch  up  with 
their  art.  Young  men  in  banks  and  offices 
are  fitting  themselves  to  reach  the  next  rungs 
in  the  ladder.  Study  groui)s  are  forming  in 
the  shops  and  mills.  Alumni  are  entering  the 
new  paths  opened  up  in  economics,  labor, 
industrial  history,  world  politics,  etc. 

The  avid  seizing  of  these  chances  promises 
a  day  when  the  university  will  enroll  as  many 
students  out  through  the  state  as  it  gathers 
on  the  campus;  when  its  opportunities  will 
lie  open  to  busy  men  and  women  as  well  as  to 
youths;  when  those  with  the  means  to  reside 
at  the  university  will  no  longer  be  privileged 
in  respect  to  the  instruction  it  affords;  and 


when,  instead  of  looking  for  appreciation  and 
legislative  support  to  the  loyalty  of  its  alumni 
in  public  careers,  the  university  can  count  on 
the  affection  of  thousands  of  active  people  who 
have  never  shared  the  academic  life. 

TO  REACH  THE  NEGLECTED 

BY 
DAVID  C.  BARROW 

(chancellor  op  THE   UNIVERSITY  OP  GEORGIA) 

IN  MY  opinion  the  most  significant  move- 
ment in  education  is  the  effort,  expressed 
through  various  channels,  to  teach  each  man 
something  which  will  make  him  better,  to 
reach  and  aid  the  man  who  has  had  little  or 
no  early  opportunity,  and  to  help  him  to  a 
larger  life.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  this 
a  substitute  for  schooling,  nor  is  it  expected 
that  it  will  produce  trained  thinkers. 

The  great  increase  in  libraries  and  the 
various  forms  of  extension  work  are  illustra- 
tions. The  benefits  to  whole  sections  by 
teaching  improvements  in  certain  agricultural 
methods  show  its  value. 

If  this  is  not  education  it  is  at  least  the  work 
of  educators. 

TRAINING   THAT  ADJUSTS 

BY 
P.  P.  CLAXTON 

(head    of   THE    DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE) 

THE  most  significant  tendency  in  modem 
education  is  that  toward  adapting  the 
work  of  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
This  means  education  that  will,  on  the  one 
side,  develop  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the 
children  and  make  them  into  good  citizens, 
and,  on  the  other,  give  them  the  ability  to  make 
an  honest  living  and  add  something  to  the 
common  wealth  of  the  country.  This  last, 
of  course,  means  the  teaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
and  other  natural  sciences  and  their  practical 
application  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in 
the  home;  it  means  also  the  giving  of  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  skill  in  some  particular 
industry. 

This,  of  course,  is  real  democracy  in  educa- 
tion. Education  is  adjustment  and  always  has 
been.  In  the  past,  only  a  few  boys  and  girls 
received  education  in  the  schools.  These  wxre 
intended  for  literary  or  professional  life  or  for 
a  life  of  elegant  leisure,  and  the  schools  of  that 
day  were  well  adapted  for  that  end.    Now,  all 
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children  are  supposed  to  attend  the  elementary 
schools  and  large  numbers  attend  the  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  If  educa- 
tion is  still  to  mean  adjustment,  the  course  of 
study  must  be  varied  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  classes  of  children  and  to  prepare 
them  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

This  means,  further,  that  the  schools  of  one 
section  or  community  will  differ  in  the  adjust- 
ing part  of  their  curricula  from  the  schools  of 
another  section  or  community.  The  part  of 
the  course  intended  for  general  culture  and  for 
social  and  moral  development  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  everywhere. 

TEACHING  ADULTS  TO  FARM 

BY 

S.  A.  KNAPP 

(director   or  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 

OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE) 

THE  most  important  work  just  at  present 
is  to  convey  to  the  toiling  masses  of 
mankind  whatever  things  of  practical  value 
genius  has  discovered  and  human  experience 
approved,  and  the  usable  knowledge  scholars 
have  acquired  from  any  source,  and  to  present 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

There  should  be  no  limit  of  age  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  no  closing  of 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the  toilers  on  the 
farms,  in  the  workshops,  and  in  the  homes. 
Every  adult  individual  has  a  right  to  know  and 
should  be  given  such  useful  information  as  will 
tend  to  increase  his  comforts  and  add  to  his 
happiness.  It  is  admitted  that  in  theory  one 
division  of  knowledge  or  one  line  of  instruction 
is  not  more  important  than  another,  but  it 
may  become  so  because  it  has  been  neglected 
or  is  more  immediately  available  or  more 
broadly  applicable  or  touches  greater  sources 
of  influence. 

The  teaching  of  adults  on  the  farms,  in  the 
workshops,  and  in  the  homes  of  toil  is  the 
most  valuable  and  significant  of  all  the  varied 
lines  of  educational  work  because  it  has  in  the 
past  been  the  most  neglected.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  because  the  lessons  are  immediately 
applicable  and  become  at  once  an  investment 
for  human  betterment ;  while  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  youth  is  lost  by  indirection  or  lack  of 
application.  Its  value  is  enhanced  because  it 
goes  directly  to  the  improvement  of  home 
conditions  which  largely  fix  the  character  of 
adult  society  and  mold  the  rising  generation. 
Adult  education  is  especially  important  at  this 


time  because  increased  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation have  brought  the  different  civilizations 
of  the  world  into  more  acute  competition, 
and  national  supremacy  will  be  the  reward  of 
that  people  which  out-thinks  and  out-works 
all  the  others.  The  education  of  adults  has 
in  it  also  an  element  of  equity,  because  adults 
mainly  perform  the  labor  and  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  world,  and  they  have  a  right  to  some 
of  the  direct  and  immediate  benefits  from 
what  they  create  and  support.  By  what  law 
of  equity  can  physics  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  agri- 
culture to  a  farmer's  boy  while  the  common- 
wealth declines  to  make  provision  for  night 
schools  for  mechanics  or  instructions  in 
domestic  economy  to  the  weary  mother  or  to 
convey  to  the  adult  toilers  on  the  farms  what 
science  has  discovered  and  art  devised  for  their 
assistance  ? 

It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix 
as  national  characteristics  those  high  standards 
of  excellence  worthy  of  a  great  people  unless 
education  and  training  be  taken  to  the  adult 
population  as  well  as  to  the  youth.  However 
excellent  and  complete  may  be  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  schools,  parental  authority  and 
home  environment,  if  of  a  lower  level,  will 
ultimately  determine  the  standards  of  the 
future.  The  education  of  the  adult  should 
keep  step  with  that  for  children  and  youth,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  material  pro^erity  and 
an  intellectual  growth  coordinate  with  develop- 
ing childhood,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise 
instructor,  to  the  end  that  the  natural  leader- 
ship of  the  parent  may  continue  unbroken. 
For  obvious  reasons,  what  is  taught  to  adults 
should  be  practical  and  fully  proven  by  demon- 
stration so  as  to  carry  conviction,  and  it  should 
have  a  strong  personal  element  in  it  to  promote 
leadership. 

The  men  of  this  age  are  not  seeking  heroes. 
The  greatest  demand  to-day  in  American  homes 
and  in  all  the  varic^d  lines  of  industry  and 
business  is  for  honest,  intelligent,  and  faithful 
service.  Homes  are  broken  up  because  such 
service  can  not  be  secured,  farms  are  idle 
and  business  halts,  awaiting  the  approach  of 
men  who  know  and  will  faithfully  do.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  training. 

Such  effort  as  is  now  being  made  to  carry 
helpful  knowledge  to  the  homes,  to  the  farms, 
and  to  the  workshops  is  in  the  line  of  highest 
duty  and  is  accomplishing  the  work  of  greatest 
value. 
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Until  the  equation  of  knowledge  is  better 
balanced,  more  of  the  money  and  of  the  energy 
of  the  people  should  be  turned  in  this  direction. 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

BY 
O.  J.  KERN 

(SUrKSXNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  WINNEBAGO  CODNTY,  KOCKPORD,  ILL.) 

IT  IS  safe  to  assume  that  the  country-school 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
single  educational  interest  in  our  country 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  those  shaping  educational  policies.  No 
definite  statistics  are  yet  available  with  refer- 
ence to  the  magnitude  of  this  interest.  The 
advance  sheets  of  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1906,  make  a  division  by  call- 
ing all  centres  with  a  population  of  four  thou- 
sand or  more  "cities"  and  all  with  less  than 
four  thousand    as    **countr>\"     Not   a   very 


close  division  but  two  or  three  items  of  com- 
parison will  not  be  amiss  here. 

FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1906 

4,000  OR  PER  LESS  THAN  VEK 

MORE  CENT  4.000  CENT 

Enrolment  in  pub- 
lic day  schools  .        5,441,213    32.7        11,200,757    67.3 

Value  of  school 
property     .      .  $528,993*959    67.6    $254,134,181    32.4 

Total  expenditure 
for  education   .    167,522,864    54.4      140,242,095    45.6 

The  reader  is  welcome  to  make  such  deduc- 
tions as  he  pleases.  The  fundamental  con- 
sideration is  that  the  farmer  must  spend  more 
money  on  the  education  of  his  children  and 
must  spend  it  in  a  better  way  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  country  life.  This  proposi- 
tion is  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  consideration  of 
any  advance  in  the  country-school  interest  over 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  educa- 
tional leaders  to  demonstrate  to  farmers  that 
a  new  educational  ideal  must  obtain  and  that 
the    increase    of    expenditure    will    pay. 


AN   UPLIFTING  NEGRO  COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 

THE  FARMERS' IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF  TEXAS   WHICH   IS   SUBSTITUTING  AMONG 
THE     NEGROES     ORDER     AND      PROSPERITY     FOR     SHIFTLESSNESS     AND     POVERTY 

BY 

R.   L.  SMITH 

GRAND   PRESIDENT  OF  THE    FARMERS*   IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY  OF  TEXAS 


IN  THE  summer  of  1889 1  read  a  very  brief 
article  in  the  Youih*s  Companion  descrij)- 
tivc  of  the  work  of  the  village  improve- 
ment societies  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
South  Framingham,  Mass.  It  came  as  an 
inspiration.  '*For/'  said  I,  "if  these  peoi)le, 
representing  the  highest  type  of  American 
civilization  with  generations  of  culture  behind 
them,  have  any  need  for  special  work  along 
esthetic  lines,  how  much  more  necessary  is 
a  work  of  this  kind  among  Negroes,  who  lack 
any  hereditary  tendency  to  efforts  of  this  sort!'' 
At  that  time  I  was  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school 
in  Colorado  County,  Texas.  The  village 
where  I  lived  was  nine  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  a  hamlet  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  called  Oaklandi  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
There  was  only  one  home  occupied   by 


Negroes  that  had  more  than  two  rooms,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  and 
highways  was  exceedingly  uninviting.  The 
Negroes  lived  on  one  side  of  the  village  and 
their  settlement  was  called  Freedmantown, 
a  term  of  general  designation  of  Negro  quarters. 

THE    VILLA(;E    IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY 

In  December,  1889,  after  talking  the  matter 
over  with  a  few  good  men  and  securing  their 
approval,  at  the  close  of  a  fervent  appeal  to 
the  people  in  a  general  mass-meeting  at  which 
almost  the  entire  Negro  population  of  the  place 
was  present,  I  organized  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Oakland,  Texas.  I  tried 
in  this  meeting  to  show  them  that  the  time 
had  come  when  we  must  wipe  out,  in  so  far  as 
we  could,  the  ear-marks  of  the  race  from  the  civic 
landscape:  dilapidated  dwellings,  broken  win- 
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dow-panes  stuffed  with  pillows  and  rags, 
unkempt  yards,  and  front  fences  made  of 
barbed  wire  loosely  strung  on  crazy  posts. 
These  front  fences  were  utilized  on  wash  days 
as  clothes-lines,  and  regularly,  once  a  week, 
tattered  garments  and  rags  emphasized  the 
lack  of  order  and  of  thrift  that  obtained  among 
their  owners.  I  wrote  out  a  constitution 
which  bound  the  members  to  do  everj'thing 
in  their  power  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
their  homes  and  the  appearance  of  the  village. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held,  and  during 
the  winter  and  spring  a  good  beginning  was 
made.  Front  fences  were  straightened,  some 
yards  planted  with  roses,  common  flowers, 
and  arbor-vitae,  and  much  improvement  was 
made  by  transplanting  wild  flowers  from 
the  prairies  and  planting  trees  in  the  streets. 
The  streets  were  also  leveled.  Altogether  a 
fair  start  was  made. 

THE   HINDRANCE   OF   POVERTY 

We  had  not  yet  begun  on  the  improvement 
of  our  homes  because  we  lacked  the  money, 
and  we  all  felt  that  if  the  crops  of  1890  were 
good  there  would  be  a  general  step  in  that 
direction.  All  that  summer  I  felt  that  the 
future  was  big  with  hope  and  that  the  trans- 
formation soon  to  be  effected  would  make  our 
little  village  a  prettier  and  better  place  to  live 
in.  During  the  fall  I  was  constantly  urging 
our  members  to  fix  up  their  cabins,  add  more 
rooms,  and  carry  out  the  pledges  that  they  made 
when  they  joined  the  association.  But  when 
all  the  cotton  was  sold  there  remained  very 
little  in  anyone's  pockets  to  spend  on  improve- 
ments. This  failure  led  me  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  general  poverty,  and  I  found 
it  in  the  method  that  prevailed  among  farmers, 
then  and  now,  of  carrying  on  their  business. 
The  credit  or  mortgage  system  absorbed  the 
entire  crop,  and  a  man  was  considered  quite 
fortunate  if  he  "came  out  even"  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Most  of  our  people  carried  on 
their  farming  in  this  way  and  it  is  a  wonder 
to  me  that  they  managed  to  pay  for  the  lots 
that  they  had  bought  and  the  cabins  that  they 
had  erected  upon  them.  I  saw  readily  that 
so  long  as  they  operated  under  the  credit 
system  no  "village  improvement"  was  possible 
and  that  what  the  Negro  farmers  of  Texas 
and  of  the  South  really  needed  was  not,  at  this 
stage,  a  Village  Improvement  Society  but  a 
Farmers'  Improvement  Society.  So,  calling 
a  meeting,  I  revised  the  constitution,  inserting 


clauses  aiming  to  abolish  the  credit  system  by 
raising  or  purchasing  for  cash  all  necessary 
supplies,  and  to  encourage  in  all  ways  an 
intelligent  interest  in  farming  and  an  economical 
and  efficient  conduct  of  that  and  all  other 
business. 

The  bane  of  the  Negro  farmers  of  the  South 
is  the  credit  system.  Belonging  to  a  race 
altogether  unused  to  business  methods  and  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  market  prices,  their 
exploitation  was  a  simple  matter.  I  had 
to  find  a  better  system  of  getting  supplies  than 
by  running  an  account.  Our  first  cooperative 
efforts  were  exceedingly  simple.  They  were 
confined  to  getting  our  members  to  purchase 
at  wholesale  the  supplies  that  they  needed,  in 
so  far  as  their  means  would  allow. 

COOPERATION   INSTEAD  OF   CREDIT 

Some  by  economy  had  succeeded  in  saving 
a  few  dollars,  and  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose  we  made  up  a  fund,  taxing  each  head 
of  a  family  twenty-five  cents  for  railroad  fare, 
and  two  of  us  went  down  to  Houston,  our 
nearest  wholesale  centre,  to  spend  about 
a  hundred  dollars.  This  was  the  era  of 
cheap  prices  and  the  amount  of  flour  and 
sugar,  coffee  and  beans,  soda,  baking  powder, 
and  other  articles  that  we  bought  for  a  hundred 
dollars  was  the  greatest  object  lesson  in  money- 
saving  that  the  Negroes  of  that  community 
ever  had.  Many  of  them  had  raised  enough 
meat  and  com  to  suffice  them  for  the  year, 
and  the  purchase  of  such  other  articles  as  I 
have  named  made  them  almost  independent. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
credit  system  and  the  cooperative  plan  above 
mentioned,  my  brother-in-law  had  a  jug 
holding  two  gallons  of  molasses  which  he  sent 
up  regularly  to  the  village  store  to  be  filled. 
This  cost  him  at  that  time  seventy  cents  a 
gallon.  Under  the  cooperative  system  he 
had  the  jug  filled  with  the  identical  molasses 
for  forty  cents,  to  which  five  cents  per  gallon 
should  be  added  for  freight. 

Later,  in  Austin,  I  bought  about  two 
hundred  poimds  of  sugar  for  six  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents.  Sugar  was  remarkably  cheap 
that  year  and,  never  having  heard  of  any  sugar 
at  such  a  price,  I  emptied  my  trunk  and  filled 
it  and  got  it  home  by  the  friendly  aid  of  train 
porters  and  baggage  men  along  the  route, 
though  at  one  change  a  trail  of  white  betrayed 
the  contents.  I  had  to  own  up,  but  it  was 
regarded  as  a  good  joke.    When  I  got  home, 
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just  for  curiosity,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the 
stores  and  asked  the  price  of  sugar.  "Credit 
or  cash?"  was  the  query.  "On  credit,"  I 
replied.  "Fourteen  pounds  for  a  dollar," 
was  the  answer,  at  which  price  my  six  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents  would  have  bought  ninety- 
one  and  one-tenth  pounds  instead  of  two  hund- 
red. I  began  to  realize  that  practically  the 
Negro  race  had  merely  exchanged  one  form  of 
slavery  for  another  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  was  concerned,  and  I  had  found  that 
wealth  honestly  earned  and  wisely  expended 
was  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  elevation 
of  a  race  as  were  schoolhouses  and  churches. 

THE    woman's   barnyard    AUXILIARY 

Then,  too,  another  source  of  income  over- 
looked by  my  people  appealed  to  me  as  worth 
the  effort  to  develop.  It  was  the  egg,  poultry, 
and  butter  industry  and,  knowing  that  the  men 
were  indifferent  to  such  little  things  as  eggs 
and  a  few  chickens  or  a  pound  or  two  of  butter, 
I  got  up  a  special  organization  of  women  and 
named  it  the  Woman's  Barnyard  Auxiliary 
of  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  of  Texas. 
Thus  organized  and  encouraged,  some  of  the 
women  made  enough  money  to  run  their  homes. 

With  these  changes  and  by  constant  encour- 
agement we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  our 
hopes  of  village  improvement,  for  the  good 
work  has  gone  on  in  full  swing.  In  six  years 
the  external  aspect  of  Frcedmantown  was 
changed.  A  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  a 
thousand  dollars  when  both  lumber  and  labor 
were  cheaper  by  far  than  they  are  at  present. 
A  two-story  schoolhouse  was  erected,  then  as 
now  the  best  rural  school  building  in  the 
county.  The  shanties  gave  way  to  three, 
four,  and  five-roomed  painted  houses  with 
neat  yards  enclosed  with  palings.  Inside  of 
them,  neatness  was  the  order;  the  children 
were  better  educated  and  the  demand  for 
teachers  from  our  community  was  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 

All  this  had  an  interesting  elTect  upon  the 
white  people.  In  the  summer  of  1895  ^he 
Republican  convention  of  Colorado  County 
nominated  me  as  their  candidate  for  the 
legislature.  I  made  a  canvass,  addressing 
people  of  both  races,  and  much  to  my  sur- 
prise was  elected.  Since  it  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  white  people  to  defeat  me, 
the  county  having  a  majority  of  white  voters, 
and  since  many  white  people  were  kind  enough 
to  say  that  a  man  who  felt  such  an  interest  in 


upbuilding  his  own  people  should  be  approved 
in  some  way  by  the  whites,  I  felt  that  the  race 
problem  was  solved  sure  enough.  I  accepted 
invitations  to  address  my  people  in  many  dif- 
ferent communities  and  began  extending  the 
work  of  the  society. 

THE  FIRST   ASSEMBLY 

In  1896  I  called  the  first  delegated  assembly 
of  the  movement.  I  had  to  be  very  careful  in 
giving  this  annual  meeting  a  name,  for  the 
masses  of  my  race  in  Texas  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  religiously  speakiiig  —  Methodists 
and  Baptists  —  and  they  used  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other.  If  I  called  this  annual  gathering 
a  conference,  this  term,  having  a  Methodist 
savor,  might  frighten  away  the  Baptists;  and, 
by  the  same  token,  if  I  called  it  a  d^onvention 
the  Methodists  might  look  on  the  whole  thing 
as  a  trap.  So  I  borrowed  boldly  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  called  the  meeting 
an  Annual  Convocation.  This  allayed  all 
suspicion,  and  settled  for  all  time  any  distrust 
that  might  hinder  the  work. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  adopted  a  form  of 
report  which  gave  us  the  information  we 
needed  as  to  the  actual  progress  made  by 
our  members  on  the  things  that  brought  us 
together   as   an   organization. 

We  adapted  the  nomenclature  and  forms  of 
fraternal  organizations  to  our  use,  and  issued 
degrees  to  those  who  followed  the  rules  of 
the  society. 

These  degrees  were  twelve  in  number,  and 
they  indicated  the  progress  that  the  member 
had  made  in  ridding  himself  of  debt  and  making 
progress  in  civilization. 

The  first  degree  was  conferred  upon  the 
member  who  succeeded  in  ** running"  himself 
three  months  without  opening  an  account. 
The  second  upon  the  member  running  himself 
six  months;  the  third  nine  months,  and  the 
fourth  twelve  months;  the  fifth  was  conferred 
upon  members  who  maintained  themselves 
the  entire  year,  and  had  a  surplus  of  twenty- 
five  dollars;  the  sixth  the  same  with  a  surplus 
of  a  hundred  dollars;  the  seventh  the  same 
with  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
the  eight  with  a  surplus  of  two  hundred  dollars; 
and  so  on  up  to  the  twelfth  degree,  which  was 
called  the  Grand  Patriarch  degree  and  entitled 
its  possessor  to  membership  in  the  annual 
convocation  without  election,  thereby  creating 
a  permanent  delegateship  of  successful  members 
who  had  worked  out  their  own  salvation  and 
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were  actually  fitted  for  leadership  by  growth 
in  the  essentials  of  civilization. 

The  first  four  degrees  were  grouped  together 
under  the  head  of  **  Coming  Degrees"  which 
simply  meant  that  their  possessors  were  on 
the  road  to  independence  and  would  "get 
there"  some  day  if  they  kept  on.  The  next 
four  were  grouped  under  the  general  head  of 
the  "P.  L.  Degrees,"  by  which  is  meant 
"Possible  and  Probable  Landowners,"  the 
way  being  clearly  opened  to  securing  homes 
if  desired. 

After  the  first  convocation  at  which  a  branch 
was  represented,  no  member  was  eligible  to 
be  a  delegate  unless  he  had  passed  up  a  degree. 

By  these  simple  means  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  lodge  system, with  which  the  race  is  familiar, 
a  lever  was  secured  that  made  the  plan  workable 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the  movement 
the  fraternal  spirit  absolutely  essential  as  a 
means  of  getting  hold  of  the  people. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  been  encour- 
aged in  this  work  by  my  white  neighbors  and 
the  press  of  my  state.  When  suddenly  elevated 
to  represent  my  county  in  the  24th  legislature, 
the  Houston  Post,  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  of  South  Texas,  was  kind  enough  to 
say  this  of  me: 

Oakland,  Texas,  November  14.  —  Professor 
R.  L.  Smith,  the  recently  elected  representative 
of  Colorado  County  to  the  next  legislature,  is  a 
colored  man  and  is  one  of  the  two  Negroes  elected 
to  so  honorable  a  position  in  Texas.  It  would 
be  hard  for  the  colored  people  of  Texas  to  find 
a  member  of  their  race  better  qualified  to  influence 
legislation  in  their  behalf  than  the  present  repre- 
sentative. Born  in  South  Carolina  in  1861, 
largely  by  his  own  efforts  he  has  secured  an  educa- 
tion second,  perhaps,  to  no  man  of  his  color  in 
the  state,  and  as  an  instructor,  his  reputation 
is  deservedly  high  all  over  the  state. 

At  home  he  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  classes,  irrespective  of  race,  being  a  man  of 
broad  and  liberal  views,  of  great  self-respect  and 
agreeable  address.  He  came  to  this  state  in  1885 
and  has  resided  continuously  at  Oakland.  Here 
he  has  completely  transformed  the  character  of 
the  Negro  settlement,  and  to-day  it  is  doubtful  if  in 
the  whole  state  there  is  a  more  valuable  class  to 
the  population  of  any  town  than  these.  Here 
there  are  thrifty,  enterprising,  law-abiding,  intelli- 
gent and  moral  Negroes  —  Negroes  who  are  the 
possessors  of  homes  and  public  buildings,  and  to 
no  man  is  more  credit  due  than  to  Professor  Smith 
who  has  ever  held  himself  in  readiness  with  his 
time,  talent,  and  money  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
strides    of    civilization,    prosperity  and  modern 


progress.  It  is  hoped  now  that  opportunity  is 
given  him  that  work  of  this  kind  will  be  under- 
taken by  others. 

In  the  next  dection  I  was  reelected  by  a 
majority  twice  as  great  as  before  and  I  naturally 
felt  that  the  increased  majority  and  endorse- 
ment of  my  legislative  career  was  due  to  my 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  my  race,  as 
well  as  to  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  prayer- 
ful consideration  which  I  gave  to  all  the 
problems  ari.sing  in  the  legislature. 

I^ater,  our  society  began  to  get  hold  of  the 
people  en  masse,  largely  through  annual  fairs, 
the  seat  of  these  gatherings  being  Columbus, 
the  county  seat  of  Colorado  County. 

We  had  none  but  the  finest  and  most 
practical  speakers  and  all  denominational  and 
political  subjects  were  barred.  Dr.  Booker 
Washington,  Bishop  Grant,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Kealing,  a  gifted  speaker  and  writer,  are 
representative  of  the  men  we  invited  to  address 
us,  and  such  colored  men,  together  with  the 
able  array  of  white  speakers  always  at  our 
disposal,  made  these  meetings  memorable  and 
exceedingly  useful. 

INFLUENCE  OF  BOOKER  WASHINGTON 

Before  bur  first  annual  convention  I  went 
to  Tuskegee  and  came  into  contact  with 
Dr.  Booker  Washington  and  saw  what  a 
master  of  men  he  was  in  his  rude  parliament, 
the  Negro  Farmers'  Conference.  He  was 
very  kind  and  sympathetic;  he  had  the  keenest 
eye  for  shams  and  considered  nothing  worth 
hearing  in  the  conference  unless  it  was  both 
practical  and  helpful.  It  was  the  most 
picturesque  assembly  I  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  the  native  Negro  wit,  absolutely  unap- 
proachable by  any  other  race.  Then  there 
was  the  pathos  —  those  submerged  types, 
fresh  from  slavery,  blindly  struggling  into  the 
dim  beginnings  of  something  better  in  their 
lives,  guided  by  the  wise,  patient,  masterly 
hand  of  the  great  leader.  As  I  recall,  they 
were  led  to  tell  how  they  got  their  forty  acres, 
how  they  added  a  month  to  their  exceedingly 
short  school  terms,  how  they  raised  hogs. 
They  were  asked  about  the  moral  character 
of  their  teachers  and  ministers,  about  loafing 
on  Saturdays  in  town,  about  going  to  court- 
houses to  see  trials  in  which  they  were  neither 
defendants,  witnesses,  nor  even  remotely 
interested.  The  masterpieces  were  the  stories 
of  those  steady-going,  level-headed  fellows 
that  had  bought  their  farms,  improved  tlaasft.^ 
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raised  gpod  stock,  and  were  educating  their 
children.  These  were  the  pillars  of  Booker 
Washington's  church  for  the  masses.  He  was 
an  uncompromising  and  relentless  enemy  to 
the  one-room  log  cabin. 

FOUNDING  AN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

It  was  after  this  first  meeting  in  1897  that 
I  resolved  that  the  thing  our  Farmers'  Improve- 
ment Society  should  do  for  the  farming  Negro 
of  Texas  was  to  emphasize  the  training  of  our 
youth  in  agricultural  schools,  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  race  in  Texas  we  needed  about 
twenty  of  them. 

These  schools  should  be  practical  rather 
than  scientific,  and  should  be  normal  agri- 
cultural institutions.  That  is,  a  good  deal  of 
the  teaching  should  be  by  observing  good 
methods  and  seeing  actual  results  accomplished . 

It  was  a  long  wait  from  the  time  of  forming 
this  puijwsc  and  the  jjassagc  of  the  resolution 
committing  the  membcrshij)  to  this  course, 
to  the  actual  foundini;  of  our  first  school. 

We  did  not  grow  strong  enough  to  attempt 
it  until  1906,  when  we  had  accumulated  about 
twelve  hundral  dollars.  This  was  spent  for 
fifty-eight  acres  of  very  poor  land  in  Fannin 
County,  Texas.  Twenty  dollars  per  acre  for 
poor  land  seems  fabulous  but,  while  the  tract  we 
bought  was  sandy,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
famous  black  lands  of  North  Texas  and  this 
was  before  the  cotton  boll  weevil  had  invaded 
that  country  and  good  land  was  selling  at  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  dollars  }kt  acre. 

The  puri)Ose  of  this  agricultural  college  is 
threefold: 

First:  To  give  the  student  a  ]jractical 
training  in  correct  methods  of  farming. 
Second:  To  give  him  a  good,  well-trained 
mind  by  pursuing  a  fair  course  of  instruction 
at  least  as  far  advanced  as  tlie  high  school. 
Third:  To  train  him  up  to  true  family 
life  where  habits  of  order,  system,  and  thorough- 
ness prevail. 

The  family  life  of  the  Negro  needs  recon- 
struction. Even  where  there  is  no  taint  of 
moral  looseness,  there  is  lack  of  order  and 
perhaps  of  fixed  j)urix)se.  To  be  neat  and 
careful,  to  be  orderly  and  systematic,  to  be 
patient  and  persistent,  these  are  more  valuable 
than  to  be  able  to  extract  a  cube  root  or  to 
demonstrate  propositions  in  geometr>\  We 
do  not  have,  therefore,  and  will  not  have, 
large  and  imposing  buildings,  but  small 
ones  in  which  students  are  grouped  in  families 


under  the  immediate  eye  and  care  of  the  best 
teachers  that  we  can  get.  The  practices  that 
should  be  in  every  home  we  insist  upon  in  these 
school  homes.  System,  order,  industry,  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  preferences 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  When- 
ever I  visit  our  humble  school,  situated  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  Ladonia,  my  heart 
swells  with  joy  to  see  the  influence  that  this 
training  has  exerted  upon  the  children  of  the 
freedman. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  may  be 
gaged  by  the  report  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary summarizing  the  reports  made  by 
branches  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convocation 
held  at  Marlin,  Texas,  October  3,  4,  and  5, 
1907. 

The  number  of  organized  groups  was . .  475 

Number  of  members 9*256 

Numl^jr  of  acres  owned  by  members . .  71 ,439 

Value  of  the  same  at  $15  per  art-e $i>o7  IjS^S 

Value  of  cattle,  horses,   mules,  etc., 

owned  by  members $275,000 

Value  of  improvements  made  October, 

1906  to  October,  1907 $58,148 

The  amount  spent  in  co6jx?ration  was  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Negro  problem  so  far  as  the  Negro  him- 
self is  concerned  is  to  teach  him  haw  to  live; 
how  to  take  hold  of  the  things  that  are  about 
him  and  use  them,  so  that, in  that  which  makes 
for  better  citizenship,  to-morrow  will  find  him 
more  advanced  than  to-day.  It  is  that  he  may 
take  the  soil  and  the  sunshine,  the  rain  and  the 
snow,  fair  weather  and  foul,  the  great  insti- 
tutions uix)n  which  civilization  rests  —  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment —  and  turn  them  to  his  own  account, 
beginning  with  whatever  he  finds  at  hand  — 
the  axe,  the  hoe,  the  plow,  the  tool  of  the 
mechanic,  the  pot,  the  scrubbing  brush,  as 
well  as  the  pert  and  the  sword,  and  work  out 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  best  thought  and  life 
of  the  republic. 

This  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society 
is  tr}'ing  to  do. 

It  is  a  school  for  those  simpler  virtues  of 
liard  and  well  directed  industr)%  for  economy 
and  thrift,  for  foresight,  for  cooperation,  the 
mighty  tool  of  weaklings,  for  the  home,  its 
founding,  its  beautifying,  and  its  highest  use. 

It  has  done  very  little,  but  its  aims  are  those 
upon  \\hich  the  hope  of  the  Negro's  future 
rests. 

Others  will  carry  it  on  to  a  larger  success. 


THE  Y.  M.  C  A.  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

THE   OVER'SEAS    EXTENSION    OF   AN   INFLUENCE  WHOSE 
UPLIFT    HAS     BEEN     FELT    IN     EVERY    AMERICAN     CITY 

BV 


EDGAR  ALLEN    FORBES 


THE  reclamation  and  uplift  of  the  men 
of  lo-morrow  —  s]>irit,  mind,  and 
body  —  is  the  broad  platform  upon 
which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
uf  the  world  stands.  It  looks  out  for  the  life 
that  now  is^  perhaps  even  more  than  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  and  the  further  fact 
that  its  work  is  not  done  by  ministers  but  by 
the  young  men  themselves  has  given  it  a  per- 
manent place  among  American  institutions 
for  the  uplift  of  life- 

Though  English  in  its  origin,  its  greatest 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  J  and  its  most  remarkable  %vork 
around  the  world  is  distinctively  American. 
Nearly  all  of  its  foreign  activities  originated 


here;  most  of  its  foreign  secretaries  are 
Americans  or  Canadians;  and  nearly  all  of 
the  money  not  contributed  by  the  foreign 
cities' themselves,  was  raised  in  the  United 
States,  This  article,  therefore^  has  a  right 
to  link  itself  to  the  tw^o  '* Around- the- World'' 
stories  of  American  achievement  that  have 
preceded  it>  and  to  any  that  may  follow,  for 
it  deals  with  the  Association  as  an  American 
rather  than  as  a  religious  institution. 

In  following  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  across  the  map,  we  may  pass  the 
organizations  in  English,  German,  and  other 
European  cities,  for  they  are  really  local  work 
and  do  not  come  within  the  International  Com- 
mittee's sphere.      The   extension    throughout 
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North  *  Amerit  a  may  be  ilismissetl  with  a 
few  broad  facts.  It  has,  in  its  2,012  Asso- 
ciations in  this  country,  an  enrolment  equal 
to  seven  times  the  enUsted  force  of  the  United 
States  Army;  the  total  attendance  at  its  build- 
ings in  one  year  equals  one-half  of  the  total 


population  of  North  America,  and  the  yearly 
attendance  at  its  religions  meetings  and  Bible 
classes  would  fill  15,000  churches.  More 
than  one  in  every  four  college  students  are  on 
lis  roll?;  its  railroad  department  is  the  second 
largest    religious   brotherhood    in   the   world; 


THE  RIO  DE  JAXEU<U  ASSOCTATION  S  GKLL  ILNU    iu   IHE  GREAT  FLEET 
Admiml  Evans's  ChiefH^f-Staff  reported  that  **thc  cslablistimeni  was  always  crowded  and  was  the  busiest  place  in  the 

city  while  the  rjif  n  Mveir  ashort*" 
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in  its  fclucalional  institutes  are  eight  times 
as  many  students  as  in  the  largest  university 
in  AmeriLa;  its  buildings  would  solidly  fill 
one  hundred  city  blocks;  its  summer  camps 
won  If!  make  a  showing  as  large  as  the  National 
(}uard  encampment  of  ten  states.  This  is 
the  working  force  and  equipment  of  the 
organization  that  is  chictly  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  its  work  among  the  younj^ 
men   of  non^liristian    lands. 

The  executive  direction  of  this  great  force 
is  vested  in  the  International  Committee, 
located  in  New  York  City,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  business  organic 
zations  in  the  workL  In  all  its  foreign  work 
this  central   board   seems  to   be   guided   by 


certain  principles  which  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamental: 

(r)  It  never  enters  a  non -Christian  city 
without  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the 
missionary  societies  there  at   work, 

(»  In  locating  its  first  stations^  a  tra%eHng 
secretary  first  makes  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  field  and  designates  the  great  strategic 
points  at  which  young  men  are  concentrated, 

I;;)  Its  earliest  efforts  are  directed  toward 
establishing  ''points  of  contact''  with  men  and 
disarming  their  prejudices  by  giving  them 
material  advantages  that  they  can  find  nowhere 
else, 

(4)  The  work  is  limited  to  one  city  until 
iJial  first  Association  is  thoroughly  entrenched 
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and  is  a  true  moclcl  for  the  other  cities  to 
imitate.  Young  Hen's  Christian  Associations 
are  practically  identical  around  the  globe. 

(5)  A  substantia!  building  is  erected  as 
soon  as  possible^  about  half  of  the  money  being 
contributed  through  the  American  committee. 


A  lULLTEAM  AT  JAMESTOWN 

(6)  The  Association  is  usually  dignified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  native  young  men  by  securing 
as  its  officers  Christian  men  of  influence  in 
the  community. 

(7)  All  the  current  expenses  of  a  foreign 
Association  must  be  raised  on  the  field. 


A  SQUAD  OF  FILIPINO  SCOUTS  AND  CONSTABULARY 
Most  of  these  arc  members  of  Ihc  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
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(8)  The  foreign  secretax)^  in  charge  is 
replaced  by  a  native  secretary  as  stx>n  as  an 
elTitient  man  can  be  secured  and  trained. 
(The  *' secretary"  corresfx>nds  to  the  "general 
manager*'  ol  a  business  concern,) 

(o)  National  committees  are  created  and 
made  increasingly  resjxmsible  for  the  ad  minis- 
I  ration  and  extension  of  the  movement  in  the 
sevL"ral   countries. 

All  in  all|  there  are  now  more  than  three 
hundred  Associations  in  non-Christian  lands, 
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alxjut  half  o{  them  being  in  colleges.  There 
are  more  than  seven  ly-five  paid  foreign 
secretaries,  all  but  seventeen  being  located  in 
the  far  East. 

THE  STRATECrc   POINTS   IN  JAPAN 

The  most  diversified  example  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work  in  a  non- 
Christian  land  is  furnished  by  Japan,  where 
one  strategic  point  after  another  has  been 
captured  within  the  la$t  twenty  years,  Tokyo 
was  the  first,  for  Tokyo  is  the  largesl  student- 
centre  in  the  world.     Not  counting  foreigners, 


JAPANESE  SECRETARIES  OV   IHE   V,  M.  C.  A.   LEAVING 
l-OR  MUkt>EN 
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it  has  100,000  Jayjanese  students  within  its 
limits.  The  extent  of  the  Association's  influ- 
ence may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tlial  among 
its  presidents  have  been  a  Chief  Justice,  an 
Admiral,  and  a  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  present  head  of  the  work  is  Mr,  Ebara, 
the  House  leader  of  the  ("onslitutionaf  party 
of    Japan. 

Kyoto,  a  city  of  ^00,000,  is  another  centre, 
and  is  being  well  forlilied  by  a  building  for 
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A  CHECK  TO  THE  Y,  M,  C,  A.    FROM    THE    VICEROV   0¥ 
KWAXTUNG 

Osaka  lias  been  occupied  because  it  is 
the  Manchester  of  the  Far  East.  In  the  en- 
closure of  a  single  cotton-mill,  a  force  of  4,000 
employees  is  at  work.  The  native  secretan' 
of  the  Osaka  Association  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Imperial  University  and  a  former  professor 
in  the  city's  leading  college. 


A  v.  M,  C.  A  TREA^.1  Uk-.K  U  i  I  H   HK  ^l^ist  KM'  I  iOK  BDOE 
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A   GROr?  OF   REPKESENTATIVK   W   M.    L\   A.   WORKERS    I\    CIUNA 
At  the  getierai  convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  AflsodattonS  of  China  in  March  1907,  thert  were  363  di-lfgalci, 

representing  twelve  provinces 
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The  vast  army  of  ship-building  employees 
at  Nagasaki  marked  it  as  another  strategic 
point,  for  the  Mitsui  Company  alone  has 
g,ooo  men,  Ship[>ing  was  also  the  attraction 
at  Kobe,  through  whose  harbor  passes  one- 
third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Empire. 

In  all  these  centres,  the  *' points  of  contact" 
with  Japanese  young  men  have  been  estab- 
lished  largely  through  educational  classes 
and  hostels.     The  ttJucational  work  won  the 


confidence  of  the  officials  to  the  extent  that 
the  Association  secretaries  have  been  rer^uested 
to  take  in  hand  the  nomination  of  the  American 
college  graduates  that  are  to  teach  English 
in  the  Government  sthool.  Hostels,  which 
are  needed  in  Japan  more  than  anywhere  else, 
are  simjily  high-class  boarding-houses  where 
students  and  other  young  men  are  provided 
at  a  small  cost  with  a  clean,  atlracdve  home- 
life,  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere.     The  sum 


SiaRETARY   TAFT   DEDICATING   THE   Y.    M.    C    A.   BUILDINC;   AT   SHANOHAi 
Thb  was  his  tiiBt  pubLic  act  after  landing 


THE   READING   ROOM   OF  THE  MANILA  ASSOCIATION 

of  $50,000,  which  was  secured  in  America, 
will  erect  about  fifteen  of  these  student- 
homes,  and  they  will  then  be  self-supporting. 
The  administration  of  all  this  work  has  been 
left  largely  to  the  Japanese*  The  president 
of  the  national  committee,  Mr,  Honda,  has 
recently  been  elected  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Japan.  He  is  the  first 
native  bishop  in  the  Far  East,  and  will  there- 
fore be  associated  in  mind  with  Crowlherj 
the  first  in  Africa. 

The  Japanese  Empire  has  also  been  the 
scene  of  three  sjiecialized  forms  of  Association 


work  of  far-rcaehing  consequences.  The  first 
of  these  was  its  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria,  At  the 
outbreak  oi  the  war,  its  secretaries  in  Japan 
were  authorized  to  go  at  once  to  the  front, 
and  an  energetic  young  man  from  Indiana  — 
with  the  appropriate  name  of  Helm  —  re- 
mained in  Tokyo  and  directed  the  campaign* 
The  Government  was  fortunately  so  busy  that 
it  could  not  do  more  than  temix)rarily  obstruct 
this  work  with  red-tape,  for  the  results  — 
told  in  bare  figures  —  were  these:  thirty-six 
secretaries    in    service ;    three    million   pieces 
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of  stationery'  distributed  ;  one  and  one- 
half  million  visits^  of  soldiers  at  Association 
headquarters;  300,000  received  some  form  of 
personal  assistance*  The  results  were  shown 
in  another  way  %vhen  Fielrl-Marshal  Oyama 
received  the  executive  secreUirics  in  his  field- 
headquarters  and  told  ihcm  thai  they  had 
rendercfl  to  Japan  the  greatest  scn'ice  it  had 
receivc^l  from  America  since  Commodore 
Perr\'  broke  open  the  sea-|;atcs.  The  Chief- 
of-StalT,  Baron  Kodama,  favorer!  a  jiermanent 
Army  Association,  saying  that  he  had  been 
puzzled  for  a  long  time  to  find  some  ade<:iuate 
means  of  moral  restraint  for  soldiers,  and  had 
not  found  it  until  he  saw  the  work  of  the  army 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

It  was  ihis  same  Helm  who  turned  over  a 
piece  of  finished  work  in  Tokyo  last  April  and 
went  to  Kob^  to  conduct  its  building  cam- 
paign* After  six  months  of  arduous  labor, 
he  died  of  pleurisy  —  the  fust  foreign  secretary 
lost  by  the  Association  in  its  twenty  years  of 
work. 

Another  specialised  effort  among  the 
Japanese  is  the  growing  railroad  branch  at 
Dalny,    This  is  an  outcropping  of  the  army 
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A  MEkRY-GO- ROUND  FOR  R-\1LROAO    MEN'S  CHILDREN 
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campaign.  When  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
hushed  the  war-drums,  I  here  were  750,000 
Japanese  soldiers  in  Manchuria  to  be  moved 
to  the  coast  over  a  single  line  of  railroad. 
There  were  three  points  of  en  train  men  t  and 
two  ports  of  embarkation;  and  the  Govern- 
ment invited  the  Association  to  establish 
**]:K)ints  of  contact"  at   all   of  these.    After 
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THE  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MADRAS  ASSOCIATION 
ErigliimI,  Wates,  iN^nmark,  America,  and  India  are  rep  resented 
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llic  troops  were  goni%  the  thy  of  Daln\^  olTert^fl 
the  Association  a  site  for  a  permanent  home, 
and  Baron  Goto,  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railroad  J  heartily  cooperatetl.  A  building  is 
now  being  sought  for  Dalny,  which  is  to  be  one 
of  the  great  ports  of  Asia,  and  another  branch 
will  be  located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
railroad*  The  eyes  of  the  leaders  are  also 
fixed  on  a  division  ]>oint  near  Seoul. 

A  third  and  novel  feature  of  the  Japanese 
work  is  the  effort  to  reach  the  army  of  Chinese 
students  studying  in  Tokyo,  This  is  the 
greatest  student  migration  that  history  has 
any  record  of.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chinese 
Government  sent  two  young  men  to  Tokyo; 
in  i(p3  there  were  500,  in  iqo6  there  were 
13,000.     These  young  men  averaged  twenty- 


THK  jieiiscRirnux  01^'  the  chuux  fklsce  of  kuk^a 
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three  years  of  age,  and  came  from  the  best 
families  of  China*  They  rejircsented  ^\Qry 
]>rovince  in  the  Empire;  from  Szechwan, 
*' which  stands  at  the  gates  of  Thibet/'  came 
600;  from  Hunan,  the  last  province  which 
admitted  missionaries  and  which  opjiosed  the 
telegraph  a  decade  ago,  there  were  1,250. 

It  was  a  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  men  who  will  rule  China  in  the  coming 
generation.  They  w^re  casting  off  the  bonds 
that  held  them  to  an  ancient  past  and  were 
pouring  into  a  city  where  vice  is  most  alluring. 
Coming  from  a  land  where  woman  is  kej>t  in 
seclusion,  they  landed  in  a  city  where  girls 
were  their  comrades,  and  where  the  standard 
of  virtue  is  shamefully  low.  There  were 
plenty    of    Japanese    pitfalls    set    for    their 
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feetj  outsicic  of  the  brothels  ihal  yawnitl 
all  alnyiii  them.  One  of  the  Tokyo  papers 
[jublishetl  the  announcement  of  a  new 
school  for  Chinese  students  where  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  by  "young  and 
handsome  female  teachers/*  so  that  ^^instnic- 
lion  for  the  mind  and  pleasure  for  the  eye 
may  be  rombinc<t/^  All  the  conditions  of  life 
were  vastly  dilTerent  from  the  environment 
of  the  firsl  generation  of  Japanese  sludenls 
that  came  to  America  and  found  Ihcir  way 
into  Christian  homesj  There  were  also  intel- 
lectual perils,  for  many  of  these  students  were 
immature  and  imagined  that  Western  civih- 
zation  could  be  jjut  on  as  easily  as  a  derby  hat 
and  a  Prince  Albert  coal. 

A   traveling   Association    man   lookttJ   over 


ClATHIX  liUrLDINU  US  UNUEK  CONSTkUCTinN 


Tokyo  In  np5i  saw  the  dangers  that  beset 
these  young  men  crowded  into  a  district  three 
mites  in  diameter,  and  sounded  an  alarm. 
Christian  workers  were  summoned  from  China 
and  Korea »  and  iw^o  strong  Associations  were 
established  in  jgo6.  The  campaign  was 
pushed  the  next  year  and  received  great  impel  us 
from  the  conference  of  the  World's  Stmlent 
Fcflerallon,  which  met  in  Tokyo*  This  great 
meeting  of  Christian  college  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  made  a  profound  impression 
uj>on  both  Japanese  and  Chinese.  A  Tokyo 
editor  called  it  *'onc  of  the  most  memorable 
events  this  country  has  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  its  foreign  intercourse/^  The  student 
movement  is  now  in  full  swing,  wdlh  the 
hearlv  endorsement  of  the  ofRcials.     Consul- 


A  SOCIAL   EVENING   AT   THE   HAVANA   VOUNG    MEN*S  CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 
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General  Woo^  China's  representative  in  Tokyo, 
made  a  persona!  canvass  for  subscriptions, 
though  he  is  himself  not  a  Christian. 

THE   YOUNG    MEN   OF    KOREA 

Though  Korea  is  now  essentially  a  Jajmnese 
provincLs  the  Association's  work  was  estah- 
Ushed  in  Setiul  under  the  old  regime,  so  firmly 
establish ciJ  that  it  has  been  called  the  most 
useful  and  influential  institution  in  Seoul 
outside  of  the  Government.  It  has  now  under 
construction  a  handsome  building,  to  which 


Mn  Wanamaker  gave  $40,000  and  the  Crown- 
prince  of  Korea  $5*000*  When  Mr.  Mott 
visited  this  capital,  his  addresses  were  heard 
by  6,000  persons  in  two  meetings,  and  ,^,000 
students  attended  the  services  on  the  ''Day  of 
Prayer."  Mr,  Megata,  *' Financial  Adviser 
to  the  Korean  Government,'^  has  assured  the 
Association's  secretary  that  he  will  give 
positions  to  all  the  young  men  that  its  educa- 
tional classes  can  train  in  bookkeeping,  and 
the  Government — **by  the  permisision  of 
Prince   Ito" — contributes  §5,000  a  year  to 


THK   ARMY   AND    NAVV    ASSOCIATION    IN   PEKING 
Only  ihrte— Brilbh,  German,  American— of  the  ten  natianaJities  that  guard  ihc  legations  are  shown  in  the 
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tke  current  expenses.  A  recent  report  from 
the  secretary  announced  a  football  game 
that  was  to  be  played  by  "The  Hair-Cuts" 
vs.  "The  Top-Knots."  The  kick-off  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet, 
an  old  Confucian  scholar  of  the  dignified  type 

"points  of  contact"  with  the  CHINESE 

A  general  convention  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  China  met  at  Shang- 
hai in  March,  1907,  with  363  delegates, 
representing  twelve  provinces  of  China  proper, 
Manchuria,  and  Korea.  They  came  from 
nine  city  associations,  twenty-one  student 
organizations  in  Christian  colleges,  and  one 
Government  college.  All  of  the  convention's 
oflScers  were  Orientals  and  only  two  foreigners 
made  addresses.  Tuan  Fang,  one  of  the 
three  great  Viceroys  of  the  Empire,  sent  his 
personal  representative. 

The  Association  in  Peking  is  virtually  a 
Princeton  institution.  The  three  secretaries 
in  charge  are  all  Princeton  men,  and  the  work 
IS  supported  by  contributions  from  that 
university.  In  this  city  there  is  also  an 
Army  and  Navy  branch  for  the  1,500  marines 
and  soldiers  of  the  Legation  Guards,  repre- 
senting ten  nationalities. 

Shanghai  has  the  model  foreign  Association 
building  of  the  world,  the  cost  of  which  was 
about  $100,000.  It  was  dedicated  by  Secretary 
Taft  on  his  recent  tour  of  the  East,  and  Viceroy 
Tuan  Fang's  personal  representative  was 
again  on  hand,  this  time  with  a  contribution 
of  $750,  Sir  Robert  Hart  gave  $1,000  and 
words  of  strong  praise.  The  building  is  located 
at  a  point  which  25,000  persons  pass  daily, 
and  its  departments  are  in  charge  of  three 
foreign  and  six  Chinese  secretaries.  Its  board 
of  directors  is  made  up  of  men  wielding  great 
influence  in  this  commercial  metropolis.  In 
many  respects,  the  Association  represents  the 
personal  work  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis,  who 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  after  ten 
years  of  service  and  is  now  the  state  secretary 
for  Ohio. 

Hankow,  600  miles  up  the  Yangtse,  is  another 
centre.  It  is  really  a  triune  city,  made  up  of 
Hankow  proper,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang, 
the  combined  population  reaching  two  millions. 
Hankow  is  the  centre  from  which  the  domestic 
commerce  of  China  radiates;  Hanyang  is  an 
industrial  city,  with  3,500  men  in  its  great  iron- 
works; Wuchang  is  die  capital  of  the  important 
province  of  Hupeh. 


Tormro 


THE  GREATEST  STUDENT  MIGRATION  IN  fflSTORY 

There  is  also  a  strong  Association  in  Tientsin, 
which  has  750,000  people.  The  three  repre- 
sentatives sent  from  China  to  the  international 
meeting  of  naval  surgeons,  held  in  Detroit 
two  years  ago,  were  all  members  of  the  Tien- 
tsin Association. 

The  most  distant  post  yet  occupied  is 
Chentu,  a  city  of  600,000  inhabitants,  six 
weeks'  journey  from  Shanghai.  For  forty 
miles  in  every  direction  from  Chentu,  the 
country  is  so  thickly  settled  that  it  is  really 
one  huge  village.    Two  American  secretaries 
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arc  located  here,  Foochow,  which  has  800,000, 
was  organized  last  year.  There  are  Associa- 
tions in  the  ix)rts  of  Hong  Kong  and  Canton, 
also. 

The  work  which  the  Association  is  doing 
in  (^hiiKi  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  endorsed 
hy  such  diverse  critics  as  the  Viceroys  and 
the  missionaries.  The  Shanghai  Centenary 
I'oitfiTeiue  of  500  missionaries  commended 
il  ntosi  hi^lily;  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  Com- 
inillee  in  nortli  (^hina  turned  over  their  fund 
to  vrvv\  the  auditorium  of  the  Shanghai  build- 
InK;  and  the  $100,000  fund  being  raised  in 
.MMith  ( 'hina  for  a  memorial  to  Robert  Morrison 

\\\r  pioneer  missionary  to  China  — is  to 
Ik*  use<l  for  an  Association  building  at  Canton. 

TllK  YOUNG  MEN  OF  INDIA 

'I'liere^  are  more  than  one  hundred  Yoimg 
Mv\\\  Christian  Associations  in  India,  a  vast 
riupire  with  180  colleges,  excluding  the  univer- 
Hilies  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Lahore, 
iin<l  Allahabad.  Yet  only  12  per  cent,  of  the 
male  iKipulation  can  read.  Fourteen  secre- 
taries represent  the  International  Committee's 
work,  but  there  are  also  British  Associations 
in  Hombay,  Rangoon,  and  Lahore.  The 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  for  India 
is  Rajah  Sir  Hamam  Singh. 

The?  most  important  centre  of  American 
activity  is  Calcutta,  the  second  city  of  the 
British  Em[)irc.  It  has  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  young 
men,  and  is  the  largest  student  centre  in  India. 
It  has  more  students  in  its  colleges  than  are 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Chicago 
combined,  and  there  are  17,000  boys  in  its 
high  schools.  Calcutta  is  also  the  home  of 
thousands  of  Europeans  and  scores  of  wealthy 
rajahs. 

The  Association  has  ten  secretaries  working 
in  eight  branches,  its  president  being  Sir 
Andrew  Fraser,  Governor  of  Bengal,  who 
rules  over  as  many  people  as  live  in  the  United 
States.  The  Anglo-Saxon  branch  has  a  build- 
ing worth  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Wanamaker 
has  here  erected  the  first  building  in  mission 
lands  for  a  boys'  branch. 

There  are  other  Associations  in  the  "strategic 
points"  of  Madras,  Bangalore,  Allahabad, 
Secunderabad,  and  Jamalpur.  The  last- 
named  is  the  centre  of  an  important  work  for 
railroad  men.  Mr.  F.  J.  Michel,  a  young 
man  from  Louisville,  was  sent  to  India  in  1904 
by  the  railroad  men  of  the  United  States,  and 


has  strongly  entrenched  his  work  on  the  East 
India  Railway,  225  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta. 
On  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a  building  has  been 
erected  at  Colombo,  the  commerdal  centre 
and  a  place  of  great  activity.  In  January  of 
the  present  year,  a  secretary  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Colombo,  whose  future  field  of  labor 
is  to  be  Jerusalem. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  IN  LATIN-AliESICA 

All  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  render 
spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  had  a  long, 
hard  pull.  In  spite  of  the  emphasis  which  it 
places  on  Bible  study  and  Gospel  meetings,  the 
fact  that  it  associates  religion  with  athletics  and 
entertainments  has  greatly  commended  it  in 
a  land  where  it  has  always  been  connected 
only  with  ecclesiasticism.  The  Association 
is,  therefore,  coming  to  be  a  half-way  house 
for  the  non-religious  liberals  on  their  way  back 
from  agnosticism  to  faith. 

The  City  of  Mexico  has  two  branches  and 
is  erecting  a  handsome  building.  One  of 
the  largest  subscribers  was  Mr.  Limantour, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  it  has 
the  support  of  many  influential  men  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  secretary's 
letter,  referring  to  his  board  of  directors: 

''The  following  members  have  sent  In  word 
that  they  will  be  present:  the  Vice-President  of 
Mexico,  the  president  of  the  largest  banking 
house  in  Mexico,  one  Cabinet  Minister,  one 
Senator,  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Gendarmerie,  and  one 
Representative." 

There  are  also  Associations  in  Monterey 
and  Chihuahua. 

The  Brazilian  sentiment  is  less  favorable, 
but  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  a  building,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Myron  A.  Clark,  whose  efficiency  was 
so  signally  shown  in  the  welcome  which  Rio 
gave  to  Admiral  Evans's  men.  There  are 
other  organizations  at  Sao  Paulo  and 
Pemambuco. 

Buenos  Aires  —  which  has  nearly  a  million 
people,  with  15,000  speaking  English,  "more 
Spaniards  than  Madrid,  and  more  Italians 
than  Rome" — is  erecting  an  Association 
building  on  a  conspicuous  site.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  building  conmiittee  is  Sefior 
Drago,  the  author  of  "The  Drago  Doctrine." 

The  Havana  Association  was  organized  in 
1904,  and  the  President  of  Cuba  was  one  of  the 
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first  to  become  a  member.  The  four  Govern- 
ment dub-houses  in  the  Canal  Zone  have 
been  turned  over  to  twelve  Association  secre- 
taries, and  these  are  keeping  that  great  camp 
of  yoimg  men  away  from  home  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a  cesspool  of  corruption.  The 
Secretary  of  War  not  only  believes  in  the  work 
itself,  but  he  has  great  admiration  for  the 
executive  ability  that  directs  it. 

THE  YOUNG  BIEN  OF  MANILA 

Though  the  "Y.  M.  C.  A."  sign  appeared 
on  a  large  tent  immediately  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Manila,  a  suitable  building  was  not 
provided  until  recently.  When  Mr.  Mott 
made  a  tour  of  reconnaissance,  he  foimd  in 
Manila  3,000  young  men  outside  of  the  Army 
and  the  Filipinos.  Of  these,  2,000  were  in 
Government  positions,  and  not  one  in  six 
had  anything  that  could  be  called  home-life. 
Mr.  Mott  carried  the  International  Com- 
mittee's "roll"  with  him— $75,000  for  a 
building  —  and  started  a  campaign  which 
raised  $42,000  in  the  city.  That  campaign 
was  a  real  American  adiievement.  Every- 
body in  the  city  had  it  brought  to  his  attention, 
in  one  way  or  another.  One  of  the  photo- 
graphs shows  the  parade  of  "Boosters," 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  campaign.  There 
is  no  more  effective  publicity  agent  in  the 
world  than  an  International  Association  man 
in  action. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOLLOWING  THE  FLAG 

When  Admiral  Evans's  men  "landed  with 
a  whoop"  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  thing 
that  caught  their  eye  was  this  sign:  "Infor- 
mation Bureau  for  American  Seamen."  They 
knew  exactly  what  it  meant,  for  at  Newport 
and  Norfolk  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard 
every  man  Jack  of  them  had  mastered  one 
simple  law  of  navigation  —  Steer  straight 
toward  the  "Y.  M  C.  A."  light,  for  that 
is  the  only  place  on  shore  where  a  sailor  is 
welcomed  by  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to 
fleece  him.  That  sign  at  Rio  caused  a  rush 
fhat  made  the  waiting  saloon-keepers  stare  in 
amazement.  There  Jack  found  stationery 
and  tables  for  writing  to  the  folks  at  home  — 
and  he  used  up  8,000  sheets  of  paper  and  5,000 
envelopes,  all  free.  He  bou^t  40,000  post- 
cards, and  changed  $80,000  of  gcxxl  American 
money  into  many  millions  of  reis,  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  exchange.  He  found  a  guide  to  the 
city,  pnnted  in  En^ish,  and  a  squadron  of 


"Seeing  Rio"  automobiles  that  looked  like 
home.  Two  thousand  automobile  trips  and 
3,500  special  excursions  were  arranged  by 
the  Association  for  his  benefit.  The  official 
"barker"  was  Able-Seaman  Jenkins,  of  the 
Virginia^  who  transformed  himself  into  a 
human  megaphone  and  filled  the  air  with 
such  oratory  as  this: 

"Excursion  to  Corcovado  —  big  run  for 
your  money!  Come  on  —  you're  a  lot  of 
mutts  if  you  pass  this  up.  You'll  never  have 
a  mother  look  after  you  as  well  —  come  on!'' 
And  they  came  on. 

When  the  great  fleet  finally  rode  in  upon 
the  waves  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Jack  foimd 
the  same  kind  of  welcome  from  the  same 
kind  of  men.  There  was  a  beacon  light 
shining  from  the  Naval  Club  Building,  which 
is  a  club  for  enlisted  men.  When  he  reaches 
Honolulu  on  his  westward  cruise  he  will  see 
the  beacon  there  —  and  again  at  Melbourne 
—  and  again  at  Manila,  and  so  on. 

This  work  for  the  men  of  the  Navy  began 
at  a  tobacco  warehouse  at  Key  West  during 
the  Spanish  War  and  was  eventually  made 
permament  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 
An  Association  was  established  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy- Yard,  near  which  a  village  of  brothels 
fattened  on  the  sailors,  and  there  is  now  a 
building  costing  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  and  Mrs.  Sage. 
A  second  building  has  gone  up  at  Norfolk, 
with  an  annex  on  the  Guardo  near  the  receiving 
ship.  There  are  also  buildings  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  Vallejo,  Cal.,  and  Associations  at 
Philadelphia,  San  Juan,  Cavite,  and  other 
places  where  the  ships  come  to  anchor.  For 
use  on  shipboard,  lantern  lectures  and  travel- 
ing libraries  and  a  news  service  have  been  widely 
distributed.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  figures 
showing  the  naval  work  in  1907:  Beds 
occupiol,  102,677;  meals  served,  192,936; 
money  deposited  for  safe-keeping,  $568,868; 
professed  conversions,  1,372.  A  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  was  so  impressed 
with  this  work  that  he  recently  wrote  to  the 
International  Committee  for  information  with 
regard  to  its  methods.  It  is  now  so  wdl 
established  as  a  part  of  the  navy's  machinery 
that  the  Secretsuy  of  the  Navy  includes  it 
in  his  annual  report. 

THE  ARMY,  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association 
entered  the  anny  in  1861,  when  the  United 
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States  Christian  Commission  was  organized 
under  its  direction.  From  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
disturbance,  few  special  efforts  for  soldiers 
were  directed.  The  Association's  Spanish- 
War  campaign  was  being  worked  out  before  the 
first  gun  flashed,  and  its  secretaries  went  with 
the  Army  into  the  great  camps  of  this  country, 
then  to  Cuba,  to  Porto  Rico,  and  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Much  of  the  work  was  done  through 
the  International  Committee,  but  there  were 
also  many  state  secretaries  in  the  field.  Ken- 
tucky, for  instance,  had  a  tent  and  a  secretary 
with  each  of  its  three  regiments.  One  of 
these  secretaries  was  himself  an  enlisted 
man,  detailed  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
on  request.  WTien  the  regiment  was  divided 
into  small  detachments  and  distributed  all 
over  Porto  Rico,  the  secretary  volunteered  as 
mail  orderly  and  kept  in  touch  with  every 
squad  throughout  the  mountains.  His  little 
white  horse  would  to-day  be  recognized  by 
nearly  ever}'  man  that  served  in  that  regiment. 
The  Association's  army  work  was  so 
extensive  and  so  efficient  that  it  also  has  been 
made  permanent,  for  the  secretaries  in  charge 
were  not  merely  supernumeraries,  like  most  of 
the  chaplains  in  the  service.  Only  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  for  it  takes  money  properly  to 
equip  an  imjx)rtant  post  with  a  building  and 
a  secretar}-.  There  are  fine  buildings  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Fort 
Jay,  and  Fort  Hancock,  but  most  of  the 
stations  are  served  with  makeshift  head- 
quarters. More  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  men  on  the  outposts,  because  they  have 
the  greater  need.  The  transports  to  the 
Philippines  have  generally  had  an  Association 
man  on  board,  and  the  camps  throughout  the 
islands  have  been  so  well  served  that  a  Manila 
paper  once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
four  out  of  every  six  letters  that  came  from 
the  interior  were  written  on  Association 
statloner}^  Even  the  men  holding  lonely 
telegraph  posts  along  the  Yukon  River  in 
Alaska  are  reached  in  summer  by  a  secretary 
in  his  little  naphtha  launch.  During  the  winter 
months,  he  makes  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Seward.  He  is  a  " live"  man  and  his  efforts  to 
brighten  thelivesof  the  men  with  entertainments 
and  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  are  so 
original  as  to  be  at  times  amusing.  He  is  not 
greatly  loved  by  the  saloon  men  of  Alaska, 
for.  one  of  his  specialties  is  a  "Pay-Day 
-Entertainment,"     to     keep    the    men    from 


squandering  their  meagre  income.  He  has 
also  organized  a  "Pole-Climbers'  Club," 
which  is  a  temperance  organization.  The 
soldiers  belonging  to  it  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  "go  up  the  Pole  and  stay  there  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  service  in  Alaska." 

The  whole  equipment  of  the  army  and 
navy  work  at  the  present  time  comprises 
fifty  paid  secretaries  and  eleven  buildings. 
The  support  of  this  department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's activity  is  mainly  from  American 
women.  Nearly  every  woman  has  a  tender 
heart  toward  the  man  in  uniform,  and  the 
interest  is  fully  reciprocated.  These  Asso- 
ciation women  do  a  great  many  things  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  men  in 
service,  but  an  appeal  is  always  made  to  their 
better  natures  by  linking  the  ser\'ice  in  some 
way  with  home.  They  send  books  and  maga- 
zines to  the  army  posts,  but  they  also  make 
"comfort-bags"  with  their  own  hands.  They 
put  music-machines  on  battleships,  but  every 
man  who  wants  it  gets  a  New  Testament  — 
not  a  five-cent  edition  but  a  well-bound  copy 
with  a  personal  inscription  from  the  donor. 
It  is  this  personal,  feminine  touch  to  their 
kindly  deeds  that  makes  the  man  in  uniform 
ready  to  fight  for  the  Association  as  well  as 
for  the  flag.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  Ser\''ice 
have  no  homes  —  you  will  find  on  the  enlist- 
ment books  that  scores  give  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Branch  of  the  Association  as  "home" — 
and  to  these  men,  more  especially,  is  provided 
an  anchor  that  often  keeps  them  from  going 
on  the  rocks  or  drifting  away  as  derelicts. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  work  —  its 
effect  on  the  parents  of  sokliers  and  sailors. 
Two  recent  instances  will  show  it.  A  head- 
strong young  man,  with  a  decided  aversion 
to  all  restraint,  ran  away  from  home  and  joined 
the  recruiting  station  at  Norfolk.  On  his  way 
to  the  receiving  ship  he  saw  the  sign 
"Y.  M.  C.  A."  on  the  Guardo,  and  passed  it 
in  disgust.  He  had  not  been  on  the  ship 
long  before  he  found  out  wliat  it  meant  to  the 
others,  and  be  began  to  visit  it.  Finally  he 
joined  it,  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
telling  what  he  had  done.  That  letter  lifted 
all  the  worr}'  from  her  heart,  .\nother 
young  man  with  a  similar  record  came  to 
Brooklyn  and  joined  the  navy,  thereby  bring- 
ing dowTi  upon  his  head  the  parental  wrath. 
The  religious  activity  of  the  Association  caught 
this  boy  and  he  WTOte  back  home  that  he 
had  been  converted  and  was  now  headed  on  a 
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new  tack.  This  was  a  little  too  much  for  the 
old  gentleman  to  accept,  and  he  came  all  the 
way  from  Iowa  to  find  out  if  it  were  true.  It 
was  true.  The  unimportant  fact  that  a 
soldier  in  the  Philippines  writes  home  on  an 
Association  letter-head  means  more  to  a 
mother  than  the  average  man  understands. 

This  article  has  confined  itself  mainly  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  around  the  world, 
ignoring  the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  it 
for  that  is  their  own  spirit.  But  if  you  ask  a 
group  of  sailors  or  soldiers  to  name  the  one 
particular  woman  who  from  the  beginning 
has  made  the  work  possible,  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  guardian  angel  of  the  man  in  uniform 
is  Miss  Helen  Gould.  There  are  many  others 
who  have  made  large  contributions,  but  Miss 
Gould  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  interests  of 
her  life.  When  she  went  down  to  Jamestown 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
building,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  men  that 
she  might  appreciate  it  if  they  should  send  her 
some  roses  to  let  her  know  what  they  thought 
of  her.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  taste  of 
most  men  runs  to  red,  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  roses  which  they  gave  to  Miss  Gould 
were  white. 

"The  better  the  men,  the  better  the  Service" 
—  this  is  the  keynote  of  the  army  and  navy 
department,  and  it  was  this  which  brought 
forth  the  remark  from  President  Roosevelt: 
'*What  I  like  about  your  work  is  that  you 


mix  religion  with  common  sense."  The  Asso- 
ciation has  little  sympathy  for  the  "goody- 
goody"  type,  and  it  has  never  yet  taken  any 
of  the  fight  out  of  a  soldier  or  sailor.  Its  aim 
everywhere  is  to  make  young  men  more  eflSi- 
cient  in  their  particular  job  —  and  the  job  of  the 
man  in  uniform  being  to  fight,  it  makes  hiin 
more  efficient  there.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
of  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Association  stands 
for  is  an  article  which  it  recently  published 
in  its  official  paper.  Its  hero  was  BiUy  Hicks, 
captain  of  the  foretop,  whose  turn  it  was  next 
day  to  try  to  do  something  out  on  the  yard- 
arm  that  two  men  had  tried  to  do  and  lost 
their  lives.  That  night  Hicks  was  allowed 
to  practise  with  the  signal  light;  the  next  day 
he  went  out  on  the  yard-arm  and  did  the  job; 
a  week  later,  the  officer  of  another  ship  showed 
Hicks's  captain  the  following  message,  which 
he  had  copied  down  while  Billy  was  flashing 
it  up  into  the  sky: 

"  GOD  THIS  IS  BILLY  HICKS  I  AIN'T  AFRAID  OF 
NO  BLOOMIN  MAN  NOR  DEVIL  I  AIN'T  AFRAID  OF 
NO  DAVY  JONES  BLEEDIN  LOCKER  NEIIHER  I  AIN'T 
LIKE  A  BAWLING  BABY  A  FUSSING  AT  HIZ  DAD  FOR 
SWEETIES  I  DOAN'T  ASK  YOU  FOR  NO  FAVORS  BUT 
JUST  ONE  THIS  IS  TT — WHEN  I  STRIKE  THE  FORETOP 
TO-MORROW  LET  ME  DO  IT  WITH  THE  NERVE  OF  A 
MAN  WHAT  IZ  CLEAN  AND  GOD  DEAR  GOD  FROM 
THIS  HEAR  DAY  ON  GIV  ME  THE  FEELIN  I  USTO 
HAVE  LONG  AGO  WHEN  I  NELT  AT  MY  MOTHERS  NEE 
AND  SAID  OUR   FATHER   GOOD   NIGHT  DEAR   GOD." 


THE   TRAINING   OF  A   PRINCE 

THE  METHOD  WHEREBY  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR 
HAS  HIS    SUCCESSOR    PREPARED    FOR   KINGSHIP 

BY 

WILLIAM  C.  DREHER 


PRINCE  WILHELM,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  is  now  having  the  un- 
usual experience  of  being  thor- 
oughly trained  to  rule.  He  goes  daily  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  heads 
of  departments  in  discharging  the  many 
matters  that  come  before  them  for  decision. 
When  he  has  mastered  all  the  details  of  this 
department  he  will  continue  his  training  in 
other  ministries,  until  he  shall  understand  the 
workings  of  every  wheel  in  that  big  machine 


known  as  the  German  Government.  At  the 
same  time  he  attends  occasional  interesting 
debaces  in  the  Reichstag  or  in  the  Prussian 
Diet.  But  this  is  not  sdl  that  the  Prince  is 
doing  to  fit  himself  for  the  tasks  of  practical 
statesmanship.  He  has  recently  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  sp)ecial  student  at  the  Technical 
University  in  Charlottenburg,  where  he  hears 
lectures  on  mechanical  engineering.  Thus  he 
is  making  good  what  he  said  to  the  rector  of 
Bonn  University  upon  the   occasion  of  his 
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ex-matriculation,  when  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able,  through  assiduous  study 
for  himself,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  his 
university  course.  That  was  five  years  ago, 
and  the  Prince  is  still  engaged  in  stopping 
those  gaps.  He  has  evidendy  learned  that, 
with  a  serious  man,  the  work  of  education 
never  ends. 

The  first  training  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  was  bom  May  6,  1882,  was  begun  in  the 
royal  household  under  private  teachers.  He 
was  taught  English  almost  as  early  as  he 
learned  German.  He  had  an  English  nurse 
and,  as  English  is  spoken  in  the  Imperial  family 
almost  as  much  as  German,  the  litde  Prince 
learned  it  almost  as  a  second  vernacular. 
When  he  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old 
he  began  to  learn  French  in  the  same  natural 
way  from  a  French-Swiss  theological  student. 
By  the  year  189 1  he  had  finished  the  primary 
work  that  usually  precedes  the  course  in  the 
gymnasien,  the  fitting  schools  that  prepare 
German  youth  for  the  universities.  At  this 
point  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  respon- 
sible teacher  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  lad's 
education.  After  much  careful  investigation, 
the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Estemaux,  who  is 
at  present  director  of  the  gymasium  in  Spandau. 
He  had  charge  of  the  Prince's  education 
during  nine  years,  that  is  until  the  young 
man  was  ready  for  the  university. 

Professor  Estemaux  was  installed  in  his 
position  as  instructor  in  the  old  Schloss  in 
Berlin  at  Easter,  1891.  Here,  and  later  in 
the  Bellevue  Schloss,  lying  in  a  quiet  nook  of 
the  Tiergarten,  Berlin's  principal  park,  he 
took  his  imperial  pupil  over  the  regular 
gymnasium  course,  with  the  exception  of 
Greek.  The  change  was  rendered  necessary 
because  life  at  court  was  found  too  distracting. 
They  needed  a  place  of  quiet  retirement  and 
found  it  for  a  time  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city  park.  Here  the  Prince  finished  the  work 
of  the  class  called  "Tertia,"  which  means 
five  years  of  the  gymnasium  course. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  change  was  decided 
upon.  It  had  always  been  the  Emperor's 
intention  to  have  his  sons  take  the  gymnasium 
course,  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  older 
type  of  gymnasium  gave  too  much  attention 
to  the  classics  and  too  little  to  the  modem 
languages  and  the  sciences. 

By   1896  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince's 

instructor  reached   the  conclusion   that  the 

Jad  needed  the  stimulus  of  work  in  company 


with  other  boys  of  his  age.  The  decisioa  was 
therefore  reached  to  send  him  and  his  brother, 
Prince  Eitel,  to  a  school  of  the  gymnasium 
type.  The  Emperor  demanded  that  the 
school  selected  ^ould  not  be  in  a  city,  but 
should  give  the  boys  something  approaching 
country  life  and  offer  them  wholesome  contact 
with  nature.  The  Cadet  School  at  PlOn, 
situated  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  about  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Kiel,  was  selected. 

The  Cadet  School,  attended  at  that  time  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys,  is  housed 
in  an  old  ch&teau,  buQt  during  the  Thirty 
Years' War.  The  special  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  train  boys  who  expect  later  to  become 
officers  in  the  navy;  its  course  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  gymnasien,  but  with  less  classics. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  selectk>n 
was  made,  was  to  prepare  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  Prince  and  his  household; 
for  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  to 
put  the  lad  actually  into  the  school,  to  touch 
elbows  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys. 
Probably  the  Emperor's  own  experience,  as 
a  boy  had  not  been  such  as  to  convince  him 
that  the  democratic  method  of  educating 
princes  was  best  for  them.  A  house  was 
specially  prepared  to  receive  the  boys  by 
adding  two  wings  to  the  so-called  "PavQion" 
in  the  park  of  the  Cadet  School.  Several 
rooms  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Eitel.  His  mfli- 
tary  govemor.  General  von  Deines,  the  head 
of  his  household  and  the  representative 
of  the  imperial  authority,  also  lived  in  the 
"Princes'  House,"  as  it  was  now  called; 
and  Professor  Estemaux  completed  the  little 
family.  Several  rooms  were  speciaUy  fitted 
up  and  kept  in  readiness  for  the  Empress, 
who  frequently  came  to  visit  the  boys.  The 
household,  kitchen,  and  stable  servants  were 
accommodated  in  adjacent  buildings.  The 
princes  were  amply  supplied  with  horses  and 
ponies  for  riding.  Evidently  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Emperor  to  impose  upon  them 
a  training  rendered  artificially  rigorous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  princes  at  PlQn 
was  as  far  removed  from  ostentation  and 
luxury  as  it  was  from  Spartan  severity.  A 
well-cooked,  simple  dinner  of  four  courses 
may  be  taken  as  the  gage  of  the  physical 
comfort  allowed  them;  health  and  well-being 
were  provided  for,  but  no  more. 

The  princes  came  to  Pldn  after  the  Easter 
vacation   in   1896.    Three  companions  had 
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been  selected  for  each  of  them  from  among 
the  cadets.  These  lived  in  the  Cadet  School 
but  went  daily  to  the  Princes*  House  for 
instruction  along  with  the  princes;  they  were 
also  the  playmates  of  the  latter  during  their 
hours  of  recreation.  The  princes  had  no 
recitations  in  the  Cadet  School.  They  only 
came  into  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  the 
cadets  in  some  ball  games  and  in  boating 
regattas  on  the  lakes.  Of  the  Crown  Prince's 
companions,  two  were  sons  of  nobleman. 

His  routine  of  daily  work  was  the  following: 
In  summer  he  would  rise  before  six  o'clock. 
After  a  simple  breakfast  he  began  to  receive 
instruction  at  seven.  In  winter  he  rose 
nearer  seven,  and  instruction  began  at  eight. 
It  continued  till  twelve,  when  he  took  dinner 
with  General  von  Deines,  Professor  Estemaux, 
and  Prince  Eitel.  After  dinner  he  had  to 
prepare  his  exercises  for  the  following  day. 
This  lasted  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  trained 
to  help  himself  in  such  work,  but  he  could 
consult  a  teacher  waiting  in  an  adjoining 
room  for  explanations  of  matters  not  under- 
stood. After  four  o'clock,  an  hour  was  devoted 
to  swimming  in  the  lake,  or  to  gymnastic 
exercise,  according  to  the  season.  From 
five  till  seven  the  Prince  was  allowed  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  own  way.  At  seven  the 
little  family  sat  down  to  a  simple  supper,  after 
which  the  Prince  might  devote  further  time 
to  the  morrow's  lessons,  if  they  were  not  yet 
fully  prepared,  or  he  might  occupy  his  time 
with  music,  writing  letters,  or  otherwise.  The 
hour  for  retiring  was  nine  o'clock  during  the 
first  part  of  his  time  at  Plon,  but  later  he  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  studies  farther  into 
the  night  if  he  found  it  necessary. 

This  was  the  general  scheme  of  work,  but 
it  was  not  adhered  to  rigidly.  The  hours  of 
work  and  play  were  sometimes  changed  to 
take  advantage  of  weather  conditions.  The 
class-room  companions  could  be  called  from 
the  Cadet  School  for  recitations  at  any  moment, 
and  so  there  was  no  special  ground  for  a 
definitely  fixed  plan  of  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  teaching  was 
still  done  by  Professor  Estemaux,  but  instruc- 
tion in  some  special  subjects  was  given  by 
teachers  from  the  Cadet  School.  English  and 
French  conversations  were  continued  at  meal- 
times with  native  teachers,  topics  of  the  day 
or  newspaper  articles  affording  the  subjects 
of  talk.  Physical  and  artistic  accomplishments 
were  not  neglected.    A  marine  was  drafted 


from  one  of  the  war  vessels  at  Kiel  to  go  to 
Pldn  for  several  months  during  the  spring 
to  teach  the  Prince  rowing.  General  von 
Deines  trained  him  in  target  practice,  for  the 
Hohenzollems  are  traditionally  great  himters, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  are  not 
left  to  haphazard  methods  in  learning  to  shoot 
straight.  The  Crown  Prince  has  considerable 
talent  for  music;  and  at  Plon  a  professional 
musician  came  up  once  a  week  from  Ham- 
burg to  teach  him  to  play  the  violin. 

In  the  school  life  at  Plon  there  was  no  lack 
of  boyish  sports.  Beside  the  ball  games  and 
rowing  abready  mentioned,  the  Prince  played 
tennis,  and  rode  horseback  or  bicycled  to 
places  in  the  vicinity. 

After  he  had  been  two  years  at  Plon,  the 
Prince  stood  successfully  the  so-called  "  ensign 
examination."  It  had  been  the  Emperor's 
intention  to  have  him  break  off  his  course  at 
this  point,  but  the  physical  and  moral  results 
of  the  two  years'  work  there  had  been  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to  let  him 
remain  another  two  years  and  complete  the 
course.  This  was  done,  and  he  stood  his 
final  examinations  on  February  22,  1900. 
He  passed  the  written  part  of  the  examinations 
so  well  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  excused  from 
the  oral  part;  but  the  Emperor  required  him 
to  take  the  latter  also. 

There  was  little  in  the  training  of  the 
Prince  at  Plon  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  over- 
weening self-importance.  He  was  never 
addressed  as  "Your  Imperial  Highness,"  but 
always  merely  as  "Prince  Wilhelm,"  even 
by  the  servants.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Emperor's  commands.  Discipline 
was  nominally  in  the  hands  of  General  von 
Deines,  but  there  was  never  any  necessity  for 
stringent  measures.  On  one  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  a  newspaper  report,  the  General  ordered 
the  servant  to  give  the  Prince  a  glass  of  water 
instead  of  wine,  after  he  had  already  taken 
several  glasses  of  the  latter.  His  companions 
described  him  as  amiable  and  free  from  conceit 
and  selfishness.  Professor  Estemaux,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  view  of  the  Crown  Prince's  mental 
characteristics,  said  to  the  writer:  "He  has  a 
quick  mind  that  goes  at  once  to  the  essential 
points  of  any  subject;  he  has  the  mental 
qualities  necessary  for  a  ruler." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  Prince  entered 
Bonn  University,  where  he  was  enrolled  as 
a  student  of  law.  He  heard  lectures  on 
German   law   and   administration,    German 
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and  general  history,  political  economy,  and 
other  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
his  future  political  duties.  He  went  into  the 
university  lecture-rooms  for  a  part  of  his 
lectures,  but  he  heard  most  of  them  in  his 
villa.  Here,  too,  his  professors  praised  his 
quick  understanding,  which  he  frequently 
displayed  in  discussions  with  them  of  the 
subjects  of  the  lectures.  Comparatively  little, 
however,  was  heard,  during  his  university 
course,  of  the  studies  with  which  he  was 
occupied;  the  public  heard  more  of  his  sports 
and  travels. 

The  Prince  was  told  when  he  went  to  the 
university,  it  is  said,  that  this  would  be  the 
only  period  of  his  life  when  he  would  be  fully 
free  to  do  as  he  pleased;  and  he  was  evidently 
bent  upon  having  a  good  time.  He  joined 
the  "Borussia  Corps,''  an  aristocratic  secret 
society  to  which  his  father  had  also  belonged. 
His  favorite  sports  at  this  time  were  fencing, 
tennis,  and  cycling.  Frequent  excursions  were 
made  with  his  corps  comrades  into  the  beauti- 
ful Rhine  valley  above  Bonn.  On  one  of 
these  he  gave  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  being 
treated  with  special  consideration  because  of 


his  rank.  Waiting  at  a  little  railway  station 
for  the  train  to  take  him  back  to  Bonn,  he 
learned  that  the  stationmaster  had  tele- 
graphed up  the  line  to  have  a  first-class  com- 
partment reserved  for  him.  To  the  dismay 
of  that  official,  however,  the  Prince  conducted 
his  party  into  the  baggage  car. 

The  Prince's  work  at  Bonn  was  frequently 
interrupted,  especially  during  the  final 
semester,  by  hunting  trips  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  by  social  visits,  includ- 
ing a  stay  of  a  fortnight,  near  the  close  of  his 
course,  at  the  court  of  the  Czar.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  February,  1903,  he  met  his  profes- 
sors and  deputations  of  the  various  students' 
organizations  for  his  ceremonious  ex-matricu- 
lation. The  latter  appeared  in  their  tradi- 
tional uniforms,  wearing  their  corps  colors  and 
bearing  their  standards.  The  rector  of  the 
university  addressed  some  farewell  remarks 
to  the  Prince;  and  his  response  amounted  to 
an  apology  for  the  unsatisfactory  progress 
that  he  had  made  during  his  university  course. 
A  week  later  the  Prince  and  his  brother  Eitel 
were  on  their  trip  to  the  Orient.  His  university 
course  was  over. 
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I  WAS  to  lecture  at  Cedar  Falls  and 
was  laid  up  at  a  junction,  waiting 
for  my  train.  At  the  lunch-table 
were  three  typical  Iowa  farmers,  all  bound 
for  the  lecture.  They  are  great  people.  I 
have  known  them  to  travel  forty  miles  across 
the  frozen  prairie  to  hear  a  lecturer  in  whom 
they  were  interested.  In  that  same  winter  I 
spoke  in  a  little  town  a  dozen  miles  beyond 
the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  num- 
bered three  hundred.  To  my  amazed  inquiry 
where  the  audience  was  to  come  from,  the 
manager  of  the  lecture  said  simply, ''  You  wait. " 
And  when  at  night  I  found  the  hall  jammed 
with  a  crowd  that  numbered  at  least  six 
iundied^  he  took  me  to  the  window  and 


pointed  to  a  great  host  of  teams  and  wagons 
below.  Some  of  them  had  come  from  the 
next  county.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
how  they  got  home.  When  I  started  at  four 
in  the  morning  a  slcet-storm  was  raging,  with 
the  snow  lying  foot-deep. 

But  about  my  three  neighbors  at  lunch. 
They  began  talking  about  the  lecture  at  once. 
Some  one  addressed  me  by  name  and  they 
dropped  their  forks  and  stared  hard. 

"  Be  you  the  man  that's  to  speak  to-night," 
said  one  of  them.  I  answerai  that  I  was. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  looked  me  up 
and  down,  deliberately  and  long. 

"Well,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  companions. 
'^  Ye  never  kin  tell  from  looking  at  a  toad  how 
far  he  '11  jump," 
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Was  it  a  compliment,  or  the  other  thing? 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  ever  since, 
without  success. 

OUR  INEVITABLE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

But  if  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  that 
Iowa  farmer  thought  of  me,  I  haven't  any 
as  to  the  attitude  of  his  State,  of  all  the  States 
when  it  comes  to  that,  toward  civic  better- 
ment, a  brighter  to-morrow,  and  citizen  respon- 
sibility for  that  to-morrow,  with  which  my 
lecture  dealt.  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
timities  of  judging  how  far,  as  a  people,  we 
are  awake,  or  asleep  in  the  dead  old  laissez- 
faire  philosophy  that  meant  letting  bad 
enough  alone,  for  I  go  across  the  country  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  sometimes  twice. 
And  I  record  without  hesitation  my  conviction 
that  we  are  very  much  awake.  We  may  be 
merely  stretching  ourselves  before  rousing  up, 
where  we  happen  to  be  very  comfortable,  as 
in  a  Southern  California  town  where,  going  to 
my  lecture,  I  heard  a  singularly  sweet-voiced 
bell  and  asked  what  it  was. 

"That,"  said  my  conductor,  "is  our  curfew- 
bell." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "and  have  you  a  curfew-law ? 
You  are  looking  after  the  children,  then." 

"Y-e-s,"  he  owned,  reluctantly,  "we  have 
the  bell,  and  the  law  —  but  nobody  pays 
much   attention   to   them." 

That  was  stretching  —  yawning  perhaps  — 
but  the  rousing  up  was  at  hand.  I  saw  plenty 
of  evidence  of  it  in  that  country.  It  may  be 
that  we  disagree  about  the  ways,  too;  that's 
healthy.  Something  is  sure  to  come  out  of 
it.  This  minute  I  had  to  lay  down  the  pen 
to  answer  a  call  on  the  telephone.  A  friend 
who  was  alarmed  about  the  spread  of  socialism 
wanted  help  in  building  a  dike  against  it  lest 
we  be  swamped.  The  evidence  is,  on  every 
hand,  that  the  people  are  thinking.  It  is 
my  own  opinion  that  it  is  President  Roosevelt 
who  has  set  them  at  it  —  himself  the  fittest 
expression  and  exponent  of  the  thought  of 
the  day.  But,  whoever  did  it,  the  fact  is 
there.  And  the  fact  is  cause  for  gratitude. 
Let  the  outcome  be  my  way  or  the  other 
fellow's  —  it  is  still  the  way  the  world  moves. 

I  once  rode  in  a  street  car  with  a  man  who 
had  definite  notions  concerning  the  other  life. 
Some  people,  he  said,  would  never  get  there. 
Their  souls  had  shrunk  so  in  this  world  that 
there  would  be  no  immortality  for  them.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  to  lay  hold  of;  as  it  were. 


"Then,"  said  I,  "there  must  be  a  reckoning 
waiting  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
shrinking."    I  have  never  forgot  his  answer. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "we  are  all  respon- 
sible more  or  less." 

I  think  he  put  in  so  many  words  the  feeling 
that  has  come  over  us  all  and  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  struggles,  economic  or 
otherwise.  We  are  all  responsible,  and  so  it 
devolves  upon  us  all  to  find  the  remedy. 
Hence  we  are  all  searching.  The  city  seeks 
a  way  of  setting  a  bar  against  the  slum.  The 
country  is  abandoning,  at  the  same  time,  its 
claim  to  exclusive  righteousness  and  the 
intellectual  isolation  that  drove  the  boy  from 
the  farm,  and  is  seeking,  by  telephones,  by 
good  roads,  by  rural  free  delivery  of  mails,  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  neighbor  it  once 
scorned.  Every  day  it  is  brought  home  to 
us  that  we  "belong";  that  as  a  people  we 
have  to  solve  our  problems  together  since 
apart  we  never  can.  And  so  we  shall  solve 
them  come  what  may. 

THE   OLD  REGIME 

Compare  that,  now,  with  the  day  that  was, 
when  we  in  my  city  stood  by  unprotesting 
while  a  church  that  had  grown  wealthy  moved 
uptown  from  Mulberry  Street,  trading  off 
its  House  of  God  to  the  devil  in  the  human 
shape  of  conscienceless  builders  who  cut  it 
up  into  rooms  and  filled  it  with  tenants  who 
in  their  cubby-holes  knew  neither  light  nor 
air  and  died  like  flies  until  the  Board  of  Health 
dubbed  it  a  "den  of  death,"  and  yet  let  it 
stand  unchallenged.  For  that  was  before  we 
had  conceived  the  notion  that  humans  are  of 
more  account  than  houses,  and  yet  it  was  only 
half  a  century  ago.  Come  down  half  that  span, 
and  the  woes  of  the  other  half  are  barely 
beginning  to  find  ears  to  listen.  Cut  the 
quarter-century  in  half  once  more,  and  behold 
a  city  of  tenement-house  commissions,  of 
tuberculosis  inquiries,  of  playground  achieve- 
ments, of  child-labor  investigations,  of  school 
reform,  of  political  and  social  overtumings 
that  may  not  yet  bring  "kingdom  come"; 
but  the  day  when  "all  the  influences  made  for 
unrighteousness"  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
without  a  voice  to  rebuke  them  is  past.  The 
day  has  dawned  that  shows  me  my  brother 
under  the  ragged  coat,  made  like  myself  in  the 
image  of  God  and  therefore  kin.  Draw  the 
line  between  what  was  and  what  is,  and  see 
how  far  we  have  come.    And  never  feat  ^^ 
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shall  not  get  the  rest  of  the  way,  whatever  the 
croakers  prophesy. 

What  else  was  it  but  the  conviction  that  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper  that  dictated  the 
letter  which  lies  here  on  my  desk,  asking  me 
for  a  message  to  Philadelphia  on  "Tag  Day," 
when  walking  delegates  of  a  new  kind  shall 
search  out  every  last  man  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  and  tag  him  to  "help  the 
children."  I  don't  know  who  inventai  the 
game;  it  is  several  years  since  I  came  across 
"Help  Children  Day"  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen where  everyone  who  could  walk,  from 
the  king  to  the  humblest  citizen,  was  taken 
with  a  fit  of  shedding  quarters,  half  "kroner" 
and  "kroner,"  or  pennies  if  he  had  nothing 
else,  and  promptly  took  to  the  street  to  shed 
them  there  into  the  nearest  contribution  box. 
Whoever  began  it,  it  is  a  good  game,  less  for  the 
money  that  is  made  for  this  or  for  that  cause 
that  concerns  the  children  than  for  the  lift  it 
gives  every  cause  that  bears  their  welfare 
aloft.  Lots  of  people  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  tax  which  child  labor  levies  on  the  state 
in  crippled,  spent  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  in  indifferent  citizenship,  are  set  to  think- 
hig  by  it,  and  once  you  get  thinking  of  that, 
you  are  not  going  to  stop  short  of  the  demand 
that  every  little  toiler  who  slaves  in  a  shop 
be  put  in  school  instead,  and  kept  there  till  he 
is  fourteen  anyhow.  They  need  wide- 
awake citizenship  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
is  one  way  of  getting  it  ten  years  hence  — 
even  now;  for  the  man  whose  mind  and  heart 
are  both  jogged  on  that  subject  is  already  a 
better  citizen  for  it,  and  his  city  a  better  one 
for  his  being  in  it.  Did  I  send  them  a  mes- 
sage? You  may  be  sure  I  did.  I  told  them 
to  bring  out  the  old  bell  and  let  it  once  more 
"proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,"  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  not  only  for  the  old  town 
by  the  Schuylkill,  but  for  oxu:  country  far 
and  wide,  a  day  that  shall  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

THE  PURGING   OF  THE  CITIES 

Somewhere  I  read  the  other  day  that 
Paderewski  marvelled  at  the  strides  made 
by  American  cities,  not  in  wealth  or  commerce 
or  evidences  of  either,  but  in  apparent  comfort, 
in  beauty,  in  the  evidences  of  home-making. 
Every  new  trip  he  made  to  America  brought 
new  revelations.  I  have  watched  that  process 
going  on  these  last  dozen  years  and  I  cannot 
hdp  JdeDtiSying  it  with  the  era  of  Carnegie 


libraries  that  gave  the  impetus,  set  up  an  ideal 
in  brick  and  stone,  in  places  that  had  been 
strangers  to  that  kind  of  ideal  before.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  been  waiting  for  something 
beautiful  to  come  their  way,  those  mean  little 
towns  that  were  mean  in  looks  merely  because 
they  had  not  had  time  to  spruce  up,  being  so 
busy  building  up.  The  minute  they  saw  it 
they  fell  in  bdiind.  And  from  ocean  to  ocean 
our  broad  land  is  stirred  to  day  by  a  desire 
to  look  well  that  is  working  wonders.  Some- 
times it  has  still  a  commercial  tinge  —  it  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants 
Club,  that  leads  on;  more  of  ten  it  is  a  woman's 
club  that  lays  out  parks  and  sends  out  squads 
of  school  children,  armed  with  sticks  with 
nails  in  them,  to  arrest  the  paper  that  flies 
about  in  this  paper  age  and  makes  life  in  my 
own  home-town,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  absolutely  miserable  en 
windy  days.  Sometimes  it  is  the  authorities, 
set  on  by  one  or  the  other,  that  are  cleaning 
up  and  setting  things  to  rights.  In  the  end 
it  is  always  that.  The  sleepiest  Mississippi 
River  town  feels  the  new  awakening  and  is 
bestirring  itself  to  inquire  into  its  slums,  its 
housing  of  the  toilers  that  underlies  all  other 
social  questions,  because  as  a  man's  home  is, 
so  is  his  public  and  his  civic  conduct  going 
to  be.  A  man  may  be  a  poet  and  live  in 
squalor,  but  he  cannot  be  a  day  laborer  and 
be  condemned  to  live  in  a  slum  without  becom- 
ing one  of  two  things :  a  beast  or  a  revolutionist. 
Give  me  the  latter  then,  for  in  him  there  is 
hope,  if  it  does  cost  dear. 

AN  UNREST  THAT  MEANS  FROGBESS 

But  it  is  not  going  to  cost  as  dear  as  that, 
for  even  now  the  revolution  is  in  progress,  only 
it  is  spelled  without  an  R.  The  signs  that 
Paderewski  saw  tell  of  it  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Abreast  of  this  awakened  instinct 
for  things  beautiful  to  the  eye,  strides  the  new 
interest  in  the  things  righteous  and  true  and 
good.  Have  we  not  all  seen  it?  Have  we 
not  seen  the  boss  dethroned,  graft  and  iniquity 
exposed,  the  muck-rake  plied  until  the  stench 
of  it  all  was  sickening  ?  Yet  let  us  be  comforted. 
The  muck  has  to  be  raked  up  before  it  can 
be  carted  away,  and  the  devil  is  not  cast  out 
without  a  prodigious  noise.  He  is  wedged 
in  the  doorway  now,  but  he  is  going  out,  and 
that  soon.  It  is  good  to  live  in  this  strenuous 
day  that  took  him  by  the  throat 

Am  I  an  optimist?    Yes,  on  the  evidence 
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of  my  senses;  because  I  have  lived  in  the 
darkness  and  seen  the  light  come;  because 
I  have  struggled  with  the  Mulberry  Bend  and 
seen  it  go  down;  because  all  about  me  I  see 
the  dawn  breaking.  When  I  lecture,  it  is 
that  of  which  I  speak,  of  the  fight  against  evil 
in  our  cities  that  is  everywhere  a  winning 
fight,  and,  as  I  said,  I  speak  in  the  unlikeliest 
places.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  one  where  I 
do  not  see  eyes  kindle  with  the  desire  to  help; 
where  men  and  women  do  not  come  and 
shake  my  hand  and  say,  "Thank  you  for  that 
lift."  Aye,  the  lift  I  They  are  lifting,  one 
and  all.  Rarely  do  I  know  the  history,  the 
aspirations  of  the  particular  community  that 
I  meet  in  the  evening,  so  that  I  may  speak  to 
them  especially  —  tihere  is  no  time.  Yet 
rarely  is  there  a  seat  left  vacant.  I  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  Ohio  River,  due  to  speak  in 
a  small  town  on  Lake  Midiigan  one  night, 
and  my  train  was  late.  I  knew  I  could  not 
make  it,  so  I  telegraphed  ahead  that  it  would 
be  lo  o'clock  before  I  got  in,  and  went  into 
the  dining  car.  The  lecture  was  to  be  at 
eight,  and  I  struck  it  off  my  calendar  with  a 
sigh.  The  train  pulled  up  on  the  lake-shore 
nearer  eleven  than  ten,  but  there  was  the 
committee  waiting  for  me  with  a  cab.  They 
hustled  me  off  to  the  opera  house  where  I 
found  the  audience  eating  midnight  lunch. 
They  had  gone  home  for  it  and  were  having  a 
good  time.  It  was  toward  one  in  the  morning 
when  we  parted. 

And  yet  I  have  neither  eloquence  nor  wit 
to  offer.  I  am  not  even  good  to  look  at.  The 
only  time  I  was  called  that  it  gave  great 
offence.  It  was  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor,  and  there  was 
a  deaf  man  in  the  audience  who  particularly 
disliked  him.  The  chairman  introduced  me 
as  chairmen  often  do  —  I  suppose  it  is  a  great 
temptation  —  as  the  man  whom  the  Governor 
had  called  the  most  useful  citizen  in  New 
York.  I  saw  the  ear  trumpet  wagging  excit- 
edly but  I  could  not  guess  what  agitated  it 
until  the  lecture  was  over,  when  the  deaf 
citizen  came  thundering  down  the  aisle; 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  Roosevelt  ain't  got  no 
sense?  The  idea  of  calling  that  man  Riis 
the  most  beautiful  man  in  New  York.  Why, 
he's  as  plain  as  can  be."  And  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  newspaper  critic  in  Jamestown 
who  described  me  as  *'a  voluble  Dutchman 
with  a  voice  like  a  squeaky  cellar  door." 
Nothing  chewed  me  as  did  that;  for  it  does  n't 


make  any  difference  how  it  squeaks,  they  are 
there  to  hear.  I  speak  to  them,  thou^  we 
don't  know  one  and  another.  They  are 
having  their  fight  and  they  are  winning  it,  or 
they  are  going  to.  I  can  see  it  in  their  eyes, 
feel  it  in  their  handshake.  We  are  all  enlisted 
for  the  war;  then  what  does  the  rest  matter? 

visrrs  OF  contrasts 

Are  we  gaining?  Here,  yesterday,  came  a 
letter  asking  me  to  come  to  Scranton  where 
they  are  getting  ready  to  give  the  children 
playgrounds.  They  wanted  me  to  help.  Once 
upon  a  time  I  ran  out  of  that  town  faster  than 
I  had  thought  it  possible  I  could  run,  with  the 
town  guard  sighting  over  their  guns  behind 
me.  Not  that  I,  a  stranger  just  in  on  a  train 
from  the  West,  had  done  anything  except 
foolishly  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  crowd  in 
the  main  street  was  up  to.  I  found  out.  It 
was  in  the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  and  the  mob 
was  just  getting  ready  to  raid  the  Scranton 
Company's  stores.  They  killed  four  in  the 
crowd;  that  was  why  it  ran  and  I  with  it.  A 
year  ago  I  spoke  in  Elmira.  The  last  time 
I  was  there  before,  they  ran  me  out  of  it  and 
gave  me  short  shrift  at  that.  Again  I  had 
done  nothing  but  try  vainly  to  hang  a  magic- 
lantern  curtain  on  a  house-top  in  a  wind  storm, 
so  that  it  might  be  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. But  it  was  in  those  same  poilous 
days.  The  mob  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  fronting  which  my  house  stood,  and 
the  vigilance  committee  took  no  chances. 
I  was  a  stranger  there,  as  at  Scranton,  and 
explanations  were  not  in  order.  And  now 
reception  committees  await  my  coming.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  think  we  are  gaining?  The 
pessimist  I  meet  now  and  then  as  of  yore, 
but  he  is  either  a  crank,  an  anarchist,  a  pro- 
fessional pessimist,  or  else  it  is  just  he  himself, 
like  my  visitor  out  in  Minneapolis,  one  of  my 
own  people,  who  called  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  ''intended  to  get  up  something  among 
the  Danes,"  in  anticipation  of  my  visit,  but 
there  had  been  so  many  who  turned  out  to  be 
frauds  that  he  had  given  it  up.  When  I  think 
of  him  there  rises  before  me  the  neighbor  who 
called  on  my  wife  when  we  were  strangers  in 
our  town  and  took  pains  to  explain  to  her 
that,  though  he  was  himself  of  an  old  American 
family,  he  was  always  polite  to  foreigners  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  because  his  mother  had 
said  it  was  right;  even  if  they  were  foreigners 
they  might  be  very  nice  people. 
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Big  towns  or  little  towns,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Everywhere  the  same  stir,  everjnvhere  the 
same  eager  acclaim  of  the  ideals  that  show 
we  are  one  people,  working  for  the  same  ends. 

THE  MANY  ROADS  TO  PROGRESS 

Everywhere,  too,  is  the  brother  \vho  hails 
me  as  a  fellow  socialist  or  single-taxcr,  that 
being  his  way  out,  and  cverj^where  the  same 
dubious  shake  of  the  head  when  I  tell  him 
that  I  am  neither;  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  people's  so  bettering  home  and  school, 
so  restoring  to  childhood  its  just  rights  of 
play  and  joy,  that  when  the  boy  grows  up 
and  takes  the  reins  he  shall  be  able  to  judge 
clearly  where  now  we  see  darkly.  For  never 
yet  was  single-taxer  or  socialist  wiio  could 
see  over  his  own  fence  into  the  neighbor's 
yard.  But  it  is  all  right.  It  is  his  way,  and 
out  of  all  the  paths  we  shall  yet  choose  the 
right  one.  The  point  is  that  he  is  seeking 
with  the  rest  of  us.  Especially  in  the  West 
it  is  likely  to  happen  that  at  the  end  of  a 
lecture  someone  will  stand  up  and  move  that 
this  or  that  reform  that  has  been  working 
to  a  head  there  without  my  knowing  anything 
about  it  —  kindergartens,  manual  training, 
housing-reform,  playgrounds  —  be  put  in 
practice  at  once.  If  not,  we  sing  "My 
Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  and  I  know  that 
the  reform  will  break  out  anyhow,  and 
that  shortly.  I  can  hear  it  in  the  way 
they  sing. 

Sometimes  I  talk  to  the  teachers  in  con- 
vention and  I  have  the  time  of  my  life.  For 
there  is  no  finer  body  of  men  and  \vomen 
than  these  public  school  teachers,  and  though 
we  do  not  always  agree  about  the  heredity 
end  of  it,  they  go  with  mc  all  the  way  when 
it  comes  to  the  jx)wer  of  environment  in 
shaping  character  and  manhood.  I  know 
well  enough  what  they  mean,  but  I  deliberately 
shut  the  heredity  out  if  it  is  bad.  You  have 
to  get  down  to  a  working  basis  for  the  good, 
and  I  just  leave  the  heredity  to  the  doctor. 
You  can't  change  that,  but  you  can  shape 
the  en\dronment. 

A  DESPERADO,  AGED  THIRTEEN 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  there  had  just  been 
captured  a  desperado,  aged  thirteen,  when 
I  came  in.  He  had  snatched  the  purse  of  a 
woman  out  shopping,  and  it  contained  $58. 
So  it  was  highway  robbery  and  the  newspapers 
made  a  ^eat  to-do  over  it.    But  when  the 


judge,  who  had  sense,  put  him  in  the  hands  of 
a  probation  officer  and  the  truth  came  out  of 
how  he  had  spent  the  money  —  half  of  it  on 
his  pals  for  a  duck-dinner,  three  dollars  for  a 
bugle  that  he  could  not  play  on,  and  seven 
and  a  half  for  a  membership  ticket  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  —  the 
laugh  was  on  the  other  side,  and  judgment 
on  the  "desperado"  was  suspended  while 
the  young  men  of  the  Christian  Association 
took  him  in  hand.  When  I  heard  of  him  the 
year  after,  he  was  showing  great  talent  as  a 
caricaturist.  It  was  just  his  sense  of  humor, 
I  suppose.  Anyhow,  instead  of  a  thief,  there 
was  a  useful  citizen;  which  was  getting  home 
to  some  purpose. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  colleges  or  the  schools 
that  I  talk  to.  I  can  hear,  as  I  write,  the  low 
rumble  of  assent  from  those  audiences  in  the 
Harvard  Union,  in  chapel  at  Bowdoin,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  at  Leland  Stanford,  that  goes  up  when 
you  speak  to  them  of  the  men  who  are  doing 
things  for  our  country.  To  my  mind  it 
always  suggests  the  deep  undertone  you  hear 
above  the  crash  of  falling  waters  at  Niagara, 
the  thunder  of  the  irresistible  current  that 
sweeps  over  the  great  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  carry- 
ing the  waters  of  half  a  continent.  Like  the 
tramp  of  the  thousands  of  young  feet  marching 
to  their  seats  in  one  of  our  great  schools,  it 
tells  you  of  the  to-morrow  that  is  coming  upon 
the  stage,  and  when  one  has  heard  it  once  his 
doubts  arc  at  rest.  He  knows  that  the  country 
is  all  right. 

It  may  be  one  of  these  great  schools  in  New 
York  with  a  mighty  muhitude  of  children  who, 
were  they  to  stand  together  for  the  good  of 
our  city  ten  years  hence,  as  they  mean  to, 
sitting  there,  would  send  us  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  the  kingdom.  All  of  them  will  not, 
but  enough  will  to  give  the  enemy  the  fight  of 
his  Hfe;  that  you  can  tell  from  looking  at  them. 
Then  again  it  is  a  private  school  in  New 
England,  in  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in 
New  York  where  the  children  go  whose  lines 
are  cast  in  easy  places.  There  are  a  dozen 
such  schools  that,  of  their  own  volition,  are 
working  with  me  in  Henr}-  Street,  giving  my 
boys  there  a  gymnasium-teacher  and  whole- 
some play  out  of  their  own  abundance;  give  it, 
I  mean,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  come  in 
vacation  to  get  acquainted.  There  is  one 
big  preparatory  school  in  Brooklyn  that  has 
just  offered  to  send  its  boys  every  two  weeks 
to  match  mine  at  athletics,  and  fine  times 
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they  are  going  to  have  together,  getting 
acquainted  and  so  bridging  the  only  gap  that 
threatens  real  mischief  to  the  Republic.  One 
big  public  school  up  in  the  Bronx  sent  down 
a  wagon-load  of  groceries  to  the  Settlement 
at  Thanksgiving,  and  when  I  went  up  there 
the  other  day  I  found  them  shipping  off 
flowers  to  the  Sunshine  Society.  That  was 
at  home.  When  I  spoke  last  fall  in  the  town 
of  Wenatchee,  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley, 
where  they  raise  apples  the  like  of  which  you 
rarely  see  anywhere,  the  school  children 
promised  to  send  my  boys  and  girls  two 
boxes  of  big  red  apples,  one  from  the  girls  of 
Wenatchee  to  my  boys  on  the  East  Side,  and 
one  from  the  boys  of  the  Columbia  River 
town  to  my  girls.  And  they  were  better  than 
their  promise,  as  those  Western  people  are, 
they  sent  them  twenty.  Wc  didn't  let  it  be 
known  till  they  were  nearly  gone,  or  there 
would  have  been  a  riot  in  Henry  Street. 

Out  in  Montana  it  was  the  public  school 
children  who,  led  by  their  superintendent, 
set  a  fashion  of  cleaning  up  the  city  of  Helena 
that  has  put  a  new  ambition  into  it  and  awak- 
ened other  ideals  than  the  revolt  against  tin 
cans  and  rubbish.  When  the  school  children 
in  Young  Citizens'  Convention  resolve  that 
Helena  shall  be  **the  cleanest  and  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  Montana,'*  it  is  safe  to  wager  that 
there  will  be  no  more  trafficking  in  United 
States  senatorships  by  their  elders.  A  man 
is  going  to  think  twice  before  he  sells  himself 
when  it  means  that  he  can  not  look  his  boy 
squarely  in  the  face  because  of  it.  And  when 
I  read  that  two  states  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
country,  Washington  and  Massachusetts,  are 
debating  the  establishment  of  children's  play- 
grounds at  the  public  expense  in  every  city, 
I  throw  up  my  cap  and  hurrah  for  fair  play. 
The  interest  on  that  investment  we  have  been 
getting  before  we  ever  parted  with  the  money. 

THE   GREATNESS   OF    THE   SMALL   THINGS 

Perhaps  these  arc  little  things,  but  where- 
ever  you  go  you  find  them,  and  they  all  point 
the  same  way,  toward  the  brotherhood  —  not 
the  brand  that  talks  loudly  and  does  little, 
but  the  kind  that  runs  to  service  to  the  brother 
and  thereby  proves  its  claim  to  be  at  once 
applied  Christianity  and  ideal  democracy. 
For  they  both  mean  service,  or  they  mean 
nothing.  Everything  in  this  world  of  ours 
is  little  or  big  according  to  the  size  of  the 
man's  understanding  who  is  looking  on.    It 


is  a  little  thing  to  some  people  that  Pittsburgh 
is  rousing  itself  to  put  an  end  to  the  slum  that 
has  been  mocking  its  business  prosperity 
with  a  typhoid  fever  death-toll,  which  as  a 
matter  of  mere  money  would  have  wrecked 
any  business  long  ago.  It  is  a  little  thing 
perhaps,  being  local,  that  St.  Louis  is  discover- 
ing that  there  is  a  connection,  unsuspected 
all  these  years,  between  Portland  Place  and 
Biddle  Street,  though  no  cards  and  no  calls 
are  exchanged  between  the  two  —  were 
exchanged  I  should  have  said.  There  will 
be  yet,  since  they  have  discovered  that  they 
are  neighbors.  It  is  a  little  thing,  perhaps, 
that  Chicago,  with  characteristic  energy,  has 
laid  out  in  a  brief  half-dozen  years  a  system 
of  people's  parks  and  playgrounds  that  comes 
near  realizing  the  millennium  on  that  tack. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  the  sneerers  and  the  fools 
that  in  every  city  in  the  land  social  settlements 
are  springing  up  in  a  night,  and  beckoning 
the  young  and  ardent  from  the  schools  and 
colleges  to  the  highway  where  the  neighbor 
that  fell  among  thieves  lies  beaten  and  helpless; 
summoning  them  to  give  of  their  youth,  of 
their  faith,  of  their  hearts.  What  if  the 
injustice  of  it  all  drives  some  of  them  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  clamor  for  the  revolutions  ? 
They  are  young  and  they  can  not  wait.  But 
they  will  come  back,  and  meanwhile  they  are 
helping  on  the  peaceful  revolution  I  spoke  of. 
Little  things  these  may  seem,  yet  there  have 
been  none  greater  since  we  made  the  start. 
For  they  mean  that  we  as  a  people  are  beginning 
to  live  our  republic.  Heretofore  we  have 
lived  on  it,  and  when  the  machinery  creaked 
we  wondered  what  was  wrong.  We  were 
wrong.     We  were  not  fit  for  it. 

AN   EXAMPLE   FROM   ABROAD 

Nor  are  we  alone  in  that.  The  awakening 
is  world-wide.  In  Copenhagen,  the  last  time 
I  was  there,  I  happened  to  pass  the  soldiers' 
barracks  just  inside  the  old  wall  and  saw  a 
great  change.  There  used  to  be  opposite  the 
barracks  a  row  of  houses,  brothels,  and  dives 
of  a  kind  we  happily  do  not  know  here,  and 
after  dark  it  was  not  safe  for  anyone  to  pass 
that  way.  The  barracks  were  still  there,  but 
the  row  was  gone.  In  its  place  stood  a  hand- 
some red  brick  building  that  bore  over  the 
door  the  Danish  equivalent  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
And  there  I  found  the  soldiers,  hundreds  of 
them  not  on  duty,  as  they  had  crowded  the 
old  dives  before.     But  now  they  had  libraries, 
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gjnnnasium,  chess  rooms,  swimming  pool, 
and  they  were  sober  and  dean  and  content. 
That  was  Copenhagen's  awakening,  and  I 
found  a  social  out-reach  toward  the  young 
setting  strongly  against  the  current  of  sneer 
and  cynicism  that  had  swamped  my  old  home- 
city  for  a  generation.  When  I  went  and 
spoke  in  their  hall  the  night  before  I  sailed 
for  home,  I  found  it  jammed  with  young  men 


and  boys,  and  I  can  hear  yet,  four  thousand 
miles  away,  the  cheer  that  they  gave  for  youn( 
America  and  its  ideak,  in  a  town  I  had  thought 
not  given  to  that  kind  of  public  demonstraticxL 
And  it  seems  to  make  a  kind  of  bond  between 
them  and  my  American  boys  here  that  com- 
pletes the  chain  and  tells  me  that  we  an 
brothers  indeed,  however  long  we  had  for- 
gotten it 


THE  WILL  TO  BE  CHEERFUL 

INCREASING  POWER  AND  EFFICIENCY  BY  A  CONSCIOUS  ATTITUDE  OF  OPTIMISM 

BY 

DR,  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 


IT  IS  possible  to  select  the  bulk  as  well 
as  the  most  real  part  of  one's  mental 
atmosphere.  This  may  be  more  readily 
illustrated  than  proven.  For  example,  I 
have  in  mind  a  certain  image  of  a  house, 
the  windows  of  which  overlook  in  the  far 
distance  some  beautiful  hills.  In  front  of 
those  hills  there  may  be  seen  in  the  fall  waving 
fields  of  yellow  wheat.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  of  the  picture  is  a  great  stretch 
of  smooth,  green  grass.  But  in  the  middle 
distance  is  a  row  of  horrid  little  tenements, 
five-room  houses,  built  as  cheaply  and  kept  as 
wretchedly  as  possible.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  house,  whenever  they  looked  out  of  the 
windows,  at  first  saw  very  prominently  the 
dirty  little  tenements.  They  stared  at  them 
in  all  their  ugliness.  Presently,  however,  these 
people  discovered  that  it  was  possible  not  to 
perceive  the  tenements  at  all  but,  by  deliber- 
ately directing  the  vision  beyond,  to  enjoy  the 
hills  and  the  waving  wheat  and  the  green 
grass.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question  as  to 
which  view  first  caught  the  eye,  as  it  was  a 
question  of  which  view  should  take  hold  and 
endure.  The  view  from  those  windows 
became  a  symbol  in  that  family  of  the  resolute 
holding  in  mind  of  the  things  in  life  that  are 
beautiful  instead  of  those  that  are  ugly,  of  the 
things  that  are  pleasant  as  contrasted  with 
those  that  are  disagreeable,  of  the  things  that 
are  true  as  opposed  to  those  that  are  untrue. 

That  picture  is  life  itself.    It  is  not  some- 
thing out  of  a  laboratory  —  not  something  out 


of  a  text-book.    Deliberately  to  see  the  hiUi 
in  the  distance  lies  within  our  control. 

THE  DUTY  OF   CHEERFULNESS 

There  is  probably  no  one  person  In  thi 
world  but  has  tragedy  enough  and  pair 
enough  straight  along  to  warrant  —  yes,  abea 
lutely  to  warrant  —  pretty  complete  discourage 
ment.  And  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  persoi 
who  is  so  perfectly  adjusted  by  nature,  sc 
entirely  balanced  in  health,  that  there  are  nol 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  hold  himself  b] 
deliberate  will-power  —  to  forget  how  he  hai 
been  hurt,  to  turn  aside  from  some  ugly  thinf 
in  a  friend's  character,  to  turn  aside  from  thi 
bad  in  his  own  character,  for  every  one  of  ui 
has  that  which  is  bad  in  his  character.  Ou] 
characters  are  ugly  enough  in  part  so  that,  i 
we  were  to  dwell  constantly  on  that  part,  thi 
prospect  would  seem  pretty  disheartening 
and  justifiably  so. 

I  once  met  a  young  man  who  told  mo  thai 
he  was  studying  music.  He  said  that  hi 
teacher  had  trained  him  to  hear  defects  in  tbi 
voices  of  singers.  And  he  added,  "Now  ] 
am  able  to  detect  defects  in  the  finest  singers.' 
Of  this  he  was  very  proud! 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  primary  point  witl 
reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  sanit] 
and  clearness  of  one's  mental  operations:  wi 
can  have  the  fine  things  of  life,  or  we  can  havi 
the  opposite  —  just  as  we  choose.  The  typ^ 
of  person  who  is  habitually  seeing  fault 
in    otfaers;   who  is  constantly  feeling  pain 
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who  is  always  imagining  slights,  loses  the  sense 
of  balance  and  proportion. 

Our  friends  are  people  who  see  the  good 
in  us  and  who  believe  in  that  good.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  they  do  not  see  the  other  side. 
They  probably  see  it,  and  they  ought  to;  but, 
by  holding  in  mind  the  good  in  us,  they  help 
us  to  realize  it  more  fully  in  ourselves  and  to 
hold  ourselves  to  this  vision  of  the  ideal. 

ENVIB.ONMENT  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  MAN 

This  world  is  what  we  choose  to  make  it. 
There  are  enough  meannesses  in  everyone 
—  ourselves  included  —  to  make  for  us  a 
contemptible  world,  if  we  select  the  meannesses 
and  let  our  minds  dwell  upon  them.  This 
twists  and  perverts  our  thinking.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  enough  beauty  in  the 
world  and  enough  sanity  in  life,  so  that,  if  we 
choose  deliberately  to  put  our  minds  on  that 
beauty  and  sanity,  we  shall  react  directly 
toward  wholesomeness. 

The  accomplishing  of  this  lies  essentially 
in  an  attitude  of  deliberate  thought;  and 
with  a  good  many  people  it  is  an  attitude  of 
deliberate  choice.  I  know  of  invalids  who 
in  spite  of  pain  determine  to  see  the  beauty 
of  life.  I  know  men  and  women  who  have  been 
tremendously  wronged,  but  have  deliberately 
forgotten  themselves,  and  just  gone  straight  on, 
seeking  the  beauty  and  the  truth  in  life. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  this  —  the  atmos- 
phere which  makes  for  sane,  simple,  straight- 
forward thinking  is  predominantly  one  that 
can  be  chosen  by  each  individual  for  himself. 

It  is  not  playing  a  false  part  deliberately 
to  choosy  for  one's  self  the  truest  thing  and 
to  hold  to  it  constantly,  even  when  the  thing 
that  is  less  true  presses  at  the  moment  and 
seems  to  dominate.  That  is,  the  attitude 
of  health  in  mind  and  body  is  not  a  false  thing. 
It  is  the  essentially  true  thing,  because,  unless 
we  were  predominantly  healthy  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  we  could  not  live:  if  the  sum- 
total  of  our  lives  were  mainly  defective,  we 
would  be  dead  or  insane.  So  it  is  absolutely 
fair,  during  the  up-stroke  of  life,  to  formulate 
that  attitude  and  carriage  of  the  body  which 
one  will  use  when  the  down-stroke  comes.  And 
every  person,  crippled  or  not  crippled,  who 
has  an  up-stroke  in  life  also  has  a  down-stroke. 

"burn  YOUR  OWN  SMOKE " 

Many  people  believe  that  to  assume  this 
attitude  of  health  is  playing  falsely.    They 


believe  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  be 
honest,  and  that  to  be  honest  means  to  pour 
out  all  the  blackness  of  your  soul  on  your 
friends.  But  that  is  not  really  honest;  it  is 
dishonest,  dishonest  to  your  best,  your  biggest 
self.  It  is  an  untruth  —  and  I  am  not  using 
words  carelessly  or  without  accuracy.  It  is 
untrue  because  it  gives  the  impression  of 
permanency  to  a  state  which  is  ephemeral. 
The  old  phase,  "Bum  your  own  smoke," 
belongs  here. 

This  attitude  does  not  mean  turning  away 
from  the  world's  suffering  and  the  evil  of  life. 
People  have  made  that  criticism.  They  have 
said  that  this  deliberate  assumption  of  the 
position  of  health  and  happiness  when  one 
does  not  have  health  and  happiness  is  just 
turning  away  from  the  suffering  and  the  evil 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  not.  This  can  be 
done  only  when  one  looks  with  wide-open 
eyes  at  the  wickedness  and  the  suffering 
within  and  about  one's  self,  but  sees  at  the 
same  time  the  good  and  realizes  that  the  good 
is  the  thing  to  hold,  believing  that  the 
deliberate  selection  of  the  best  is  possible, 
that  one  can  to  the  extent  of  one's  will  — 
whether  it  be  a  strong  will  or  a  weak  will,  but 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  one's  will  —  select 
the  thing  that  is  strong. 

People  sometimes  say  that  those  persons 
who  deliberately  choose  to  look  at  the  good 
of  life  are  dodging  life's  responsibilities  and 
its  realities.  I  think  that  is  wholly  a  mis- 
take. The  hills  in  the  picture  that  I  have 
described  are  a  great  deal  more  real,  more 
enduring,  than  those  dirty  little  houses. 
The  houses  can  not  last  very  long;  the 
hills  endure  a  long,  long  time.  The  thing 
that  is  real  in  that  situation  is  the  beauty, 
not  the  evil  of  it. 

I  think  that  is  true  about  most  of  life. 
Every  one  of  us  has  things  in  life  that  are 
wretched.  We  are  sick  in  some  way,  we  are 
in  trouble,  or  we  have  friends,  those  who  are 
dear  to  us,  relatives,  who  are  in  tragedy,  pain, 
or  trouble.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find 
pain  and  sickness  and  evil  in  the  world;  and 
there  are  people  of  that  temperament  and  that 
philosophy  who  pick  out  all  the  evil  things 
and  who  predominantly  hold  them  in  mind. 
They  thus  maintain  about  themselves  an 
atmosphere  of  depression.  We  call  them 
pessimists.  They  are  the  people  who  of  two 
evils  will  choose  both.  But  is  such  a  person 
dealing  with  reality  in  the  world  more  than 
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the  person  who  takes  life's  good  deliberately 
and  conscientiously,  and  daily  holds  it  in 
mind? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  ultimate 
reality.  So  far  as  I  see,  the  ultimate  reality 
is  toward  good  far  more  than  toward  evil. 
Evil  tends  toward  its  own  extinction.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  ephemeral.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  will  ever  get  away  from  it 
entirely,  but  it  tends  toward  its  own  elimination. 

THE    RIGHT    OF    SELECTION 

The  person  who  spends  all  his  time  fighting 
evil  misses  the  good  of  the  world.  You  have 
something  in  your  life  that  you  do  not  want 
and  you  go  to  work  to  fight  it.  The  more  you 
resist  it,  the  stronger  it  becomes,  for  that  is 
the  law  of  habit.  The  very  intensity  of  one's 
thought  tends  to  magnify  the  evil.  You  fall 
in  love  with  somebody  with  whom  you  should 
not  fall  in  love,  and  you  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  not  think  about  her.  You  find 
that  you  are  thinking  about  her  all  the  time, 
and  the  very  conflict  accentuates  that  which 
you  are  trying  not  to  do.  Life's  batttes  are 
not  fought  in  that  way.  They  are  fought  in 
a  positive  way.  You  can  not  say,  **I  won't 
think";  you  can  sav,  **I  will  do  the  other 
thing." 

It  is  our  right  to  select  from  life  those 
things  that  we  want  to  look  at.  We  can 
select  pain  or  hapj)iness;  and  the  primary 
difference,  I  think,  between  people  who  are 
wholesome  in  their  menial  make-uj),  who  are 
efiicient  in  their  mental  processes  and  those 
who  are  not  is  in  the  kind  of  things  that  they 
choose  to  have  before  their  mental  visions. 
You  know  the  good  friend  who  is  in  earnest 
about  your  character  and  who  thinks  that 
good  character  is  to  be  won  only  by  throwing 
out  the  evil.  He  sees  some  fault  that  needs 
removal  (and  it  is  probably  true),  and  he  tells 
you  of  it.  The  critic  who  is  constantly  looking 
for  evil  finds  it,  and  his  life  is  filled  with  evil; 
he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  it.  The  other 
friend  —  far  less  philosophic,  but  far  more 
of  a  friend  —  and  you  welcome  him  or  her  — 
is  the  person  who,  whenever  he  sees  some- 
thing good,  something  happy,  says  so,  dwells 
upon  it  and  welcomes  it. 

You  know  the  teacher  who  is  looking  for 
disturbances  in  the  classroom  and  ever\'  time 
a  child  makes  a  noise  is  looking  for  that  child. 
That  teacher  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
turbance; she   is   choosing  a  mental  environ- 


ment of  disturbance;  she  is  Ii\dng  in  a  psydiic 
state  of  disturbance.  You  know  the  other 
teacher,  who  is  looking  for  the  positive  gpod, 
for  obedience,  for  courtesy,  who,  whenever 
she  sees  obedience,  courtesy,  honesty,  faith- 
fulness, commends  them.  That  teacher  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  obedience,  courtesy, 
and  honesty,  and  all  the  children  around  her 
do  the  same  thing.  One  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know;  the  other  it  is  a  pleasure  to  avoid.  We 
avoid  the  one  steadily,  persistently,  uncon- 
sciously, and  we  seek  the  other  —  thus  showing 
that  this  deliberate  selection  of  our  mental 
atmosphere  is  not  an  artificial  thing  that  we 
think  about  and  bring  to  consciousness,  but 
it  is  the  natural  and  wholesome  reaction  of 
every  sane  and  normal  temperament. 

THE  PURSUrr  OF  THE  BETTER 

The  philosopher  is  in  search  of  truth,  and 
truth  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament. During  the  last  few  years  a  new 
phase  of  philosophy  has  arisen  which  is  most 
prominently  known  in  America  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  James  and  Dewey,  and  in 
England  with  that  of  Schiller.  The  funda- 
mental proposition  of  this  —  the  pragmatic 
philosophy  —  is  that  that  thing  is  true  which 
holds  true  when  applied  to  life.  Pessimism 
doesn't  work  out.  The  pessimist  has  relatively 
poor  circulation,  digests  food  less  well,  is  less 
muscular,  and  particularly  has  fewer  motives 
in  life  than  the  optimist.  Pessimism  is 
negation,  denial,  believing  that  the  evil  is  more 
than  the  good,  that  life  is  not  worth  while; 
it  is  dampering  down  of  life.  Pessimism  tends 
to  its  own  annihilation,  because  it  takes  away 
life's  motives,  life's  vigor,  life's  power.  Opti- 
mism tends  toward  the  increase  of  life,  increases 
the  joy  of  living.  If  one  accepts  the  prag- 
matic point  of  view,  optimism  is  justified. 
Hence  I,  for  one,  believe  in  the  optimistic 
point  of  view  —  believe  in  it  as  absolutely 
and  in  the  same  sense  as  I  beUeve  that  two 
times  two  make  four.  It  operates  to  make 
life  a  better  thing;  it  makes  for  sanity  as 
distinguished  from  insanity. 

Optimism  does  not  mean  being  satisfied. 
It  says,  "Here  is  a  good  ihing,  what  is 
better?"  Optimism  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
better,  and  the  attitude  which  it  takes  is  the 
attitude  of  success,  as  distinguished  from  the 
attitude  of  failure.  The  realities  of  life  are 
its  successes,  its  dreams  and  hopes,  its  health 
and  love. 
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Zl)c  flDarcb  of  fivente 


THE  influences  of  the  time  make  for  the 
conservative  mood.  It  is  hot  mid- 
summer, the  midsummer  after  a 
panic  and  of  a  Presidential  year  —  a  good  time 
to  cultivate  a  calm  spirit,  and  to  make  sure  that 
one's  judgments  are  sound  and  well-balanced. 

In  business,  this  much  is  sure  —  that  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  foundations  of 
our  prosperity  are  set  true.  Further  than  that, 
every  man  may  guess  for  himself.  Since  the 
summer  began  there  have  been  encouraging 
renewals  of  industrial  activity,  such  as  the 
resumption  of  full-time  work  at  factories  that 
had  been  half-closed,  and  the  starting  up  of 
others  that  had  been  shut.  There  are  fewer 
idle  men  than  there  were  three  or  four  months 
ago;  and  the  season  of  the  harvest  is  come. 
But  those  who  look  back  before  they  look  for- 
ward are  likely  to  guess  that  the  old  full  tide  of 
prosperity  will  not  rise  suddenly.  When  did  it 
ever  rise  quickly  after  a  severe  panic  ?  It  may 
linger  somewhat  longer,  too,  because  of  the 
political  campaign. 

With  the  fundamental  soundness  of  business 
conditions  assured,  in  spite  of  a  lingering 
hesitancy  in  action,  those  men  whose  affairs 
are  well  manager!  may  get  a  summer  of  rest; 
they  need  not  have  uneasiness  even  if  they 
do  not  find  normal  profits;  and  such  a 
period  is  a  good  lime  to  lay  careful  plans. 

A  DULL  CAMPAIGN  AND  ITS  OUTLOOK 

THESE  are  good  conditions  for  a  Presi- 
dential election.  Men  are  neither  so 
much  discouragcKl  as  to  become  reckless  nor 
so  confident  as  to  be  indifferent.    They  arc 
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not  going  to  run  after  wild  theories  of  politics 
or  of  economics.     Stability,  safeness,  calmness 

—  these  are  the  qualities  now  foremost  in  the 
public  thought.  The  outlook  is  for  a  very  quiet, 
and  even  dull,  campaign;  for,  more  than  in  any 
recent  Presidential  contest,  every  "issue"  had 
been  threshed  out  beforehand.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  consider,  and  nothing,  new  or 
old,  to  become  greatly  excited  about.  Par- 
tisanship has  become  so  weak  that  the  old 
political  battle-cries  fall  languidly.  The  cam- 
paign orators  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  punip 
up  a  strong  flow  of  eloquence. 

The  personalities  of  the  candidates  count  for 
much  more  than  the  parties.  Of  course,  the 
full  normal  Republican  vote  will  be  cast 
for  Mr.  Taft.  He  will  repel  no  section  of  his 
party,  for  there  are  no  Republican  factions  of 
any  account  that  will  oppose  him. 

But  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
for  his  party  is  much  demoralized.  While, 
of  course,  again  as  always,  the  great  mass  of 
Democrats  will  vote  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, and  he  will  poll  a  large  vote  (and  the 
Democrats  will  almost  surely  gain  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives),  there  are 
strong  factions  in  the  party.  Many  Cleveland 
Democrats  —  sound-money  men  —  will  vote  for 
Mr.  Taft;  and  many  more  will  not  vote 
at  all.  The  business  world  does  not  trust  Mr. 
Bryan's  judgment  as  it  trusts  Mr.  Taft's; 
and,  when  partisanship  is  weak,  this  financial 
and  commercial  distrust  will  cost  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  ticket  many  votes.  For  this 
reason  and  for  others  there  seems  no  doubt 

—  if  a  prophecy  may  be  venlurcxl  —  of  Mr. 
Taft's  election. 

rateftCB.    All  rifhu  reserved 


MR.  BRYAN.  WHKN  NOMINATED  IN  1896 

THESE  PHOTOOBAPBS  SHOW  THE  CHANCE   IN  APPKARANCB  THAT  TWELVE 


PRESlUIiNT  ROOSEVELT.  VVHKN  HK  KNTERRD  OFFICE  IN  1901 

IT  IS  INTERESIINO  TO  OBSEBVF,  HOW  LrTTLE  UAR1£  TH» 
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MR.  LL'KK  E.  WRIGHT.  OF  TENSESSFE.  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

K,ll«E«LY0OVERKOR.0ENF.l.AI.   OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  A«l.A6SAtK.R  TO  JAPAN 


THE  AEROPLANE  "JUNE  BUG"  IN  FLIGHT  AT  IIAMMDNDSPORT,  N.  Y.,  JULY  4th. 

THE   MACSINK   FLEW    I?J    A    CIRCLE     TOU    A   ^tlLE 


MR.  G.  H.  CURTiSS  AT  THE  WHEEL  OK  THE  **  JUNE  BUG  " 

HIS    FOUETH   or   JULY   l*ERrORMA>JCE   WAS   THE   FISST   LONG 
PUULK:    FLlGnT   IN  AN   AEROPLANE  IM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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THE  ^^JINE  BUG"  ON  THE  ROAD  BEFORE  THE  TRIAL 


TIJE  AEROPLANE  DURING  THE  TRLAL 

MI?.    CUFTISS^   THE     BUlLt^KI^,    IS    A    MtCMHKR  OF   THE!    AKHIAL    EXl*RRIME^T    ASSO(  lATION'   AT 
HAMSfONDSPORT,    WHICH   15   VP^P^R  TBE  LEADEHSHlF  OF   DR.   ALEXANDER  GRAttAM   BELL 
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THE  DlKlUlULh   UALLUUX  UV  LXJlXT/A.VVEUX,  ON  LAKE  CONSTANCE 

WillCH   ON   JirLY    iST    SAILED    FOR   TttELVK   HOUfi^S   0\  ^  V    IHK   MQUMMNS,   VAM.KYS,    AND   LAIttS   OF 
THK    SWISii-CKtlMAN    FROHTtKII^  CAlttlVlNG    A    CE^W    OF  A   DOJirN   MJ.N  AND    TWKLVK    PASS£NGEII2| 
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MSN  NOW,  RATHER  THAN  PARTIES 

WE  HAVE  in  fact  come  to  a  very  peculiar 
condition  of  political  parties,  such  a 
condition  as  men  now  living  have  not  before 
seen.  Consider  their  recent  history,  from 
an  independent  point  of  view. 

The  Democratic  party  under  Mr.  Cleveland 
won  two  victories  —  and  they  were  moral 
victories  —  because  it  fought  against  industrial 
and  political  privileges.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
governmental  favor  in  his  business  —  that  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Cleveland  campaigns,  and 
it  squared  with  the  historic  doctrines  of  the 
party.  But  the  radical  faction  of  the  party 
got  control  of  it  —  the  advocates  of  unsound 
currency. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
were  tarred  with  the  same  stick;  and  their  party 
stood  also  for  special  privileges,  as  the 
Democratic  party  did  not. 

At  this  juncture,  the  question  which  party 
should  win  for  a  long  period  became,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  a  question  of  leadership.  Then 
the  McKinley-Bryan  campaign  came  on.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  could  have  hold  his  party  intact, 
that  is,  if  his  theories  of  currency  had  not  driven 
many  Democrats  away  from  him,  he  would 
probably  have  defeated  Mr.  McKinley.  He 
stood  a  good  chance  of  defeating  Mr.  McKinley 
as  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  effective  prac- 
tical management  of  the  Rei)ublican  campaign 
by  Mr.  Hanna.  He  not  only  managed  the- 
campaign  as  a  great  captain  manages  an  army 
and  as  a  great  financier  manages  a  corporation 
and  as  a  strong  promoter  carries  a  big  enter- 
prise to  success  (he  begged  and  he  "bled"  the 
beneficiaries  of  governmental  favor) ;  but  he  did 
more  than  this  practical,  managerial  task.  He 
turned  the  Republican  party  definitely  to  the 
policy  of  a  sound  currency;  for  Mr.  McKinley 
himself  had  once  been  of  uncertain  mind. 
But  now  the  old  wavering  disappeared. 

Thus  the  committal  of  the  Republican  party 
to  sound  finance,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Bryan  committed  the  Democrats  to  his  un- 
sound theory,  gave  the  Republicans  a  clear 
lead  —  the  same  kind  of  a  moral  lead  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  given  to  the  Democrats;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  Republican  attitude  on  the 
tariff. 

And  the  leadership  of  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued to  emphasize  this  divergence.  Mr. 
McKinley  grew  in  the  Presidential  office,  as, 
perhaps,  no  other  man  ever  did.  The  stro^g 
traits  of  his  character  won  not  only  ;his  own 


partisans  but  an  increasing  number  of  his  old 
opponents.  He  developed  high  qualities  of 
leadership  himself,  and  the  people  had  come 
to  regard  him  affectionately  even  before  his 
death  gave  him  a  permanent  place  in  universal 
esteem. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  with  Spain 
strengthened  the  party  in  power;  and  Mr. 
Bryan  made  another  blunder  in  trying  to  create 
an  issue  of  "anti-imperialism."  During  all 
these  years,  too,  no  other  Democratic  leader 
appeared.  Judge  Parker  showed  no  qualities 
of  leadership.  But  the  death  of  President 
McKinley  put  into  the  White  House  one  of 
the  strongest  personalities  that  ever  wielded  the 
power  of  the  great  office.  During  these  seven 
years  of  his  multifarious  activities,  party  lines 
have  become  dimmer  than  ever.  An  intelligent 
foreign  observer  —  the  London  Times  — 
lately  declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  greatest 
triumph  has  been  the  practical  obliteration  of 
our  parties.  That  is  an  overstatement,  but 
the  kernel  of  it  is  true. 

Thus  the  Republican  party  has  had  the  good 
fortune,  since  its  last  defeat  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
to  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  unsound  money,  and 
to  have  the  leadership  of  these  very  remarkable 
and  very  diverse  men  —  Hanna,  McKinley, 
Roosevelt,  and  Taft.  But  during  the  same 
period  the  Democratic  party  has  had  only  Mr. 
Br}^an;  and,  many  "issues"  as  he  has  put 
forward,  he  has  kept  in  line  only  those  who  are 
"infatuated  with  the  visage  of  defeat."  That 
has  been  hard  fortune  for  his  party. 

This,  therefore,  is  an  unusual  chapter  in 
party  history;  for  it  is  a  chapter  of  personalities 
rather  than  of  party  principles  —  or,  more 
accurately,  of  principles  as  they  have  been 
embodied  in  men  rather  than  in  platforms. 
And  this*  is  the  reason  why  most  men  this  year 
will  vote  for  Bryan  or  for  Taft  rather  than  as 
Democrats  or  as  Republicans. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  POWER  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

YET  any  student  of  contemporary  events 
or  of  party  history  who  should  conclude 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  an  unsuccessful  leader 
and  nothing  more  would  fall  into  a  serious 
error.  He  has  been  a  misfortime  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  he  has  not  been  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  country.  He  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  unthoughtful  and  the 
economically  muddled,  but  he  has  been  the 
champion  also  of  the  neglected  and  forgotten 
classes  and  of  the  victims  of  special  privilege. 
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it  is  hard  for  these  classes  to  find  a  voice  in 
times  of  prosperity.  But  we  have  these  classes 
even  in  such  times.  It  is  his  sympathy  for 
the  unsuccessful  man  —  whether  failure  be 
his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  or  the  fault  of 
society  or  of  government  —  that  has  won  him 
so  strong  and  so  strange  a  following;  for  it  is  a 
following  that  long  ago  ceased  to  be  political 
and  became  personal.  Millions  of  men  regard 
him  with  admiration  and  affection;  and  their 
loyalty  to  him  is  the  same  whether  he  favor 
free  silver  or  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads,  or  whatever  he  favor.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  public  policies.  He  may  take  up  or 
he  may  discard  any  jx)litical  or  economic 
doctrine  that  he  will  (and  he  has  already  had 
a  large  experience  in  this  way),  and  his  follow- 
ing and  his  influence  over  them  is  in  no  way 
affected. 

Men  who  believe  in  him  believe  that  he  stands 
for  the  common  man  -—  the  commonest  kind  of 
man  —  for  the  forgotten,  for  the  unprivileged; 
and  that,  somehow,  he  would  help,  if  he  should 
oecome  President,  to  make  their  lot  better. 
If  he  were  a  candidate  for  a  bishopric,  they 
would  believe  the  same  thing.  For  he  is  a 
preacher,  the  most  poj)ular  preacher  of  our 
time.  He  is  a  voice  for  those  who  speak 
ineffectively  for  themselves.  Thus  he  has 
caused  the  Republican  party  to  do  many  things 
that,  but  for  fear  of  him  or  of  worse,  it  would 
not  have  done;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
exceedingly  good  things.  He  has  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  its  arrogance  of  {X)wer 
within   bounds. 

And  Mr,  Br>'an  during  these  later  years  has 
had  to  contend  against  not  political  managers 
only  but  as  good  ix)pular  preachers  as  he  him- 
self is.  President  McKinley  was  such  a  man. 
His  sermons  from  the  stump  and  in  public 
documents  were  most  effective.  And  an  even 
greater  and  louder  [preacher  has  since  then 
arisen  against  him.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  had  the 
public  pulpit  alone  these  twelve  years,  he  might 
have  preached  his  way  into  the  White  House. 
But  the  people  have  had  a  chance  to  divide  into 
two  congregations  and  each  has  had  the  stirring 
and  the  consoling  effects  of  much  moral 
exhortation. 

During  a  year  when  we  are  expressing  our- 
selves oftenest  in  political  phraseology,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  power  that  straight,  vigorous 
preaching  has.  The  .American  public  was 
reared  on  it  from  the  beginning.  For  genera- 
tion after  generation   the  preacher  was  the 


great  man  in  our  life;  and,  if  the  pulpit  seem 
to-day  to  have  fewer  commanding  men  than 
it  once  had,  it  has  more  men  of  a  fair 
degree  of  power,  and  the  masses  are  as  much 
swayed  by  the  exhorter,  perhaps,  as  the  masses 
ever  were.  It  makes  little  practical  difference 
whether  he  preach  from  a  pulpit  or  from  the 
WTiite  House  or  from  the  prairies  of  Nebraska; 
for  preaching  is  preaching,  and  the  masses, 
even  if  they  seem  careless  of  the  pulpit, 
are  yet  mightily  swayed  by  vigorous  moral 
exhortation. 

CAN  MR.  TAFT  BR£AK  THE  SOLID  SOUTH? 

IT  SO  happened  that  the  first  speech 
which  may  fairly  be  called  a  campaign 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Taft  was  a  few  sentences 
spoken  from  the  platform  of  a  car  to  a  crowd 
at  a  Virginian  railroad  station;  and  he  told 
his  hearers  that,  if  they  could  break  the  solid 
South,  they  would  do  a  great  good  to  the 
nation. 

Very  true;  and  more  than  that  —  there  is 
a  fighting  chance  that  Tennessee  or  North 
Carolina  may  be  carried  by  Mr.  Taft -a 
fighting  chance  rather  than  a  probability 
perhaps,  but  surely  a  chance  good  enough  to 
warrant  a  stiff  fight.  The  old  reasons  for 
Democratic  solidity  no  longer  exist.  There 
is  no  longer  danger  of  ** Negro  supremacy"; 
there  is  no  longer  danger  of  a  force  bill;  there 
is  no  "danger"  of  any  sort  in  voting  for  Mr. 
Taft  against  Mr.  Bryan.  The  only  party 
difference  in  doctrine  is  the  difference  on  the 
tariff;  and  that  is  at  present  a  theoretical 
rather  than  a  practical  difference,  because  Mr. 
Taft  is  in  favor  of  some  reductions  and  a 
Democratic  President  could  not  cause  very 
sweeping  reductions  until  an  income-tax  could 
be  framed  that  should  stand  the  test  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Meantime,  there  are  more 
pressing  reasons  why  many  business  men  in  the 
South  prefer  Mr.  Taft  to  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
foremost  of  which  is  their  lack  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Bryan's  judgment.  At  some  time  he 
has  done  violence  in  his  declarations  of  pur- 
pose to  very  nearly  ever\'  sound  business  and 
financial  j)rinciplc;  and  the  business  men  of 
the  South  are  now  by  far  more  influential 
than  they  have  before  been  since  the  Ci\il 
War.  They  have  built  and  are  building  the 
new  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  Union;  they 
are  closely  allied  in  interests  and  in  thought 
with  financial  and  commercial  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;  and  the\'  have  broader 
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views  of  affairs  and  of  financial  and  political 
policies  than  the  politicians  have. 

The  upland  part  of  the  South  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  Republicanism 
of  Mr.  Taft  is  closely  akin  to  the  old  Whig 
party.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  violent 
change  for  the  men  of  this  generation  to  go 
back  to  the  political  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Most  of  all,  the  more  liberal  men  of  these 
states  are  ver\'  tired  of  being  counted  as 
sheep  by  their  political  leaders.  Many  of  them 
showed,  by  voting  for  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
that  they  distrusted  Mr.  Bryan.  They  have 
surely  not  recanted.  Many  of  them  protested 
against  his  second  nomination  and  even  more 
earnestly  against  his  third  nomination;  and 
their  protests  were  unheeded.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  political  managers  as  of  no 
account  —  were  practically  suppressed. 

These  forces  that  make  against  a  continua- 
tion of  Southern  solidity  would  at  the  last 
Presidential  election  have  carried  some  of 
these  Southern  states  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if 
his  party  had  had  even  a  decent  pretense 
of  respectable  management  in  the  South; 
for  in  most  of  these  states  the  Republican 
managers  have  been  merely  disgraceful  office- 
brokers,  and  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his 
wish  to  break  the  solid  South  and  with  his 
popularity  among  the  Southern  people,  did 
not  succeed  in  changing  the  character  of 
these  organizations.  If  men  of  standing  and 
of  energy  take  the  party  in  hand  in  such  states 
as  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  they  can 
be  carried  against  a  Br>'anized  Democratic 
party  in  191 2,  if  not  this  year. 

And  such  a  breach  in  the  South  would  be 
the  best  possible  thing  for  the  Democratic 
party.  It  would  force  it  to  develop  leaders  of 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  kind.  In  fact,  a  very 
large  numlDcr  of  the  Southern  Democratic 
leaders  and  newsi)apers  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination.  Most  of  them  will  sup- 
j)ort  him  for  reasons  of  party  regularity;  but 
the  support  of  some  of  the  strongest  of  them 
will  be  only  perfunctory. 

A  SOUTHERlf  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Luke  E.  Wright, 
of  Tennessee,  to  succeed  Mr.  Taft  as 
Secretary  of  War  has  a  double  political  mean- 
ing —  it  indicates  Mr.  Roosevelt's  encouraging 
attitude  toward  liberal  political  views  in  the 
South,  and  nodoubt  it  hints  with  equal  plainness 
of  Mr.  Taft's  attitude.    If  fit  men  in  the  South- 


em  States  by  their  services  and  by  their 
liberality  of  opinion  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  recognition  and  influence,  recognition 
and  influence  and  opportunities  for  wide  public 
uesfulness  will  come  to  them. 

Mr.  Wright  comes  of  Southern  stock;  his 
father  sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Tennessee; 
and  as  a  boy  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier.  The 
story  is  told  that  when  word  was  brought  to 
him  during  the  battle  of  Stone  River  that  his 
brother  had  been  killed,  he  ordered  the  mes- 
S2nger  to  carry  his  body  to  the  rear,  and  did  not 
turn  back  himself.  After  the  war  he  became 
a  lawyer  in  Memphis;  then  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county  ("attorney-general' 'of  the  county, 
they  call  it  in  Tennessee) ;  and  his  official  life 
gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  show  his  courage. 
Once  he  prevented  a  l)aiching  by  vigorous 
speech. 

In  1896,  having  all  his  life  been  a  Democrat, 
he  supported  Palmer  and  Buckner.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  as  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  In  this  service  he  rose  by 
successive  promotions  to  be  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  succeeding  Mr. 
Taft;  and  two  years  ago  he  became  our 
first  Ambassador  to  Japan.  After  a  year's 
service  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  again 
took  up  the  law. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  political  solidity 
of  the  South  is  that  it  prevents,  many  of  its 
able  men  —  men  like  Mr.  Wright  —  from 
seeing  national  problems  and  from  becoming 
interested  in  large  policies.  His  experience  in 
the  Philippines  gave  him  a  larger  outlook  on 
national  tasks  and  opportunities  than  men  can 
have  under  cover  of  a  "solid"  party  provin- 
cialism. The  mere  partisan  difference  between 
a  Republican  and  a  Democrat  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  such  a  wider 
experience  and  wider  vision. 

TWO  POLITICAL  PROMISES 

ON  NOVEMBER  7,  1900,  just  after  Mr. 
Bryan's  defeat  the  second  time  by  Mr. 
McKinley,  he  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Merrill,  of  Kansas  City: 

"Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  condolence. 
The  defeat  was  a  severe  one;  you  all  did  nobly. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  ask  the  party  to  consider 
me  again  for  the  Presidency.  I  led  them  to  defeat 
four  years  ago  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for 
any  one  man." 
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Yet  four  years  later  —  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  — 
he  was  present  at  the  National  Democratic 
convention,  not  perhaps  openly  seeking  the 
nomination  but  surely  embarrassing  the  con- 
vention in  its  effort  to  select  a  strong  sound- 
money  candidate,  and  willing  (if  it  should  so 
turn  out)  to  run  again;  and,  since  that  time,  he 
openly  sought  a  third  nomination  continuously 
till  the  convention  met. 

On  the  night  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election  to 
the  Presidency  he  gave  out  this  statement  to  the 
public  : 

"On  the  fourth  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served 
three  and  one-half  years,  and  this  three  and  one- 
half  years  constitutes  my  first  term.  The  wise 
custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms 
regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination." 

There  is  a  technical  difference  between  the 
two  statements.  One  was  made  directly  only 
to  an  individual,  and  the  other  was  made,  as 
it  were,  directly  to  the  whole  people.  But 
this  is  a  technical  rathe  than  a  real  differ- 
ence. Andthere  is  a  very  real  difference  be- 
tween the  ways  in  which  these-  two  men  kept 
these  voluntary  promises. 

A  PERSONALLY  CLEAN  CAMPAIGN 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
campaign  will  be  a  campaign  not  only 
of  decency  but  of  dignity.  The  personal 
character  of  the  candidates  puts  it  on  that 
level,  and  their  bearing  will  keep  it  so.  This 
may  be  called  a  negative  \irlue,  but  it  is  a 
very  real  one.  T*^  is  of  inestimable  value  that 
no  campaign  orator  or  newspaper  can  have  an 
excuse  to  indulge  in  scandal  or  in  personal 
abuse. 

More  than  this  can  be  said.  Both  candi- 
dates deport  themselves  as  simple  American 
gentlemen.  There  is  no  pomp  or  affectation, 
no  display  of  wealth  (for  neither  is  a  rich  man), 
no  personal  provocation  to  a  division  of  the 
people  into  social  classes.  In  these  ways  the 
campaign  has  begun  and  will  end  as  befits 
us  —  a  personally  clean  contest  of  good 
feeling. 

DO  CONVENTIONS  REFLECT  PUBLIC  OPINION? 

THE  national  political  conventions  take 
on  more  and  more  the  character  of 
great  howling  shows,  with  prearranged  hours 
of  applause,  with  armies  of  marching  men 
carrying  banners  and  pictorial  devices,  with 


especial  yells  and  songs  written  for  the 
occasion,  with  elaborate  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  candidates,  and  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  novel  devices  to  create  a  public 
furor. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  things,  the  conventions, 
unwieldy  mobs  as  they  are,  continue  to  act 
pretty  accurately  as  the  managers  of  the  parties 
direct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  at  Denver 
and  at  Chicago  the  men  were  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  whom  the  managers  of  each 
party  preferred;  and  all  the  diversions  of 
those  who  wished  to  produce  different  results 
had  no  effect.  And  there  is  no  reason,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  to  suppose  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  parties  desired  different  candi- 
dates. If  it  did,  it  made  no  such  desire 
known.  The  managers  seem  to  have  had  (as 
nearly  as  they  ever  have)  the  masses  of  their 
parties  behind  them,  or  in  good  control. 

If  the  nominations  for  the  vice- Presidency 
were  made  by  trades  and  for  other  reasons 
than  the  highest  fitness  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency,  this  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
public  sentiment;  for  the  public  sentiment 
of  neither  party  took  the  trouble,  before  the 
conventions  met,  even  seriously  to  discuss 
men  for  this  post. 

After  all,  huge  and  noisy  and  apparently 
lawless  as  these  great  conventions  have  become, 
they  yet  seem  to  be  as  good  a  rough  expression 
of  the  public  will  of  each  party  as  the  parties 
have  ever  had  or  can  hope  to  have.  Both 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  demanded  or 
accepted  by  their  parties  months  before  the 
conventions  met,  and  there  was  at  no  time 
any  serious  probability  that  any  other  result 
would   be  reached. 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  PERSONALITY 

MR.  CLEVELAND,  while  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  declaring  with  invincible 
directness  that  men  who  would  not  pilfer 
private  money  had  no  hesitation  in  misappro- 
priating public  funds,  and  therein'  setting  a 
high  standard  for  municipal  government; 
Mr.  Cleveland,  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
provoking  the  despair  of  political  workers 
because,  as  one  of  them  declared  in  a  famous 
phrase:  "What  can  you  do  with  such  a  man? 
he  wants  nothing";  then  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
President  sending  a  radical  tariff  reform  mes- 
sage against  the  advice  of  all  the  political 
managers;  insisting  on  civil-service  reform 
against  the  hungry  cry  of  his  party;  maintaining 
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the  credit  of  the  Government  by  vetoing  bad 
money  measures  and  by  the  purchase  of  gold 
from  a  syndicate  organized  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
whereby  he  incurred  the  savage  criticism  of  all 
greenbackers  and  unsound-money  men  of 
whatever  feather  and  forfeited  the  loyalty  of 
his  own  party;  again  vetoing  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  private  pension  bills  because  a 
little  bill  that  is  bad  is  as  bad  as  a  bad  big  bill; 
again  suffering  and  even  provoking  defeat 
rather  than  make  compromise  on  tariff  reform 
or  on  sound  currency;  then  receiving  a  third 
nomination  not  because  he  sought  it  but 
because  he  had  shown  these  qualities  of  courage 
and  stability  of  conviction;  again  giving  the 
Monroe  doctrine  a  new  lease  of  life  —  keeping 
it  vital  —  by  a  courageous  reminder  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  Venezuelan  dispute,  which  Great 
Britain  took;  at  last  going  out  of  office  amid 
the  ungrateful  denunciation  of  his  own  party, 
then  swept  off  its  feet  by  the  craze  for  unsound 
money,  and  settling  down  in  a  quiet  academic 
town  to  await,  with  dignity  and  serenity,  the 
just  judgment  of  the  people  —  a  just  judgment 
that  came  in  full  measure  even  before  his  death. 
It  was  a  full,  well-rounded  career — the  career 
of  one  of  the  strongest  personalities  in  modem 
political  life  and  of  one  of  the  three  or  four 
of  our  really  great  Presidents,  of  a  man  of 
unwavering  convictions  and  of  the  stanchest 
courage.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  that  reflects 
glory  on  American  life,  and  whose  memory  all 
sturdy  Americans  honor  and  revere,  irrespective 
to  party  or  creed. 

"  UNCLE  REMUS,"  AS  AN  IMMORTAL 

IT  IS  an  interesting  fact  to  recall,  now  that 
Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  dead,  that 
the  popularity  of  "Uncle  Remus"  greatly 
surprised  him,  and  that  he  never  quite  under- 
stood it.  The  stories  were  familiar  to  all 
Southern  people;  some  of  them  had  been 
written  down  before  Mr.  Harris  was  bom; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  appear  in  almost  all 
languages  and  arc  but  part  of  the  general  folk- 
lore of  many  races;  and  pretentious  and  self- 
conscious  literary  use  of  some  of  them  had  been 
made  and  is  yet  now  and  then  made.  Why,  then, 
when  he  did  nothing  more  than  transcribe 
them  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  writing  them 
down  as  a  part  of  the  day's  routine  newspaper 
work,  did  they  begin  to  travel  around  the  world, 
and  when  put  in  book  form  become  a  sort  of 
classic? 
Mr.  Harris  had  only  this  right  to  them  —  the 


right  that  genius  has  to  anything  that  it  seizes 
on  and  makes  a  joy  forever.  In  this  case  it 
was  the  divine  right  of  a  perfect  self-restraint. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  litera- 
ture than  to  tell  a  simple  stor)'  simply.  That 
he  did,  and  he  did  it  with  such  high  art  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  any  art  at  all. 

Modest  —  even  painfully  shy  —  of  homely 
looks  and  ways  and  speech,  as  sincere  a  soul  as 
ever  lived,  a  man  of  high,  humble  thought, 
of  clear  literary  judgments,  home-keeping, 
given  to  brooding  but  full  of  humor,  loving 
the  soil  and  all  that  grew  out  of  it  and  all  that 
lived  on  it,  when  he  prematurely  passed  there 
went  from  us  one  of  the  few  men  whose  skill 
in  speech  was  fundamental  and  whose  **mere 
transcription"  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  Negroes 
will  give  delight  as  long  as  American  childhood 
is  genuine.  *' Uncle  Remus"  is  as  sure 
of  immortality  as  any  creation  of  our  literature. 

THE  SOLVING  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION 

THE  problem  of  aerial  navigation  is  solved. 
The  practical  airship  that  may  be  used 
by  anybody  for  pleasure  or  for  commercial 
purposes  has  not  yet  come;  but  we  may  have 
it  sooner  than  you  imagine.  We  are,  perhaps, 
no  further  from  it  than  we  were  from  the 
general  use  of  steamboats  when  Fulton  made 
his  first  demonstration  or  than  we  were  from 
the  general  use  of  the  bicycle  when  the  first 
high-wheel  machine  was  used. 

Already  airships  are  sufficiently  practical 
to  be  of  use  in  war;  and,  if  a  war  should  break 
out,  the  belligerent  Governments  would  use 
them  instantly.  For  war  use  the  dirigible 
balloon  would  come  at  once  into  service. 

The  German  dirigible  war  balloon,  upon 
which  Count  Zeppelin  has  been  at  work,  on 
July  1st  sailed  for  twelve  hours  over  the 
forests,  valleys,  and  lakes  of  the  German-Swiss 
frontier,  carrying  a  crew  of  a  dozen  men  and 
twelve  passengers.  It  headed  directly  against 
winds,  withstood  sudden  gusts,  and  flew  at 
the  speed  of  an  express  train  in  running  with 
them.  This  particular  airship  became  at 
once  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
statesmen  of  all-  Europe.  This  was  a  public 
demonstration;  and  private  experiments  are 
all  the  while  carried  on  by  other  Governments. 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  work  in 
aeronautics  is  with  aeroplanes.  The  Aerial 
Experiment  Association  is  helping  to  develop 
the  aeroplane  by  open  work  of  experimentation 
at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  under  the  leadership 
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of  that  veteran  inventor  and  enthusiast,  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  The  little  town 
has  become  a  sort  of  institution.  It  has  become 
a  centre  for  airship  development  and  construc- 
tion whither  inventors  of  flying  machines  and 
students  of  the  fascinating  new  science  go. 
The  Experiment  Association,  founded  and 
financed  by  Mrs.  Bell,  studies  and  tries  new 
ideas  in  the  construction  of  flying  machines 
of  all  kinds.  The  aeroplane  June  Bug, 
which  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtiss  of  the  Association 
designed,  flew  a  mile  on  July  4th,  the  first 
long  public  flight  of  an  aeroplane  in  America. 
Although  this  aeroplane  is  probably  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  finished  machines  that  the 
Wright  brothers  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  will 
presently  have  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  at  the  tests 
for  the  Government,  Mr.  Curtiss  was  able 
to  make  a  complete  circle  with  it,  and  failed 
to  make  a  second  turn  only  because  he  had  not 
yet  learned  to  judge  the  exact  angle  at  which 
to  tip  the  machine.  Mr.  Curtiss  improved 
so  much  upon  a  quarter-mile  straight  flight 
made  two  weeks  before  that  his  success 
probably  proves  that  aeroplanes  may  soon  be 
manufactured  upon  which  flights  near  the 
ground  will  be  safe  and  easy  for  persons  of 
ordinary  skill.  Under  a  forfeit  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  the  Wright  brothers  and 
Mr.  Herring  must  deliver  to  the  Government 
aeroplanes  that  at  the  Fort  Myer  test  can  fly 
for  an  hour  with  two  men  and  a  gasoline 
supply  for  125  miles,  making  for  a  given 
distance  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

FRUGAL  TOWNSMEN  AND  SPENDING  FARMERS 

IT  IS  quite  im]X)ssible  to  measure  the  saving 
of  a  great  j)eople  when  that  people  begins 
to  economiz.e.  But  perhaps  no  other  single 
item  available  is  more  suggestive  of  the  frugality 
of  the  last  half-year  than  the  shrinkage  of  about 
$10,000,000  in  the  Government's  receipts 
from  customs  and  internal  revenues.  Out  of 
four  dollars  received  in  May,  1907,  from 
customs  receipts,  the  Government  lost  more 
than  a  dollar  in  May,  1908.  The  big  shrink- 
age was  in  luxuries.  The  French  dressmakers, 
the  Italian  wine  merchants,  the  continental 
jewelers  sold  us  less  of  their  wares.  The 
American  consumer  cut  down  his  expenses  by 
cutting  out  the  foreign  goods  that  cost,  perhaps, 
a  fourth  more  than  the  corresponding  domestic 
product. 

How  much  of  such  reductions  was  forces!  by 
the  fall  of  incomes  and  of  salaries  and   the 


shutting  down  of  great  industries  no  one  may 
measure;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  sphrit  of 
economy  has  gone  much  farther  than  the  actual 
loss  of  income.  The  summer  resorts  give 
similar  evidence.  Along  one  very  popular 
lake,  the  cheaper  and  middle-priced  hotels 
and  boarding*houses  this  summer  are  doing 
a  better  business  than  usual,  but  the  high-priced 
hotels,  at  which  one  had  to  engage  rooms 
months  ahead  in  1906  and  1907,  have  lost 
patronage.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  many 
persons  who  used  to  go  to  these  are  this  year 
taking  quarters  not  perhaps  less  comfortable 
but  less  luxurious. 

But  there  are  some  interesting  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  greater  economy  in  spending 
and  living.  For  instance,  a  large  piano  dealer 
declares  that  he  is  selling  fewer  pianos  to  the 
rich  than  he  sold  last  year,  but  that  the  farmers 
are  buying  nearly  twice  as  many  as  they  bought 
in  1907.  The  centre  of  this  business  is  swing- 
ing away  from  the  cities  and  into  the  rural 
communities.  The  farmer  had  good  crops 
last  year;  he  sold  them  at  the  best  prices  on 
record;  and  he  seems  likely  to  have  the  same 
experience  this  year.  If  he  can  afford  to  buy 
a  piano,  nobody  begrudges  him.  Not  only  does 
he  deserve  it,  but  he  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
prosperity  of  other  classes  of  workers  as  well. 

A  DAZZLING  FUTURE  FOR  THE   FARMER 

AND  an  even  greater  opportunity  awaits 
the  American  farmer.  Mr.  Hays,  the 
Assistant-Secretar>'  of  Agriculture,  reminds  us 
in  his  article  in  this  magazine  on  **The  Ameri- 
can Farmer  Feeding  the  World,"  that  a 
shortage  in  the  wheat  crop  of  our  Western 
States  may  cause  hunger  on  the  Ganges  or 
the  Yangtsekiang.  Still,  the  American  farmer's 
first  duty  is  to  feed  the  American  people. 
While  his  surplus  which  is  sold  abroad  is 
enormously  large  when  measured  in  dollars, 
it  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
quantities  consumed  within  the  United  States. 
We  consume  seven-eighths  of  all  that  the 
farmer  produces.  With  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation our  farms  must  produce  a  great  deal 
more  —  how  much  more  few  men  have 
realized.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  has  made  the 
following  estimate  of  our  future  population: 
in  1910,  95  millions;  in  1920,  117  millions; 
in  1930,  142  millions;  in  1940,  170  millions; 
in  1950,  200  millions.  All  these  must  be  fed 
from  the  farm.  And  this  hints  of  the  farmers' 
great   future. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
our  yearly  consumption  of  agricultural  products 
is,  broadly  speaking,  $60  per  capita  at  the 
present  time.  On  this  basis,  using  Mr.  Hill's 
estimates  of  the  population,  the  value  of  farm 
products  needed  for  home  consumption  will 
be  about  as  follows:  In  1920,  7  billions  of 
dollars:  in  1930,  8i  billions,  in  1940,  10 
billions,  in  1950,  12  billions. 

The  farmer  will  have  the  task  of  raising 
twelve  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
products  for  our  own  use  in  1950,  and  something 
over  for  the  hungry  multitudes  in  less  produc- 
tive parts  of  the  world.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  outlines  the  way  in  which  this 
may  be  brought  about: 

(i)  We  must  add  two-thirds  to  our  farm 
acreage.  In  1900  we  had  about  840  million 
acres  in  farms,  of  which  415  million  acres 
were  productive  and  425  million  unimproved. 
The  year  1950  will  probably  demand  an  im- 
provoi  acreage  of  700  million  acres. 

(2)  We  must  also  add  two-thirds  to  our 
product  per  acre  —  that  is,  we  must  increase 
the  average  from  $11  to  $20  per  acre.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  more  serious  problem.  The 
Department  proposes  to  solve  it  by  teaching 
the  farmer  to  farm. 

To  what  extent  the  farmer's  profit  will 
increase,  one  economist  may  guess  as  well  as 
another.  But,  as  the  demand  made  on  every 
acre  becomes  severer,  better  culture  will  be 
likely  to  bring  larger  and  larger  net  profits. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  future,  farming  will  be- 
come the  most  profitable  of  the  industries. 

HOW  THRIFT  GETS  THE  BETTj^R  OF  BAD  TIMES 

WHILE  business  is  yet  below  the  normal 
and  the  wages  or  the  work  of  many 
workers  is  cut,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
every  savings  bank  in  New  York  City  but  one 
has  set  its  annual  interest  rate  for  the  current 
six  months  at  4  per  cent.  In  many  cases  that  is 
an  advance  of  one  half  of  i  per  cent,  over  the 
rate  in  the  previous  six  months;  and  in  general 
it  is  an  advance  over  the  rates  of  two  years  ago, 
when  most  of  the  banks  paid  their  depositors 
3  or  3 1  per  cent. 

Thus  the  thrifty,  whether  they  have  little  or 
much,  gain  by  the  disaster  of  the  many.  The 
chief  reason  for  raising  the  savings-banks* 
interest  rates  is  the  low  prices  of  high-class 
bonds.  The  high  interest-rate  on  mortgages 
has  made  it  possible  for  these  very  conservative 
savings  banks  to  get  larger  returns  from  their 


money  by  loiding  it  on  mortgages  than  by 
buying  bonds;  and  the  depositors  share  in  that 
prosperity. 

There  is  no  financial  institution  in  our  land 
that  deserves  more  praise  and  support  than  the 
savings  bank,  under  strict  regulation  and  good 
management.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Cleveland,  while  he  was  Governor  of  New 
York,  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the 
state  by  his  veto  of  a  measure  that  might  have 
weakened  the  safeguards  of  these  banks.  The 
principle  upon  which  he  based  his  veto  has 
become  a  fixed  policy,  in  law  and  in  practice  — 
that  the  savings  of  this  people  shall  be  sacred. 

A  POSSIBLE  OREAT  RAILROAD  LABOR  WAR 

A  DOZEN  great  railroads  have  reduced 
their  dividends,  thereby  cutting  off 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  stockholders. 
Among  them  are  such  standard  roads  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
&  Santa  F^.  The  dividends  that  some  of  them 
formerly  paid  ought  never  to  have  been  so  high, 
and  the  reductions  are  simply  corrections  of 
error.  But  in  every  case  the  reduction  was 
caused  by  loss  of  revenues. 

Meantime,  railroad  labor  has  continued  to 
receive  practically  its  former  wages.  It  has 
been  possible  for  the  railroads  to  lay  off  a 
great  many  men  in  the  yards,  and  even  in  the 
shops,  and  this,  too,  without  provoking  a 
labor  war.  But  the  intention  to  cut  the  wages 
of  organized  railroad  labor  in  the  spring  was 
abandoned,  partly  because  the  railroads  did 
not  wish  —  and  did  not  dare  —  to  bring  about 
a  conflict,  and  partly  because  they  knew  that 
they  would  be  opposed  not  merely  by  organized 
labor  but  also  by  the  politicians  in^his  election 
year. 

The  laborer  and  the  investor  are  theoretic- 
ally partners  in  the  railroad  business.  They 
are  supposed  to  share  alike  in  the  profits  of 
good  times,  and  in  the  losses  of  bad  times. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  good  times,  the  labor 
cry  was  for  an  equal  share  in  the  profits,  and 
labor  carried  its  point.  Wages  moved  up 
steadily.  In  some  cases  the  stockholder 
received  a  larger  increase  than  the  laborer, 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  increase  in  pay-rolls  was 
proportionately  larger  than  the  increase  in 
dividends. 

But  now  dividends  have  come  down.  Yet 
wages,  say  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  politicians, 
must  not  come  down.  *The  labor  unions  stand 
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against  reductions  of  income  that  have  over- 
taken most  other  classes.  In  the  main  they 
have  succeeded,  although  there  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  number  employed. 
As  the  repair-shop  dropped  to  half-time,  men 
had  to  seek  jobs  elsewhere.  As  the  road-gang 
was  lessened,  more  men  sought  markets  for 
their  labor.  Thus,  gradually,  idle  laborers 
increased.  But  for  the  savings  of  their  men,  the 
unions  would  now, perhaj)s,  face  a  dilemma  that 
is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  The  danger 
may  be  averted  this  year.  Perhaps  the  crops 
will  make  heavy  demands  for  laborers.  Already 
thousands  of  men  are  going  back  to  the  shops 
to  put  the  cars  in  commission  for  hauling  them. 
But  sup|X)se  that  prosperity  returns  next  year, 
what  then? 

The  stockholders'  dividends  will  again  begin 
to  go  up  to  the  level  of  1907.  But  the  wages  are 
already  as  great  as  they  were  in  prosperous 
times.  Will  the  worker  still  demand  that  with 
every  increase  of  dividends  his  rate  of  wages 
shall  advance?  Most  likely  he  will.  If  he 
do,  he  will,  in  effect,  demand  that  he  be  not  a 
partner  with  the  stockholder,  on  the  old  basis, 
but,  as  it  were,  a  preferred  partner,  insisting 
that  his  revenue  continue  alike  through  hard 
times  and  good,  even  though  the  stockholder 
pay  the  bill  in  hard  times. 

Many  students  of  railroad  economics  fear 
a  severe  clash  of  these  forces  at  the  next 
industrial  crisis  -  probably  with  the  next  crop 
failure.  Meantime  lalK)r  now  has  the  railroads 
at  a  disadvantage  and  such  a  situation  is  likely 
at  some  time  to  cause  great  trouble,  for  neither 
labor  unions  nor  politicians  can  permanently 
thwart  great  economic  forces. 

THE  MANUFACTURER   AND   HIS    OPPORTUNITY 

• 

IT  SEEMS  good  to  us  in  this  Overseas 
Number  to  say  a  few  words  in  sober 
earnestness  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
In  many  respects  you  arc  the  most  favored 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  You  carry  on 
your  business  in  a  country  whose  laws  not  only 
protect  it  but  foster  it  —  many  people  think 
that  they  have  fostered  it  to  an  unwarrantcxl 
degree.  Most  of  the  materials  from  which 
your  goods  are  made  come  from  our  own  soil, 
while  your  foreign  competitor  is  often  com- 
pelled to  buy  his  materials  in  our  market  and 
then  pay  the  freight  across  the  Atlantic.  No 
country  is  more  blessed  with  the  power  to  turn 
factory  wheels.  Even  the  labor  problem 
works  out  in  your  favor,  though  you  may  be 


forced  to  pay  higher  wages.  You  get  more 
for  your  money;  your  workmen  are  of  a 
higher  grade  and  they  produce  more  for  what 
they  get.  Besides,  immigration  is  constantly 
placing  at  your  service  some  of  the  very  men 
whose  work  has  helped  to  build  the  export 
trade  of  Europe.  Their  skill  in  manufacture 
becomes  yours.  Meanwhile,  in  inventive  genius 
and  commercial  daring  you  recognize  no 
superiors.  All  in  all,  it  looks  as  if  the  odds 
were  mostly  in  your  favor.  Certainly  you 
can  make  goods  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as 
anybody  else. 

II 

If  you  make  a  product  of  general  use  and 
do  not  sell  it  all  over  the  world,  you  cannot 
lay  blame  on  the  scarcity  of  markets.  You 
made  a  great  mistake  if  you  laid  aside  your 
geography  along  w^ith  your  other  schoolbooks; 
for  commercial  geography  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  studies  in  the  world  to  a  man  with 
a  useful  article  to  sell.  Do  you  make  things 
to  eat  or  to  wear  ?  Look  at  each  of  the  conti- 
nents in  turn  and  see  what  a  small  percentage 
of  what  they  eat  and  wear  is  made  by  them- 
selves. Do  you  make  .some  sort  of  a  tool  or 
machine  to  work  with?  Look  at  Asia,  at 
Africa,  at  South  America,  and  see  how  few 
factories  of  any  kind  are  there  at  work.  These 
continents  are  great  markets  because  they 
have  not  reached  the  stage  of  civilization  where 
they  have  factories  of  their  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  Europe  and  Australia  are  great  markets 
because  they  have  advanced  to  a  state  of 
civilization  where  they  want  a  great  many 
things  that  they  cannot  profitably  make  for 
themselves.  The  whole  wide  w^orld,  Ihere- 
.  fore,  is  your  market  -  if  you  are  a  manu- 
facturer with  an  imagination. 

Ill 

If  the  products  of  your  factories  are  not 
represented  in  the  growing  list  of  American 
exports,  you  certainly  cannot  blame  the 
shipping  facilities.  Grant  that  we  have  no 
great  mercantile  marine  of  our  own:  what 
of  that  ?  The  harbors  are  full  of  boats  ready 
to  take  your  goods  anywhere  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  Here  are  some  interesting  facts  about 
shipping  facilities,  and  they  are  offered  not  so 
much  for  information  as  for  stimulus: 

(i)  In  the  article  on  '*The  Freighters  of 
the  Seas*'  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that   the  greatest   fleet  in   existence  touches 
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the  shores  of  the  United  States  at  nine 
points  and  places  at  your  command,  directly 
or  indirectly,  its  376  ships  operating  68  dis- 
tinct services,  offering  to  give  you  a  through 
bill  of  lading  to  every  important  port  in  the 
world.  If  you  are  so  modest  in  your  ambition 
as  to  aspire  to  make  use  only  of  the  vessels 
of  this  one  fleet,  your  factories  and  your  ship- 
ping clerks  will  nevertheless  have  a  busy  time. 

(2)  Take  another  unit  of  transportation  — 
the  sailing-list  of  a  single  firm  of  shipping 
agents,  referred  to  in  the  article  on  "American 
Trading  Around  the  World."  It  shows  that 
in  one  month  you  might  have  shipped  your 
goods  through  this  firm  in  220  vessels  leaving 
New  York  City  and  97  vessels  sailing  from 
other  American  ix)rts  —  an  average  of  more 
than  ten  a  day.  A  manufacturer  with  an 
ambition  large  enough  to  utilize  even  this 
unit  of  transportation  would  make  something 
of  a  stir  in  the  world. 

(3)  For  the  manufacturer  with  an  ambition 
yet  more  colossal,  this  horizon  widens  out  to 
infinity.  These  317  steamers  from  the  United 
States  went  mostly  to  European  ports,  there 
to  connect  with  other  lines  that  sailed  away 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Keeping  clear  of 
statistical  lists  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  many  important  European 
ports  within  that  month,  let  us  offer  this 
Najx)leon  of  commerce  a  shipping  unit  in  the 
form  of  the  sailing  list  of  just  one  firm  of 
British  shipping  agents,  to  supplement  that 
of  the  American  firm.  The  month  is  taken 
at  random  and  the  only  vessels  included  are 
those  for  which  cargo  was  being  publicly 
solicited. 

Taking  first  the  ships  clearing  for  European 
ports,  it  happens  that  all  on  this  list  had  their 
prows  turned  southward.  There  were  53 
for  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a  squadron  of 
42  for  cities  along  the  Mediterranean.  Nearly 
as  many  more  were  ready  to  carry  merchandise 
to  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  in  the  Levant. 
These  were  only  the  steamship  connections 
in  Great  Britain,  remember,  and  practically 
every  one  of  them  connected  at  the  outer  end 
with  a  railroad  that  wound  its  way  into,  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

WTiat  were  the  opportunities  of  a  Lowell 
cotton-mill  making  textiles  for  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia?  Steamers  from  England  bound 
for  countries  east  of  Suez  went  through  the 
Canal  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  on  an  average. 
During  the  month  seven  turned  aside  for  ports 


on  the  Persian  Gulf,  39  went  full  steam  ahead 
for  Calcutta  and  Bombay;  13  others  were 
scheduled  to  call  at  Singapore  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  theoretically  open  doors  of  China 
and  Japan;  two  were  for  Batavia  and  one 
for  Manila  Bay. 

Take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer^  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  wide-awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  continent  of  Africa  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  white  man's  countr}\  The  coastwise  lights 
of  England  saw  more  ships  steaming  for 
Africa  in  one  month  than  for  Asia.  For  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  there  were  five;  for  East 
London,  Port  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape 
Town,  and  other  South  African  ports,  there 
were  thirty-three;  to  the  Barbary  Coast  went 
ten;  and  twenty  steamers  flying  the  Union 
Jack  carried  merchandise  to  the  growing  ports 
around  the  bulging  West  Coast,  to  return  with 
mahogany  and  ivory  and  palm-nuts  —  and 
cotton-bales  —  for  the  mother  country. 

The  American  would  not  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  vessels  that  cleared  for  Australasia, 
but  his  competitors  were.  There  were  about 
twenty  for  Melbourne,  and  nearly  as  many 
for  Auckland  and  neighboring  ports. 

The  magnitude  of  British  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  continent  to  the  south  of  us  is  shown 
in  the  smoke  of  its  steamers.  There  were 
twenty-six  from  England  to  the  River  Platte 
in  a  single  month,  nearly  one  a  day.  Twenty- 
three  went  to  Brazilian  ports,  fourteen  to  the 
Caribbean,  and  nine  direct  to  Central  America 
—  not  including  those  that  called  first  at  New 
York.  Only  twelve  were  destined  for  the 
Chilian  and  Peruvian  coast,  but  when  the 
gateway  of  Panama  is  eventually  opened,  the 
British  flag  will  probably  be  the  most  familiar. 

The  manufacturer  who  gets  raw  materials 
from  England,  or  from  other  ports  through 
trans-shipment,  could  have  supplied  his  factory 
for  a  long  time  with  the  clearances  for  New 
York  during  this  one  month.  Those  of  us 
who  have  nothing  to  export  and  only  occasional 
mail-matter  to  imix)rt  may  get  some  satis- 
faction out  of  the  glaring  fact  that  this  one  firm 
of  agents  had  more  steamers  booked  for  New 
York  than  for  any  other  ix)rt  in  the  world, 
and  many  more  for  the  United  States  than 
for  any  continent  except  Europe.  There 
were  nearly  forty  vessels  for  New  York, 
seventeen  for  Boston,  ten  for  Philadelphia, 
six  for  Baltimore,  three  for  Newport  News, 
four  for  New  Orleans,  and  one  bound  on  the 
long  voyage  around  to  San  Francisco.    There 
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were  also  five  for  Portland,  Oregon,  carrying 
cargoes  also  for  Canadian  points. 

(4)  Finally,  if  there  be  a  commercial  Alex- 
ander planning  worlds  to  conquer,  here  is  a 
slightly  different  list  —  the  unit  of  transpor- 
tation given  in  detail  by  "The  Exporter's 
Encyclopedia"  for  1908.  The  figures  in  this 
list  are  not  the  number  of  vessels  but  the 
number  of  different  routes  by  which  the 
American  manufacturer  might  ship  his  goods 
to  the  countries  named. 

Shipping  Routes  from  American  Ports 
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LITTLE   STORIES   OF  MEN  OF  ACTION 

FOR  ten  years  Toledo  has  claimed  a  smaller 
percentage  of  boys  in  court  and  in  the 
state  reform  school  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Union.  Its  youth  has  a  record  for  being  clean, 
thrifty,  and  free  from  vices.  Ever>'  Sunday 
afternoon  for  half  the  year  an  audience  of  a 
thousand  boys  comes  together  in  one  of  the 
theatres  to  listen  to  music  and  addresses  — 
"the  greatest  Sunday  School  in  America."  A 
building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  newsboys  is 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  with  $io,oco 
worth  of  furnishings,  on  a  $20,000  lot  —  all  the 
gift  of  citizens.  But  t!ic  real  credit  for  all  these 
results  belongs  to  a  business  man,  Mr.  John 
E.  Gunckel. 

He  began  his  work  for  boys  in  1892.  with  a 
Christmas  dinner  to  102  turbulent  newsboys. 
Two  years  later  he  had  them  organized.  In 
1903,  at  St.  Louis,  he  organized  the  National 
Newsboys'  Association.  Finally,  in  1906,  he 
retired  from  business  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Gunckel's  methods  are  based  on  a  perfect 
understanding  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
American  bov.    His  association  of  newsbovs 


in  Toledo  has  a  membership  of  6,267>  with 
every  one  of  whom  he  has  established  personal 
relations.  No* moral,  physical,  or  intellectual 
requirements  are  exacted  of  an  applicant  for 
membership,  but  no  boy  can  become  an  officer 
or  a  member  of  the  baseball  teams,  band,  cadet 
or  drum  corps  unless  he  refrains  from  swearing, 
stealing,  gambling,  King,  drinking,  and 
cigarettes.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, with  a  local  committee  of  sixteen  in 
charge  of  each,  and  these  local  committees  are 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
boys  straight.  A  record  is  kept  of  every 
member  and  when  a  complaint  is  received  it  is 
registered  in  a  book.  Here  are  some  of  the 
entries: 

**  Traded  his  National  badge  for  a  magic  lantern." 
"Foul  language."    "Smokes  cigarettes."    "Stole 

pipe  at   drug-store  on Street."    "Spoke 

disrespectfully  of  the  association."  "Stole  at 
five-and-ten-cent  store."  "Borrowed  money  of 
the  bartender  at  the  Bulldog  saloon."  ''  Insulting 
talk  to  a  man  on  the  street."  "  Out  late  nights." 
'Spoiled  a  street-vendor's  ice-cream."  "Abused 
the  privileges  of  the  playground."  "  Lied  to  Will 
Kerr's  mother."  "Ruined  Morris  Schiller's 
wheel." 

A  warning  card  is  sent  to  the  offender,  and 
the  local  committee  then  keeps  him  under  a 
mild  form  of  surveillance  until  it  can  endorse 
its  "  O.K."  opposite  the  complaint. 

The  distinction  of  this  work  —  and  the 
explanation  of  its  success  —  is  to  be  found  in 
the  man  who  has  organized  it  and  given  the 
later  years  of  his  life  to  it.  It  is  not  a  piece  of 
well-oiled  machiner>',  set  in  motion  by  an 
ingenious  inventor;  the  work  for  the  Toledo 
boys  is  hand-work.  Mr.  Gunckel's  relations 
to  the  boys  and  their  families  is  shown  by  a 
visitor's  description  of  his  helpful  work  for  a 
Syrian  family  of  eleven,  not  long  resident  in  this 
countr>'.  An  older  brother,  a  manly  fellow 
of  seventeen,  told  Mr.  Gunckel  one  day  that 
he  had  a  little  brother  who  was  getting  to  be 
*' tough."  Would  they  let  him  join  the  News- 
boys' Association  ?  Of  course  —  and  the  end 
of  the  swearing  was  in  sight.  Then  the  father 
came  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  make 
change,  excej)t  to  a  limited  extent;  would  Mr. 
Gunckel  teach  him?  Of  course.  Then  the 
mother  came  to  say  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  that  she  wanted  to  know.  Where  could 
she  buy  some  things  and  not  get  cheated? 
Would  he  tell  her?  Of  course.  What  could 
the  girls  do  to  help  the  family  while  in  poverty  ? 
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He  helped  them  also.  Every  member  of  the 
family  above  five  years  of  age  has  been  to 
Mr.  Gunckei  for  advice  or  help.  They  are 
now  clean,  physically  and  morally,  and  pros- 
perous because  he  has  taught  them  how  to  earn 
and  how  to  use  what  they  earn. 

n 

Grand  Rapids,  the  second  city  in  Michigan, 
has  recently  passed  through  a  revival  of 
righteousness  and  civic  beauty,  with  Professor 
Zueblin  of  Chicago  as  its  preacher.  The 
**  protracted  meeting"  lasted  only  a  week  but 
the  state  of  mind  that  produced  it  has  been 
forming  for  several  years. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
a  direct  primary  law,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  a  mayor  who  feared  not  the  bosses 
nor  regarded  party  politics.  He  cut  down 
the  number  of  departments  and  boards,  placed 
most  of  the  public  work  of  the  city  under  the 
direction  of  one  manager,  then  selected  the 
manager  from  a  neighboring  city  solely  on  the 
ground  of  his  fitness.  The  mayor  also  took 
the  city  schools  out  of  politics  by  taking  the 
election  of  the  board  of  education  out  of  the 
wards  and  entrusting  it  to  the  city — incidentally 
reducing  its  size  from  twenty-four  to  nine  mem- 
bers. Eventually  the  politicians  got  rid  of  the 
revolutionary  mayor,  but  the  city  refused  to  be 
led  back  to  its  old  ways. 

Grand  Rapids  had  also  a  board  of  trade, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  every  self-respecting 
city  has  one.  Its  chief  functions"  were  under- 
stood to  be  the  holding  of  a  picnic  ever>' 
summer  and  giving  a  dinner  every  winter. 
Four  years  ago  one  of  the  board's  committees 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  municipal  affairs, 
but  the  aldermen  told  the  committee  that  if 
it  would  look  after  trade  they  would  conduct 
the  city  government.  But  the  board  of  trade 
helped  to  revise  the  city  charter,  abated  the 
smoke  nuisance,  and  brought  the  billboards  into 
subjection. 

This  gradually  forming  state  of  mind  led  to 
a  desire  for  a  city  plan  —  a  plan  whereby 
Grand  Rapids  should  be  made  more  beautiful 
as  it  grew  larger.  The  board  wanted  $8,000  to 
spend  in  securing  experts  to  prepare  the  plan, 
but  the  aldermen  decided  that  a  commission 
of  citizens  could  do  it  just  as  well,  or  better. 
The  commission  spent  most  of  last  winter  in 
finding  out  that  it  was  not  equal  to  the  task. 

Then  the  committee  from  the  board  of  trade 
prepared  for  the  "protracted  meeting."    One 


of  the  newspapers  readily  agreed  to  publish  a 
long  series  of  articles  showing  what  other  cities 
had  done  in  city  planning.  Letters  were  sent 
to  every  kind  of  organization  in  the  city; 
placards  were  placed  in  the  street-cars  and 
shop-windows;  thousands  of  circulars  were 
distributed  by  means  of  the  school-children. 
One  week  before  the  revival,  the  mayor  told 
the  secretary  of  the  city-plan  commission  that 
the  year's  budget  was  the  largest  in  the  city's 
history  and  the  aldermen  could  not  be  expected 
to  favor  an  extra  appropriation.  But  the 
commission  went  on  working  and  brought  to 
Grand  Rapids  its  preacher. 

The  revival  began  on  Monday  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain  and  the  auditorium  was  not  more 
than  half  filled.  But  the  lecturer  went  on 
with  his  civic  sermons  by  day  and  his  lantern 
lectures  at  night  until,  by  Friday,  the  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  On  Saturday  a  confer- 
ence of  eighty  public-spirited  citizens  was  held; 
their  influence  was  then  focussed  on  the  alder- 
men. On  Monday  the  matter  came  before  the 
city  council  and  the  appropriation  for  a  city 
plan  was  added  to  the  budget.  Instead  of  a 
fight,  the  aldermen  passed  it  cheerfully,  even 
with  words  of  praise.  The  revival  had 
appropriately  ended  with  conversions  and  a 
collection  —  and  it  is  never  a  helpful  practice  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  conversions. 

Ill 

A  German  publisher  in  Newark,  N.  J. — ^Mr. 
Benedict  Prieth,  of  the  Freie  Zeitung — has 
has  furnished  an  object  lesson  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  abuses  growing  out  of  city  lighting. 
Instead  of  one  central  municipal  plant  controll- 
ing all  the  electric  power,  his  method  is  to  build 
a  number  of  smaller  plants,  each  of  which  shall 
serve  the  thickly  populated  neighborhood  of  a 
few  city  blocks. 

To  demonstrate  that  his  plan  rests  on  a 
sound  business  basis,  Mr.  Prieth  organized  a 
joint-stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
of  which  $40,000  was  reserved  for  future 
extensions.  With  the  remainder  the  company 
installed  engines  and  dynamos  to  furnish 
electricity  to  a  district  of  four  blocks  in  the 
heart  of  Newark.  The  rate  charged  —  6  J 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  —  is  about  three-fifths 
of  the  charge  made  by  the  public  service  cor- 
poration that  supplies  most  of  the  electricity 
used  in  that  city.  During  the  winter  the  exhaust 
steam  is  sold  for  heating  purposes  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  square  foot  of  radiator  surface. 
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for  the  season.  The  company's  estimated 
annual  income  is  $25,000  for  electricity  and 
$4,000  for  heating;  after  deducting  the  expendi- 
ture and  an  allowance  for  depreciation,  the 
net  profit  is  estimated  at  $11,000  on  the  active 
capital  of  $60,000.  The  experiment  seems 
to  rest,  therefore,  on  a  practical  basis.  At 
any  rate,  Newark  now  has  three  other  installa- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  way  of  relief  for  groups  of 
people  in  any  city  who  may  be  in  the  grip  of 
an  extortionate  monopoly.  The  requisite 
capital  is  not  large;  there  is  no  lack  of  available 
men  to  conduct  such  plants;  and  there  need  be 
no  dividends  on  watered  stock  to  be  met. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  wise  to 
include  prospective  customers  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  joint-stock  companies,  for  light 
and  power  corporations  have  a  way  of  cutting 
rates  for  a  year  or  two  in  their  efforts  to  head 
off  competitive  enterprises.  The  best  methods 
of  business  management  must  be  practiced; 
all  possible  economies  must  be  secured;  and  no 
surplus  energy  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
The  exhaust  steam  can  usually  be  utilized  for 
heating;  the  continuous  use  of  power  can  be 
insured  by  combining  business  houses  and 
residences  on  the  same  circuit ;  and  such  small 
accessories  as  motors  and  electric  stoves  and 
smoothing-irons  assume  large  proportions  in 
the  year*s  accounting.  The  current  during 
the  four  hours  following  midnight  can  generally 
be  sold  to  ice-plants,  chemical  factories,  and 
other  industrial  enterprises. 

An  energetic  leader  to  organize  the  company, 
and  good  business  management  in  its  operation 
—  these  are  the  requisites  for  securing  a  form 
of  relief  much  needcnl  in  many  American  cities. 

ABOUT  PERPETUATING  GREAT  FORTUNES 

THE  question  used  to  be  debated  much 
whether  great  fortunes  could  be  held 
intact  generation  after  generation  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  Many  have  now  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  third  and  even  the  fourth 
generation,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  arc  even  older. 
The  form  of  property  that  seems  most  likely  to 
be  held  together  during  a  long  period  of  changes 
of  ownership  is,  of  course,  real  estate;  and  the 
Astor  fortune  has  from  the  first  been  chiefly 
in  this  form.  Industrial  properties  are  more 
fickle,  for  they  require  a  continuity  of  good 
management. 

A  good  example  is  the  Gould  fortune. 
When  Jay  Gould  died,  he  left  to  his  heirs  an 


estate  worth  something  more  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  It  had  been  accumulated  in 
an  era  of  rough  financial  methods,  in  the  old 
"high-finance"  ways,  to  put  it  calmly.  It 
is  in  the  form  chiefly  of  railroad  properties; 
and  most  of  them,  under  their  present  owner- 
ship, have  suffered  severe  shrinkage.  The 
International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad,  all 
of  the  stock  of  which  was  left  by  Jay  Gould 
to  his  heirs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
early  this  year.  The  Missouri  Pacific,  the  pet 
of  the  Gould  family,  was  forced  to  cease  the 
payment  of  cash  dividends  and  to  declare  its 
payments  in  stock.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  also  a  part  of  the  Gould  estate, 
did  the  same  thing.  A  little  later,  the  Western 
Maryland,  a  new  Gould  venture,  passed  into 
the  preliminary  stages  of  bankruptcy.  Later 
the  crowning  disaster  came,  when  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburg  Terminal,  the  huge  plant  created  in 
Pittsburg  as  a  result  of  the  (jould-Pennsylvania 
Railroad  battle,  failed  to  pay  its  interest,  and 
receivers  were  appointed.  The  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  an  embarrassing  debt 
of  many  millions,  which  the  Wabash  Railroad 
guarantees,  to  its  own  weakening. 

This  lessening  of  values  has  come  partly 
because  of  the  less  good  management  of  this 
generation.  Mr.  George  Gould,  to  whom  the 
financial  management  of  the  estate  fell,  had  an 
ambition  to  become  one  of  the  great  creative 
railroad  builders  of  his  generation;  but  his 
great  ventures  have  not  prospered. 

Such  a  case  illustrates  the  old  uncertainties 
of  riches  and  proves  that  the  preservation  of  a 
fortune  kept  in  active  current  forms  is  as  dif- 
ficult a  task  as  to  accumulate  it.  Most  of  the 
great  fortunes  that  have  persisted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  have  been  in  lands  or  other 
such  stable  shapes;  and  this  rule  seems  to  hold 
as  true  now  as  before  the  more  modern  forms 
of  property  —  the  corporation  and  its  securities 
—  were  invented. 

THE  WEARY  WORLD  OF  HUliAN  MISERY 

AT  THE  recent  Pan-Anglican  Congress 
in  lx)ndon,  at  which  the  moral  needs  and 
duties  of  all  Christendom  were  discussed, 
insistence  was  most  frequently  made  on  the 
necessity  of  **a  fairer  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  between  labor  and  capital." 
Every  country  in  Christendom  was  represented 
at  this  notable  meeting  of  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  and  Episcopalian  churches 
throughout   the   world  —  surely  as  intelligent 
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a  company  as  any  ecclesiastical  body  is,  or 
ever  was,  made  up  of. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  the  Congress 
was  the  insistent  and  repeated  declaration  of 
the  wretched  inequalities  in  men's  condition. 
The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  presiding  by  illness,  sent  an 
address  in  which  he  contrasted  the  poverty  of 
the  toilers  and  the  luxurious  idleness  of  the 
rich.  He  called  on  the  church  for  "a  tremen- 
dous act  of  penitence  for  having  failed  so  long 
and  so  greatly  to  champion  the  oppressed  and 
weak/'  to  be  followed  by  reparation  lest  "the 
well-merited  judgment  of  God  take  all  weapons 
of  social  influence  out  of  our  hands."  Among 
the  specific  measures  proposed  by  some  of  the 
speakers  were  the  abolition  of  wage-earning 
women,  and  the  public  support  of  child-bear- 
ing women.  Thus  what  is  loosely  called 
Christian  Socialism  cropped  out  in  this  great 
meeting  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  the  strong 
hold  that  such  doctrines  have  on  this 
church  —  and,  perhaps,  on  all  Protestant 
churches. 

II 

And  truly  any  man  who  looks  about  the  world 
will  see  so  much  poverty  and  distress,  so  many 
human  beings  bom  with  no  chance,  so  many 
growing  up  with  no  hope,  so  many  grown  up 
dwarfed  and  underfed  and  without  a  practical 
opportunity  to  change  their  condition  —  it  is 
a  sight  to  drive  an  unbalanced  man  of  sympathy 
for  his  fellows  to  despair.  So  bad  is  the 
condition  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  human 
race  that  a  man  who  loses  his  historical  per- 
spective is  in  danger  of  losing  hope  when  he 
contemplates  it. 

Nor  is  he  likely  to  renew  his  hope  when  he 
discovers  how  ineffective  most  of  the  benevolent 
efforts  are  to  better  human  conditions.  Most 
such  efforts  are  mere  alienations,  or  worse. 
None  eradicates  poverty  or  prevents  its 
recurrence.  The  old  method  of  alms-giving, 
for  example,  upon  which  the  Church  for  many 
centuries  relied,  and  in  some  countries  still 
relies,  made  the  total  of  human  misery  greater, 
not  less. 

And  (with  all  respect)  on  fundamental 
economic  forces  the  clergy  have  never  spoken 
nor  can  they  ever  sj)cak  with  compelling  effect, 
because  they  themselves  derive  their  mainte- 
nance from  an  extra-economic  fund.  They 
are  themselves  pensioners  on.  society's  indul- 
gence or  admiration  or  habit  or  fears,  and 


they  do  not  belong  to  the  primary,  economic, 
producing  class.  The  captains  of  industry 
and  the  successful  industrial  class  cannot 
delegate  their  power  or  their  responsibility  to 
any  other  class.  On  economic  subjects  they 
have  always  regarded  the  ideas  and  the 
efforts  of  other  classes  as  theoretical;  and  they 
will  always  so  regard  them.  The  industrial 
leaders  of  the  world  look  upon  the  good 
bishops  and  clergymen  as  benevolent  but  im- 
practical men.  And  mere  benevolence  will 
never  rid  the  world  of  human  misery. 

Ill 

Such  a  task  will  be  done,  if  it  be  done 
at  all  —  or,  let  us  say  more  hopefully,  when 
it  is  done  —  only  by  the  better  direction  of 
fundamental  economic  forces.  The  funda- 
mental economic  forces  that  now  make  some 
rich  and  strong  and  healthful  and  well-trained 
and  leave  others  ignorant  or  vicious  or  weak 
in  mind  or  body,  or  poor,  must  be  so  modified 
or  set  to  work  as  to  cease  to  perpetuate  poverty 
and  to  breed  the  weak  and  to  starve  the 
inefficient.  Such  a  task  calls  for  more  than 
resolutions  and  prayers. 

The  truth  is  that  the  strongest  men  in  the 
world  —  the  really  great  leaders  —  have  not 
directly  or  seriously  attacked  this  problem; 
and  human  misery  will  remain,  at  least  till 
they  do.  For  no  remedy  will  be  found  but 
a   fundamental    economic   remedy. 

In  a  way,  society  in  general  is  constantly 
attacking  it,  but  not  yet  earnestly  nor  at  the 
hands  of  its  strongest  members.  Still,  in 
the  foremost  countries  of  western  civilization, 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  mankind 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  recent  times. 
The  large  cities  have  their  cancerous  slums; 
but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  since  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  human  betterment, 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  is  greatly 
improved.  And  there  never  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  race  on  earth,  so 
large  a  body  of  human  beings  as  well-fed,  well- 
clad,  well-sheltered,  and  as  well-to-do  as  the 
whole  American  people  outside  the  slums. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  establishment  of  our 
republic,  with  all  the  social  and  economic  as 
well  as  political  facts  that  it  implies,  was  the 
greatest  single  effort  in  histor>'  to  lift  the  life 
of  a  great  mass  of  mankind  to  a  higher  level. 

But  even  this  was  not  enough.  New  indus- 
trial conditions  have  brought  new  problems, 
and   changes   in   economic   forces   ever   will 
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bring  new  problems.  But  new  tools  to  work 
out  new  problems  have  also  come  —  chiefly 
through  the  broadening  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  more  the  state  becomes  scientific  and 
economic  in  its  proper  range  of  activities,  the 
better  the  masses  will  fare. 

But  perhaps  even  this  is  not  enough;  for 
the  prevention  of  human  misery  calls  for  the 
right  use  of  economic  power  by  the  controlling 
economic  classes  of  society;  and  this  will 
come  about  neither  by  ecclesiastical  nor  poli- 
tical men,  but  by  industrial  leaders  themselves. 

ONE  ECONOMIC  EFFORT  TO  PREVENT  POVERTY 

ONE  industrial  leader  who  is  working  to 
such  an  end,  by  the  means  that  he 
regards  as  wise  and  effective,  is  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nelson,  of  Missouri,  the  well-known  advocate 
and  practitioner  of  cooperation.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  has  shared  the  profits  of  his 
manufactory  of  plumbing  and  heating  supplies 
with  his  employees,  who  now  number  600; 
and  for  three  years  he  has  shared  the  profits 
of  the  business  also  with  ever\^  customer  who 
has  in  any  year  lx)ught  $100  worth  or  more  of 
the  company's  products.  His  theory  is  that 
the  business  belongs  to  himself,  who  established 
it  and  has  successfully  managed  it,  to  his 
employees,  and  to  its  customers,  who  all  con- 
tribute directly  to  its  success.  So  far  has  Mr. 
Nelson  carried  his  philosophy  into  practice 
that  he  is  himself  now  a  minority  stockholder 
in  the  comy)any. 

The  sales  of  the  business  during  the  last  four 
years  inrrcasc+l  as  follows  in  round  numbers: 

1904  1905  1906  1907 

Sales  Si  ,600.000.  82,007,000.  82,353,000.  $3,116,000. 

Net  Profits      135.000.        156.000.        230,000.      357,000. 

Mr.  Nelson  justifies  and  explains  his  plan  thus: 

**A  partncrshij)  between  all  the  employees  and 
all  the  customers  is  invincible.  The  employees, 
from  managers  down  to  the  cubs,  are  interested  to 
carry  it  on  in  the  most  elTicicnt,  siitisfactor)',  and 
economical  way.  Their  ambition,  pride,  and 
income  are  at  stake.  The  customers  are  interested 
in  using  as  many  gi.od*^  a^  |)ossible.  Their  pride 
and  also  their  dividends,  rising  in  some  cases  to 
several  thotisiind  dollars  a  year,  are  at  stake.  Not 
a  few  are  awake  to  the  moral  and  social  value  of 
coSperation. 

'*  We  paid  last  year  6  per  cent,  cash  di\'idends  on 
all  our  stock  except  mine;  we  distributed  $201,000 
in  stock  to  employees  and  customers  as  dividends 
on  wages  and  purchases  and  added  something 
over  $200,000  to  surplus,  which  also  })rlonps  to 
them. 


"  I  took  neither  interest,  dividend,  or  salary,  but 
I  continue  at  my  36-year-old  job  of  management. 
The  employees  and  the  customers  have  the  free  use 
of  the  capital  and  as  efficient  an  organization  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

"These  new  owners  own  more  than  one-half 
of  the  stock;  they  will  own  practically  all  of  it  in 
a  very  few  more  years. 

"Whenever  anyone's  holding  reaches  $2,000, 
he  may  claim  his  dividend  in  cash.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  such  holders;  no  one  has  yet 
claimed  cash  for  the  excess.  They  prefer  to  let 
the  stock  grow.  The  employees  have  been  stock- 
holders for  over  twenty  years,  the  customers  for 
three.  Not  one  has  ever  been  meddlesome  or 
offered  to  run  the  business. 

"  If  any  captain  of  industry,  political  economist, 
employee,  or  customer,  can  suggest  an  improvement 
on  our  plan  for  efficiency  in  production  and  econ- 
omy, or  in  stability  and  fairness,  the  advice  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

"  Civilization  is  n't  built  or  maintained  by  every 
man  taking  all  he  can  legally  get  or  *  honestly  earn.' 
It  is  made  by  men  who  do  their  best  for  the  general 
good,  regardless  of  money  or  earnings.  Very 
properly,  no  man  has  ever  been  immortalized  for 
having  made  money  or  given  away  money.  Wash- 
ington did  n't  make  a  pile  or  give  away  chunks. 
He  gave  himself.  So  did  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  and  Lee.  So  have  all  the  honored 
names  in  history. 

"Poverty  and  ignorance  and  class  separation 
will  never  cease  until  captains  of  industry  cease 
to  be  absorbers  and  spendthrifts,  and  become 
true  captains,  leading  the  business  organizations 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  built  a  business 
and  who  is  giving  it  to  his  employees  and  his 
customers;  for  that  is  his  conception  of  the 
organization  of  industry  that  makes  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  labor  and  of  capital 
and  of  management.  He  has  himself  made 
a  competence  rather  than  a  fortune,  and  he 
now  receives  from  the  business  only  the  interest 
(or  dividend)  of  6  per  cent.,  on  his  capital. 

His  judgment  is  that,  since  all  his  work- 
people have  prospered  beyond  the  average  of 
such  workers,  and  his  customers  also,  they  will 
continue  so  to  prosper  in  an  increasing  degree 
and  that  this  enlightened  self-interest  will 
cause  the  business  both  to  continue  to  grow 
and  to  be  well-managed  after  he  is  dead. 

The  fact  that  his  example  has  not  yet  been 
followed  in  its  entirety  by  any  other  industrial 
company  of  which  we  have  knowledge  proves 
only  this  —  that  other  industrial  leaders  have 
not  yet  been  convinced  either  of  the  desira- 
bilitv  or  of  the  moralitv  of  it  —  rather  of  the 
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immorality,  as  Mr.  Nelson  regards  it,  of  the 
usual  organization  of  industry.  But  one  thing 
is  certain  —  here  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
prevent  human  misery  not  by  preaching  only 
but  by  the  utmost  use  to  that  end  of  the 
economic  forces  that  he  controls. 

OUGHT  PUBLISHERS  TO  BE  HANOED? 

SOMEBODY  frequently  asks  somebody 
else  —  recently  it  was  the  English  critics 
asking  the  publishers  —  what  can  be  done  to 
discourage  the  —  indecent  —  novel,  to  put  it 
bluntly.  Sometimes  the  effort  is  to  discourage 
the  merely  frivolous  novel;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
hard  to  arouse  any  very  serious  protest  against 
mere  frivoHty.  But  against  indecency  ?  Even 
that  is  a  hard  task,  because  the  more  you  criti- 
cize any  particular  novel,  the  more  popular 
you  make  it.  Herein  is  the  insidious  quality  of 
the  thing.  Unless  you  have  a  censorship  with 
police  power,  you  can  attack  it  only  indirectly 
and  in  general  terms.  Hence  the  proposal  in 
England  to  take  a  short  cut  to  righteousness 
and  hang  the  publishers.  Why  not  the  authors 
also,  and  the  readers  ?  While  you  are  making 
a  plan  to  reform  the  world  by  the  good  old- 
fashioned  method  of  killing  the  wicked,  why 
not  make  the  plan  a  thorough-going  one  ? 

And  whenever  such  an  agitation  comes 
t!icre  comes  also  the  discussion  of  the  larger 
subject  —  why  should  the  novel  continue 
to  hold  so  nearly  a  monopoly  of  popular  litera- 
ture? We  have  a  constant  stream  of  histories, 
biographies,  travels,  studies  in  politics,  in 
religion,  books  on  natural  history,  and  scientific 
books  of  many  sorts;  but  the  number  of  novels 
read  outnumbers  them  all.  No  "general" 
publisher  could  do  a  considerable  business  if  he 
omitted  new  fiction  from  his  list ;  for  the  popular 
novelists  command  a  wider  market  than  all  the 
living  writers  of  other  forms  of  popular  litera- 
ture put  together. 

All  which  means  only  that  the  novel  is  the 
most  effective  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
living  form  of  literature.  If  you  wish  to  put 
forth  a  new  idea  —  a  religious  cult  or  a  new 
wrinkle  in  education,  a  method  of  reforming 
criminals  or  a  new  notion  about  an  historical 
character,  if  you  wish  to  give  a  vogue  to  a 
particular  kind  of  cake  or  to  describe  a  little- 
visited  region,  if  you  wish  to  establish  a  social 
colony  or  to  eradicate  an  industrial  iniquity 
or  to  advertise  a  new  summer  resort  —  you 
\^Tite  a  novel.  By  novels  women  pay  off  their 
sorial  grudges  and  men  expose  their  business 


enemies  who  have  not  played  fair,  and 
advertise  their  favorite  motor  cars;  and,  if  they 
do  it  well  enough  or  ill  enough,  they  catch  the 
attention  of  the  crowd. 

The  public  is  the  final  arbiter.  If  it  neglect 
a  novelist,  he  has  no  redress.  If  it  take  him 
up  he  will  have  his  day.  And  the  main  aim  that 
the  public  has  is  to  be  amused.  It  doesn't 
bother  itself  greatly  with  "literary  quality"  or 
"literary  atmosphere."  It  wishes  to  pass  an 
agreeable  hour,  as  when  it  goes  to  the  theatre. 
And  in  our  country  at  least  it  is  the  public  that 
decides  to  what  extent  it  will  have  prurient 
novels.  At  times  it  seems  unduly  fond  of  them, 
especially  if  they  be  written  by  women,  as  most 
of  the  worst  of  them  are.  Then  after  a  while, 
the  tide  turns  and  historical  stories  or  stories  of 
imaginary  kingdoms  —  a  sort  of  opera-bouffe 
romances  —  have  their  day.  So  had  ping-pong. 
So  has  bridge.  Why  become  too  serious  about 
it,  unless  you  can  find  a  better  way  to  amuse  the 
idle  or  the  weary? 

Meantime,  along  with  this  strong  tide  of 
ephemeral  books  come  the  few  that  are  good 
mirrors  of  life,  revealing  something  worth 
remembering,  and  they  abide  —  for  a  time  at 
least.  In  fact,  literature  was  always  made 
in  this  way,  being  the  best  left  by  time  of  a  vast 
number  of  things  written. 

There  is  no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these 
recurring  discussions.  As  long  as  the  public 
will  read  large  editions  of  unfit  fiction,  writers 
and  publishers  will  provide  it.  But  all  the 
while  there  are  both  writers  and  publishers 
who  refuse  to  provide  entertainment  of  so 
low  a  kind,  and  they  have  their  reward  in  the 
esteem  of  their  fellows;  and,  if  they  put  forth 
really  great  books,  they  have  their  pecuniary 
reward  also.  The  remedy  for  any  degradation 
of  taste  or  of  character  is  the  cultivation  —  by 
everyone  for  oneself  and  one's  household 
and  friends — of  a  high  taste  and  of  nobility  of 
character  no  less  in  the  books  that  one  reads 
than  in  the  other  company  that  one  keeps. 

ABOUT  GREAT  CORPORATIONS 

THE  large  cor|X)ration  has  frequently  been 
called  one  of  the  most  important  of 
modern  inventions;  and  surely,  both  to  the 
public  grief  and  to  the  public  benefit,  the  great 
corporation  in  strong  hands  has  become  the 
most  powerful  of  all  modem  machines  (strong 
governments  alone  excepted.)  It  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  contro- 
versial literature  and  of  the  fiercest  political 
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warfare.     Yet  the  real  working  of  the  great 
corporations  is  little  understood. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  chance  to  do  a  good 
practical  service  by  explaining  the  organization 
and  personnel  and  the  actual  operation  of  some 
of  the  great  corporations.  Such  explanations 
are  the  literature  of  present  activity  —  and 
real  literature  if  they  be  well  enough  made. 
The  first  of  such  a  series  of  explanatory  articles 
begins  in  this  number  of  The  World's  Work — 
Mr.  Keys's  first  article  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  It  will  be  followed  by  two  other 
articles.  Then  several  other  large  corporations 
that  have  attacked  and  solved  different  kinds 
of  problems  will  be  explained  in  the  same  way 
—  we  hope  both  to  the  pleasure  and  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  readers  of  The  World's 
Work.  Many  months  of  labor  have  been 
spent  in  their  preparation  and  the  result  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  both  of  practical  help  to  men-of- 
affairs  and  of  equally  great  aid  to  all  students 
of  the  large  forces  that  shape  present  actinty 
and  our  civilization. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  REMINISCENCES 

SINCE  the  announcement  a  month  ago 
of  the  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  which  will  begin  in  an  early 
number  of  this  magazine,  the  i)ublishers  have 


received  a  great  number  of  inquiries  about  them 
from  all  classes  of  men,  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  some  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Rockefeller  may,  therefore,  be 
assured  of  a  very  general  —  apparently  a 
universal  —  and  very  sincere  interest  in  what 
he  has  written.  Many  of  the  inquiries  are 
about  questions  of  re-publication  and  distri- 
bution, and  many  are  about  the  contents  of  the 
Reminiscences.  "Does  he  really  tell  the 
methods  of  his  business  success?"  "Does  he 
explain  the  great  principles  of  corporation 
building  and  management?"  Yes;  but 
persons  who  are  looking  for  what  might  be 
called  personal  financial  experiences  expressed 
in  mere  dollars  and  cents  will  be  disappointed. 
The  dominant  note  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
Reminiscences  is  his  modesty.  He  tells 
nothing  directly  about  his  own  fortune.  But 
he  does  make  very  plain  —  as  a  serious 
message  to  men  of  affairs,  especially  to  young 
men  —  the  large  normal,  natural  laws  of 
trade.  Success  is  not  won  by  tricks  but  by  the 
patient  and  wise  use  of  great  principles,  by  fair 
dealing  and  by  —  good  humor;  for  both  humor 
and  good  humor  pervade  his  whole  narrative. 
In  the  September  number  will  appear 
*'  Some  Personal  Impressions  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller," by  Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday. 
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WHEN  a  strong  American  railroad 
makes  a  big  bond  issue,  it  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  the  underwriting 
bankers  to  announce  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  issue  has  been  bought  abroad.  Convention 
has  made  this  foreign  buying  a  sign  of  great 
merit  in  the  bonds.  For  instance,  when  the 
Rothschilds  ])crmilted  ihc  American  j)ublic 
to  learn  that  they  had  jxirticipated  with 
Messrs.  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.  in  the  buying  of 
the  Pennsylvania  loan  in  May,  the  critics  here 
made  much  of  that  fact.  It  was  used  as  an 
argument  that  even  the  most  conservative  of 
American  investors  need  not  be  afraid  to  come 
in  and  buy  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

The  average  American  can  afford  to  ask 
the  reason  for  this  strange  faith  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  foreign  public.  Why  should  the 
mere  fact   that   French,   Swiss,   German,  or 


English  investors  will  take  certain  bonds 
constitute  any  sort  of  a  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  those  bonds?  Is  this  faith  well 
founded,  or  is  it  not?  If  so,  what  can  we 
learn  from  the  ways  of  these  foreigners,  who 
know  so  much  about  investing? 

When  it  comes  down  to  a  final  analysis,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  average  of  foreign 
investment  is  any  better  than  the  average  of 
American  investment.  In  some  respects, 
however,  the  American  can  find  much  to  learn 
from  the  foreign  investor.  In  this  article,  I 
shall  tr\'  to  outline  only  a  few  matters  that  are 
worth  noting. 

Nothing  may  be  learned  from  the  habits  of 
the  speculative  or  semi-speculative  investors 
abroad.  The  English  people  bite  quite  as 
eagerly  as  the  American  at  the  glittering  bait 
of  the  fortxme-hunter  with  a  good  prospectus 
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and  a  suave  and  easy  way.  The  main  dif- 
ference is  that  the  laws  of  England  are  stricter 
and  better  enforced  than  our  laws,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  fraudulent  concern  is  apt  to 
land  the  glib  promoter  in  jail.  For  that  reason, 
there  is  less  temptation  for  the  uninitiated; 
but  the  record  of  the  Kaffir  mines  and  the 
mines  of  all  over  the  world  in  the  London 
markets  tells  its  o\\ti  story.  The  gambling 
spirit  is  quite  as  strong  in  the  English  market 
as  it  is  here. 

Holland,  Germany,  and  Japan  are  no  better. 
Perhaps  the  Japanese  bourses  arc  the  most 
speculative  in  the  world.  A  great  Japanese 
fmancier  once  told  me  that  a  legitimate  market 
was  quite  impossible  in  Tokyo,  because  the 
people  cared  only  for  quick  profits  and  could 
not  be  restrained  in  any  way  from  terrific 
gambling.  The  record  of  the  market  for  the 
last  year  should  help  to  correct  that  tendency, 
for  the  collapse  was  little  less  than  a  con- 
tinuous panic,  resulting  in  a  widespread 
financial  disaster  to  the  speculative  buyers. 

Passing  by  the  speculative  side  of  the  mar- 
kets, one  finds  some  help  for  the  student  of 
finance,  and  the  farther  one  gets  away  from 
the  speculative  side  the  more  there  is  to  learn. 
In  standard  railroad  slocks,  the  way  of  the 
foreigner  is  different  from  our  way.  The 
wealthy  or  well-to-do  Englishman,  for  instance, 
buys  a  large  amount  of  railroad  stock,  either 
the  stocks  of  the  F^nglish,  American,  or 
Canadian  railroads.  He  has  little  prejudice 
in  the  matter.  How  many  readers  of  this 
article  have  ever  heard  of  an  American  investor 
who  owned  any  stocks  of  foreign  railroads? 
Even  the  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  stock  is 
listed  here,  counts  few  American  holders  on 
its  books. 

The  Englishman  is  a  persistent  stock- 
holder. He  has  to  be  persuaded  beforehand 
that  the  road  is  good.  Then  he  buys  its 
stocks,  not  ^vith  any  idea  that  the  stock  will 
go  up  and  he  will  sell  out;  but  with  the  idea 
that  when  he  dies  his  heirs  will  find  the  stock 
in  his  estate.  After  a  little,  if  the  road  con- 
tinues to  make  good  reports,  he  would  sooner 
part  with  a  friend  than  sell  that  stock.  It 
comes  into  the  family  and  stays  there.  The 
preferred  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  for 
instance,  pays  only  4  per  cent,  dividends  and 
will  never  pay  more.  It  is  scattered  over 
England  in  little  pieces.  No  panic  can  ever 
sha^e  it  out.  Some  Harriman  might  make  a 
frantic  effort  to  buy  the  control  of  that  road 


and  might  even  come  close  to  succeeding,  and 
the  common  stock  might  soar  to  $300  a  share, 
but  I  doubt  whether  one  holder  of  the  preferred 
out  of  five  would  hear  of  it  until  long  afterward. 

One  day  in  the  early  summer  of  1903,  I 
met  an  Investor  of  this  class.  It  was  in  Canada, 
and  I  was  on  a  holiday  from  Wall  Street.  He 
was  a  quiet  man,  well  on  in  years,  of  the 
Canadian  professional  class,  a  reader  and 
student,  but  not  what  we  in  this  country 
would  consider  a  keen  business  man.  When 
he  heard  that  I  came  out  of  Wall  Street  he 
showed  some  interest. 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  of  the  stock  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
down  there?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  it  was  listed,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  trading  in  it  at  very  high  prices. 
It  had  gone  above  $140  per  share.  That 
seemed  to  amuse  him. 

*'I  used  to  live  on  that  railroad,"  he  said, 
*'and  I  bought  ten  shares  of  the  stock  at  $42 
a  share,  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  used  to 
pay  2  per  cent,,  but  lately  it  has  been  paying 
5  per  cent.     I  think  it  is  a  good  stock." 

American-like,  I  advise<l  him  to  sell  it,  and 
buy  it  back  again  some  time  when  it  went 
down.  I  gave  him  the  usual  Wall  Street 
prescription,  a  liberal  dose  of  statistics  flavored 
with  cynicism  and  suspicion,  but  it  had  little 
effect  on  him. 

"Why  should  \  sell  it,"  he  asked,  "so  long 
as  the  report  they  send  me  each  year  shows  a 
bigger  and  better  railroad,  good  management, 
and  large  dividends?  So  long  as  I  think  they 
are  honest,  why  should  I  not  hold  it?" 

An  effort  to  demonstrate  the  truism  that 
the  right  time  to  sell  is  when  everyone  else 
wants  to  buy  proved  futile.  He  held  it.  It 
went  down  to  near  par  within  a  few  months, 
but  probably  he  never  heanl  of  that.  Since 
then,  it  has  sold  for  more  than  S200  a  share, 
and  now  it  pays  his  estate  7  per  cent. 

My  private  opinion  is  that  he  knew  ten 
times  as  much  about  investments  as  I  did, 
or  as  the  average  Wall  Street  man  does. 

This  steadfast  type  of  investor  is  not  exactly 
rare  in  this  countr\',  but  he  is  not  plentiful 
enough.  When  the  list  of  stockholders  of 
the  Great  Northern  was  made  public,  for 
instance,  it  was  almost  shocking  to  discover 
how  large  a  part  of  that  list  consistal  of  English 
lords  and  commons,  ranging  from  a  prince  of 
the  blood  to  penny-a-liner  newspaper  men. 
Most  of  them  had  bought  when  the  road 
started,  and  had  held  their  stock  ever  since. 
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and  would  hold  until  they  died.  They  stood 
solid  through  the  long  protracted  railroad 
wars  of  the  early  '90's.  The  Northern  Secu- 
rities organization  failed  to  shake  them  out. 
The  long  litigation  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Securities  Company  left  their  ranks  still 
intact,  f^ven  the  terrific  declines  of  the  years 
that  have  followed  have  failed  to  terrify  them. 
They  have  stood  by  to  lake  the  ** melons"  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  cut  for  thom;  they  still  get  their 
7  per  cent,  a  year;  and  they  will  probably 
still  be  on  the  books,  in  name  or  by  descent, 
long  after  Mr.  Hill  and  the  present  managers 
have  ceased  to  run  the  road. 

Occasionally  things  go  wrong.  The  Erie, 
for  instance,  has  been  a  regular  pitfall  for  the 
Flnglish  for  a  full  generation.  Many  thou- 
sands of  its  shares  are  still  held  abroad,  and 
probably  will  be  held  always,  or  until  they 
are  wiped  out  by  some  real  reorganization. 
The  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  the  ("hicago  &  Alton,  the  Southern 
Railway  have  taken  many  millions  from 
foreign  investors.  They  still  hold  on.  If  the 
time  should  comt'  for  assessments  and  reorgan- 
ization, these  pcx)ple  will  pay.  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  they  may  reap  their  rewards. 

In  bonds  I  think  the  judgment  of  the 
foreigner  often  goes  wrong.  It  is  usually  in 
the  matter  of  new  bonds  on  some  new  road. 
The  English  and  the  Dutch  are  pioneers  by 
instinct.  When  a  new  road  is  projected, 
they  are  easily  induced  to  come  in.  They 
buy  at  small  jmces,  knowing  that  they  take 
some  risk  but  are  willing  to  take  it.  When, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Smith  (now 
Lord  Strathcona)  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the 
old  Manitoba  Railroad,  they  had  to  buy  out 
the  Dutch  bondholders.  A  committee  came 
over  and  looked  at  the  road,  saw  the  grass 
growing  a  foot  high  between  the  ties,  con- 
templated the  locomotives,  shook  their  heads 
very  wisely,  went  home  and  advised  their 
clients  to  get  out  at  any  price.  They  did  it. 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Smith  made  the  Great 
Northern  out  of  that  miserable  wreck  of  a 
railroad.  For  once,  Dutch  patience  failed  to 
measure  up  to  American  —  or  was  it  Canadian  ? 
—  shrewdness. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
experience,  and  the  similar  experience  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Stillwell  afforded  the  Dutch  bond- 
holders who  bought  the  bonds  of  the  old 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railroad,  now  the  Kansas 
City  Southern. 


Do  not  be  too  eager  to  listen  to  the  tale 
of  the  promoter.  If  you  are  merely  an  investor 
seeking  a  safe  use  for  your  money,  talk  to  th( 
"man  with  the  golden  dream"  in  this  wise: 

"It  may  be  very  true  that  your  railroac 
from  Savannah  to  Nome  is  going  to  be  anothe 
Pennsylvania.  Let  us  take  it  for  grantee 
that  it  is  true.  Then,  if  you  come  to  me  11 
twenty  years  and  show  me  that  the  road  i 
another  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  buy  your  bonds 
In  the  meantime,  I  prefer  the  bonds  o 
the  Pennsylvania  itself.  True,  I  pay  2< 
per  cent,  more  for  them;  but  I  mud 
prefer  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  certainti 
that  I  know  is  a  certainty  than  to  pay  fou: 
dollars  for  an  uncertainty.'* 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  demonstrate 
that  every  new  railroad  is  an  uncertainty 
Take  it  as  a  fact  that  it  is.  Write  across  th( 
top  of  every  page  in  your  stock  and  bone 
ledger,  in  heavy  capital  letters,  some  mottc 
such  as  this:  "Buy  on  present  facts:  not  or 
promises."  Then  stand  by  that  principle 
Don't  let  anyone,  friend,  foe,  stranger,  brother 
wife,  or  mother-in-law  —  since  all  offend  — 
persuade  you  that  some  new  invention,  som( 
novel  trolley  railroad,  .some  wonderful  termina 
plant  is  going  to  be  another  Pennsylvania 
another  Bell  Telephone,  another  Grand  Centra 
Depot.  Remember  that  in  1908  a  wireles! 
telephone  company  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  £ 
New  York-Chicago  air-line  went  up  in  (ht 
air,  and  a  Pittsburg  terminal  of  marvelou! 
promise  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  you  can'i 
fall  off. 

There  is  a  very  real  lesson  to  be  leamec 
from  France,  but  it  is  not  strictly  a  financial 
lesson.  It  is  the  lesson  of  thrift;  and  it  U 
woven  into  the  woof  of  national  character, 
It  will  come  some  day  to  this  country;  per- 
haps it  is  coming  now.  If  the  average  mar 
can  learn  anything  from  it,  it  is  to  put  awa) 
a  little  money  every  week.  He  can  put  it  in 
the  savings-banks,  or  he  may  go  and  buy  one 
share  of  good  stock  at  a  time.  If  he  wants  tc 
follow  the  French  example,  he  will  buy  "foi 
keeps,"  that  is,  without  wanting  to  sell  again 
in  many  years.  The  Frenchman  buys  rentes, 
or  Government  bonds,  but  the  American  can't 
do  that  because  our  Government,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  a  financial  system  that  makes  its  bonds  the 
most  foolish  gpod  thing  a  man  can  buy.  Oui 
railroads  follow  suit  by  issuing  their  bonds  in 
pieces  of  $1,000.    Here  and  there,  some  com- 
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pany  like  the  New  Haven  or  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  in  recent  years  puis  out  bonds  of 
$100,  and  the  best  real-estate  companies  do 
the  same.  France,  in  reality,  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  Government,  rather  than  to  the 
people.  Let  me  close  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Xcymarck,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  financial  writers: 

"  French  rentes  arc  sustained  by  millions  of 
those  depositing  small  sums  in  the  siivings-banks — 
minors,  the  disil)led,  married  women,  insurance 
societies,  mutuaUsts,  and  the  millions  of  middle 


classes,  countrymen,  shopkeepers,  and  merchants 
disposing  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  francs, 
all  of  them  investing  in  the  security  and  tran- 
quility of  French  3  per  cents.  No  country  in  the 
world  |X)ssesses  such  a  financial  democracy.  This 
democracy,  which  imprudent  legislators  too  often 
alarm,  has  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  everybody. 
It  has  furnished  funds  for  the  war  ransom,  for  the 
recuperation  of  the  country,  and  for  improvements 
in  times  of  peace.  Freedom  of  territory  and 
restoration  of  the  country  are  found  in  the  legendary 
*  woolen  stocking.' " 

C.  M.  K. 
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THREE  years  ago  The  World's  Work 
issued  a  special  insurance  number, 
much  of  which  was  devoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  character  of  the  endowment 
policy.  But,  in  sj)ile  of  this,  so  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  magazine  ha\e  written  for 
information  about  ^ese  policies  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  l)c  helpful  to  cxj.lain  the  endow- 
ment policies  ai^ain.  These  policies  generally 
read  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  consideration  of  the  i)ayment  of  .  .  .  dollars 
and  the  payment  of  a  like  sum  to  the  company  on 
the  specified  d.iy  of  each  year  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  policy,  the  ctjmpany  will  pay  the  face 
of  the  policy  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  insured  in 
case  of  the  insured's  death;  and  in  case  he  is 
living  at  the  expiration  of  the  p:^licy  (usually 
twenty  years)  it  will  pay  him  the  same  sum. 

The  endow^ment  policy  is  one  of  the  standard 
policies  prescribed  by  the  revised  New  York 
insurance  code.  They  are  sold  with  some 
such  line  of  reasoning  as  follows:  Endow- 
ments cost  a  little  more  but  they  combine  both 
insurance  and  investment  —  the  face  of  the 
policy  for  the  family  of  the  insured  in  case  of 
his  death  and  the  same  amount  for  himself 
at  the  expiration  of  the  policy  (usually  twenty 
years)  if  he  is  living  at  that  time. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  A  twenty- 
year,  non-participating  endow^ment  policy 
for  a  man  thirty  years  old  costs  $42  a 
year,  or  $840  in  twenty  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years,  the  insured  receives 
$1,000  —  considerably    more    than   he   paid 


in  —and  all  this  time  he  has  had  $1,000 
worth  of  insurance. 

An  analysis  of  an  endowment  policy,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  econ- 
omical policies  that  are  issued.  There  arc 
two  parts  to  the  contract.  The  first  provides 
that,  if  the  insured  die  during  the  twenty  years 
of  the  life  of  the  policy,  his  estate  will  receive 
$1,000.  This  provision  is  practically  a  twenty- 
year  term  policy,  which  at  the  age  of  thirty 
costs  about  $15  a  year.  The  endowment 
policy  at  the  same  age  costs  $42  a  year.  The 
other  $27  is  obviously  the  payment  for  the 
investment  part  of  the  contract.  For  the 
twenty  $27  annual-payments  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  insured  $1,000  if  he  be  living 
at  the  expiration  of  the  policy.  An  annual 
deposit  of  $27  for  twenty  years  in  a  savings 
bank  paying  4  per  cent,  interest  would  amount 
to  $835.22;  and  an  investment  netting  5 
per  cent,  would  amount  to  $1,040.17.  This 
seems  on  the  surface  to  bear  out  somewhat 
the  claims  of  the  company;  and,  if  a  man 
could  be  both  alive  and  dead  at  the  same  time, 
the  twenty-year  endowment  might  be  a  good 
policy  for  him.  But  the  policyholder  pays 
$15  a  year  for  $1,000  which  his  family  will 
get  if  he  dies,  and  $27  a  year  for  $1,000  which 
he  will  get  if  he  lives.  He  is  betting  against 
himself,  with  the  insurance  company  as  stake- 
holder. He  has  paid  for  both  insurance  and 
investment.    He  can  get  only  one. 

Supposedly,  a  man's  main  object  in  buyiftg 
life  insurance  is  to  provide  for  his  family  in 
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case  of  his  death.  Let  us  compare  the  estate 
that  a  deceased  policyholder  would  leave 
who  bought  an  endowment  policy  with  the 
estate  which  he  would  leave  if  he  bought  term 
insurance  and  invested  the  $27  difference 
between  the  yearly  premiums  of  the  two.  If 
he  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  |X)licy, 
the  comparison  would  be  as  follows: 

THE     TWO    PLANS   COMPARED 


Term  insurance 
Bank  dep')sit    . 


$15  a  year  —  ?   ,000.00 

27  a  year  at  4^^  "^       835.22 


To  til  payments     .    §42  a  year 
Endowment  policy  $42  a  year 

DitTcrcncc 


=  $1,835.22 
—    1 ,000.00 

=    $835.22 


Or,  if  he  had  sjK^nt  the  whole  $42  i)er  year 
on  term  insurance,  it  would  have  i)urchased 
almost  $3,000  worth. 

The  endowment  is  sold  on  the  plea  that  it 
provides  for  the  insured  if  he  outlive  the  |X)licy, 
and  for  his  family  if  he  dies.  The  more  correct 
way  to  look  at  it  is  —  it  ])rovides  that  he  pay 
for  two  benefits,  one  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  receive. 

In  making  the  comparison  between  endov;- 
ment  and  term  insurance,  it  is  not  meant  to 
recommend  term  insurance  above  all  others. 
If  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  when 
compared  with  the  level  ])remium  life  and 
with  limited  payment  policies.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  fair  com])arison  with  the  insurance 
part  of  an  endowment  j)olicy. 

When  the  fallacy  of  the  endowment  is 
pointed  out  to  an  agent  who  has  recommended 
it,  he  will  often  answer,  and  with  some 
truth :    **  Yes  you  can  save  more  money  by  put- 


ting your  surplus  in  the  bank  than  you  can  by 
taking  out  an  endowment,  but  you  won't 
put  the  money  in  the  bank."  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  pays  the  average  man  to  hire  an  insur- 
ance company  for  $835  to  make  him  save 
Si, 000,  especially  since  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lapses  among  these  high-priced 
endowment  policies. 

Aside  from  their  excessive  cost,  there  is 
another  serious  disadvantage  of  the  endow- 
ment policy  as  an  investment.  A  man  who 
has  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  or  invested 
in  good  bonds  can  turn  it  into  ready  cash  if 
the  need  arises.  A  man  who  is  paying  for  an 
endowment  cannot  get  his  investment  turned 
into  ready  cash  (unless  he  surrender  the  policy, 
which  entails  considerable  loss  and  ends  his 
insurance).  He  can  borrow  only  a  small  sum 
on  it,  and  he  must  continue  to  pay  premiums, 
whether  he  is  prosperous  or  not.  The  only 
thing  he  can  do  to  alleviate  the  situation  is  to 
borrow  back  some  of  his  own  money  at  a  little 
more  than  5  per  cent,  interest.  If  a  bank 
depositor  ceases  to  add  to  his  savings,  the  bank 
will  nevertheless  keep  his  former  deposits 
for  him.  But  an  endowment  policyholder 
who  can  no  longer  save  loses  his  policy  and 
part  of  the  money  that  he  has  already  paid  in. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  pay  his 
insurance  premium  every  year,  and  he  ought 
not  to  take  out  more  insurance  than  he  can 
carry.  But  no  such  rule  holds  in  investing, 
jmd  it  is  foolish  to  put  in  jeopardy  one's  savings 
by  contracting  either  to  put  by  so  much  ievery 
year  or  to  forfeit  part  of  them;  nor  is  it  wise 
so  to  lock  up  .savings  which  arc  husbanded 
against  stormy  times  that  when  those  stormy 
times  arrive  the  savings  can  not   be  touched. 


A  STORY  OF  EXPORT  SUCCESS 

HOW   AX  AMKRIC.VN    .SHOK  MANUFACTURER  BUILT 
UP  A    TRADE    THAT    NOW   ENCIRCl-ES    THE   GLOBE 

BV 
E.    J.     BLISS 


I  THINK  the  starting  point  of  our  foreign 
business  was  the  inflexible   nile   which 
I  established  many  years  ago   that   all 
foreign  letters,  of  whatsoever  name  or  nature. 


should  be  answered  with  an  elaboration  of 
courtesy  which  is  not  general  in  correspondence 
between  American  business  men. 
I  believe  it  would  be  diflScult  to  exaggerate 
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the  influence  which  this  policy  has  had  upon 
our  foreign  trade.  Foreigners,  without  excep- 
tion, are  unaccustomed  to  the  rather  brusque 
tone  which  the  American  adopts  in  his  business 
communications.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  and  sending  letters  couched  in  careful, 
considerate  language.  Many  of  them  would 
take  offense  at  the  terse,  direct  expressions 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  exchange  daily 
through  the  mails  without  the  remotest  idea 
that  they  are  different  from  the  expressions 
customarily  used  throughout  the  entire  busi- 
ness world.  Many  a  prospective  customer 
has  been  unwittingly  lost  by  an  abrupt,  care- 
less letter,  when  he  might  have  been  won  to  the 
purchase  of  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of 
goods  had  the  writer  been  careful  to  use  such 
conciliatory  expressions  as  are  common  abroad. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  learn  this  lesson 
very  early  in  my  business  career  and  have 
never  lost  sight  of  its  importance. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Our  foreign  business  took  its  rise  from 
letters  of  inquiry.  These  were  induced 
partly  by  our  magazine  advertising  and  partly 
by  the  word-of-mouth  advertising  of  American 
travelers  who  wore  our  shoes  into  foreign 
countries  and  found  that  they  were  commented 
upon  favorably.  It  was  natural  for  those 
travelers  to  explain  to  their  acquaintances  that 
they  could  get  similar  shoes,  with  the  practical 
assurance  of  a  perfect  fit,  by  writing  to  us  in 
America  for  them. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  this  business, 
I  felt  sure  that  it  could  be  developed  very  largely 
by  care  and  attention.  I  therefore  elaborated 
our  system  of  self-measurement  and  had  the 
instructions  carefully  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  various  countries,  and  expressed  in 
terms  which  the  common  people  of  those 
countries  could  readily  understand.  In  those 
instructions  I  expressed  the  size-dimensions  of 
our  shoes  in  the  units  of  measure  commonly 
used  in  the  country  to  which  the  instructions 
were  to  be  sent.  When  orders  began  to  come  in,  I 
was  careful  to  see  that  every  single  pair  of  shoes 
sent  out  to  fill  them  was  most  rigidly  inspected. 
In  many  cases  the  goods  were  especially  made 
in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  con- 
tained the  best  of  material  and  were,  in  every 
respect,  as  good  shoes  as  we  could  construct. 
I  was  careful,  also,  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
purchaser  to  get  the  goods  delivered,  either 
by  anticipating  his  troubles  with  the  customs 


or  by  giving  him  c\|>licit  directions  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  obtain  deliver)'  from  the 
transportation  company. 

Of  course,  all  these  details  made  ihc  foreign 
business  rather  expensive  for  us  at  the  start, 
but  I  looked  upon  every  pair  of  shoes  that 
went  into  a  foreign  country  as  a  seed  from 
which  might  spring  in  the  future  a  large 
and  profitable  trade.  I  felt  that  elaborate 
care  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  every 
customer  would  not  only  be  appreciated  by 
him,  but  would  be  repaid  manyfold  by  the 
advertising  which  our  goods  would  thereby 
receive.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  a 
rather  unusual  event  in  any  community  for  a 
man  to  send  from  3,000  to  8,000  miles  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  an  event  that  would  be  gener- 
ally canvassed  among  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tances when  the  shoes  were  finally  received. 
I  could  not  imagine  an  American  sending  a 
mail-order  to  France  for  a  dgzen  handker- 
chiefs, getting  the  goods  prompt'  and  in  ever}* 
respect  up  to  his  expectations,  fegether  with  a 
courteous  letter  (written  in  English)  from  the 
French  manufacturer,  without  doing  more 
or  less  talking  about  it.  And  it  was  this 
ialk  that  I  was  determined  to  get  the  benefit  of. 

Well,  the  plan  worked,  and  on  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  we  have  built  practically  our 
entire  foreign  business.  The  first  result 
was  an  increased  volume  of  mail-orders. 
When  we  sent  a  pair  of  shoes  to  Constanti- 
nople or  to  Shanghai  or  to  Montevideo,  we 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  that, 
although  they  might  have  been  ordered  in 
the  first  place  largely  out  of  curiosity,  the 
result  was  to  bring  to  us  more  orders  —  not 
merely  from  that  particular  customer,  but 
from  his  friends  and  his  friends'  friends  in  an 
ever- widening  circle. 

ESTABLISHING  FOREIGN  AGENCIES 

As  the  next  step,  applications  for  agencies 
began  to  flow  to  us  from  many  of "  the  centres  of 
infection"  that  we  had  thus  established. 
Local  dealers  found  that  some  of  their  custo- 
mers were  sending  all  the  way  to  us  for  shoes. 
Such  customers  had  the  habit  of  taking  their 
shoes  around  to  the  dealer  and  praising  their 
good  qualities  after  they  had  them  on  their 
feet.  That  was  human  nature,  and  it  was 
also  human  nature  for  the  dealer  to  try  to 
recover  trade  which  he  saw  slipping  away  from 
him.    Hence  his  application  for  an  agency. 

In  handling  these  applications,  we  followed 
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the  same  rule  of  careful  courtesy  that  had 
governed  our  correspondence  with  retail 
mail-order  purchasers.  Where  conditions  were 
such  that  we  could  establish  an  agency  with 
profit  to  ourselves  and  to  the  agent,  we  accepted 
the  application.  Wherever  conditions  made 
such  connection  undesirable,  we  put  ourselves 
to  the  trouble  of  replying  to  the  applicant 
in  full  detail,  explaining  just  why  we  could 
not  consistently  avail  ourselves  of  his  appli- 
cation, and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  way 
might  be  opened  in  the  future  for  us  to  deal 
with  him. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  practically 
all  that  we  did  in  the  way  of  missionary  work 
to  secure  foreign  business  in  any  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
we  have  a  regular  store  system  following  our 
American  method.  The  agencies  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  other  countries  have 
come  simply  as  the  result  of  consistently 
pursuing  the  policy  that  I  have  outlined. 
The  trade  has  been  one  of  steady  growth 
and  has  been  full  of  interesting  incidents.  For 
example,  the  thriving  little  mail-order  business 
which  we  have  built  up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
brought  us  a  cablegram  recently  from  a  strong 
local  house,  offering  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
representative  of  our  company  if  he  should 
visit  Honolulu  with  samples,  and  also  guaran- 
teeing him  an  order.  That  order,  amounting 
to  a  little  more  than  $15,000,  is  in  process  of 
manufacture  as  I  write.  Our  business  in 
Mexico,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Japan,  in  the  Chinese  {X)rts,  in  British  India, 
and  in  all  the  South  American  countries  has 
been  established  by  following  the  same  method. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  any  American  manu- 
facturer of  a  specially  adapted  to  foreign  trade 
cannot  secure  that  trade  by  working  along 
similar  lines. 

STUDYING    THK    MARKET 

The  chief  fault,  I  think,  with  the  American's 
efforts  to  secure  foreign  trade  is  a  lack  of 
attention  to  details  and  a  lack  of  study  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  tries  to  do  business,  and 
their  requirements.  We  have  the  cai)acity 
to  win  foreign  markets.  With  one-tenth  of 
the  energy  and  care  bestowed  upon  them 
that  we  give  to  our  home  market,  we  could 
dominate  the  world's  commerce  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  lines  of  manufacture.  The 
business  is  ready  for  us  now.  It  is  for  us  to 
say  whether  we  want  it  or  not.    But  if  we 


want  it  we  must  go  after  it  with  the  determi- 
nation not  only  to  teach  but  to  leant.  '^^■ 
It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  overbear  prejudice 
too  quickly,  or  to  impose  our  national  methods 
too  suddenly  upon  civilizations  as  old  as  those 
of  China  or  Japan  or  India  or  Continental 
Europe.  When  an  American  goes  after  foreign 
trade  with  the  idea  that  he  can,  with  a  twist 
of  the  wrist,  make  Yankees  out  of  Chinese, 
or  New  Yorkers  out  of  Englishmen,  or  Penn- 
sylvanians  out  of  Hottentots,  he  simply  adds 
his  own  commercial  corpse  to  the  accumulated 
bones  of  those  that  have  gone  before  him  and 
perished  in  the  like  attempt.  But  when  he 
goes  after  it  with  the  determination  to  amal- 
gamate —  say  — 60  per  cent,  of  Americanism 
with  40  per  cent,  of  local  prejudice,  he  wins 
almost  every  time. 

THE    AMERICAN    RATING  IS  A- 1 

This  is  a  lesson  that  Americans  have  been 
slow  to  learn,  but  they  are  learning  it  at  last. 
From  my  own  observation,  the  change  in 
American  methods  of  handling  foreign  trade, 
in  even  so  short  an  interval  as  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  remarkable.  Most  of 
the  houses  that  have  had  any  experience  are 
now  on  the  right  track.  American  manu- 
factures are  going,  in  a  steadily  growing 
stream,  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
American  goods  and  American  firms  now  rank, 
for  squareness  and  honesty  (I  mean  just  what 
I  say)  on  a  plane  above  those  of  the  two 
greatest  export  manufacturing  nations  in  the 
world.  We  hear  much  of  the  technical  skill 
of  one  of  those  nations  and  of  the  "thor- 
oughness*' of  the  other.  What  their  manu- 
facturers may  be  capable  of  doing,  if  they  try, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  What  they 
actually  do  turn  out  in  the  way  of  products 
for  foreign  use  is  below  the  standard  of 
American  exported  articles  — below  it  some- 
what in  i)rice,  to  be  sure,  but  much  farther 
below  that  standard  in  quality  than  the  actual 
difference  in  selling-price  would  justify.  At 
least,  I  hear  this  from  so  many  independent 
sources  connected  my  with  organization  that 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  substantial 
agreement  with  the  facts.  If  we  Americans 
can  only  bring  ourselves  to  pay  more  attention 
to  details  and  get  rid  of  our  infernal  careless- 
ness (a  fault  which  I  believe  the  average 
foreign  merchant  is  absolutely  unable  to  com- 
prehend), there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  can 
accomplish  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


THE  PIONEERS  OF  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 


BY 

U.  D.   EDDY 


THE  exportation  of  American  manu- 
factured goods,  as  a  separate  business, 
began  in  187c.  Previous  shipments 
abroad  had  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
food  products  and  crude  materials  destined 
to  be  elaborated  in  European  factories. 

Yet  we  had  long  been  a  manufacturing  nation 
and  for  years  had  carried  on  a  modest  export 
trade  in  the  sale  of  factor}'  products  to  non- 
manufacturing  regions.  This  traffic  was  a 
trifling  part  of  the  business  of  the  oversea 
merchants  of  that  day,  who  sent  out  sailing 
vessels  laden  with  illuminating  oil,  lumber, 
flour,  and  other  staples,  and  added  to  each 
cargo  a  limited  quantity  and  variety  of  finished 
goods. 

We  were  dwellers  in  houses  made  of  wood 
and  had  acquired  special  skill  in  constructing 
the  implements  with  which  to  build  them. 
The  mechanics  of  many  countries  had  found 
out  that  our  edge-tools,  saws,  and  boring 
implements  were  the  best  —  and  gladly  bought 
them.  Handles  of  hickory  and  ash  were  in 
demand.  Chairs  (made  from  the  hardwoods 
of  New  England),  takjen  apart  and  packed  in 
cases,  were  cheap  and  good.  Yankee  clocks 
told  the  time  of  the  world.  With  illuminating 
oil  went  the  lamps  in  which  to  bum  it. 

The  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  and  the  farmers 
of  Argentina  were  eager  buyers  of  our  cheap 
cast-iron  plows,  with  which  they  had  but 
recently  replaced  the  bent  stick  with  an  iron- 
shod  point.  Shovels,  light,  strong,  and  with 
properly  shaped  handles,  were  slowly  crowding 
out  the  clumsy  European  models;  while  Ameri- 
can forks  and  rakes  were  used  in  handling  the 
hay  and  grain  cut  by  American  mowers  and 
reapers. 

But,  after  all,  this  exportation  of  finished 
goods  was  but  a  minor  incident  in  the  transac- 
tions of  merchants  whose  larger  interests  were 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  products,  which 
they  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  their  exports. 

Certain  enterprising  young  men,  familiar 
with  these  conditions,  made  up  their  minds  that 
there  would  be  money  in  the  exportation  of 


manufactures,  and  determined  to  devote  them- 
selves to  that  specialty.  In  order  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  countries  whose  trade  they 
sought,  they  sent  out  bright  fellows  possessed 
of  "sand"  and  capable  of  making  themselves 
understood  in  the  languages  of  their  prospective 
customers.  These  salesmen  carried  quantities 
of  samples  and  knew  all  about  the  goods  they 
offered.  As  a  result  of  their  pertinacious 
activity,  many  articles  not  before  exported 
began  to  find  acceptance.  The  trade  grew 
fast.  Fair  dealing  made  it  grow  faster.  The 
firms  that  conceived  and  carried  through  these 
schemes  were  the  first  middlemen  in  the  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods. 

It  was  the  traditional  policy  of  European 
purveyors  to  keep  the  maker  of  goods  and  the 
foreign  buyer  in  ignorance  of  each  other. 
The  slighter  their  acquaintance,  the  larger  the 
gains  of  the  shipper.  But  the  American 
middlemen  pursued  a  different  course.  They 
distributed  among  customers  the  catalogues 
of  manufacturers  and  gave  in  price-lists  their 
names  and  brands.  Thus  they  educated  buyers 
as  to  sources  of  supply.  They  worked,  too, 
on  small  margins,  relying  on  volume  of  transac- 
tions for  profit. 

These  middlemen  found  pioneering  expen- 
sive. The  cost  of  accrediting  goods  in  distant 
regions  cut  a  big  hole  in  their  profits.  After 
all,  they  were  really  distributing  agents  for 
manufacturers,  whose  margins  were  consider- 
able, and  to  them  they  applied  for  assistance 
in  this  jointly  beneficial  work.  They  asked 
them  to  concede  special  discounts  for  export; 
to  make  contributions  toward  the  expenses  of 
salesmen  carrying  their  samples;  and  to  adver- 
tise in  the  elaborately  illustrated  price-lists  in 
which  the  maker's  names  and  products  were 
quoted. 

Many  manufacturers  responded  but 
languidly.  Aggressive  in  competition  with 
each  other  within  the  unscalable  tariff  wall, 
they  were  timid  outside  of  it  and  incredulous 
of  their  ability  to  take  trade  away  from  Euro- 
pean   makers.    Willing    to  spend  thousands 
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in  getting  a  foothold  in  a  Western  county,  they 
grudged  hundreds  to  help  create  a  foreign 
outlet.  Yet  a  considerable  number,  appreciat- 
ing the  possibilities,  responded  generously  and 
reaped  a  great  reward. 

The  rapidly  growing  volume  and  variety  of 
shipments  began  to  attract  attention.  Export 
facts  became  news  to  which  the  press  gave  a 
wide  publicity.  Stories  of  the  wonderful 
profits  of  selling  to  far-away  lands  fired  the 
imaginations  of  many  whose  enthusiasm  was 
equalled  by  their  ignorance  of  the  complexities 
and  p)erils  of  the  business.  Export  houses 
multiplied.  Of  these  the  rash  and  the  super- 
ficial soon  fell  by  the  wayside,  but  the  wiser 
and  more  persistent,  after  buying  experience 
through  blunders  and  losses,  successfully 
established  themselves. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  middlemen 
resulted  in  still  keener  competition,  which 
reduced  profits  but  stimulatc*d  transactions. 
Presently,  certain  fortunate  manufacturers 
found  that  they  were  ex|X)rting  half  their 
product  and  that  the  volume  of  their  foreign 
orders  warranted  the  establishment  abroad  of 
their  own  branches  and  agencies.  This  enabled 
them  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  middle- 
men, who  discovered  that  their  very  activity, 
while  benefiting  the  people  whose  goods  they 
introduced,  was  curtailing  their  own  share. 

Meantime,  the  era  of  industrial  consolidation 
had  arrived.  In  many  imix)rtant  lines  of 
export  there  was  but  one  kind  of  seller,  who 
preferred  to  deal  direct.  Cor|K)rations  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  had  little  use  for  middlemen. 

The  more  farsightc^l  middlemen  gave  up 
the  introduction  of  other  people's  go(xls  but 
urged  upon  manufacturers  that  they  \>us]\  their 
own  wares.  Tlicy  were  glad  to  cash  any  orders 
that  the  makers  might  obtain,  trusting  to  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  and  to 
special  facilities  to  secure  a  sliare  of  the 
increased  export.  To  this  end  they  strength- 
ened themselves  by  obtaining  from  European 
bankers  (familiar  with  foreign  markets) 
financial  facilities  which  enabled  them  to 
grant  longer  cre<lits.  They  substituted  the 
cable  message  for  the  letter;  and  by  means  of 
ingenious  codes,  at  trifling  expense,  they  made 
telegraphic  oflFers  of  merchandise  delivered, 
freight  paid,  in  the  buyer's  port,  to  be  settled 
for  in  the  one  international  money  of  account  — 
the  pound  sterling. 


Trade  grew  enormously,  and,  in  spite  of 
handicaps,  many  middlemen  prospered.  Some 
concerns  expanded  into  international  depart* 
ment  stores,  selling  everything  everywhere; 
others  assiduously  cultivated  a  single  foreign 
field ;  still  others  confined  themselves  to  spedal 
lines  of  manufacture. 

More  elaborate  organization  and  larger  bus- 
iness involved  the  use  of  more  capital.  Houses 
of  limited  resources  found  themselves  unable  to 
compete,  and  "with  the  swift  growth  of  export 
trade  came  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  houses 
devoted  to  it.  Partners  in  smaller  firms  found 
themselves  forced  to  take  charge  of  departments 
in  the  establishments  of  their  richer  rivals. 

Through  the  telegraph,  time,  as  a  factor  in 
export  trade,  has  disappeared;  while,  through 
steam  transport,  distances  are  rapidly  growing 
less.  Changed  conditions  are  converting  the 
middleman  into  a  banker  who  intervenes 
financially  between  the  large  manufacturer  at 
home  and  the  importer  abroad.  But,  while  the 
larger  producers  of  exportable  goods  can  afford 
to  maintain  organizations  to  watch  the  needs 
and  credit  of  foreign  merchants,  those  whose 
exports  are  smaller  find  the  middlemen  still 
essential  to  their  operations  and  from  them  he 
draws  a  profit  on  the  merchandise  that  he 
handles  as  well  as  on  the  that  credit  he  grants. 

In  spite  of  the  lecturing  and  admonitions  of 
our  consuls,  so  frequently  voiced  in  the  news- 
papers, our  export  trade  is  handled  with  skill 
and  untiring  enterprise.  Sporadic  instances 
of  bad  packing,  bad  faith,  and  bad  judgment 
occur,  but  they  are  rare  exceptions. 

The  systematic  efforts  to  extend  export  trade 
have  produced  marvelous  results.  To-day 
our  neighbors  on  the  north  and  south,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  in  spite  of  high  tariffs,  are  com- 
mercially  parts  of  the  United  States;  the  West 
Indies  look  to  us  to  supply  their  needs; 
American  drummers  haunt  the  cities  of  South 
America;  Africa  buys  of  us  a  large  part  of  its 
imports;  in  Australia  American  goods  have  a 
preference;  the  Orient  yearly  calls  for  our  low- 
priced  wares,  while  European  competitors 
are  perforce  our  largest  customers.  The 
merchant  marine  of  our  rivals  is  at  our  service 
at  rates  as  low  as  those  charged  their  own 
exporters;  and  the  banks  of  Eurojx?  actively 
compete  for  the  privilege  of  financing  the  trans- 
fer of  our  manufactures  to  foreign  buyers. 

The  highly  paid  American  citizen,  super- 
vising a  machine,  need  fear  no  rival  in  low 
cash  products. 
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OVERSEAS    CONQUESTS  BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE   UNITED  STATES   IN    SPITE  OF 
MANY    HANDICAPS— A    VOLUME    OF     TRADE    THAT    ALREADY     ENCIRCLES     THE    GLOBE 


HAS  the  tongue  of  the  Yankee  trader  lost 
its  famed  persuasiveness?  Does  he 
sit  disconsolate  in  the  great  world- 
markets  and  watch  the  buyers  jostling  one 
another  in  the  stalls  of  his  competitors?  What 
is  the  plain  truth  about  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States? 

The  man  who  seeks  it  in  the  great  sea  of 
export  literature  will  find  himself  borne  along 
by  one  or  the  other  of  two  distinct  currents. 
The  one  has  its  rise  in  the  advertising  office 
of  the  export  paper.  This  stream  is  full  and 
bounding  and  jubilant,  its  song  pitched  in  a 
key  of  triumph:  All  the  v/orld  is  holding  out  its 
hands  and  pleading  for  American  goods! 
The  doors  of  the.  awakening  East  are  wide 
open  to  the  products  of  New  England's  looms! 
Latin-America,  Russia,  and  Manchuria  want 
all  the  agricultural  implements  that  the  Middle 
West  can  load  upon  outgoing  steamers!  South 
Africa  is  compelled  to  use  European  machinery 
because  its  industries  cannot  be  supplied  with 
products  "  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. !"  A  wonderful 
harvest  of  foreign  orders  awaits  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  gumption  enough  to  look  at  the 
rainbow  in  the  skies — and  to  take  at  least  half 
a  page  of  advertising  space!  But  the  export 
paper  hears  no  world-cry  for  Mississippi  cotton, 
for  Kansas  wheat,  for  Virginia  hams  —  because 
the  farmer  does  not  buy  advertising  space. 

The  other  current  has  its  principal  springs 
in  the  National  Capital  —  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  much  farther  from  the  shipping 
docks  of  the  seaboard  than  its  geography  would 
indicate.  This  stream  is  more  or  less  sluggish 
but  it  swells  at  times  into  an  indignant  flood 
or  moans  over  lost  opportunities:  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  an  ignoramus,  and  knows 
not  how  even  to  answer  a  foreign  letter;  he 
closes  it  with  ''  Ver\'  truly  yours"  instead  of  with 
"Let  me  express  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  the 
assurance  of  my  profoundest  esteem!"  If, 
nevertheless,  the  foreigner  insist  upon  buying 
his  goods,  the  American  knows  not  how  to  pack 
them  for  shipment,  and  he  cannot  translate 


pounds  and  feet  into  kilogrammes  and  metres! 
And  the  American  has  such  a  rude  habit  of 
attaching  a  sight-draft  to  his  bill  of  lading, 
instead  of  allowing  the  foreign  buyer  to  remit 
whenever  he  no  longer  needs  the  money ! 

If  the  seeker  of  plain  truth  will  steer  midway 
between  these  two  currents,  he  is  apt.  to  find 
that  the  real  situation  is  something  like  this: 

(i)  All  the  world  is  indeed  full  of  export 
opportunities,  but  markets  are  won  by  battles 
and  held  by  fortifications.  There  is  an  awaken- 
ing in  store  for  the  manufacturer  who  imagines 
that  Johannesburg  and  Buenos  Ayres  will 
throw  away  all  their  European  stock  as  soon 
as  the  smoke  of  an  American  steamer  is 
sighted. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  American  manufacturers  allow  the  problems 
of  foreign  markets  to  toss  them  upon  their  beds 
at  night,  but  they  arc  not  greatly  to  be  censured 
on  that  account.  When  a  man's  factories  are 
working  full-time  to  fill  orders  from  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  their  owner  may  be  excused 
from  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  Valparaiso  and 
Shanghai. 

{3)  Certain  European  countries  are  getting 
more  foreign  trade  than  we  are.  They  ought 
to,  for  they  have  been  at  it  longer.  But  let 
us  be  glad,  for  they  need  it  worse. 

(4)  Occasionally  an  American  manufacturer 
does  undertake  foreigr  business  in  a  crude  way 
but  that  is  not  suffi:ient  excuse  for  making 
more  ado  over  him  th  in  over  the  ninety-and- 
nine  whose  shipments  go  not  astray.  It  takes 
an  experienced  manager  to  meet  the  technical 
requirements  of  foreign  trade,  and  some  small 
shippers  economize  in  the  wrong  place.  With 
others,  foreign  orders  are  mere  incidents  that 
come  unsolicited,  and  the  volume  of  the  business 
does  not  justify  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
involved  in  an  export  department. 

{5)  But  the  real  fact  is  —  as  any  man  may 
discover  for  himself  in  several  ways  —  that 
the  United  States  has  already  a  tremendous 
share  in  the  world's  trade,  and  it  is  growing  at  a 
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most  gratifying  rate.  Since  columns  of  figures 
are  easily  interpreted  in  various  ways,  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  offered  in  a  more  tangible 
form. 

TEN  OUTGOING   STEAMERS  A  T)AY 

For  the  man  seeking  information  about 
foreign  trade,  the  water-front  of  New  York 
City  is  far  better  than  many  libraries.  If,  for 
example,  he  will  step  into  the  office  of  a  certain 
firm  of  shipping  agents,  he  may  examine  a 
monthly  list  of  sailings  from  American  ports, 
giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  announcing 
the  firm's  readiness  to  accept  cargo  for  any  or 
all  of  them.  Here  is  a  summary  of  one  of  these 
lists: 

Freight-Carriers  Sailing  from  New  York  in  a 
Single   Month 

Destination  Sailings        Destination  Sailings 


Liverpool      .     .     . 

13 

Marseilles     .     .     . 

8 

London     .... 

5 

Bordeaux      .     .     . 

I 

Southampton     .     . 

9 

Malta  and  Venice  . 

5 

Bristol      .... 

5 

Italian   and   Medi- 

Manchester  .     .     . 

2 

terranian  ports    . 

28 

Hull 

4 

Cuba  and  Mexico    . 

16 

Glasgow  .... 

5 

Porto  Rico    .     .     . 

8 

Dunkirk  .... 

3 

Panama    .... 

14 

Baltic  ports  .     .     . 

3 

Brazil 

II 

Hamburg      .     .     . 

9 

River  Platte       .     . 

10 

Bremen    .... 

7 

Halifax  and  St.  Johns 

4 

Antwerp   .          .     . 

7 

South  Africa      .     . 

3 

Rotterdam    .     .     . 

10 

Australasia    .     .     . 

7 

Cadiz  and  Barcelona 

3 

Bombay  and  Calcutta 

I  2 

Havre       .... 

II 

China  and  Japan    . 

7 

Here  are  220  vessels  sailing  within  one  month 
from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  and  the  same 
list  gives  97  overseas  sailings  from  other  ports 
of  the  Unit'ed  States  —  an  average  of  slightly 
more  than  ten  a  day.  An  inspection  of  the 
lists  for  several  months  shows  that  this  average 
is  not  exceptionally  large.  Everybody  knows 
that  steamers  cannot  make  a  regular  practice 
of  calling  at  a  port  from  which  they  receive 
no  return  cargo.  Granting  that  some  may  have 
called  primarily  to  deliver  freight,  these  ten 
vessek  a  day  must  sail  with  exports,  else  their 
owners  would  transfer  them  to  other  routes. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  an 
average  of  ten  shiploads  of  merchandise  every 
day  in  the  month  is  a  creditable  showing  for 
any  country  on  the  map. 

THE  CARGO  OF  A   SINGLE   SHIP 

But  if  the  truth-seeker  be  skeptical  about  the 
outing  cargo,  let  him  leave  the  shipbroker's 


oflSce  and  go  down  to  the  great  piers.  There 
he  may  watch  the  process  of  loading  one  of 
these  vessels  —  not  a  bad  method  of  studying 
foreign  trade.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
President  Lincoln^  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
accommodations  for  1,450  passengers  and  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  limited  as  to  its  freight 
capacity.  Here  are  some  of  the  items  taken 
from  the  record  of  an  ordinary  cargo  lea\ing 
the  port  of  New  York: 

Com  and  wheat,  170,000  bushels. 
Lubricating  oil,  3,362  barrels. 
Lard,  6,225  barrels  and  tubs. 
Dried  prunes,   11,625  boxes. 
Cottonseed  oil,  700  barrels. 
Phonographs,  174  cases. 
Typewriters,  73  cases. 
Sewing-machine  woodwork,  867  cases. 
Agricultural  implements,  3,219  packages. 

In  all,  sixty-two  kinds  of  American  products 
(most  of  them  manufactured)  were  loaded 
into  this  one  vessel.  Many  of  these  products 
stopped  in  Europe,  but  others  were  transferred 
to  other  ocean  steamers,  to  be  eventually 
transferred  to  river  boats  and  thence  find  their 
way  inland  by  railroads,  by  c^moes,  by  donkeys, 
by  elephants,  by  camels,  and  by  human  carriers. 
The  world-wide  distribution  of  the  cargo  of 
a  single  outgoing  steamer  may  be  shown  by 
another  manifest,  that  of  the  Graf  W alder  see  ^ 
taken  at  random: 

Germany:  Hides,  lard,  garden  seed,  dried  peas, 
cotton-seed  oil,  copper,  evaporated  apples. 

Russia:  Roofing  paper,  nails,  scythe  stones, 
cement,  coke  forks,  machinery,  hardware,  ice- 
cream freezers,  brass  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, shade  rollers,  traps,  cotton,  carriages. 

Roumania:  Shade  rollers,  hardware,  grind- 
stones, combs,  pumps,  guns,  toothpicks,  pulleys, 
chair-seats,  churns. 

Spain:  Brick  molds,  castings,  cement,  hardware. 

Portugal:  Books,  aish  registers,  engines,  cotton. 

Bulgaria:  Pumps. 

Denmark:  Lard  com^Kmnd,  shade  rollers,  oars, 
hardware. 

Finland:  Bacon. 

Sweden:  Radiators,  evaporated  apples,  chums, 
lubricating  cil,  varnish,  lard. 

Malta:  Bolts  and  washers. 

Greece:  Wheels,  lx)oks. 

Turkey:  Pumps,    stoves,    trolley-csirs. 

.^sia  Minor:  Pumps. 

Syria:  Chairs,  pumps. 

Canary  Isles:  Tobacco. 

West  Africa:  Tobacco,  nails,  shoes,  bacon, 
dried  fish,  candy,  pork,  beef,  oil  stoves,  dry  goods, 
photographic  materials,  incubators. 
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East  Africa:  Organs,  dry  goods,  type,  grape 
juice,  sewing  machines,  boiler  hardware,  roofing 
paper,  safes,  copying  presses,  tobacco,  water 
tanks,  machinery. 

Egypt:  Machinery. 

Assuming  that  the  nine  other  ships  that  left 
New  York  on  the  same  date  carried  similar 
loads,  it  requires  no  high  order  of  intelligence 
to  see  that  the  workmen  of  the  United  States 
did  their  full  share  toward  supplying  the 
world's  needs  for  a  single  day. 

THE   SHIPPING  LISTS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Another  way  to  investigate  foreign  trade  — 
and  it  is  a  method  so  practical  that  its  results 
cannot  be  misinterpreted  —  is  to  go  from  the 
docks  into  the  export  departments  of  some  large 
manufacturers  and  ask  to  look  over  the  records 
of  their  foreign  shipments.  The  facts  there 
presented  in  concrete  form  are  just  such  facts  as 
are  given  below.  These  examples  are  fair,  for 
they  do  not  include  such  large  corporations 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Singer  Company,  and 
others  that  engage  in  foreign  trade  in  what 
may  be  called  a  wholesale  way.  These  simply 
show  what  kind  of  success  awaits  the  American 
manufacturer  who  actually  goes  out  into  the 
field  and  drums  up  his  trade. 

The  makers  of  a  well-known  American 
automobile  may  be  taken  as  one  example, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  French  are- 
credited  with  being  the  fore-ordained  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  of  these  vehicles. 
An  American  company  which  had  met  with 
great  success  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing- 
machines  entered  this  field  a  few  years  ago, 
and  its  factory  was  given  the  task  of  producing 
a  car  that  would  win  in  competition  with  those 
made  in  Europe.  One  such  test  was  made  in 
England  last  year.  Nearly  fifty  cars  of 
American  and  European  manufacture  under- 
took to  climb  a  certain  hill  under  specific 
conditions  —  and  an  American  car,  the  by- 
product of  the  sewing-machine  factory,  showed 
the  highest  efficiency.  The  company  has  a 
branch  office  in  London  and  claims  England 
as  one  of  its  important  markets,  in  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  Paris.  Its  triumphs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world '  are  equally  significant. 
The  traveler  may  find  the  automobiles  of  this 
company  in  Japan,  where  twenty-nine  of 
them  are  used  as  passenger  'buses  in  the  city 
of  Osaka;  in  India,  where  another  company 
operates  ten  on  the  'bus  lines  between  Rawal 


Pindi  and  Murree;  in  Java,  where  the  Dutch 
government  uses  them  for  carrying  the  mails; 
and  in  such  widely  scattered  cities  as  Mexico, 
Melbourne,  and  Johannesburg. 

The  sturdy  American  wagon  is  also  a  tireless 
globe-trotter,  and  it  has  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
many  Americans  in  the  most  unexpected  of 
places.  This  fact  will  appear  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
freight  and  customs  charges  often  amount  to 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  wagon; 
the  foreign  trade  has  not  been  gained  by  mak- 
ing a  cheaper  vehicle  but  by  offering  one  whose 
stability  had  been  proven  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  The  following  quotation, 
which  reads  like  an  extract  from  a  manufac- 
turer's catalogue,  is  in  reality  from  the  official 
report  of  Lord  Roberts  at  the  close  of  the  Boer 
War: 

"Wagons  were  imported  for  trial  from  the 
United  States  and  these  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  make  of  either  Cape  or  English  manu- 
facture. The  wheels  were  of  hickory  and  the 
metal  work  of  steel.  They  were  built  by  a 
great  vehicle  factory  in  Indiana.  The  superi- 
ority of  these  vehicles  was  doul^tless  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  wagons  are  largely  used  in 
America  for  the  carriage  of  goods  as  well  as 
for  military  transport.  The  manufacturers  have, 
therefore  learned  by  practical  experience  what 
is  the  best  type  of  wagon,  and  what  are  the  most 
suitable  materials  to  employ  in  building  it.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  wagons  in  question  cost 
considerable  less  than  the  Bristol  pattern  Wagon." 

More  than  a  million  of  wagons  from  this  one 
American  factory  are  rolling  along  the  world's 
highways  to-day.  A  complete  list  of  the  for- 
eign cities  to  which  they  have  been  shipped 
would  make  a  small-sized  gazetteer.  The 
following  list  shows  only  some  recent  shipments 
recorded  on  the  books  of  its  export  department : 

Chubut,  Argentine  Republic;  Puerto  Cortez, 
Honduras;  Georgetown,  British  Guiana;  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentine  Republic;  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  Pretoria,  South  Africa;  Benguella,  Portu- 
guese West  Africa;  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa; 
Upper  Congo  District;  Vladivostock,  Siberia; 
Fairbanks,  Alaska;  Schwanden,  Switzerland; 
Calais,  France;  Grayshott,  England;  Mexico 
City. 

There  are  so  many  American  manufacturers 
of  machinery  that  have  a  world-wide  trade 
that  one  despairs  of  being  able  to  select  the 
beist  example.  The  Pittsburg  company 
whose  installations  are  shown  below  is  chosen 
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because  the  information  happens  to  be  more 
available  than  any  other,  not  because  of  the 
volume  of  business. 

THE  RECORD  OF  ONE  COMPANY 

This  company  has  supplied  the  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mines  of  South  Africa  with  an 
installation  that  includes  fifteen  mine  loco- 
motives and  500  arc  lamps.  The  Bangkok 
Tramways  Company  in  Korea,  the  Osaka 
Electric  Light  Company  in  Japan,  the  street 
railway  company  in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  the 
Port  Arthur  fortilications  in  Manchuria  have 
been  equipped  from  the  same  city  of  Pittsburg, 
U.  S.  A.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bogota,  and  Quito 
are  but  three  out  of  many  South  American 
cities  that  derive  their  light  and  power  by 
means  of  American  machiner)-  —  not  to  men- 
tion such  mining  companies  as  the  great 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Company  in  Peru  and  the  El 
Oro  Company  of  Mexico.  Canada,  in  the 
other  direction,  has  been  even  more  extensive 
in  its  purchases.  These  electric  plants  and 
many  others  thai  might  be  named  represent 
investments  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  achievemenis  of  this  Pittsburg  company 
in  winning  against  European  cx)mpetition  have 
been  duplicated  over  and  over  again  in  other 
dirt»ctions. 

THE    SOLIDITY    OF   OUR    TOUXDATION 

A  ver>'  interesting  fact  may  be  verified  by 
the  investigator  while  in  the  offices  of  exporting 
manufacturers  —  thai  merit  is  the  usual  basis 
of  the  American's  success  in  overs'^as  markets. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  makers  of  shoddy 
goods  who  gain  a  temporary  foothold  in  the 
export  field  —  as  in  the  home  field  —  by  selling 
a  product  thai  is  *' just  as  good"  at  a  price  thai 
is  much  lower  than  their  competitors  can  afTonl. 
But  these  cheap  vendors  are  the  exception. 
The  real  foundation  of  the  American's  success 
is  laid  in  the  excellence  of  his  materials  and 
the  skill  of  his  workmanship.  His  gixxls  stand 
the  lest  of  service:  this  is  not  merely  the  lH>asi 
of  his  catalogue  but  it  is  his  pride  as  a  nation. 

After  the  man  in  search  of  exjH>rt  truth  shall 
have  had  the  reality  and  the  magnitude  of 
American  foreign  trade  impresseil  u|H>n  him 
at  the  doi'k  and  in  the  shipping  olVices,  the 
monthly  summaries  of  the  De|mrtmenl  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  will  be  illumineil  with 
a  great  light.  He  will  have  learned  to  make 
an  intelligent  discrimination  between  ex|K>rts 
of  pioducts  more  or  less  raw  (many  of  which 


should  never  leave  our  shores  at  all)  and  pro- 
ducts that  represent  American  skilled  labor. 
He  will  no  longer  be  disturbed  by  the  bugaboo 
of  "the  balance  of  trade,"  even  when  it  is 
against  us,  for  he  will  interpret  imports  as  so 
much  raw  material  for  our  factories,  so  much 
of  food  that  we  do  not  raise  ourselves,  and  so 
much  of  luxuries  that  we  can  well  afford  to  buy. 
Here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  im- 
pressed by  figures  in  bulk,  is  the  summarj' 
of  American  trading  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1907: 

Summary  of  a  Year\s   Trading 

Total  exports  of  merchandise     .     .  $1,880,000,000 

(Increase  over  1906, 137  millions) 
Total  imports $1,434,000,000 

(Increase  over  1906,  208  millions)       

Excess  of  exports  over  imports   .       $446,000,000 

Your  Uncle  Sam  is,  therefore,  something  of  a 
world-trader. 

If  these  great  totals,  standing  alone,  give 
satisfaction  to  the  American  reader,  let  him 
remember  that  these  results  have  been  obtained 
under  a  handicap  more  serious  than  that 
of  any  other  exporting  nation.  The  United 
States  is  less  than  a  centur)-  and  a  half  old. 
Our  ix)pulation  and  its  needs  have  increased 
with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  our  factories 
have  been  taxed  to  keep  pace  with  them.  We 
have  hitherto  had  but  little  time  to  study  and  to 
cultivate  foreign  markets.  \\'e  have  done  most 
of  our  trading  without  foreign  banking  facilities, 
without  special  steamship  lines,  without  sales- 
men proficient  in  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  marketplace.  And  we  have  often  been 
confronted  with  an  unwarranted  prejudice 
against  us  and  our  goods. 

But  the  market  places  of  the  world  know  us 
to-day,  and  know  the  kind  of  goods  that  we 
bring.  A  Yankee  consulship  is  no  longer  an 
easy  berth  for  a  lazy  editor  who  has  rendered 
services  to  his  party;  he  has  much  real  work  to 
perform,  and  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
at  Washington  that  uses  his  leisure  hours  in 
ioUivting  information  that  will  help  the  Ameri- 
can to  sell  more  goods.  In  our  preliminarj- 
ex|HTiinents  we  have  learned  this  important 
lessi»n  —  that  when  an  American  manufacturer 
wanis  a  foreign  market  .with  such  intensity 
that  he  is  willing  to  fight  for  it,  as  he  fights  for 
the  home  market,  he  generally  gets  it  in  the  face 
of  all  of  Europe. 

In  other  words,  we  are  learning  to  play  the 
game. 


THE  LIFE   OF  A  THOUSAND-YEAR  PINE 

THE  HISTORY    OF    A    COLORADO    TREE.     RECON- 
STRUCTED FROM  DATA  CONTAINED  IN  ITS  TRUNK 

BY 
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ONE  autumn  day  several  years  ago 
while  exploring  the  Southern  Rockies 
I  discovered  a  venerable  yellow  pine. 
It  grew  within  sight  of  the  Cliff-Dwellers' 
Mesa  Verde,  which  stands  at  the  comer  of 
four  states,  and,  as  I  came  upon  it  one  evening 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting  over  that  mysterious 
tableland,  its  character  and  heroic  proportions 
made  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  which  familiar  acquaintance 
only  served  to  deepen  while  it  yet  lived,  before 
the  axe-men  came.  Many  a  time  I  returned 
to  build  my  campfire  by  it  and  have  a  day  or 
a  night  in  its  solitary  and  noble  company.  I 
learned  afterward  that  it  had  been  given  the 
name  '*01d  Pine,"  and  it  certainly  had  an 
impressiveness  quite  compatible  with  the  age 
and  dignity  which  go  with  a  thousand  years 
of  life. 

When  one  day  the  saw-mill  man  at  Mancos 
wrote,  *'Come,  we  are  about  to  log  your 
*01d  Pine',"  I  started  at  once,  regretting  that 
a  thing  which  seemed  to  me  so  human,  as  well 
as  so  noble,  must  be  killed 

I  went  out  with  the  axe-men  who  were  to 
cut  the  **01d  Pine"  down.  A  grand  and 
impressive  tree  he  was.  Although  lightning 
had  given  him  a  bald  crown,  he  was  still  a 
healthy  giant  and  was  wa\ing  evergreen 
banners  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  earth.  His  massive  trunk, 
eight  feet  in  diameter  on  a  level  with  my  breast, 
was  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  golden-brown 
bark,  which  was  broken  into  irregular  plates. 
Several  of  his  arms  were  bent  and  broken. 
Altogether,  he  presented  a  time-worn  but 
heroic  appearance. 

It  is  almost  a  marvel  that  trees  should  live 
to  become  the  oldest  of  living  things.  Fastened 
in  one  place,  their  struggle  is  incessant  and 
severe.  From  the  moment  a  baby  tree  is 
bom  —  from  the  instant  that  it  casts  its  tinj' 
shadow    u|)on    the   ground  —  until   death,    it 


is  in  danger  from  insects  and  animals  and  men. 
It  cannot  move  to  avoid  danger.  It  cannot 
run  away  to  escape  enemies;  fixed  in  one  s|>ot, 
almost  helpless,  it  must  endure  flood  and 
drought,  fire  and  storm,  insects  and  earth- 
quakes, or  die. 

Trees,  like  people,  struggle  for  existence, 
and  an  aged  tree,  like  an  aged  person,  has 
not  only  a  striking  appearance  but  an  interesting 
biography.  I  had  deciphered  the  autobio- 
graphy of  many  centur)'-old  trees  and  found 
their  life-stories  strange  and  impressive.  The 
yearly  growth,  or  annual  ring  of  wood  with 
which  trees  envelop  themselves,  is  embossed 
with  so  many  of  their  experiences  that  this 
annual  ring  of  growth  literally  forms  an  auto- 
biographic diary  of  the  tree's  life. 

I  wanted  to  know  "Old  Pine's"  auto- 
biography. A  veteran  that  had  stood  on  the 
southern  Rockies  and  struggled  and  triumphed 
through  the  changing  seasons  of  hundreds  of 
years  must  contain  a  rare  life-story.  From 
his  stand  between  the  Mesa  and  the  pine- 
plumed  mountain,  he  had  seen  the  panorama 
of  the  seasons  and  many  a  strange  pageant; 
he  had  beheld  scenes  of  animal  and  human 
strife,  as  well  as  storms  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  Many  a  wondrous  secret  he  had 
locked  within  his  tree  soul;  yet,  although  he 
had  not  recorded  what  he  had  seen,  I  knew 
that  he  had  kept  a  fairly  accurate  diary  of  his 
own  personal  experience;  this  I  knew  the 
saw  would  reveal,  and  this  I  had  determined 
to  see. 

Nature  matures  a  million  conifer  seeds  for 
each  one  she  chooses  for  growth,  so  we  can 
only  speculate  as  to  the  selection  of  the  seed 
from  which  sprung  this  storied  pine.  It  may 
be  that  the  cone  in  which  it  matured  was 
crushed  into  the  earth  by  the  hoof  of  a  passing 
deer.  It  may  have  been  hidden  by  a  jay; 
or,  more  likely,  it  may  have  grown  from  one 
of  the  uneaten  cones  which  a  Douglas  squirrel 
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had  buried  for  winter  food.  Douglas  squirrels 
are  the  principal  nurserymen  for  all  the  Wesiem 
pineries.  Each  autumn  they  harvest  a  heavy 
percentage  of  the  cone  crop  and  bur\'  it  for 
winter.  Or  this  seed  may  have  been  in  a 
cone  which  simply  bounded  or  blew  into  a 
hole,  where  it  found  sufficient  mold  and  moist- 
ure to  give  it  a  start  in  life. 

FELLING  THE   GIANT 

Two  loggers  swung  their  axes.  At  the  first 
blow  a  Douglas  squirrel  came  out  of  a  hole 
at  the  base  of  a  dead  limb  near  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  made  an  aggressive  claim  of  owner- 
ship, setting  up  a  vociferous  i)rotest  against 
the  cutting.  As  his  voice  was  unheeded,  he 
came  scolding  down  the  tree,  jumped  off  one 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  took  refuge  in  a  young 
pine  that  stood  nearby.  From  time  to  time 
he  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  limb  nearest  to 
us  and,  with  a  wry  face,  fierce  whiskers,  and 
violent  gestures,  he  directed  a  torrent  of  abuse 
at  the  axe-men  who  were  delivering  death- 
blows to  the  noble  tree. 

The  "Old  Pine's"  enormous  weight  caused 
him  to  fall  heavily;  he  came  to  the  earth  with 
tremendous  force  and  struck  on  an  elbow  of 
one  of  his  stocky  arms.  The  force  of  the  fall 
not  only  broke  the  trunk  in  two,  but  badly 
shattered  it.  The  damage  to  the  log  was  so 
general  that  the  saw-mill  man  said  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  saw  it  into  lumber  and  that 
it  could  rot  on  the  spot. 

I  had  come  a  long  distance  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deciphering  the  "Old  Pine's"  diary 
when  the  scroll  of  his  life  should  be  laid  open 
in  the  saw-mill.  The  abandonment  of  the 
shattercfl  form  compelled  the  adoption  of 
another  way  of  getting  at  his  slory.  Receiv- 
ing permission  to  do  as  1  j)lcased  with  his 
remains,  I  at  once  began  to  cut  and  split  both 
the  trunk  and  the  limlxs  and  to  transcribe  their 
strange  records.  Day  after  day  I  worked. 
I  dug  up  the  roots  and  thoroughly  dissected 
them,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  I  studied 
the  trunk,  the  roots,  and  the  limbs. 

A   PINE   tree's    diary 

I  carefully  examined  the  base  of  his  stump, 
and  in  it  I  found  1,047  rings  of  growth.  He 
had  lived  through  1,047  memorable  years. 
As  he  was  cut  down  in  1903,  his  birth  probably 
occurred  in  856. 

In  looking  over  the  rings  of  growth,  I 
found  that  a  few  of  theni  were  much  thicker 


than  the  others;  and  these  thick  rings  or  coat 
of  wood  told  of  favorable  seasons.  Ther 
were  also  a  few  extremely  thin  rings  of  growth 
In  places  two  and  evtn  three  of  these  wer 
together.  These  were  the  result  of  unfavorabl 
seasons,  of.  drought  or  cold.  These  rings  als 
showed  healed  wounds,  and  told  of  bums 
bites,  and  bruises,  of  torn  bark  and  brokei 
arms. 

"Old  Pine"  received  injuries  not  onl; 
in  his  early  years,  but  from  time  to  tim 
throughout  his  life.  The  somewhat  kinke 
condition  of  several  of  the  rings  of  growth 
beginning  with  the  twentieth,  shows  that  a 
the  age  of  twenty  he  sustained  an  injury  whid 
resulted  in  a  severe  curvature  of  the  spin 
and  that  for  some  years  he  was  somewha 
stooped.  From  his  diary  I  was  unable  t< 
make  otit  whether  this  injury  was  the  resul 
of  a  tree  or  some  object  failing  upon  him  an< 
pinning  him  down,  or  whether  his  back  ha< 
been  overweighted  and  bent  by  wet,  clingin] 
snow.  As  I  could  not  find  any  scars  o 
bruises,  I  think  that  snow  must  have  beei 
the  cause  of  the  injur}'.  However,  after  ; 
few  years  he  straightened  up  with  youthfu 
vitality  and  seemed  to  outgrow  and  forge 
the  experience. 

A  centur}'  of  tranquil  life  followed  thi 
experience,  and  the  rapid  growth  durin] 
these  years  tells  of  good  seasons  as  well  a 
good  soil.  This  rapid  growth  also  show 
that  there  could  not  have  been  any  crowdinj 
neighbors  to  share  the  sun  and  soil.  Th 
tree  had  grown  evenly  in  all  quarters,  and  th 
pith  of  the  tree  was  in  the  centre.  But  ha« 
one  tree  grown  close,  that  quarter  of  the  ol< 
pine  nearest  it  would  have  grown  slower  thai 
the  others  and  would  have  been  thinner;  an< 
as  a  result  of  this,  the  pith  would  have  beei 
away  from  the  tree's  centre. 

When  the  "Old  Pine"  was  just  completin] 
his  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  ring  of  growth 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  I  canno 
account  for  except  by  assuming  that  a  larg 
tree  that  stood  several  yanls  away  blew  ove 
and  in  falling  stabbed  the  "Old  Pine"  witl 
the  ends  of  two  dead  limbs;  for  I  founc 
embedded  in  his  side  two  broken  bits  of  dea< 
limbs  which  probably  were  thrust  into  hi 
side  by  a  falling  tree.  These  wounds  seen 
to  have  healed  quickly  but  many  annua 
rings  of  growth  covered  the  tree  before  th( 
outer  ends  of  the  broken  stubs  were  com 
pletely  buried*    At  last  they  were  covered  pve 
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and  hidden.  They  thus  remained  for  nine 
hundred  years,  when  my  splitting  revealed 
them,  about  three  feet  beneath  the  bark. 

It  is  possible  that  in  falling  the  tree  which 
stabbed  the  '*01d  Pine**  may  have  also  given 
him  some  additional  bark  wound.  Anyway, 
a  year  or  two  after  he  was  stabbed  some 
borers  and  ants  made  a  successful  attack  on 
him  at  a  point  a  few  feel  above  the  place  where 
the  upper  dead  limb  had  slabbed.  As  chicka- 
dees and  nuthatches  are  watchful  to  devour 
ants  and  other  insects  that  attempt  to  make 
homes  on  or  in  trees,  it  seems  likely  that 
either  these  birds  were  scarce  at  the  time  the 
ants  and  borers  appeared,  or  else  some  wound 
enabled  them  to  get  into  the  tree  despite  the 
vigilance  of  these  birds.  In  the  **01d  Pine's" 
side,  in  the  vitals  just  beneath  the  bark,  the 
ants  and  the  borers  ate  and  excavated  their 
deadly,  winding  ways.  These  insects  estab- 
lished growing  colonies  to  honeycomb  and 
eat  the  **01d  Pine's"  vitals  away.  In  a  little 
while  these  colonies  injured  him  and  imperilled 
his  life. 

Fortunately  relief  came.  One  day  the 
chief  surgeon  of  all  the  Southwestern  pineries 
came  along.  This  surgeon  was  the  Texas 
woodpecker.  He  probably  did  not  long 
explore  the  ridges  and  little  furrows  of  the 
bark  until  he  discovered  the  wound  of  heard 
these  hidden  insects  working.  After  a  brief 
examination,  probably  holding  his  ear  to  the 
bark  for  a  moment  to  get  the  location  of  the 
tree's  foe  beneath,  he  was  ready  to  act.  He 
made  two  successful  operations.  These  not 
only  required  him  to  cut  deeply  into  the  **01d 
Pine"  and  take  out  the  lx)rers,  but  he  may 
also  have  had  to  come  back  from  time  to  time 
to  dress  the  wounds  by  devouring  the  ant 
colonies  which  may  have  persisted  in  taking 
possession  of  them.  The  wounds  finally 
healed,  and  only  the  splitting  of  the  affected 
parts  revealed  these  records,  all  filled  with 
pitch  and  preserved  for  nearly  nine  hundred 
years. 

Following  this,  an  even  tenor  marked  his 
life  for  nearly  three  centuries.  This  quiet 
existence  came  to  an  end  in  the  summer  of 
1301,  when  a  stroke  of  lightning  tore  a  limb 
out  of  his  round  top  and  badly  shattered  a 
shoulder.  He  had  barely  recovered  from  this 
injury  w^hen  a  violent  wind  tore  off  several 
of  his  arms.  During  the  year  13*^8  he 
lost  two  of  his  largest  arms.  These  were 
large  and  sound  and  were  more  than  a  foot  in 


diameter  at  the  }X)inls  of  breakage*  They 
were  broken  by  a  down-pressing  weight  or 
force,  which  we  may  attribute  to  accumula- 
tions of  snow. 

The  oldest,  largest  portion  of  a  tree  is  the 
short  section  immediately  above  the  ground, 
and  as  this  lower  section  is  the  most  exposed 
to  accidents  or  to  injuries  from  enemies,  it 
generally  bears  evidence  of  having  suffered 
the  most;  and  within  its  scroll  are  usually  found 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  autobio- 
graphical impressions. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the 
earth  upon  which  there  are  so  many  deadly 
struggles  as  upon  the  earth  around  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  Upon  this  small  arena  there  are 
struggles  fierce  and  wild;  here  nature  is  "red 
in  tooth  and  claw."  When  a  tree  is  small 
and  tender,  countless  insects  come  to  feed 
upon  it.  Birds  come  to  it  to  devour  these 
insects.  Around  the  tree  daily  are  almost 
merciless  struggles  for  existence.  These  death- 
struggles  occur  not  only  in  the  daytime  but 
in  the  night.  Mice,  rats,  and  rabbits  destroy 
millions  of  young  trees.  While  at  their  deadly 
feast,  many  a  time  have  they  been  surprised 
by  hawks,  and  then  they  are  at  a  banquet 
where  they  themselves  are  eaten.  The  owl, 
the  faithful  nightwatchman  of  trees,  often 
swoops  down  at  night,  and  as  a  result  some 
little  tree  is  splashed  with  the  blood  of  the 
amimal  that  came  to  feed  upon  it. 

The  lower  section  of  "Old  Pine's"  trunk 
contained  records  which  I  found  interesting. 
One  of  these  in  particular  aroused  my  imagi- 
nation. I  was  sawing  off  a  section  of  this  lower 
portion  when  the  saw,  with  a  buzz-z-z-z-z, 
suddenly  jumped.  The  object  struck  was 
harder  than  the  saw.  I  wondered  what  it 
could  be,  and  cutting  the  wood  carefully  away, 
I  brought  to  light  a  flint  arrowhead.  Close 
to  this  one  I  found  another,  and  then  with 
care  t  counted  the  rings  of  growth  to  find  out 
the  year  that  these  had  wounded  "Old  Pine." 
The  outer  ring  which  these  arrowheads  had 
pierced  was  the  six  hundred  and  thirtieth, 
so  that  the  year  of  this  occurrence  was  i486. 

Had  an  Indian  bent  his  bow  and  shot  at  a 
bear  that  had  stood  at  bay  backed  up  against 
this  tree,  or  was  there  around  this  tree  a 
battle  among  Indian  tribes?  Is  it  possible 
that  at  this  place  some  Cliff-Dweller  scouts 
encountered  their  advancing  foe  from  the 
North  and  opened  hostilities?  It  may  be 
that  around  the  "Old  Pine"  was  fought  the 
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battle  that  is  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
that  mysterious  race,  the  Cliff-Dwellers*  The 
imagination  insists  on  speculating  with  these 
two  arrowheads^  yet  they  form  a  fascinating 
clew  that  leads  us  to  no  detinite  conclusion* 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  "Old  Pine'*  was 
wounded  by  two  Indian  arrowheads  some 
lime   during   the  summer 

The  year  that  Columbus  discovered 
America  the  '*01d  Pine*'  was  a  handsome 
young  giant  with  a  round  head  held  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  alwve  the  earth.  He 
was  636  years  old,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  his  lower  trunk  was 
gh'en  new  events  to  record. 

Spanish  chroniclers  say  that  the  Spanish 
explorers  found  the  CliiT-Dwellers'  houses 
in  the  year  1540.  I  l^elievc  that  during  this 
year  a  Spanish  exploring  party  may  have 
camped  beneath  the  ''Old  Pine/'  buift  a  fire 
against  his  base,  and  that  some  of  the  explorers 
hacked  him  with  an  axe.  The  "Old  Pine" 
had  distinct  records  of  axe  and  fire  markings 
during  the  year  1540.  It  was  not  common  for 
the  Indians  of  the  West  to  burn  or  mutilate 
trees,  and  as  il  was  common  for  the  Spaniards 
to  do  sO|  and  as  these  hackings  in  the  tree 
seemed  to  have  been  made  with  some  edged 
tool  sharper  than  any  ix)ssessed  by  the  Indians, 
it  at  least  seems  probable  that  they  were  done 
by  the  Spaniards.  At  any  rate,  from  the 
year  1540  imtil  the  day  of  his  death,  the  "Old 
Pine"  carried  these  scars  on  his  instep* 

In  another  quarter  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  trunk  I  found  evidence  that  l^ads  me 
tn  conclude  that  in  the  summer  of  188  r  a 
hunting  or  outing  party  may  have  camped 
near  here  and  amused  themselves  by  shooting 
at  a  mark  on  the  ''Old  Pinc*s"  trunk.  Here 
I  found,  much  nearer  the  bark,  however, 
ihan  the  arrowheads,  several  bullets  of  modern 
rifles.  These  were  imbedded  around  or  just 
beneath  a  blaise  which  was  made  on  the  tree 
the  same  year  in  which  the  bullets  had  entered. 

As  Ihe  average  yearly  growth  of  the  ''Old 
Pine"  was  about  the  same  as  in  trees  similarly 
situated  at  the  present  time,  I  suppose  that 
climatic  conditions  in  the  **01d  Pine's"  time 
must  have  been  similar  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  today.  His  records  indicate 
periods  of  even  tenor  of  climate,  a  year  of 
extremely  poor  conditions,  occasionally  a 
vear  crowded  with  a  bountiful  wood  han-est. 

But  from  1540  to  1762  I  found  little  of 
special  interest.     In  1762^  however,  the  season 


was  not  regular.  After  the  ring  of  growth 
was  well  started,  something— perhaps  a 
cold  wave  —  for  a  time  checked  the  growl  h, 
and  as  a  result  the  wood  for  that  one  year 
resembled  two  years'  growth,  but  yet  the 
diflference  between  this  double  or  false  ring 
and  a  regular  one  was  easily  detected. 

The  "Old  Pine's"  hard  limes  experience 
seems  to  have  been  during  the  years  1804-5. 
1  think  it  probable  that  these  were  years  of 
drought.  During  1804  the  layer  of  wood 
was  the  thinnest  in  his  life,  and  for  1805  the 
only  wood  I  could  find  was  a  layer  which 
extended  only  a  few  feet  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  this  was  exceedingly  thin. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  "Old  Pine's" 
record,  I  came  across  what  seemed  to  be 
Indications  of  an  earthquake  shock;  but  late 
in  iSii,  or  early  in  181 2,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  experienced  a  violent  shock, 
for  he  made  extensive  records  of  il.  lliis 
earthquake  occurred  after  the  sap  had  ceased 
to  flow  in  181  r  and  before  it  began  to  flow  in 
the  spring  of  18 12,  In  places  the  wood  w^as 
checked  and  shattered.  At  one  point,  some 
distance  from  ihc  ground,  there  was  a  bad 
horizontal  break.  Two  big  roots  were  broken 
in  two,  and  that  quarter  rif  the  '*  Old  Pine" 
which  faced  the  Cliff- Dwellings  had  literally 
suffered  from  a  rock  bombardment.  I  sup- 
pose the  violence  of  the  quake  displaced  many 
rocks,  and  some  of  these  as  they  came  bounding 
down  the  mountain-side  collided  with  the 
**01d  Pine."  One  fragment^  of  about  five 
fx^unds  weight,  struck  him  so  violently  in  the 
side  that  it  remained  imbedded  there*  After 
some  years  the  wound  was  healed  over,  and 
this  rock-fragment  remained  in  the  tree  until 
I    released    it. 

One  morning,  after  I  had  finished  my  work 
of  splitting,  studying,  and  deciphering  the 
fragments  of  the  '*01d  Pine/*  I  went  to  the  saw- 
mill and  arranged  for  the  men  to  come  over 
that  evening  after  I  had  departed  and  bum 
ever>'  piece  and  vestige  of  the  venerable  old 
tree.  Then  I  went  back  and  piled  into  p 
pyramid  ever>'  fragment  of  root  and  trunk 
and  broken  branch* 

Twilight  was  fading  into  darkness  when 
I  started  on  a  night  journey  for  the  Mesa 
Verde,  where  I  intended  next  morning  to  greet 
an  old  gnarled  cedar  which  grew  on  its  summit. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Mesa,  I  looked 
back  and  saw  a  p>Tamid  of  golden  ilame  stand- 
ing out  in  the  darkn^s. 


J 


**The  Liner  she's  a  lady,  and  if  a  war  <(hould  come. 

The  Man-o-\Var''»  Vr  'usband,  and  'e'd  bid  'er  stay  at  home; 


Bui,  oh,  the  liltle  cu. 
'E'd  'avc  to  up  an'  fi«  . 


.lul  fill  with  every  tidel 
them,  for  they  an'  England's  pn 


Copyri^jUt,  i'>-7,  by  Mari  |ue    Muher 


THE  FREIGHTERS  OF  THE  SEAS 

THE  CARGO-BOATS  THAT  CARRY  OUR  COMMERCE  TO  THE  WORLD-END    PORTS    AND   CON- 
NECT    WITH    RAILROAD    AND   CARAVAN —  WHY   THEY    FLY    ALL    THE    FLAGS    BUT    OURS 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


YESTERDAY  a  battleship  poked  its 
sharp  nose  across  the  bar,  and  the 
forts  woke  up  the  city  to  announce 
with  thundering  guns  that  the  maker  and  the 
unmaker  of  destinies  was  in  the  harbor.  To- 
morrow a  passenger-boat  fifteen  feet  longer 
than  any  other  may  reach  Sandy  Hook  fifteen 
hours  or  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  ever 
happened  before,  and  fifteen  hundred  whistles 
will  declare  that  **an  epoch-making  event** 
has  transj)ired.  But  when  a  cargo-boat  car- 
rying ten  thousand  tons  more  freight  drops 
anchor  near  the  lightship  and  signals  for  a 
pilot,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  letting  loose  a 
gun  or  pulling  a  whistle-cord.  It  is  lacking  in 
** heart  interest"  and  is  without  **news  value." 
Hut  there  is  one  man  in  the  harbor  whose  eves 


are  glad  when  the  freighter  of  the  seas  crosses 
his  horizon  —  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  The 
battleship  sweeps  majestically  in  and  out,  but 
the  j)ublican  who  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
is  never  a  dollar  richer.  The  liner*s  passen- 
gers grumblingly  drop  their  toll  into  his  strong- 
box, but  it  makes  only  the  clink  of  small 
change.  But  when  the  groaning  tugs  pull  and 
push  the  cargo-boat  up  to  the  warehouse  on  the 
docks,  the  Collector's  men  scoop  up  the  revenue 
with  shovels  and  the  Bureau  of '  Statistics  oils 
all  its  adding  machines.  .\nd  who  is  this 
Collector  of  the  Port  ?  He  it  is  who  built  the 
battleship,  who  is  asked  to  subsidize  the  liner, 
and  who  fills  the  pay-enveloi)es  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  It  is  the  Collector  who 
makes  our  credit  strong  enough  to  dig  a  canal, 


Cii|>>iik;lu,  i[)-^.  hy  riiderw.KKl  &  Underwoml,  N.  V. 
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THE  COT.LFCTOR  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  VuRK,  ANU  HIS  :.  .  :.■....  BOX 
ColDnel  Edward  S«  Fowler,  and  the  Ignited  States  Cuslnm  House  at  New  York 


or  reclaim  a  deserl^  or  do  anything  else  that  we 
take  a  notion  to  do,  Wllhout  the  Colleclor 
and  his  atrong-box,  without  the  liule  cargo- 
boat  that  keeps  it  filled,  the  ])Ower-house  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  government  go  round 
would  soon  run  out  of  fuel. 

The  skipper  of  the  freight-ship  knows  this, 
and  he  calmly  smokes  his  pipe  as  the  battle- 
ship splashes  him  with  spray  and  the  turbine- 
steamer  leaves  him  astern.  He  remembers 
that  twice  in  a  generation  have  a  nation's 
battleships  been  battered  into  scrap-iron  — 
and  the  wheels  of  the  nation  went  on  turning. 
Hz  rem^^mbers  a  time  when  every  German 
liner  in  American  waters  fled  from  the  French 


war-cloud  and  hugged  its  pier  at  Hoboken 
—  and  the  planets  continucxi  to  revolve  in  their 
orbits.  But  the  skipper  knows  what  would 
happen  in  all  the  nations  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  salt  seas  were  the  smoke  of  the 
freight-ship  no  longer  to  darken  the  skies  oQ- 
shore. 

THE  CARRIERS  OF  OCEAN  FREIGHT 

They  make  a  motley  fleet,  these  freight- 
ers of  the  seas.  They  fly  all  the  national 
flags  that  warships  and  liners  know,  and 
some  that  ne%'er  appear  in  the  great  naval 
review^s.  They  range  in  size  from  floating 
warehouses  down  to  canoes  that   are   poled 


i 


TYPES  OF  PIERS  ALONG  THE  WATER-FRONT  OF  NEW  YORK 


HARNESSEr>  TO  ALT.  THE  WINDS  THAT  BLEW 

The  seven-masted  schooner  Thomas  W^  Latt'son,  nhirh  was  lost  nn  the  Kdlly  Isles,  souihwest  of  England,     Its 

spread  of  canvas  was  43,000 square  feet 


"IN  THE  BAY  OE-   BISCAY,  O!'* 
A  freight^hip  v>ith  decks  awash  in  a  rolling  sea 
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A    VIEW  OF  THE    HAMBURG    DOCKS    IN    THE    I  ATHKK- 
L_\\n  VWTY   YEARS  \GO 

Up  and  down  unnavigable  rivers,  transferring 
their  cargoes  to  luggers  and  barges  that  tran- 
ship at  the  open  sea.  Some  of  the  freight- 
carriers  are  propelled  by  paddles;  many  still 
harness  the  winds  in  defiance  to  the  genius  of 
sleam;  some  respond  to  the  throbbing  impulse 
of  "twice  three  thousand  horse  that  heed  the 
one  command/*  But  they  all  belong  to  that 
indispensable  pari  of  the  world's  activity  which 
we  call  by  the  name  of  Commerce  —  and  most 
of  their  work  is  foreign  commerce.     People 


THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOVl>  SCHOOLSHIP  *'HERZOGlN 
CEriLlF/'  ON  A  PRACTICE  TRUISE 

who  are  more  familiar  with  land  traffic  than 
with  the  commerce  of  the  sea  may  think  of 
these  ocean  carriers  in  railroad  terms: 

(i)  The  fast  Atlantic  liners,  like  the  Mau- 
retania  and  the  Kronprinzessin  CecUie,  corre- 
spond to  such  express  trains  as  *'The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  *'  and  ''The  Pennsylvania 
Specials*  They  are  built  to  carry  mail  and  pas- 
sengers at  high  speed,  on  regular  scliedulesj 
and  their  cargo  holds  correspond  to  railroad 
baggage-cars. 


THH  KAISKR  WILHELM  U^JCRS  AT  HAMiiL  Rci  TO-DAY 
Showing  the  number  of  vcssek  of  a  single  company  that  are  often  in  the  harLior  at  one  time 
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JHE  REEL  OF  A  VIKtXC  SHIP 

(2)  The  regular  cargo-steamers  are  the 
'* combination"  trains  of  a  hundred  branch 
railroads  —  a  string  of  freight-cars  with  a 
passenger-coach  attached.  The  cargo- boat 
runs  on  a  regular  line,  conforms  to  schedule, 
a*^-d  may  carry  hundreds  of  passengers;  but  its 
main  object  is  the  transportation  of  freight  in 
large  «[uantities. 

{3}  The  nearest  resemblance  on  rails  to  the 


THE  KEEL    1  U^  A  MUUER.N  SUIAMI  K 

ocean  ** tramp"  is  the  box-car,  seen  more 
frequently  on  other  tracks  than  its  own*  A 
New  York  CeEtral  locomotive  at  the  head  of  a 
train  of  freight -cars  belonging  to  t%vcnty  diiTcr- 
ent  roads,  most  of  which  do  not  touch  the  state 
of  Ne%v  York  at  all,  will  give  a  landsman  a  fair 
conception  of  a  harbor  full  of  **  tramps,"  The 
nickname  is  an  injustice,  for  the  *' tramp" 
steamer  works  just  as  hard  as  any  other. 


STEAMSHIPS  COALING  AT  THE  DOCKS 
On  Ihe  iefti  at  Nagasaki,  by  Japartese  women;  on  the  right,  at  Hamburg,  by  machinery 


i 
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THE  VANISHED  TVPE  OF  A  DARING  AGE 

The  cxploiing-ships  of  the  fificeiiLh  reniury  were  the  Mlv»iic«t  ^uard  of  the  cargp-boats  that  now  sail  the  same  i 


The  flag  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel  is  ihat  of  live 
.coujitr>'  in  which  it  is  registered,  and  has  nO 
relation  either  to  its  owner  or  to  the  ports 
between  which  it  runs.  An  ocean  ** tramp'* 
carrying  the  British  flag  may  never  see  England 
after  it  leaves  the  shipyards.  Its  log  would 
start  off  something  like    this:    ''Loaded    at 


Manchester  with  cotton  goods  and  cutlery; 
mss^  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  on  lo 
Hong  Kong,  Thence  went  Sn  ballast* 
(without  cargo)  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
loaded  with  sugar  and  coffee  for  New  York, 
There  picked  up  a  load  of  machinery  for  Peru 
and  Chile  —  a  long  voyage  around  the  Horn, 
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A  rREinftTKR  THAT  FLIES  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
A  \Jt\kt6  Slates  Army  Tfanipcfft  tntermg  poutt 


WHERE  THE  COMMRRrE  OF  LAND  AND 
WATER  &1£ET 


Loading  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
with  nitrate  of  sodai  discharged  cargo  at 
Puget  Sound  and  reloaded  wiili  wheat  and 
flour  for  Vladivostock."  Thus  it  gOL*s  on  its 
useful  career  —  *'  coastwise,  cross-seas,  round 
the  world,  and  back  again*' ^  until  bought 
or  chartered  by  a  regular  line,  or  until  it  reaches 
its  final  anchorage  in  a  ship's  graveyard,  or 
floats  away  on  an  uncharted  cruise  as  a 
menacinir  derelict.  The  *Hramp"  is  at  the 
service  of  an}'body  with  a  cargo  that  will  fill 
it  —  and  with,  say,  S200  a  day  to  pay  for  it  — 
and  this  unheralded  class  of  shipping  is 
credited  with  carrying  as  much  as  two- thirds 
of  the  world's  commerce, 

(4)  There  are  as  many  other  types  of  ocean- 


freighters  as  there  arc  kinds  of  box-cars. 
Slow- going  lumber  schooners,  caj^acious  grain- 
boats  (used  also  for  ore  on  return  trips), 
curious-looking  whalebacks,  grimy  colliers, 
fragrant  fruit-ships,  stately  tea-clippers,  tank- 
ships  that  look  like  submarines,  cattle-boats, 
refrigerator-ships  —  the  list  is  long.  Even 
the  railroad  flat-car  has  its  sea-faring  mate  — 
the  barge  —  and  the  noisy  lug  takes  up  the 
locomotive's  work  where  the  land  drops  into 
the  sea. 

The  refrigerator- ship  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  and  it  has  already  materially 
affected  the  export  trade  of  two  continents- 
While  the  perfection  of  this  system  enables  us 
to  ship  choice  porterhouse-steaks  from  Chicago 


<^S!^ 


THE  COMMANDER   OF    TBI:  UCiRLn'S  • 

LAROEST  FLEET 

Capi^  Kaempf,  C!cjwinvjf1ufr  of  ihf  Hamburg- 

Aramcui  Liae 


TffE  FUTtTRE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Cfttlete  oa  board  rhe  Schdol»hip  tjfrt0f(in  S^pkit  Ckatiotte       A  he*  a  losijj  jmkI  riforoui 
(T.iiiitt))C  ftt  KO  and  in  schcKil,,  ttvy  bccom?  junior  offic^rt  on  linnfs 


A  FLKET  OF  WHALEBACKS  IN  THE  "SOO"  CANAL 

Ad  oggiegaic  of  more  than  i6»ooo  vessels  entered  and  cleared  ut  the  porta  of  our  northern  border  and 

disHcts  in  1907 


A  SECTKJN  ok  the  DfyCKS  AT  SAVANVAH,  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT  RESIN   MARKET 

to  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  only  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  per  pound ,  Buenos  Ayres  can  do  the 
same  thing  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent^ 


A  \VAVE-Wf>HN  GRAIN' BOAT  IN  SAX  PlEflQ  HARBOR 
AFTER  A    UlNtJ  PACT  Fir  CRUISE 

for  there  is  no  long  railroad  haul  to  the  ship. 
More  than  a  million  quarters  of  beef  went  to 
Europe  last  year  from  each  of  these  continents. 


THE  WESTERN  LINKS  OF  A  GREAT  CO^fMERClAL  CHAIN 

Steamers  at  (he  Can^Ltlmn  Pacific  docks,  Vancouver>  lo^ided  with  passengers  and  freight  brought  aciosa  the  Dominloii 
by  trail)*  that  connect  with  tmnsall antic  steamers  at  Quebec 


ANTIQUATED  CHINESE  JV 


IHE  CANTON  RIVER 


The  carrying  fleet  numbers  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  gl  million 
carcasses.  Cattle  bought  in  Chicago  on 
Monday  may  be  slaughtered  on  Tuesday  and 
kept  in  coolers  until  Thurstlay  or  Friday. 
By  Monday  the  railroad  has  the  refrigerator- 
car  alongside  the  docks  at  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  cargo  is  quickly  transferred  to  a  ship 
sailing  on  Wednesday.  The  following  Wednes- 
day it  is  in  the  London  market,  having  been 
under  constant  refrigeration  except  for  the 
two  brief  intervals  of  loading  and  unloading 
over  the  ship's  side.  This  system  is  not  only  in 
operation  on  steamers  engaged  exclusively  io  the 


A  FLOATING  OPIUM  WAREHfJUSE,  AT  SHANGHAI 

frozen- meat  trade,  but  is  a  yiart  of  the  equipment 
of  the  great  passenger-boats.  Its  application  to 
the  overseas  transportation  of  fruit  has  been  so 
successful  that  theUnited  Fruit  Company  is  now 
said  to  be  building  a  number  of  refrigerator- 
ships  for  that  purjjose.  When  the  cold-storage 
systems  of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
correspond  to  that  of  the  steamer  that  connects 
them,  the  world's  kitchen  will  be  vastly  enriched. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SEA 

It  is  no  idle  boast  of  the  British  that 

"  There's  never  a  flood  goeii  shoreward  now 
But  lifts  a  keel  we  manned/' 


C<^  ri*;Jil.  19«^  L-f  Umlerwrn^  &  Vn^efwood,  N»  Y.  Cof-j-fiCht.  tvM.  Ilf  Uh  to  wood  &  Utidcrwood,  N.  Y. 

h  FRKIGHT-SHIPS  AT  ANCHOR  IN  ORIENTAL    HARBORS 

On  the  Chikiang  Rivera  Canton,  Chinn,  and  on  the  Bund  at  Yokohama 
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A  SHIP  GRAVEYARD 


A  UlCRKMCT 


for  the  Clyde  and  the  Tync  have  for  centuries 
been  the  cradles  in  which  the  world's  merchant 
marine  was  rockcKl.  The  Hriton  was  crossing 
the  Channel  in  his  own  boats  before  Ca?sar's 
galleys  rode  in  on  the  waves,  and  then  as  now 
it  was  the  call  of  trade  that  gave  cunning  to  his 
hands.  Nearly  six  centuries  ago,  when  an 
English  king  gave  the  ever-welcome  signal 
for  an  attack  against  the  French,  707  "shipj)es" 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  "rolle  of  the  huge  lleete,"  among  the 
"forrayne  countries  in  this  ayde/'  was  one 
Irish  vessel,  but  there  was  not  a  ship  from  a 
port  callcnl  I^iverpool.  To-day,  one  vessel 
out  of  every  ten  that  plow  the  seas  calls  Liver- 
jx)ol  home. 

The  progress  made  by  the  British  shipbuilder 
in  a  little  more  than  a  century  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  table. 

The  only  achievement  in  shi})building  which 
the  British  have  not  surpassed  in  size  is  that 
described  in  a  Parisian  legend,  which  was  so 
large  that  the  captain  rode  al>out  tlie  deck  on 
horseback  to  give  his  orders,  and  a  boy  sent 
aloft  into  the  yards  came  down  a  gray-headed 
man. 
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Milestones  of  Maritime  Progress 

Sails  to  w(H)(ien  paddles 
Wood  to  iron  hulls 
Paddles  to  screw-j^ropcUcrs 
Simple   to   compound   engines 
Iron  to  steel  hulls 
Simple  to  twin-screws 
Triple-expansion  to  turbine  engines 
Quadruple-screw  propellers 


It  was  a  countr}'man  of  the  builders  of  the 
Mauretania  who  (1578)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  work  out  the  following  plan  for  revolu- 
tionizing ocean  traffic: 

"You  may  make  a  boate  to  goe  without  care 
Or  sayle  by  placing  a  certain  number  of  wheeles 
on  the  outside  of  the  lx)ate,  in  that  sorte  that  the 


[  -„. 
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THK  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  CARGO  — AND  OF  THE  SHUT'S  (RKW 
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PEACE  HATH  HtR  WOUNDS  NOT  LESS  DEKP  THAN  WAR 
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PART  OF  A  WRECKED  .SHIP  KKFF  SEAWORTHV  liV  WATERTIGHT  BULKHEADS 
The  ^uevic  after  Lhf  two  parts  wcrv  s<*[mral(.'d 


armcs  of  the  wheeles  may  gue  into  the  waler,  und 
scj  turning  the  wheeles  by  some  pro%l5ion,  and  so 
the  whceles  sliall  make  the  Ixjatc  goe,*' 

And  it  was  in  the  same  island -empire  that  a 
man  discovered  later  (iSoiJ  that  a  lo-horse- 
power  engine  would  also  **make  the  boate 
goe**  —  and  the  first  steam-propelled  vessel 
in  England  was  not  a  war-boat  but  a  tug.  Its 
record  \'oyage  was  the  towing  of  two  70-tnn 


barges  for  twenty  miles  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  in  six  hours.  Thereafter  it 
served  no  other  useful  purpose  except  to  give 
Fulton  the  idea  for  his  Clermont, 

And  it  was  another  Briton  who  (1839)  built 
on  the  Clyde  the  first  iron,  sea-going  steamer 
and  disappointed  all  the  theorists  that  had 
demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible  for  iron 
to  lloat. 
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Through  all  the  changes  that  have  come  in 
ocean  navigation,  Britain's  shipbuilders  have 
hammered  away,  making  more  and  bigger 
ships  every  year.  Since  the  construction  of 
a  large  vessel  is  a  matter  of  months  and  often 
of  years,  it  will  surprise  those  not  informed 
of  the  industry  to  find  that  during  the  three 
years  preceding  1907  three  ships  a  day,  on  an 
average,  were  turned  out  of  British  yards,  one 
of  them  a  steamer.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  strides 
made  by  other  nations,  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  output  of  tonnage  last  year  was  British. 
If  the  figures  were  arranged  to  include  war- 
ships and  vessels  built  for  other  nations,  the 
proportion  would  be  even  greater.  On  the 
basis  of  tonnage,  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
made  five  times  as  many  ships  as  Germany, 
and  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the 
United  States. 

(The  gross  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship  is 
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A  CENTURY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING 
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A  CENTURY  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING 
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A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING 

The  diagrams  represent  the  tonnage  carried  in  American  veaaels.    In 

1800  we  carried  87  per  cent,  of  our  exports:  in  1900, 7  per  cent. 

found  by  calculating  the  solid  contents  of  its 
hull  in  cubic  feet  and  dividing  by  loo.  From 
this  quotient  must  be  subtracted  the  space 
occupied  by  machinery  and  woodwork  and 
cabins  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  tonnage. 
This  is  usually  considered  in  cubic  feet,  for 
the  freight-rates  are  usually  based  upon  meas- 
urement — forty  cubic  feet  being  considered 
the  equivalent  of  a  ton.  But  a  man  shipping 
forty  cubic  feet  of  lead  would  probably  find 
that  the  rule  has  exceptions.) 

The  Briton's  supremacy  of  the  seven  seas 
is  more  convincingly  shown  by  the  merchant 
vessels  that  to-day  carry  his  flag  into  every 
part  of  the  earth  except  the  poles.    The  old 
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adage  about  the  cobbler's  children  running 
barefoot  does  not  fit  here,  for  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  steamships  and  nearly  half  of 
the  total  steam  and  sail  tonnage  fly  the  British 
flag.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
now  exceeds  i8  millions,  while  that  of  its 
nearest  competitor  (Germany)  is  only  4 
millions,  and  the  United  States  has  about  3} 
millions. 

Apply  the  measure  in  another  way:  Who 
owns  the  world's  fastest  merchant  steamers? 
Of  the  58  that  can  make  at  least  twenty-one 
knots  an  hour.  Great  Britain  owns  38  (05  per 
cent.);  7  carry  the  Belgian  flag;  6  are  French; 
and  5  are  German.  The  United  States  owns 
two  —  the  Si.  Louis  and  the  SL  Paul. 

The  capital  of  the  British  Empire  has  also 
the  distinction  of  being  the  world's  largest 
port,  with  New  York  a  close  second.  Inci- 
dentally, the  best-known  name  among  the  men 
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THE  WORLD'S  MERCHANT  MARINE 
The  6fure8  represent  millions  of  gross  tons;  only  steamers  of  loo  tons 
and  sailing  vessels  of  50  tons  are  included,     Figures  from  "  Buraaa 
VeritM,  1907-08." 
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who  go  down  to  sea  in  ships  is  English  — 
Lloyd's  —  for  Lloyd's  "Register"  is  an 
authority  everywhere  and  that  firm  of  under- 
writers insures  most  of  the  shipping.  The 
house  dales  back  of  1668,  when  one  Edward 
Lloyd  kept  a  little  cofTce-house  that  came 
to  be  the  centre  of  maritime  intelligence. 
There  is  now  a  Germanischcr  Lloyd  and  an 
American  Lloyd.  The  rating  which  Lloyd's 
gives  a  ship  after  inspection  {X)werfully  affects 
its  market-value  and  its  insurance.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  marine  insurance 
business  may  be  gleaned  from  the  estimate 
in  1901  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  world's 
mercantile  marine  —  $850,000,000.  Britain's 
share  was  placed  at  $450,000,000,  a  plum- 
pudding  worth  while. 

Gone  is  the  golden   era  of  great   British 
trading  companies,  which  not  only  owned  the 


occupation  gone.  In  its  place  have  come  the 
great  steamship  companies  that  carry  the 
merchandise  of  others.  The  names  of  a  dozen 
of  these  companies  are  known  around  the 
world,  but  the  ownership  of  British  steamships 
has  not  yet  become  so  concentrated  as  in 
Germany.  Perhaps  the  best  known  in  America 
is  the  Cunard  Company,  but  the  "P.  &  O.'* 
(Peninsular  and  Oriental)  is  the  most  famous 
abroad.  Its  twin-screw  steamers  now  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  where  the  full-rigged  East 
Indiamen  of  long  ago  tugged  at  their 
cables. 

It  is  more  than  a  curious  geographical  study 
to  stroll  along  the  pier  at  Southampton  or 
Liverjxx)!,  or  to  follow  the  winding  Thames 
from  the  London  Docks  past  the  West  and 
East  India  Docks  and  en  to  the  Royal  Albert. 
It  is  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  direction  of 


CROSS-SECTION  OK  A  25,000-TON  PASSENGER  STEAMER 
It  shows  the  relatively  small  space  resen-ed  for  cargo 


cargo  that  went  and  came  overseas  but  ownt^d 
also  the  ships  that  carried  it.  At  least  two 
centuries  of  the  history  of  England's  merchant 
marine  was  virtually  the  histor}'  of  one  of  these, 
the  British  East  India  Company,  whose 
monopoly  of  Oriental  trade  was  contested  by 
a  sturdy  fleet  of  200  Dutch  freighters.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  cargo-boat,  richly 
laden  with  pounds  of  pearls  as  well  as  ]X)un(ls 
of  pepper,  had  to  fight  its  own  battles.  Some- 
times it  won,  as  when  a  staunch  East  Indiaman 
repulsc^d  five  foreign  shi|)s-of-war;  sometimes 
it  lost,  as  when  the  French  once  caj)tured  a 
great  fleet  of  600  merchantmen  lx)und  for 
Baltic  i)orts.  A  British  admiral  of  to-day  has 
less  honor  than  the  captains  of  the  old  East 
Indiamen  received.  Five  voyages  were 
usually  sufficient  to  enrich  him,  as  well  as  the 
owners  of  his  ship. 

As  the  path  of  cmi)ire  was  pushed  outward, 
the  trading  company  found  its  most  lucrative 


commercial  imperialism.  Not  only  do  the 
fluttering  flags,  the  forests  of  masts,  and  the 
belching  funnels  suggest  foreign  commerce, 
but  the  very  names  of  the  vessels  become  a 
call  to  world-wide  conquest.  Yonder,  soon 
to  steam  away  for  Continental  {X)rts,  lie  the 
Velasquez,  the  Oporto,  and  the  Malaga.  Here, 
filling  their  bunkers  with  coal  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  the  Busiris,  the  Algerwtty  and  the 
Moorissh  Pritice,  Straining  at  their  anchor- 
chains  as  the  call  of  the  East  comes  clearer, 
arc  the  Persia,  the  Simla,  the  Ping  Suey.  The 
crews  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  the  Barotse,  and  the 
Nigeria  arc  preparing  for  their  **  misty  sweat- 
bath  'neath  the  Line."  And  so  on,  around 
the  world.  The  national  appeal  comes  in 
such  names  as  the  British  Prince,  the  Briton^ 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  while 
a  long  list  of  Clans  from  Campbell  to  Mac- 
allister  shows  the  Glasgow  pride.  An  hour 
or  two  spent  on  these  docks  will  convince  any 
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man  that  the  chief  glory  of  the  battleship  is 
its  service  as  a  convoyer  of  merchantmen  down 
the  wet  sea-lanes  of  the  Empire. 

BRITAIN'S  ONLY  SEA  RIVAL 

Long  before  the  Kaiser's  first  flag  was  made, 
before  a  German  Empire  was  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  the  state  of  Hamburg  was  the  commercial 
rival  of  the  state  of  Bremen,  and  the  lucrative 
carrying  trade  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  the 
juicy  bone  of  contention.  With  the  birth  of 
the  Empire  in  1868  came  the  German  ambition 
to  hoist  the  new  flag  over  home-built  ships  and 
show  it  in  every  port.  And  in  these  forty 
years  that  ambition  has  largely  been  realized. 
In  1 87 1  Germany  owned  150  steamers;  by 
1902  it  had  1,463.  It  now  has  42  shipbuilding 
docks  on  the  coast,  13  on  the  Baltic,  and  13 
on  the  North  Sea,  most  of  them  for  merchant 
vessels.  Counting  by  numbers,  last  year 
these  shipyards  turned  out  435  steamers  and 
516  sailing  vessels  —  more  than  two  a  day  — 
and  there  were  473  unfinished  ships  on  the 
stocks,  their  tonnage  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  951  completed  during  the  year.  To 
equalize  the  tonnage  of  67  steamers  and  145  sail 
that  were  built  in  1907  for  Germany  in  foreign 
shipyards,  the  Germans  constructed  112  ships 
for  other  nations. 

As  with  the  United  States,  much  of  the 
shipbuilding  activity  is  due  to  the  huge  volume 
of  inland  navigation.  The  Germans,  being 
well  supplied  with  rivers,  worked  out  this 
simple  mathematical  demonstration: 

( 1 )  A  horse  traveling  three  miles  an  hour  on 

a  level  road  can  haul     .         .        .2  tons 

(2)  The  same  horse  on  a  horizontal  rail- 

road can  pull        .         .        .         .15  tons 

(3)  With  the  same  efl'ort  on  a  waterway, 

the  horse  can  haul     .         .     60  to  100  tons 

Result:  nearly  four-fifths  of  Germany's  inland 
freight-trade  is  to-day  carried  by  river  instead 
of  by  railroad.  In  the  decade  from  1882  to 
i()02,  its  inland  fleet  trebled.  On  the  Rhine 
alone,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  there  were  1,123 
steamers  and  8,379  sail. 

Germany  is  the  land  of  big  steamship  com- 
panies. About  half  a  dozen  own  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  merchant  marine.  The 
concentration  is  more  evident  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  number  of  ships  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  loading  capacity  of  mer- 
chant vessels  under  the  German  flag  belong 


to  the  two  early  rivals,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  An  account  of  German  shipping  is, 
therefore,  largely  the  story  of  two  companies. 

THE  world's  greatest  FLEET 

While  Great  Britain  may  claim  the  chief 
distinctions  of  the  maritime  world,  the  largest 
single  fleet  carries  the  Red,  White,  and  Black, 
and  its  house-flag  is  the  Hamburg-American. 
Its  sixty-eight  distinct  services  carry  the  world's 
commerce  into  and  out  of  nearly  every  impor- 
tant port  of  all  the  continents.  If  the  entire 
fleet  were  assembled  in  one  harbor,  it  would 
present  an  imposing  array  of  160  ocean  steam- 
ers, 8  others  under  construction,  and  215 
river  steamers  and  harbor  craft  —  a  total  of 
383  vessels,  with  a  gros*?  tonnage  of  nearly  a 
million.  If  this  fleet  were  welded  into  one 
mammoth  steamer,  it  would  be  nearly  five 
miles  long,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  about 
a  mile  deep.  To  load  it  with  bales  of  cotton 
would  require  the  average  yield  of  two,million 
acres;  it  could  take  the  wheat-crop  of  three- 
million  acres;  and  half  a  billion  feet  of  lumber 
would  not  fill  it.  This  is  the  commercial 
hyphen  that  has  connected  Hamburg  and 
America  for  sixty-one  years. 

The  first  Hamburg-American  ship  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor  in  1847,  when  the  rate 
of  postage  to  Europe  was  thirty  cents  a  half- 
ounce,  when  Castle  Garden  was  an  amusement 
resort,  when  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets  were 
the  dry-goods  districts,  and  when  lower  Broad- 
way between  Canal  Street  and  the  Astor  House 
was  "the  great  white  way."  That  first 
vessel  was  the  Deutschlandj  a  sailing  ship  of 
717  tons;  the  Deulschland  of  to-day  registers 
16,502  tons,  and  is  nearly  9,000  tons  smaller 
than  the  Kaiserin  Augusts  Victoria.  This 
steamship  line,  whose  flag  is  as  familiar  in 
Montevideo,  Shanghai,  and  Sierra  Leone  as 
in  Baltimore  and  Puget  Sound,  has  made  its 
New  York  home  on  historic  soil.  A  tablet 
erected  on  its  new  offices  says  that  it  "marks 
the  site  of  the  first  habitation  of  white  men 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan."  There  it  was 
that  Adrian  Block,  commander  of  the  Tiger, 
built  four  huts  in  1613  after  his  ship  was 
burned.  This  same  sea-dog  is  also  credited 
with  the  first  vessel  made  by  Europeans 
in  this  country  —  the  Restless^  launcheid  in 
1614. 

But  the  home  and  the  history  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  are  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  opportunities  which  this  one  unit  of 
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transport  offers  to  American  shippers.  Its 
150  liners  and  cargo-boats  may  be  of  no  more 
importance  than  an  equal  number  of  other 
vessels,  but  their  assembling  under  one  house- 
flag  makes  them  more  convenient.  This  fleet 
touches  regularly  at  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Galveston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Puget  Sound.  It  brings  every  one  of  these 
widely  distributed  American  ports  into  direct 
communication  with  nearly  all  the  world.  If 
there  were  no  other  boats  on  the  seas,  an 
American  exporter  would  find  a  list  of  about 
500  ports  where  his  goods  might  be  landed. 
He  might  not  only  ship  to  ever>'  seaport  that 
he  could  name,  but  he  could  get  through 
bills-of-lading  to  scores  of  such  unheard-of 
ports  as  Pulo  Wch,  Siam;  Soloo,  East 
Indies;  Ahwaz,  Persia;  Nossi  Be,  East 
Africa;  Half  Jack,  West  Africa;  Bedsted, 
Denmark;  Yxpila,  Finland;  and  Oemskoeld- 
svik,  S\v'eden. 

The  capacity  of  these  great  steamers  is 
enormous.  The  express  steamer  President 
Lincoln,  shown  on  page  10,548,  has  a  gross 
register  of  18,500  tons.  After  deducting  cabin 
space  for  1,450  passengers  of  all  classes  and 
bunker  space  for  2,000  tons  of  coal,  there 
remains  785,000  cubic  feet  for  cargo.  If 
loaded  exclusively  with  one  kind  of  freight,  it 
could  carry  any  one  of  the  following  quantities: 
590,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  628,000  of  com; 
31,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  15,000  tons  of 
copper;  65,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  825,000  boxes 
of  dried  fruit.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
this  steamer  would  carry  more  than  fifty 
varieties  of  cargo,  from  green  apples  to 
radiators. 

The  classification  of  ocean  freight  calls  for 
the  services  of  an  expert,  for  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  freight-rate  whether  the  con- 
tents of  600  cubic  feet  be  an  automobile  or  a 
live  elephant.  The  manager  of  the  department 
is  called  upon  to  solve  f)erplexing  problems  at 
times.  There  is  a  colony  of  Greeks  in  New 
York,  for  example,  whose  religion  requires 
that  their  bodies  shall  eventually  rest  in  the 
consecrated  ground  of  the  Near  East.  The 
cost  —  about  $100  —  of  transporting  a  man's 
remains  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the 
families  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  theologian 
and  the  freight-agent  pooled  their  wits  in  the 
problem's  solution;  the  priest  decreed  that  the 
largest  bone  in  the  body  should  eventually  be 
shipped  across  to  the  hallowed  soil,  and  the 


freight-agent  agreed  to  enter  it  on  the  ship's 
manifest  as  "a  natural  history  specimen." 

THE  SECOND  GERMAN  FLEET 

The  American  shipper  could  also  avail 
himself  of  another  German  merchant  fleet 
whose  gross  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  From  the  port  of 
Bremen  come  the  big  ships  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  whose  first  steamer  arrived 
in  New  York  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1858  with 
100  tons  of  freight  and  one-first-cabin  pas- 
senger. Fifty  years  later  it  has  a  fleet  of  93 
ocean  steamers,  51  Indo-Chinese  coasters, 
57  river  steamers,  2  training  ships,  and  200 
lighters  and  tenders.  It  has  twenty-seven 
separate  services,  and  the  combined  voyages 
of  its  ships  in  a  single  year  are  more  than  200 
times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Its 
engines  reduce  the  world's  coal  supply  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  annually. 
This  line  touches  the  United  States  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  and 
Galveston.  Its  flagship  is  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  of  20,000  gross  tons.  Though  best 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  passenger- 
line,  this  fleet  transports  enormous  quantities 
of  freight.  So  recently  as  1892,  three-fourths 
of  its  tonnage  was  built  in  Great  Britain,  but 
since  that  date  about  nine-tenths  of  it  has 
come  from  the  rapidly  developing  shipyards 
of  the  Fatherland. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  is  unique  in  its 
method  of  training  officers.  In  the  old  days, 
a  man  traveled  a  long  and  arduous  road 
before  he  reached  the  quarter-deck.  A  year 
on  a  sailing  vessel  gave  him  the  degree  of 
** ordinary  seaman'';  a  second  year  made  him 
an  "able  seaman";  then  he  served  two  other 
years  before  he  could  take  the  mate's  course 
of  instruction.  This  finished,  he  was  ready 
to  ser\'e  as  a  one-year  volunteer  in  the  German 
Navy.  But  that  did  not  make  him  a  captain. 
Two  years  more  on  an  ocean-going  vessel  and 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  school  of  navigation 
before  he  could  get  his  certificate  as  first 
mate  or  captain. 

In  1900  the  company  introduced  a  new 
method  by  commissioning  a  training-ship,  a 
four-masted  barque,  with  accommodations  for 
fifty  cadets.  In  1902  another  was  required. 
These  cadets  cruise  about  the  world,  picking 
up  cargoes  like  a  plain  "tramp,"  and  then 
they  serve  for  a  year  on  an  ocean  steamer. 
Then,  after  a  few  months  in  the  Naval  School, 
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they  receive  appointment  as  fourth-officers. 
Two  years  later  they  go  to  school  again  and  get 
their  captain's  certificates.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  they  get  command  of  a  ship. 
The  company  requires  a  captain's  certificate 
from  applicants  for  the  position  of  third- 
officer  on  its  liners.  Promotions  to  higher 
grade  then  depend  upon  vacancies,  as  well  as 
upon  efficiency,  and  length  of  service. 

AMERICA  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

And  now  shall  we  go  to  some  cross-roads 
of  the  ocean  —  Gibraltar  or  Suez,  Singapore 
or  Honolulu  —  and  sit  by  the  gateway  to  watch 
for  the  smoke  of  great  freighters  that  fly  the 
American  flag?  Not  yet.  The  great  ships 
that  flap  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  face  of 
the  salt-wind  carry  cargoes  of  ten-inch  guns 
and  projectiles  that  crash  through  steel  walls 
at  a  distance  that  wearies  the  eye.  These  are 
our  pride  of  the  sea  —  these  and  our  racing 
yachts  and  our  Lake  freighters  —  and  no 
flag  that  floats  over  whirlwinds  of  destruction 
has  such  a  long  and  unbroken  record  as  that 
of  the  American  Navy.  A  few  months  ago, 
in  London,  an  auctioneer  sold  a  faded  flag  for 
an  enormous  price.  Why?  Because  it  was 
one  of  the  rarest  relics  in  the  world  —  the 
captured  flag  of  an  American  ship-of-war. 
It  brought  a  higher  price  than  the  trumpet 
that  sounded  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaklava. 

The  conspicuous  absence  of  American 
freighters  from  the  high  seas  disturbs  a  great 
many  minds.  It  ought  to.  /while  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  1,200  ships  passing  out  of  New  York 
harbor  in  a  single  year,  all  loaded  with  Ameri- 
can merchandise  for  world-markets,  our  satis- 
faction is  marred  by  the  fact  that  only  seven 
of  them  carried  our  flag.  The  news  makes 
good  reading  for  the  Western  farmer  when  a 
year's  shipments  of  American  wheat  from 
Baltimore  are  summed  up  —  50,000,000 
bushels  in  a  single  year  — but  the  average 
citizen  is  more  impressed  with  the  report 
that  only  10,000  bushels  sailed  imder  the 
flag  that  sheltered  the  wheat  while  it  grew. 
It  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  appreciate  the 
humor  of  the  United  States  Senator  who  recently 
drew  a  picture  of  nineteen  battleships,  ten 
cruisers,  and  eight  torpedo-boats  protecting 
eight  merchant  ships  on  the  Pacific. 

But  there  are  better  reasons  than  these  for 
being  concerned  about  our  decline  at  sea.  The 
War  Department  has  officially  reported  that 


it  would  require  238  chartered  vessels  for  trans- 
port use  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  the  Pacific, 
and  would  need  38  of  them  within  fifteen  days. 
The  distinguished  Senator  says  that  we  could 
not  get  fifteen  ships  in  fifteen  months  on  the 
Pacific  —  and  international  law  forbids  our 
buying  of  other  nations  after  hostilities  are 
begun.  Our  Japanese  friends  are  said  to  have 
550  steamers  that  could  be  converted  into 
army  transports  at  short  notice. 

There  are  also  some  strong  business  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  have  something 
else  afloat  besides  battleships.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade  is  carried  by  the 
British,  and  another  large  section  by  the 
Germans.  Suppose  these  two  nations  should 
go  to  war  with  each  other?  Under  the  con- 
tracts between  the  ship-owners  and  their  gov- 
ernments, most  of  the  best  Atlantic  steamers 
would  be  taken  over  for  transport  purposes, 
and  the  others  would  be  afraid  to  venture  out 
to  sea.  In  the  Boer  War  the  British  merchant- 
men were  in  no  danger  of  capture,  for  the 
enemy  had  no  navy;  yet  that  conflict  took 
from  the  trade  routes  250  British  vessels,  of 
more  than  a  million  registered  tons,  and  ocean 
freight-rates  were  marked  up  as  high  as  30 
per  cent,  in  some  cases. 

Regardless  of  reasons,  everybody  would  like 
to  see  a  great  fleet  of  American  freighters  — 
everybody  except  foreign  steamship  owners. 
Can  we  build  them?  Is  it  "in  us"  to  build 
ships?    The  answer  is  written  in  history:  . 

(i)  Eleven  years  before  an  Englishman 
discovered  that  an  engine  would  "make  the 
boate  goe,"  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  papers . 

THE  STEAM-BOAT 

Is  now  ready  to  take  passengers,  and  it  is  intended  to  set 
oflf  from  Arch  Street  Ferry  in  Philadelphia  every  Monday^ 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  Burlington,  Bristol^  Bardentown 
and  Trenton^  to  return  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sat- 
urdays. Price  for  passengers,  2s.  6d.  to  Burlington  and 
Bristol,  3s.  9d.  to  Bordentown,  5s.  to  Trenton. 

(2)  Fulton  took  a  look  at  the  first  British 
steam-propelled  vessel,  came  back  to  the 
Hudson,  and  built  one  that  had  a  much  more 
distinguished  career. 

(3)  In  1813  a  British  fleet  of  six  war-vessels, 
commanded  by  a  captain  who  had  fought 
with  Nelson,  was  a  source  of  inconvenience 
on  Lake  Erie.  A  young  American  captain 
who  had  never  seen  a  sea-fight  undertook 
to  remove  the  obstruction.    When  he  arrived 
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at  the  Lake,  he  saw  most  of  his  future  fleet 
growing  luxuriantly  out  in  the  forest.  Omit- 
ting minor  details,  a  battle  was  eventually 
fought  and  Perry  sent  this  message  to  the 
Government:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours." 

(4)  The  Baltimore  clippers  of  the  old 
sailing  days  were  the  equals  of  anything  that 
crossed  the  seas.  The  Pride  of  lite  Ocean's 
record  between  England  and  China  in  1857 
is  the  sailing  record  to  this  day. 

(5)  Can  we  build  fast  yachts?  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton   please   answer. 

(6)  Does  anybody  question  our  ability  to 
build  battleships?  If  so,  he  is  respectfully 
referred  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  at  Madrid. 

(7)  About  97  per  cent,  of  the  freighters  of 
the  Great  Lakes  are  American-built.  There 
were  3,000  of  these  counted  in  the  Census 
of  1906,  with  a  tonnage  more  than  half  as  great 
as  that  of  the  entire  merchant  fleet  of  Germany, 
and  they  earned  $65,000,000  that  year  in 
freights.  A  man  skilled  in  the  use  of  figures 
says  that  they  carry  enough  grain  in  a  year  to 
feed  a  city  of  a  million  people  for  sixty  years; 
and  that  their  cargoes  of  coal  would  make  a 
train  2,259  miles  long.  Among  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading  steamers  (^ickly,  the 
grain  and  ore-docks  of  the  La)i<!?s  are  sur- 
passed nowhere.  The  facts  about  American 
coastwise  shii)j)ing  are  equally  convincing. 
We  have  an  army  of  50,000  men  engagcxl  in 
the  industry  of  building  ships,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  shipyard  in  Britain  better  known 
than   Cramp's   of   Philadelphia. 

WHY    OUR    MERCHANT    MARINE    IS    SMALL 

If  the  American  can  build  ships,  then  why 
is  his  flag  absent  from  the  seas?  Is  it  because 
the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  was  not  passcxi  ?  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  2,000  books  and 
pamphlets  on  that  subject  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  may  be  that  a  subsidy  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  our  mercantile  marine,  but 
he  is  either  a  very  wise  or  a  very  interested 
man  who  advocates  it  without  qualification. 
One  of  the  most  generous  subsidizcrs  (France) 
stands  fifth  in  the  order  of  tonnage,  while  the 
world's  largest  single  fleet  (the  Hamburg- 
American)  has  been  built  up  without  subsidy. 
Great  Britain  aids  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its 
merchant  vessels,  and  nearly  all  of  that  aid 
gpes  to  two  lines  whose  vessels  have  been 
built  according  to  Government  specifications, 
to  be  available  for  use  in  war. 


The  real  reasons  why  the  United  States 
does  not  have  a  large  fleet  of  liners  and 
freighters  engaged  in  foreign  trade  seem  to 
be  these: 

(i)  Men  with  large  capital  can  get  greater 
returns  from  other  kinds  of  industrial  invest- 
ments at  the  present  time. 

(2)  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  build  ships 
in  America.  Labor  constitutes  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  a  ship,  and  skilled 
labor  in  American  shipyards  receives  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  abroad.  Shipbuilding 
materials  are  also  much  higher. 

(3)  Our  laws  forbid  Americans  from  pur- 
chasing foreign-built  ships  and  operating  them' 
under  the  American  flag. 

(4)  It  costs  more  to  operate  a  vessel  under 
American  registry.  The  monthly  pay-roll  of 
captain  and  six  officers  amounts  to  $740  where 
it  would  be  only  $410  under  the  British 
schedule,  and  the  law  rcxjuires  that  the  sailor 
on  an  American  vessel  shall  be  fed  up  to  the 
standard  of  living  ashore.  The  increased 
cost  of  operation  has  been  given  as  the  reason 
why  the  tjnited  Fruit  Company's  fleet  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Norwegian  flag.  Among 
British  sailors  there  is  a  hoary-headed  joke  to 
the  effect  that  when  a  Norwegian  vessel  is  seen 
signalling,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  message 
is:    "Two  days  out  and  short  of  provisions." 

(5)  A  steamship  cannot  profitably  engage 
in  foreign  traffic  unless  it  can  quickly  get  car- 
goes both  ways.  It  is  easy  to  get  loads  out  of 
New  York,  but  our  tarifif  wall  makes  it  impos- 
sible in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  get  a  return 
cargo. 

But  none  of  these  reasons  should  be  taken 
too  seriously.  With  the  ships  of  the  world 
only  too  anxious  to  do  our  marketing,  we  do 
not  now  feel  the  ])ressing  need  of  owning  our 
own  carriers.  When  the  time  eventually  comes 
that  the  nation  does  feel  that  urgency,  we  shall 
have  ships  in  a  hurry  —  big  ships  and  many  of 
them. 

We  shall  not  stop  building  ships  that  destroy, 
but  we  shall  begin  in  earnest  to  construct 
carg()-l)oats  and  swift  liners.  With  the  light 
from  the  sails  of  the  old  clippers  and  from 
our  racing-yachts  reflectal  against  the  black 
smoke  of  the  American-built  Pacific  fleet,  who 
ventures  to  say  that  we  shall  never  rank  higher 
than  second  ? 

Just  now  it  is  more  fun  to  cut  two  continents 
apart  and  make  a  lane  for  the  freighters  of 
other  seas. 
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ALREADY  LEADING  THE  NATIONS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  THE  UNITED 
STATES    HAS   ENTERED   UPON   A   PERIOD   OF   OVERSEAS   EXPANSION 

BY 

OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

SECSXTAIY  OP  TH£  DEPASTUENT  OP  CoMMEECE  AND   LABOl 


THE  spirit  of  commerce  is  the  most 
wholesome  stimulus  that  has  yet 
pervaded  the  nations,  because  it 
rests  upon  mutuality  and  upon  economic  laws; 
it  is  constructive  and  not  destructive,  and  it 
promotes  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
nations,  as  well  as  international  peace  and 
good-will. 

We  are  living  in  a  commercial  era  —  an 
era  that  does  not  depend  upon  force  of  arms, 
but  upon  markets;  an  era  which  makes  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  interests  of 
commerce  are  broader  than  the  coimtry; 
they  are  as  wide  as  the  world. 

Commerce  and  industry  stand  to-day  on  a 
higher  plane  than  in  any  other  age  and  con- 
tribute more  to  the  true  grandeur  of  nations 
and  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  masses  than 
either  the  military  spirit  or  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest. Commerce  has  placed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  masses 
than  has  been  enjoyed  by  them  in  past  ages. 
I  say  this  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  there 
is  still  much  misery,  and  that  the  demand  of 
labor  for  better  wages  and  for  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  is  more  urgent  than  ever 
before.  But  it  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
progress  that  the  masses  seek  higher  standards 
of  life  and  living. 

OUR  FACTORIES  OUTGROWING  THE  NATION 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  manufactur- 
ing industries  have  grown  so  much  faster  than 
the  nation  itself  that  we  have  had  a  large  sur- 
plus of  their  products  to  sell  abroad.  Less 
than  half  a  century  ago  the  United  States 
ranked  fourth  among  the  manufacturing 
nations;  to-day  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  The  investments  of  capital  in  these 
industries  have  grown  from  a  billion  dollars 
in  i860  to  about  fourteen  billions  in  1905. 
The  wages  and  salaries  paid  have  risen  in 
that  time  from  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 


a  billion  to  more  than  three  billions,  and  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  produced  has 
advanced  from  less  than  two  billions  to  prac- 
tically seventeen  billions.  The  manufacturers 
represent  one-eighth  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  country,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
6,000,000  people. 

In  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  we  have  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  plentiful  supply  of  materials 
furnished  by  nature  —  such  as  cotton,  iron, 
copper,  wood,  and  coal  —  and  in  our  extensive 
transportation  facilities  which  enable  us  to 
carry  these  products  economically  to  the  sea- 
board; yet,  all  these  would  not  have  enabled 
us  to  attain  the  results  noted,  were  it  not  for 
another  factor,  namely,  our  laboring  classes, 
which  are  equipped  with  such  intelligence  and 
skill  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  in  this  free  and  liberty- 
loving  land.  Twenty-five  million  willing 
workers  have  come  to  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  in  our  industries  during  the  last 
century,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons 
to-day  engaged  in  our  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  are  of  alien  birth  or 
natives  of  alien  parentage.  Not  only  have 
we  attracted  this  large  and  needful  supply  of 
labor,  but  with  these  immigrants  have  come 
hundreds  of  new  industries  from  foreign 
countries,  which  their  skill  has  planted  and 
their  labor  has  developed. 

As  examples,  let  us  take  the  silk  -industry, 
employing  80,000  workmen,  paying  $27,000,000 
annually  for  wages,  and  each  year  turning 
$60,000,000  worth  of  imported  raw  materials 
into  $123,000,000  worth  of  finished  products; 
the  cotton  industry,  producing  annually  goods 
worth' $456,000,000  and  giving  to  the  export 
list  goods  worth  $53,000,000;  the  confectionery 
industry,  paying  $12,000,000  a  year  in  wages 
and  turning  out  products  worth  nearly 
$100,000,000;  the   glass-cutting   and   staining 
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industry  paying  annually  $4,5oo,cxx)  in  wages, 
and  many  other  industries. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  this 
connection  the  better  conditions  surrounding 
labor  make  for  better  results.  A  high  rate 
of  wages,  within  economic  limitations,  is  a 
powerful  lever  to  reach  a  low  cost  oiE  pro- 
duction, which  practically  rules  to-day  in  the 
industries  of  the  United  States.  The  cheapest 
labor  is  that  labor  which  is  most  productive, 
and,  as  an  eminent  authority  says,  "the  more 
the  forces  of  cultivated  intelligence,  con- 
scientiousness, and  hopefulness  shall  infuse 
themselves  into  human  industry,  the  more 
abundant  and  valuable  the  results,  the  greater 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  the  more 
stable  the  political  institutions  of  a  coimtry." 

AN  ERA  OF  INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  FEELING 

The  infusion  of  sturdy  foreign  blood  into 
our  national  arteries  through  the  channels  of 
immigration  has  not  only  given  us  labor  for 
our  mines,  fields,  and  factories,  and  enabled 
us  to  produce  the  wealth  which  has  entered 
into  the  upbuilding  of  our  foreign  trade, 
but  it  has  resulted  in  contributing  directly  to 
the  extension  of  that  trade  by  strengthening, 
and  even  creating,  that  friendly  sentiment  or 
good-will  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  which 
in  my  opinion  is  a  greater  economic  and  inter- 
national factor  than  is  generally  supposed; 
acting  also  as  a  commercial  stimulus  by  draw- 
ing after  it  and  reflecting  back  to  the  mother 
countrj'  a  greater  commercial  intercourse  and 
international  good-will  than  we  may  realize. 

The  friendly  sentiment  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  all  English-speaking 
nations  is,  of  course,  the  result,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  a  common  parentage  and  the  use 
of  a  common  language  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course. In  the  case  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Germanic  nations,  there  is  not  only  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Germanic,  but  also  the  presence  in  this 
country  of  millions  of  representatives  of  those 
nations.  The  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
into  the  United  States  from  Germany  alone 
since  1820  exceeds  five  millions,  and  the  num- 
ber of  natives  of  that  countr>'  residing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  nearly 
three  millions.  The  number  of  Austrians 
living  in  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the 
last  census  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million;  of  natives  of  Holland,  more  than 
100,000;  and  of  natives  of  Norway,  Sweden, 


and  Denmark,  more  than  one  million;  while 
of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  total 
in  1900  was  2f  millions,  and  of  Canada  more 
than  one  million. 

Trade,  like  water,  finds  its  own  level,  and 
follows  along  the  highways  of  least  resistance. 
A  good  trade  agent  will  get  more  business 
than  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  or 
an  admiral  in  command  of  a  great  fleet.  These 
may  be  useful  to  keep  the  highways  open, 
but  not  to  make  trade.  Good  will;  good, 
cheap  goods;  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
market  are  the  three  requisites  for  good  trade. 

If  we  build  our  tariff  walls  too  high  in  this 
country,  we  will  encourage  high  walls  on  the 
other  side,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"discriminating  duties."  We  are  striking  that 
wall  now.  No  one  foresaw  this  more  clearly 
than  President  McKLinley,  and  no  one  has 
shown  the  way  more  clearly  how  to  overcome 
the  existing  and  increasing  obstacles  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  our  foreign  commerce.  He  recom- 
mended reciprocity  and  a  revised  tariff  to  meet 
the  changed  and  changing  conditions  in  order 
to  gain  our  proper  share  of  the  foreign  markets. 

No  man  in  our  country  is  better  versed  in 
the  history  of  nations  than  President  Roosevelt, 
and  his  leading  policies  are  founded  upon 
a  philosophy  derived  from  his  extensive 
and  thorough  historical  knowledge.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  that  nation  is  the 
most  effective  peacemaker  which  is  best 
equipped  for  self-defense.  He  would  have 
a  navy  the  very  existence  of  which  would  be 
a  silent  but  effective  messenger  of  peace.  He 
recognizes  also  that,  besides  being  well  armed, 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  peace  abroad  as 
peace  at  home.  Therefore,  the  Nobel  Prize, 
that  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  for  having  contributed  most  in 
promoting  the  world's  peace,  was  devoted  by 
him  to  a  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Peace. 

AN   AMERICAN    COUNCIL   OF   COMMERCE 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  bodies  of  the 
country,  I  have  counselled  the  trade  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  to  unite  in  the  organization 
of  a  National  Council  of  Commerce.  The 
intention  is  to  make  the  Department  more 
helpful  to  the  commercial  interests  and   to 
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gain  through  concert  of  action  those  benefits 
which  can  not  be  adequately  secured  by  inde- 
pendent effort.  At  the  initial  meeting  in 
December  last,  held  to  organize  the  National 
Council,  I  said  what  I  may  well  repeat  here, 
that  no  country  has  a  greater  number  of  pro- 
gressive men  of  high  ability  and  great  experi- 
ence engaged  in  its  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures than  our  own,  and  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  on  that  account  why  the  Government 
should  avail  itself  of  their  cooperation. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  National  Council 
of  Commerce  is  twofold.  First,  to  keep  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  informed 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  business  world ; 
and  second,  to  keep  the  business  community 
informed  regarding  the  work  of  the  several 
departments  in  relation  to  matters  affecting 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Much  good  has  come  from  the  establishment 
of  closer  official  relations  between  the  com- 


mercial interests  and  the  departments  of 
commerce  in  foreign  countries,  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  National 
Council  of  Commerce  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  fostering  and  extending  both  the 
domestic  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  this  National 
Council,  representing  every  section  of  the 
country  and  every  industrial  and  commercial 
interest,  should  have  a  bureau  at  Washington 
under  capable  administration,  which  should 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  several  depart- 
ments— namely,  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  State,  Interior,  and  Agriculture — 
which  come  into  relation  with  the  industries 
and  with  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  the 
sceptre  of  nations  has  passed  from  camps  to 
commerce  and  is  controlled  not  by  the  booted 
and  spurred  captains  of  dragoons,  but  by  the 
captains  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

ITS  DELIVERY  CARTS  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HIMALAYAS,  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
CHINA,  AND  IN  ALMOST  INACCESSIBLE  PLACES  — ITS  STRUGGLES  AND  ITS  ALMOST 
WORLD-WIDE    TRIUMPHS  — THE     LARGE     SUMS    IT    BRINGS     HOME     TO     AMERICA 

BY 

C  M.  KEYS 
{The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  great  corporations) 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
has  made  almost  the  whole  world 
its  market.  It  has  come  nearer  to 
achieving  this  task  than  any  other  manufac- 
turing and    trading   company  on   earth;  and 


the   most   interesting   and    the   least   known 
phase  of  its  business  is  its  export  activities. 
I,  therefore,  make  these  the  subject  of  this 
first  article. 
Of    every    hundred    barrels    of    crude    oil 


This  article  and  those  thai  follow  U   are   based    on    months  of  study  given  to  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  disclosed  by  its  officers,  agents,  and  employees. 

They  do  not  touch  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  are  wholly  descriptive. — C.  M,  K, 
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produced  and  refined  by  American  labor  in 
American  territory,  sixty  gp  out  through  the 
ports  of  exit  and  are  scattered  abroad  in  all 
lands.  In  return,  there  comes  a  steady 
stream  of  gold,  from  almost  every  nation  of 
the  globe.  Since  1880,  the  year  when  the 
Standard  went  actively  to  work  in  the  foreign 
field,  the  aggregate  value  of  oil  and  oil 
products  sold  in  the  foreign  markets  has 
been  dose  upon  $1,700,000,000.  Nine  dollars 
out  of  every  ten  of  it  have  come  to  this 
country  to  pay  the  American  workman  for  his 
labor,  to  pay  the  American  producer  for  his 


session,  determined  to  initiate  a  building 
campaign,  a  series  of  labors  that  should  run 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  employment.  They 
counted  on  the  fact  that  a  depression,  if  one 
came,  would  make  it  easier  to  get  men  for  work. 
They  planned  this  new  construction  and  this 
reconstruction  not  as  philanthropy  but  as 
business.  It  goes  on  to-day.  In  more  than 
one  locality  it  has  measured  the  difference 
between  normal  conditions  and  depression. 
We  hear  of  wages  cut  in  the  steel  trade, 
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THE  STANDARD  OIL  STATIONS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
The  dots  show  the  centres  fn)m  which  the  iidjarent  territory  is  supplied 


crude  oil,  to  give  to  the  American  capitalist 
the  reward  of  his  courage  and  his  foresight. 

It  is  well  to  speak  of  the  Standard  and  its 
men,  the  men  who  work  for  it.  Much  was 
heard  last  winter  of  a  great  industrial  recession 
in  this  count r}\  It  is  said  that  a  million  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  It  may  be  true: 
but  they  were  not  Standard  men.  The  plants 
of  the  Standard  have  run  full  —  more  than 
that  —  they  have  paid  overtime  steadily 
through  the  whole  period  covered  by  this 
depression.  In  the  very  months  of  the  acutest 
disturbance,  October  and  November  last, 
the  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil,  in  anxious 


the  cotton-mills,  the  copper  mines,  and  other 
manufacturing  lines.  Standard  Oil  has  cut 
no  wages.  Through  this  trying  period  it  has 
employed  more  men,  paid  larger  aggregate 
of  wages,  and  brought  into  this  country  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  a  larger  amount  of  foreign 
money  than  in  any  similar  period  in  its  history. 
You  might  have  gone,  as  I  went,  during  this 
trying  pericxl  to  the  Devoe  plant,  in  Long 
Island  City.  You  would  have  found  the 
factor\'  working  an  hour  ** overtime"  each  day, 
paying  men  at  the  usual  extra  rate  for  their 
time.  You  would  have  found  the  daily 
capacity  of   the  can  plant  about  83,000  tins 
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a  day,  instead  of  the  normal  73,000.  You 
would  have  found  great  ships,  steam  and  sail, 
lying  at  the  docks,  loading  with  case  oil  for 
India,  China,  Cape  Town,  or  Java.  Every 
still  in  the  seaport  towns,  every  machine  in  the 
factories  was  working  overtime  and  at  high 
pressure  to  create  the  merchandise  that  was 
to  play  so  large  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
American  balance  of  trade  throughout  this 
trying   year. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  foreign  markets  have  been  gained 
in  mighty  commercial  battles.  To  gain  the 
European  markets,  the  Standard  sounded 
the  depths  and  scaled  the  heights  of  European 
diplomacy;  and  the  depths  lie  deep  and  the 
heights  are  slippery,  as  any  man  can  testify 
who  has  tried  to  introduce  an  alien  product 
in  competition  with  the  Russian,  the  German, 
or  the  British  products  in  their  home  markets. 
In  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
absolute  barriers  against  American  refined  oil 
were  met.  The  duty  in  Russia  is  16.9  cents 
a  gallon;  in  Roumania  8.88  cents;  in  Austria- 
Hungary  14.34  cents.  France  and  Spain 
put  up  a  differential  duty  that  made  the  impor- 
tation of  refined  oil  prohibitive  but  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil  easy;  crude  oil  is  there- 
fore sent  to  them,  and  it  is  manufactured  in 
those  countries  and  sold  in  their  markets. 

Quite  recently  there  came  back  to  this 
country  a  man  who  had  been  the  principal 
agent  of  the  Standard  in  India  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  His  story  is  a  vivid  tale  of 
commercial  conquest.  There  is  not,  in  all 
India,  a  single  hamlet  in  which  men  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  **Ish-standard  Oil."  In 
the  little  villages  hidden  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Hyderabad,  and  on  every  highway  clear  up 
to  the  snowline  of  the  Himalayas,  you  may 
meet  the  little  wagons  of  the  traffic,  stencilled 
with  the  sign  *' Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York."  At  a  hundred  points  where  popula- 
tion centres,  you  may  find  oil  stations  — 
s(|uare-built,  fiat,  one-storied  structures  — 
carrying  that  same  motto.  They  may  be  small, 
but  they  are  as  clean  as  are  the  stations  on 
the  turnpikes  of  New  Jersey  or  the  main 
roads  of  ICngland.  The  men  that  guard  and 
tend  them  are  brown  and  black  and  yellow, 
Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  wild 
races  of  the  northern  mountains  and  southern 
jungles.  It  is  no  matter;  the  product  that 
they  guard  and  sell  comes  out  of  the  soil  of 


our  own  states  and  the  money  that  they  collect 
and  send  home  feeds  the  population  of  many 
a  little  town  out  in  Illinois,  or  in  Kansas, 
or  in  California. 

At  Darjeeling,  under  the  shadows  of  Moimt 
Everest,  there  is  a  station.  It  is  in  the  wild 
hill  country,  the  home  of  untamed  Gurkhas, 
savage  little  men  who  make,  they  say,  the  best 
and  bravest  of  Britain's  Indian  forces,  but 
primitive,  simple,  and  wicked.  Thence  the 
goods  go  out  along  the  mountain  trails,  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  winding  up  to  the  small 
cities  that  lie  within  the  mountain  passes, 
following  the  same  hard  trail  that  the  British 
followed  in  their  late  expedition  into  Tibet.  It 
is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  limit  lies.  The 
Standard  sells  no  oil  in  Tibet  itself,  because 
it  cannot  reach  it.  Yet  some  of  the  oil  that  it 
sells  on  the  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  finds  its 
way,  in  bottles  and  small  cans,  across  the  three 
great  passes,  each  more  than  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  that  call  a  halt  to  all  organized 
traffic  in  that  direction. 

ON  THE  HILLS  AND   PLAINS  OF   INDIA 

In  little  country  boats,  on  the  backs  of 
elephants,  slung  along  the  sides  of  bullocks,  the 
cans  of  this  traflSc  pierce  the  great  forests  of 
the  upper  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Godavari,  and 
all  the  rivers  of  the  plains.  In  Khyber  Pass, 
the  gateway  to  Afghanistan,  there  is  a  station. 
More  than  that,  Peshawur,  lying  within  the 
eastern  mouth  of  that  towering  pass,  is  per- 
haps the  farthest  bulk  station.  In  other 
words,  oil  is  sold  at  Peshawur  out  of  wagons. 
That  oil  has  never  seen  a  package.  It  has 
been  handled  in  bulk  from  the  crude-oil  wells 
of  Kansas  right  into  the  little  lamp  of  the 
savage  Afghan  on  his  hills.  It  is  piped  from 
the  wells  to  the  storage  tanks  in  the  Kansas 
fields;  piped  again  from  those  tanks  to  the 
refinery;  manufactured  there;  loaded  into 
tank  steamers  at  the  docks;  carried  to  Kirachi 
on  the  northwestern  comer  of  India;  pumped 
ashore  into  tank  cars  on  the  railroad;  carried 
by  rail  to  the  station  and  tanks  at  Peshawur; 
and  peddled  in  little  countr}^  carts,  hauled 
by  bullocks,  in  the  wild  country'  round  about 
that  station. 

The  main  landing  stations  in  India  are  four: 
Kirachi,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 
At  each  of  them  there  are  rail  connection  and 
tank  cars,  and  at  each  of  them  there  are  also 
plants.  The  main  difference  between  the 
plant  at  Kirachi  and  the  plant  at  Long  Island 
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City  is  in  size  tind  in  the  character  of  the 
workmen. 

At  Kirachi  is  run  probably  one  of  the  strang- 
est American  industrial  plants  there  is.  It 
is  manned  by  wild  Baluchs  from  Baluchistan, 
and  equally  wild  men  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  The  machines  have  to  have  little 
fences  of  wire  netting  built  around  them  to 
keep  the  workmen  from  getting  their  baggy 
trousers  or  their  long  hair  caught  and  torn  off. 
They  are  not  stupid,  but  the  difficulty  of 
handling  them,  with  their  race  prejudices, 
their  caste,  and  their  religious  differences, 
may  be  imagined.  As  many  difficulties  have 
been  met  and  have  been  conquered  in  India 
as  in  any  land.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
tax  of  1.66  cents  a  gallon  in  favor  of  the  Burma 
oil.  At  times  railroad  discrimination  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  in  favor  of  Russian 
and  Burmese  oil,  has  been  met.  That  was 
removed  when  discovered.  The  English  are 
fair.  In  the  native  states,  they  let  the  Standard 
put  its  stations  on  the  railroad  concessions, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  They 
give  protection  of  the  most  tangible  sort.  In 
the  wild  out-stations  the  men  go  armed,  of 
course,  with  hesLvy  revolvers  and  rifles  at  times. 
In  most  respects,  the  Standard  has  an  equal 
chance  with  any  and  all  competitors. 

A  difficulty  of  extraordinary  quality  is  the 
immense  diversity  of  tongues  throughout  the 
empire.  There  are  sixty  different  languages, 
with  an  infinity  of  dialects.  An  agent,  on  one 
trip,  took  out  of  Bombay  an  interpreter  who 
spoke  seven  languages.  A  few  hundred  miles 
south,  none  of  them  was  of  any  use.  He  had 
to  find  a  native  who  spoke  English,  and  make 
his  contracts  and  receive  his  reports  through 
this  language.  On  top  of  this  comes  the  racial 
difference,  making  it  practically  impossible  to 
trade  with  the  Mohammedans  through  a 
Hindoo  agent,  or  vice  versa.  None  of  the 
native  religions  objects  to  the  Christian,  but 
they  detest  one  another,  and  business  is  delayed 
and  crippled  at  times  to  a  quite  extraordinary 
degree  on  account  of  this. 

India  itself  is  a  problem.  It  is,  however, 
merely  the  greatest  problem  in  southern  Asia, 
not  the  only  one.  It  will  surprise  many  people 
to  hear  that  American  oil  is  shipped  to  Ran- 
goon, transported  in  country  boats  to  Man- 
dalay,  and  sold  in  competition  with  oil  pro- 
duced within  a  few  miles  of  Mandalay  by 
the  Burma  Oil  Company.  That  looks  like 
bravado,  but  it  is  merely  business.    It  would 


be  paralleled  if  the  Burma  Oil  Company 
should  sell  its  products  in  the  streets  of  Pitts- 
burg in  competition  with  Appalachian  oil. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  QUEER  MARKETS 

All  along  the  southern  shore,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Australia,  the  ships  ply  their  trade. 
You  might  land  at  Bahrein  Island,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  study  a  new  and  novel 
method  of  industrial  transportation.  The 
Island  was  old  in  civilization  before  Phoenicia 
was  settled,  centuries  before  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt.  The  ships  He  miles  off  on  the  horizon 
and  send  their  cargoes  of  case  oil  in  shore  in 
lighters  —  flat,  light  boats.  Two  miles  off 
shore  they  meet  the  coral  banks.  A  long- 
legged  breed  of  white  donkeys,  native  to  the 
place,  furnishes  the  next  stage  of  the  journey. 
They  wade  out  to  the  ships,  load  up  with  case 
oil,  and  wade  ashore  again.  If  a  passenger 
wishes  to  land,  they  carry  him.  They  are  the 
grand  trunk  railroad  into  Bahrein  Island. 
Yet  the  Standard  does  a  good  business  there, 
for  the  people  must  have  light,  and  they  have 
learned  whence  to  seek  it. 

At  Bushire,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  there  is  a  distributing  station.  It  sup- 
plies Persia,  lighting  temples  of  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan,  fighting  its  way  north  until  it  meets 
the  Russian  product,  coming  down  from  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Another  main  station  at 
Muscat,  Arabia,  scatters  oil  across  the  deserts, 
up  through  Oman  and  Elphasa.  Bagdad  is 
reached  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  There 
is  no  trail,  no  track,  too  dim  or  hard  for  the 
feet  of  the  caravans.  The  oil  of  the  stills  in 
New  York  may  pierce  wherever  the  feet  of 
men  may  carry  it.  No  limits  are  recognized 
save  the  limits  of  commercial  possibility. 

India,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Celebes  Islands, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  are  dotted  with 
the  tins.  The  natives  use  the  oil,  and  then 
they  use  the  tin.  It  goes  into  many  strange 
uses.  A  Standard  agent  bought,  at  Muscat, 
Arabia,  a  bird-cage  made  of  a  five-gallon  tin. 
The  sliding  door,  the  perch,  the  ribs,  the  little 
cups  for  feed  and  water,  all  were  fashioned 
cunningly  out  of  the  one  tin.  You  may  find 
them  holding  incense  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods  along  the  hills  of  India.  You  may  find 
them  offered  in  disguise,  in  the  bazaars  of 
Beirut,  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  or  Madras,  as 
dishes  for  rice  and  curry.  At  times  they  are 
lamps,  water-bottles,  milk-cans,  storage  for 
food  against  rats,  safes  for  silver  money  —  in 
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fact,  there  is  hardly  any  reasonable  use  to  which 
the  tin  can  does  not  lend  itself. 

The  "Elephant  Brand"  tins  go  to  India. 
The  brand  means  quite  a  lot;  for  the  elephant 
is  a  royal  animal,  and  carries  prestige  with 
him.  For  a  similar  reason,  another  company 
has  adopted  the  dragon  as  a  brand  for  Chinese 
oil.  One  has  to  meet  his  customers  on  their 
own  ground  when  one  goes  among  them  selling. 

In  the  islands  of  the  sea,  oil  is  used  in  mil- 
lions of  gallons  a  year.  Java  is  a  little  island, 
with  more  than  thirty  million  people  living  in 
it.  Every  few  miles  along  its  coast,  you  may 
find  a  Standard  store.  Into  ever)'  crowded 
village  of  the  Island  these  people  pierce.  In 
the  Celebes  Islands,  the  main  station  is  at 
Macassar,  but  the  country  boats,  strangely  built 
and  more  strangely  manned,  carry  the  burden 
away  up  into  the  little  peninsulas  of  the 
north.  Here,  as  in  all  the  Orient,  the  Standard 
sells  to  the  natives  in  quantity,  letting  them 
handle  the  product  to  the  individual  consumer. 
They  account  to  the  agent  and  are  paid  on 
commission.  The  methods  vary.  There  are 
no  iron-clad  rules  in  the  service.  The  best 
means  are  used  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  FAILURES 

This  is  a  story  of  commercial  triumph.  The 
Standard  has  not  merely  held  its  own;  it  has 
won  in  these  strange  markets  of  theOrient.  Yet, 
even  in  India,  it  has  not  always  won.  There 
was  a  time,  indeed  it  is  not  past,  when  it  was 
feared  that  the  work  might  be  all  undone  in 
India.  It  was  thought,  when  the  Burma 
industry  began  to  take  on  life,  that  prohibitive 
tariffs  might  shut  American  oil  out  of  these 
great  markets  in  India.  The  duty  stood  against 
foreign  oil.  That  could  be  met,  but  no  one 
knew  how  much  further  India  might  go. 
The  Standard  sought  to  protect  itself  by 
buying  leases  in  the  Burma  fields,  and  manu- 
facturing Burma  oil  itself.  It  sought  rights 
to  that  end. 

Burma  refused.  The  matter  was  carried 
to  the  Indian  Government.  The  Viceroy 
confirmed  the  Burmese  decision,  in  curt  and 
unmistakable  terms.  The  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  the  American  Ambassador,  took  the 
matter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  England.  He 
confirmed  the  ruling.  The  idea  of  owning 
leases  and  developing  them  was  therefore 
abandoned;  the  Standard  sought  land  near 
Rangoon,  and  made  application  for  the  right 
to  build  a  refinery  and  storage  pjlant.    This 


was  refused.  The  same  steps  as  before  were 
taken  and  finally  were  refused  by  the  British 
Government.  That  Government  took  the 
ground  that  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  18 15 
does  not  include  India.  That  means  simply 
that  there  is  no  commercial  treaty  between 
India  and  the  United  States,  though  the  an- 
nual interchange  of  business  is  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  unless  the 
American  Government  asked  for  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  18 15,  to  include  India.  This, 
for  good  reasons  of  its  own,  the  American 
Government  has  not  done.  It  therefore  has 
not  been  possible  to  get  any  share  in  the 
Burma  oil  industry;  nor  is  there  any  law  to 
allow  any  American  to  start  an  industry  in 
India  except  by  courtesy. 

The  whole  field  has  been  secured  by  edict 
to  the  Burma  Oil  Company,  a  powerful 
aggregation  of  English  and  Scotch  capital.  It 
is  a  prosperous  company,  paying  dividends 
of  15  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock  in  1907. 
It  has  modern  methods  and  equipment,  and 
is  protected  by  the  duty.  It  is  the  Standard's 
chief  rival  in  India,  and  it  is  a  worthy  rival. 

COMPETITION  IN  JAPAN 

Possibly  this  Burma  episode  might  be 
considered  a  defeat  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  It  is  not  the  only  one  met  in  the 
Orient.  Years  ago,  at  the  very  start  of  the 
foreign  campaign,  men  were  sent  into  Japan 
to  study  that  market.  It  was  thought  that  with 
its  dense  population  and  its  progressive  spirit 
it  would  undoubtedly  become  a  rich  and 
profitable  market.  That  was  correct.  It  is 
a  good  market.  Two  things,  however,  have 
happened  since  that  early  day.  One  is  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  4.785  cents  per  gallon 
of  refined  oil;  and  the  other  is  the  development 
of  oil  resources  in  Japan  itself. 

The  duty  on  oil  was  raised  by  the  extraordi- 
nary war  taxes  of  1904  by  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  the  consumer  amounting  to  about  1.6 
cents  per  gallon.  Coupled  with  the  practice 
of  economy  by  the  people  after  the  great  war 
and  the  activity  of  the  home  industry,  this 
caused  a  decline  from  about  $5,000,000  to 
about  $3,900,000  in  the  amount  of  American 
oil  shipments,  of  all  sorts,  into  Japan.  The 
decline  would  probably  have  been  greater 
had  it  not  been  that  Asiatic  Russia  practically 
ceased  to  ship  oil  to  Japan  in  the  interim. 

When  it  looked  as  though  Japan  were  going 
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to  produce  its  own  oil,  Standard  Oil  sent 
men  to  investigate.  They  reported  the  fields 
rich  in  possibilities.  The  American  industry 
faced  a  contingency  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  met  in  Burma.  It  was  met  in  the  same 
way.  A  large  interest  was  bought  in  the 
International  Company  of  Japan,  and  the 
Standard  undertook  to  carry  on  a  refining 
industry  in  the  empire.  The  fields  were 
disappointing  and,  within  the  last  year  or 
so,  a  large  part  of  the  International  property 
has  been  sold  to  the  Japanese  interests.  One 
hears  quite  a  bit  about  Saghalien  and  its  un- 
developed oil  fields,  but  the  Standard  is  not 
in  that  country. 

THE    PITCHED    BATTLE    FOR    EUROPE 

So  much  for  occasional  disappointments. 
It  is  as  well  to  outline,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
people  who  imagine  that  the  oil  markets  of  the 
world  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Company,  the 
opposition  that  it  met  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa.  It  may  be  particularly  inter- 
esting to  many  people  to  learn  that  the  very 
process  that  has  made  the  Standard  what  it  is, 
the  process  of  concentration  and  elimination 
of  cost,  is  to-day  going  on  with  full  force  in 
every  other  country  that  produces  oil.  While 
the  Standard  is  strengthening  its  mercantile 
efficiency,  its  great  rivals  are  steadily  gaining 
that  efficiency,  gaining  from  its  experience, 
profiting  by  its  mistakes;  and  backed,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  by  their  respective  governments. 

Russia,  the  most  dangerous  rival,  can 
produce  under  normal  conditions  more  crude 
oil  than  the  United  States.  The  oil  is  of  fair 
average  quality.  Its  location  gives  it  a  most 
decided  advantage  over  American  oil  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  con- 
gested countries  that  surround  Russia  on  the 
west.  Hitherto  this  industry  has  lacked  one 
important  element,  and  only  one.  It  has  lacked 
a  powerful  central  organization,  to  weld  its 
scattered  interests  into  one,  to  make  it,  as  it 
were,  an  army  instead  of  a  collection  of  strong 
men.  That  final  step  has  lately  been  taken 
in  the  Russian  oil  industry. 

Hereafter,  the  distribution  of  the  Russian 
and  Roumanian  oil  products  will  be  as  scien- 
tific, as  wide,  as  economical  as  it  can  be  made. 
The  most  powerful  banking  interests  of  Ger- 
many combined  in  the  backing  of  the  new 
league.  In  addition,  a  second  grouping  of 
the  great  British  interests  in  the  Russian  fields 
has  taken  place,  to  work  in  close  harmony 


with  the  German  consolidation.  This 
British  consolidation  will  meet  American  oil 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
the  German  combination  will  meet  it  else- 
where in  Europe. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  claims  that  it 
has  not  one  dollar  invested  in  the  Russian 
fields.  About  the  year  1900,  when  the  big 
oil-fields  of  this  country  seemed  to  be  working 
toward  exhaustion  and  the  Russian  fields 
actually  passed  us  in  production,  it  did  con- 
template the  venturing  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  Russia.  Then  came  the  new  fields  in 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas;  and  the 
Standard  turned  back  to  our  own  country. 
It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  venturesome 
nature  of  the  business  to  remind  the  public 
that  had  it  gone  into  Russia  at  that  time  it 
would  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  warfare, 
riot,  and  pillage  of  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened. 

The  Standard's  foreign  holdings  of  oil- 
fields are,  in  fact,  very  small.  It  has  some 
interests  in  Roumania  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  nucleus  for  future 
necessities  should  they  arise  than  in  the 
nature  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  take  control 
over  any  foreign  fields.  Its  capital,  in  fact, 
has  gone  almost  solely  to  the  development  of 
American  resources  and  the  marketing  of  these 
developed  resources  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  may  go  into  Austria-Hungary,  and  find 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the 
Galician  fields  monopolized  by  a  single  con- 
solidation, backed  by  great  banking  interests. 
This  consolidation  is  a  marketing  as  well  as  a 
producing  company,  modeled  along  the  lines 
that  mark  the  Standard  and  that  have  made 
it  so  successful  as  a  pioneer  in  the  oil  trade 
of  the  world. 

TO  WIN  THE  ORIENTAL  MARKETS 

Turn  then  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the 
third  largest  producer  of  crude  oil  in  the 
world.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Shell  Transport 
and  Trading  Company  of  England  last  year, 
the  chairman  made  the  announcement  that 
the  Asiatic  Company,  which  ])ractically  mo- 
nopolizes the  distribution  of  Russian  and 
Dutch  East  Indies  products  in  the  Orient, 
is  owned  one-third  by  the  Shell  Company, 
one-third  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Company,  and 
one-third  by  the  Rothschilds  and  their  friends. 
The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating  the   Shell   Company   and   the   Royal 
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Dutch  Company.  That  was  done.  To-day 
the  Standard  meets  in  the  Orient  a  solid 
fighting  aggregation  of  the  strongest  capital 
in  England  and  Holland,  including  the  Roth- 
schilds. 

So  much  for  competitors.  It  is  recognized 
that  they  are  worthy  foemcn.  Everyone 
knows  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  German, 
the  Englishman,  and  the  Hollander  in  the 
seeking  and  the  making  of  a  market  for  his 
goods.  Everyone  knows,  too,  that  the  best 
of  scientific  knowledge  will  be  devoted  to  the 
mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  refining  the 
stubborn  oils  of  Russia,  Burma,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  These  people  are  sure 
to  bring  to  their  task  as  great  skill  in  refining 
as  the  Standard  has  brought  to  its  own  task 
in  the  various  states  of  this  Union.  There 
is  to  be  a  mighty  struggle  to  keep  the  product 
of  American  fields  well  in  the  lead  in  the  fight 
for  the  world's  markets.  The  Standard  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  expects  to  win  it.  If  it 
does  not,  oil  lands  in  the  Middle  West  will  sell 
for  a  song  and  a  dozen  prosperous  towns  of  the 
Western  states  will  fall  back  into  the  wilderness. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  opposition 
that  has  been  met  in  the  business  around  the 
world.  Even  more  vitally  interesting  than 
this  is  the  method  pursued  in  opening  up 
new  markets,  in  getting  a  foothold  in  old 
markets,  in  teaching  the  savage  races  the 
value  of  light.  It  would  make  an  interminable 
story  to  tell  of  the  slow  conquests,  long- 
protracted  struggles,  pouring  out  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  new  kinds  of  equipment  for  dar- 
ing experiments,  for  the  exploitation  and  test 
of  some  idea,  seemingly  fantastic,  perhaps, 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  widening  of  the 
markets. 

HOW  THE   STANDARD  WINS   ITS   WAY 

When  the  Standard  first  turned  its  attention 
to  the  foreign  field,  in  1879,  the  export  trade 
was  handled  almost  altogether  by  commission 
traders.  They  bought  oil  from  the  refiners. 
Standard  and  others,  and  shipped  it  abroad. 
They  did  quite  a  big  business.  In  the  five 
years  prior  to  1880  they  shipped  to  the  Orient 
nearly  200,000,000  gallons  of  products.  It 
was  believed  that  this  amount  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  Standard  only  knew  how  to 
go  about  it.  To  get  that  knowledge,  five 
years  of  hard  work  were  spent.  Men  were 
sent  abroad,  gathering  statistics,  interviewing 
potentates,  laboring  at  weird  and  wonderful 


native  capitals  for  the  repeal  of  strange  duties 
and  restrictions,  studying  native  religions 
and  prejudices,  doing  probably  the  strangest 
commercial  missionary  work  that  ever  was 
done  by  an  American  concern. 

It  may  seem  a  simple  matter  enough  to 
ship  oil  to  China  and  sell  it  to  half  a  billion 
people.  It  will  not  seem  quite  so  simple 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  many  small  com- 
munities the  mandarins  actually  made  it  a 
capital  offence  to  be  caught  using  petroleum; 
that  native  priests  made  the  oil  anathema; 
that  huge  commercial  guilds,  which  exist  at 
large  throughout  the  empire,  boycotted  every 
merchant  who  dared  to  handle  it.  Many  of 
the  mandarins,  or  local  authorities,  were  them- 
selves deeply  interested  in  commercial  enter- 
prises based  on  the  sale  of  native  vegetable 
oils  for  illumination.  They  used  their 
authority,  therefore,  to  shut  out  the  **  foreign 
devil"  and  his  oil,  which  threatened  such  dire 
things  to  the  native  product. 

Those  difficulties  and  others  like  them  were 
met  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Siam,  the  Soudan, 
Liberia,  Morocco,  the  Congo,  and  every  other 
land  that  seemed  worth  while.  They  were 
not  conquered  in  a  day.  They  are  not  con- 
quered yet.  Not  much  headway  against  them 
will  be  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  men 
who  to-day  are  carrying  on  the  fight.  If, 
in  their  generation,  China  began  to  use  as 
much  petroleum,  per  capita,  as  is  now  used 
in  this  country,  the  oil-fields  of  the  world 
would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  call. 

The  Standard  continued  to  sell  oil  to  com- 
mission men  until  about  1885.  At  that  time  the 
oil  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia  began  seriously 
to  threaten  the  trade.  The  Standard  people 
were  alarmed  over  the  European  prospects 
early  in  the  'eighties  and  it  was  about  1885 
that  it  was  determined  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  make  the  cost  of  oil  in  Europe  low 
enough  to  compete  with  the  Russian  and  other 
fields,  no  matter  what  they  might  becone. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  refiners  used  to  sell 
cargoes  of  from  2,000  to  10,000  barrels  of  oil 
to  the  commission  men,  who  shipped  them  to 
correspondents  abroad,  who,  in  turn,  sold 
them  to  the  trade  of  Europe.  The  barrels 
ultimately  found  their  way  back  to  this  country, 
were  re-coopered  and  filled  again  and  again. 

THE  LONG  STRUGGLE  FOR  ECONOMY 

To  cut  out  commissions  was  the  first  step. 
The  second,  which  came  immediately,  was 
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the  beginning  of  oil  transportation  in  bulk 
instead  of  in  barrels.  The  Standard  went 
into  Europe  not  without  much  trepidation. 
It  hurried,  but  hurried  conservatively,  know- 
ing that  it  was  taking  an  enormous  risk  with 
its  money.  In  nearly  every  country  of  Europe 
it  either  had  incorporated  new  companies  in 
its  interest,  or  had  made  friendly  alliances  with 
existing  companies  in  the  country.  Through 
them  it  gradually  built  up  a  system  of  dis- 


-HAPPINESS.  PROSPERrrY,  AND  LONG  UFE" 

The  Chinese  advert»emcnt  of  a  Standard  Oil  lamp.     The  transl;4(ion  is 

gi\-en  on  pages  10586  and  10587 

tribution  somewhat  like  the  home  system. 
It  built  refining  plants,  put  tank-cars  on  the 
railroads,  established  great  central  distril^uting 
stations  for  storage  in  bulk,  planted  small 
stations  wherever  needed. 

That  progress  has  been  slow  but  steady. 
To-day  there  arc  in  Europe  nearly  70  import- 
ing stations  where  oil  is  received  in  bulk  and 
stored;  4,000  interior  stations  connectc^l  with 
selling  agencies;  16  manufacturing  plants; 
2,000  tank  cars;  4,000  tank  wagons  on  the 
highways;  and  about  150  coasting  vessels, 
tugs,  barges,  and  other  floating  equipment. 
In  fact,  the  distributing  plants  in  the  United 


States  have  been  duplicated  in  Eurcq)e* 
There  are  more  wagons  retailing  oil  in  that 
country  than  in  this. 

At  the  ver}'  outset,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
out  the  expense  of  barreling  the  oil  sent  to 
the  importing  stations  of  Euroj)e.  The  first 
tank  steamer  went  across  the  Atlantic  in  1885, 
carrying  about  a  million  gallons  of  oU. 
It  was  an  anxious  time.  No  one  knew 
whether  a  great  step  in  advance  had  been 
made,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  failure. 
Everyone  knew  that  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  that  test  depended  the  question  whether 
or  not  America  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
oil  markets   of   Europe. 

HOW  THE  TRADE  WAS   REVOLUTIONIZED 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  that  experiment 
revolutionized  the  whole  petroleum  industry. 
In  the  old  days,  a  fair  rate  of  freight  on  oil  to 
Europe  was  about  $7  to  $14  per  ton,  and  the 
use  of  the  barrel  was  lost  sometimes  for  a  full 
year  before  it  came  back.  When  the  tanks 
started,  $6  was  considered  a  fair  rate.  In 
i()o6,  the  rate  was  considered  fair  at  about 
$2.50.  The  waste  in  barrels  was  from  2  to  3 
per  cent.  In  the  tanks,  it  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  I  per  cent.  The  change  that 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  transportation 
is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  exports  in  barrels  and  in  bulk  to  Europe 
in  the  years  named: 

Exports  of  Oil 


1885 
1906 


IN    BARRELS 

273^559,614  gallons 
3  A?7J79  gallons 


IN  BULK 

859*250  gallons 
628,313,450  gallons 


The  .twenty-three  years  intervening  have 
been  spent  in  constant  experiment  looking 
toward  still  further  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  latest  step  in  carrying  oil 
to  Europe  is  the  inauguration  of  the  towing  of 
barges  across  the  ocean.  For  some  years 
tows  were  used  in  the  coastwise  service  from 
Texas  ports  to  New  York.  Last  year  there 
was  built  in  England  a  new  ship,  the  Iroquois, 
to  carry  oil  herself  and  to  tow  a  barge,  also 
carrying  oil.  In  one  cargo  she  carries  about 
6,000,000  gallons,  or  120,000  barrels.  The 
largest  single  ship  carries  75,000  barrels.  This 
experiment  is  expected  still  further  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  this  transportation.  It  may  fail,  but 
that  is  not  likely.  The  risk  of  losing  the  barge 
in  hca\7  weather  is  minimized  by  the  use  of 
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the  wireless  telegraph,  and  by  her  ability  to 
handle  herself  under  canvas  in  case  she  has 
a  mi&hap  that  causes  her  to  be  cut  adrift* 

THE  WORK  OF  A  MARINE  DEPARTMENT 

The  fleet  to-day  consists  of  60  tank  steamers, 
12  additional  steamers  and  barges  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  5  cargo  steamers,  and  iq  sailing 
vessels  for  case  oil,  and  a  host  of  tugs  and 


barges  in  local  use*  In  addition,  the  Standard 
regularly  charters  about  two  ships  a  week 
from  other  owners.  Nearly  all  the  ships  are 
under  ihc  British,  German,  and  Dutch  flags* 
It  costs  about  30  per  cent,  less  to  build  ships 
in  Europe  than  here;  and  foreign  shipSj  of 
course,  cannot  tly  the  American  flag.  A  large 
pan  of  I  he  fleet,  therefore,  is  owned  by  the 
foreign  connectionfi  of  the  Standard  Oil. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  IN  CHINA 

The  story  of  the  attempt  to  supply  modem  lamps  at  7  J  cents  apiece  [s  told  in  ihi^  article.    The  picture  shows  the  new 
American  model  in  contrast  with  gome  tjrpes  of  the  old  Chinese  lamps 


ON  THE  INLAND  SEA  OF  JAPAN 

At  Itosaki  and  other  conv^nknt  points  in  Japan^  (he  Standard   Company  h^s  bu!k-oil  stutions  similar  to  the  one  here 
shown.     It  is  tyiiita]^  in  fact,  of  the  bulk  stations  all  ovi'r  the  world 


The  Standard  had  been  carrying  oil  to 
Europe  in  itij  own  lank  steatncrs  for  fifteen 
years   before   it   turned    its  atiention    to   the 


Oriental  trade  in  case  oil»  with  a  %iew  to  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  trans{>ortalion.  The  cases 
of  oil  consist  of  two  five-gallon  cans  in  a  box. 
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THE  STANDARD'S  OFFICE  AT  MADRAS 

Th*  eAstem  qoksH  crmniT>  of  lndi»  b  su|7pltcd  [mm  Cilcutlii  and 

Madiiasi  at  buth  ciUt$  the  Staad4rd  baa  cumplcttr  pttuiU 

The  Standard  lascd  lo  cJiarter  British  shii>s 
at  the  rate  of  about  37  to  45  cents  a  rase,  or 
from  3.7  lo  4.5  cents  per  gallon.  In  upo, 
it  built  Its  tirst  ship  for  this  service.  Now  the 
freight  rate  is  from  21  cents  lo  23  cents  a  case, 
and  it  can  get  all  the  shijjs  needed  for  the 
service  at  those  rates.  Practically,  it  cut  the 
freight  cost  io  two.  That  is  the  sort  of  waste 
ihat  must  be  eliminated. 

The  Standard  insures  its  own  tank  steamers 
and  much  of  the  tonnage  under  canvas.  It 
pays;  therefore    it    is    done.     Another    place 


ijfc     'f 


A  PEDDLER'S  CART  IS  OSAKA.  JAPAN 

A^  in  Indinit^u  in  J3f>an,4rii|  'n  ii%-A(\  dincct  fri»m  Atii^'fiii^ll  Wfllslo  Uk-Si\ 

tamfi^  wilhciul  hbLving  livt'n  in  u  iMckaKr 

where  the  marine  dejmrtment  saves  money 
is  in  return  cargoes.  The  case-uil  vessels,  of 
course,  take  general  cargo  for  their  return 
from  the  foreign  jx)rts.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  the  layman  that  the  tank  steamers  do  the 
same.  At  a  dull  periofi.  tank  steamers  have 
been  sent  from  New  York  to  Antwer[>  with  a 
cargo  of  corn;  wheat  has  been  carried  in  the 
tanks  from  Bombay  to  Europe;  rice  from 
Rangoon  to  Europe;  sugar  from  Java  to  the 
UnilL^  States.  On  the  San  Francisco  route, 
the  ships  carry  a  great  deal  of  tea  and  dried 


♦*«  ft 


A  CENTRAL  OFFICE  IN  CHINA 

The  trade  ot  the  Chinese  Empire  centres  around  large  warehouses  located  at  Ihe  setilxiard  and  lit  ports  far  up  Ihc  rivers^ 
where  bulk  steamers  from  New  York  unload  their  cargoes 
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fruit  from  China  to  ports  on  the  PacLlic  Coast, 
Tea  and  sugar  are  perhaps  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  all  freight  to  the  odor  of  oiL  Yet  no 
complaints  are  received.  When  a  tank  steamer 
is  pumped  out  in  an  Oriental  port,  her  tanks 
are  washed  down  and  cleaned  out  with  a 
deodorizing  preparation,  A  false  bottom  is  put 
in  each  compartment  —  and  the  ship  becomes 
an  ordinar)^  cargo  vessel,  bidding  for  any  and 
all  sorts  of  tonnage.  The  Standard  makes 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  money  each 
year  by  this  means.  It  is  so  much  saved,  for 
of  course  the  ship  would  have  to  come  back 
empty  other^use,  and  it  costs  less  to  ballast 
with  freight  than  with  worthless  ballast* 

The  progress  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  wild 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  has  been  sur- 
prising, even  to  the  Standard  men,  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  see  small  industries 
grow  into  great  ones  in  a  year.  For  eighteen 
years  the  Standard  has  followed  in  these  lands 
a  policy  similar  to  the  ix)licy  in  Europe*  As 
a  result,  it  has  to-day  its  own  stations  and 
connections  in  Japan,  northern  China,  south- 


'nil     >  ■   •  -.h  :   ■    l  I  M     '  's    H  \fJkJ-.J\    1>J..AXD 
The  intral  shurr*  ot   the  Per^^kLp  Culf  pmhiliit    yenseh  of  any  f>uc 
fnvn  thnkmir:  ^nil  rhe  lani;;  k-gtced,  white  dookeys  wudr  two  tnR^  out 
ta  lea  nbcJ  bring  \a  land  the  OLse  oil 

ern  China,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  India, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand- 
In  all,  in  these  countries,  there  are  97  import- 
ing stations,  987  interior  stations,  14  manu- 
facturing i>lanls,  37  coasting  vessels,  and  a 
large  equipment  of  lank  cars,  wagons,  launches. 


^ 


A  HAWKER  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  INDIA 
The  greaiesl  accomplishment  of  the  Standard  in  markeiing  ie  the  sdling  of  bulk  oil  in  the  wild  regions  of  India  wilH«^%j^* 

lis  ever  going  into  &  package  of  any  sort 


i 
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OFF  FOR  THE  HIIJ-S  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Jn  many  |jan*  of  ihe  \\'*^t  Inrlic^.  imn^twinaiiftn  is  siitl  pHmitivp.    This 

pii  Lure  wnAiiktrn  in  An?i:il>rPs  in  Iht-  pi Eirili western  pin  of  ihe  islnnd 

barges,  etc.  A  watch  is  kept  not  only  on  the 
bulk  transportation  but  on  even  the  minute 
individual  supply  in  ihc  interior  of  every  one 
of  these  countries.  The  oil  is  carried,  in  fact, 
into  the  lamp  of  the  consumer  even  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Vang-lsc-Kiang, 

MISSIONARY   WORK    IN   CHINA 

Not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  foreign 
trade   is   the  education   of  the  natives.     To 


LOADING  A  CARAVAN  IN  EGVPT 

A  c;iind  came&  Ave  CM^  of  ten   Kiilli^na^  r;ich,  about  thc^  equivocal 

of  one  barrel  in  ibi-  retjiil  tra<lc  in  Atnrrica 

iikistrate  the  work  done  and  the  money  spent, 
the  tale  of  an  agent  is  in  point.  He  studied 
the  situation  at  first-hand  in  China  and  other 
foreign  markets.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
if  the  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  people 
in  China  would  only  learn  how  to  use  kerosene, 
the  Standard  Oil  need  look  no  further  for  its 
market.  He  studied  the  crude  and  infantile 
cIToris  of  the  people  to  use  the  oil.  He  found 
that  they  had  no  scientific  lamps,  no  facilities 


FOR  THE  COUNTRY  TRADE  IN  BURMA 
KalJve  country  boats  picking  up  case  nil  at  ChiriajifonR,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  the  c?oa5t  and  river  traffic  in  upper 

Bunna*  where  it  is  eventually  lo  be  consumed 
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for  the  proper  use  of  the  products  in  any  form. 
The  native  tiasmiths  made  lamps,  such  as 
they  were  —  crude,  smoking,  ill-smelling,  with- 
out chimneys.  They  gave  a  minimum  of 
light  and  a  maximum  of  discomfort.  He 
decided  that  what  the  Chinese  people  needed 
was  a   lamp. 

The  Standard  supplied  the  lamp.  Months 
of  labor  were  spent  devising  that  lamp.  It  is 
a  small  tin  alTair,  iacquered  in  colors,  broad 
of  base*,  with  a  little  hook  so  that  it  may  be 
hung  on  the  wall.  It  has  a  scienlihc 
burner,  designed  to  give  the  maximum  of 
light  for  the  size  of  the  wick.  It  will 
burn  eleven  hours  with  one  filling.  Its 
chimney  is  made  to  give  the  most  perfect 
draft  possible.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  com- 
plete Utile  lamp. 

It  costs  about  eleven  cents  apiece  to  make 
the  lamps,  with  chimney  and  wick,  complete. 
They  are  sold  in  China  at  seven  and  one-half 
cents  apiece*  Last  year  more  than  750,000 
of  them  were  sold,  and  they  arc  still  going. 
Shipments  of  them  were  consigned  to  agents 
all  over  China,  with  instructions  to  sell  them 
to  users  of  Standard  Oil  at  the  price  named. 
In  many  cases  the  agents  misunderstood,  and 
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A  MULK  STATION  AT  MKUUfl\  IKniA 
I'his  sLntiiJii.  iH   ihr  hirlh]ik(e  of  the   Inrljan   mutkiy,  h  typical  of 
Ihc  bulk  (ilanUt  all  owt  India.     In  ihr  pHncrpiiilil ii'«  lli^'ycine  pLiced  <m 
ihcTuilroa.l  fighl-ot-way,  iiodcf  the  prolfction  of  i\w  lUhish  Ikg 

sold  them  as  high  as  forty- two  cents  each. 
At  that  price  only  the  rich  w^ould  buy.  That 
has  been  slopped,  and  to-day  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  northern  China  can  buy  his  lamps 
at  seven  and  onc-half  cents  each.  The  agents 
carry  the  chimneys  and  wicks  ahvays  in  stock, 
so  that  they  may  be  replaced  at  a  nominal  cost. 
The  people  of  the  far  interior,  where  the 
winter  nights  begin  at  half-past  four  and  last 


£|liK  (ML  INSTALLATION 


A  TYPICAL  STAFF  IN  1NI>1A 
Mohammedans,  hif^H-cajalc  and  bw-rasle  Hindoos  in  the  Standard  Oil  service  at  Akola.    The  foreman  bomswiid  il^^ 

horse,  to  show  that  he  was  superior  to  the  others 


\ 


^ 


A  AURKET  IN  THE  SOUDAN 
The  wildest  regioiu  of  Nortk  AfncA  are  dolt^  wUh  tin  cans  iiv^l  once 
held   ATnerican  oil 


until  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  arc  being 
educated  in  the  use  of  Standard  oil. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  an 
extract  from  the  translation  of  a  placard 
posted  up  in  a  hundred  little  villages  in 
Central  China,  This  advertisement,  simple 
and  naive  as  it  is,  typifies  the  methods  that 
have  to  be  used  in  "making  the  market'* 
for  American  oil  in  this  and  other  lands. 
The  Standard  agent  told  me  that  when  the 
placards  are  posted  crowds  gather  around, 
and  some   scholar  of   the  village   reads   the 


writing.     And   so   the  "gospel  of  light"  is 
spread!    Here  is  the  translation: 

HAPPINESS,  LONG  LIFE,  COMFORT,  AND  PEACE 

If  you  wish  Happiness,  I^ng  Life,  Comfort, 
Health  and  Peace^  you  must  live  surroimded  by 
hrightness.  To  live  in  bright  surroundings, 
you  must  use  a  "Mei-Fu**  Hong  Lamp,  (which 
is  made  on  scientific  principles  and  burns  real 
*'Mei-Fu'*  oil).  By  using  this  small  lamp  and 
burning  the  best  oil,  the  light  given  will  be  so 
bright  thiit  it  will  be  like  day, 

A  full  lamp  of  oil  will  burn  for  lo  hours  and 
there  are  no  other  oils  that  can  compare  with  ihose 
of  **Mei*Fu''  for  burning.  This  lamp  may  be 
placed  on  the  table,  hung  on  the  wall,  or  carried  in 
thehandjtind  all  users  will  bedelighledwith  it.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  used  scientific  principles 
and  skilled  people  lo  produce  a  lamp  which  will 
burn  up  all  the  oil  in  the  lamp  without  odor. 

Though  this  lamp  is  more  expensive  than  the 
native- made  ones  (which  give  no  light  and  a  lot 
of  smoke),  y(ju  must  remcml>er  that  if  you  use 
thh  lamp  in  your  home,  that  all  will  be  able  to 
see  clearly  and  both  men  and  women  will  be  able 
to  work  at  night  without  fatigue.  This  will 
undoubtedly  mean  a  great  advantage.  If  your 
children  are  studying  at  night  then  they  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  comfort,  and  will  lake  more 
interest  in  their  studies.    There  is  no  man  who 


■ 


OFF  FOR  THE  SAHARA  DESERT 
Fram  the  central  markets  of  North  Africa,  the  Arab  ram  vans  cany  oil  south  lo  the  desert  cities 
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does  not  wish  to  see  his  son  bettimc  a  scholar* 
This  lamp  assists  quietly  but  surely  to  this  end. 
Do  not  think  these  words  are  worthless  because 
they  are  curious.    They  are  full  of  re:ison, 

Siime  may  siiy,  **  If  we  buy  this  lamp  and  ihe 
chimney  becomes  broken,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  u.  new  one/'  We  therefore  wish  to  say  that 
the  Stan<iard  Oil  Company,  at  every  port,  will 
always  have  supplies  of  chimneys  to  be  sent  to 
every  city  and  town  for  sale.  The  Standard  Oil 
Ct>mi>any  has  lixcd  the  price  at  which  shops  may 
sell  —  each  lamiJ  including  chimney  and  wick 
to  be  s<:>ld  for  not  more  tliun  seventeen  Mexican 
cents.     The  wholessile  price  will  be  still  cheaper. 

Do  you  think  the  lamp  expensive?  It  really  is 
not  sOp  because  in  exchange  yim  get  the  benefit 
of  *' Happiness,  Prosperity,  and  Long  Life," 

On  his  trip  into  China,  this  agent  pene- 
trated the*  Asiatic  continent  600  mile^  in  a 
Standard  steamer*  to  Hankow^  the  SL  Louis 
of  China.  Hundreds  of  mUes  beyond,  in 
the  province  of  Mamilla,  he  found  the  city  of 
Nan-Chung-Fu,  a  beautiful,  slone-built  city 
of  a  million  inhabitants^  with  broad,  cunning 
avenues,  and  with  an  astonishing  lack  of  the 
horde  of  beggars  %ne  expects  to  meet  in  China, 
Fifteen  hundred   miles  farther  up  the  same 


.^"* 


READY  FOK  THE  DHSEKT  IX  EGYPT 

Oil  U  c^irHcd  hutirirrdi  af   niiln  acrofia  tht  dcMrrts  b^'  (mck-csimets* 

loaiiiug  lit  the  Ni]<^  citations  along  the  CApe4c»-Ciiiro  RuilrouiJ 

river,  t%vo  months*  trip  from  the  coast,  is  the 
furthest  Standard  picket,  located  at  Chung 
King,  Beyond  it  lie  the  mountains,  and 
Chinese  Tibet,  And  so  the  outposts  of  this 
army  tie  far  beyond  the  pickets  of  civilization, 

IN  EVEKV  PART  OF  THE  WORLD 

Go  where  you  will,  you  will  find  the  Standard 
there  before  voii-     You  mav  stand  in  the  streets 


ON  THE  RUAD  TO  FEZ,  MOROCCO 

Donkey  caravans  carry  the  nil  from  the  seaports  to  the  cefilt«l  dties  of  North  Africa,  whence  it  is  scattered  acm&s  the 

deserts  to  markets  In  the  oji.<;es  and  tiorders  of  the  Saudiii 
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THE  TANK  WHALKBACKl 
This  type  is  mjt  so  common  as  the  regular  tank  steamer*    The  ship  shown  htis  a  capacity  of  510,000  barrels 


THE  TANK  HAkCiK 
For  many  years  the  coastwise  trade  has  used  Umk  barges,  capable  of  carrying  sail  in  emcrg*-*rit:ics*     LauOy,  towing 

acro^  ihe  Atlantic  has  begun 


THE  NfODERX    1   V\  k       i 

This  great  ship,  the  Luciu,  has  a  capacity  of  1,600,000  gallons  nf  oil,  or  40,000  barrels  of  forty  gallons  each.     It  is  a 

type  of  the  highest  class  of  oil  vessel 


J 
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LOADING   FOR  THE  ORIENT 

Four  ships  (three  for  ai^  oil,  and  one  lank  steamer  fitr  Japan)  Joufling  with  CaHfornia  oil  at  a  Ci>rrtpany  dock  on  Ihe 

Pai  ific  Cuast,     On  the  return  t^(^  they  mdv  bring  sugar 


of  Fez  and  walch  the  long  caravans  coming 
in  from  the  great  desert.  In  the  shadows  of 
the  pyramids,  in  the  barren  cities  of  the  great 


Sahara,  your  hostelr>^  will  be  lighted  with  oil 
made  on  your  own  shores j  pumped,  it  may 
be,  from  the  rocks  of  your  o^^'n  nali\'c  state. 


A  VETERAN  OF  THE  TRADE 
The  tank  ship  Baytmne  (the  first  one  buitt  for  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company)  lying  in  the  ice  in  the  Delaware  River 


A  MARKET  rONFERENXE  IN  CHINA 
^ents  and  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (mostly  natives)  in  a  regular  conference  about  methods  of  oil 

dbtrihulJon  in  the  Chinrae   Empire 


You  will  find  it  in  the  Maori  hut  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  New  Zealand,  and  biiming  at  the 
whaler's  table  on  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

Of  all  this,  Standard  men  are  proud*  It 
has  been  gained  in  the  face  of  great  rivals, 
and  against  difficulties  barely  hinted  at  in 
this  article.  The  Standard  officials  state 
emphatically  that  little  or  no  oil  is  sold  abroad 
at  a  loss*  It  has  been  done,  at  times  and  in 
places,  to  make  a  new  market  or  to  hold  an 
old  one  against  some  temporary  attack.  It 
has  not  been  done^  nor  will  it  be  done,  where 


conditions  are  permanently  against  the  Amer- 
ican industry.  If  the  Standard  knows  that 
any  ri%'al  can  permanently  undersell  it  in  any 
market  in  the  world  the  rival  may  ha%'e  that 
market.  He  cannot  gain  it  until  every  resource 
has  been  exhausted  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the 
semce  to  that  point. 

( The  second  artide  in  this  series  will  take  up 
thf  melhod  a}  administration,  the  personaiilies  thai 
to -day  dominate  the  afjatrs  oj  the  Sidudard  Oil 
Company,  and  the  system  that  is  used  to  gain  effi' 
ciency  in  the  manijold  activities  of  the  industry.) 


THE  WATCH-DOGS   OF   THE  TREASURY 


THE  VIGILANT  SHIPS  OF  THE  REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE.  WHICH   PREVENT  THE 
SMUGGLING  OF  MERCHANDISE  AND  GIVE  ASSISTANCE  TO  VESSELS  IN  DISTRESS 

BV 

PAUL    EVE   STEVENSON 


THE  assertion  made  by  every  revenue 
officer  that  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  is  the  least  known  and 
rccognizcx:!  is  probably  true.  Even  the  types 
of  the  vessels  that  com[X)se  the  fleet  arc  gen- 
erally confuscni.  The  traveling  public  alludes 
to  the  tiny  steamers  that  make  fast  to  incom- 
ing ocean  greyhounds  as  revenue  cutters, 
whereas  they  are  revenue  /w^5;and  people  think 
that  the  white  steamship  lying  at  her  anchors 
under  the  Stapleton  hills  is  a  warship.  This 
vessel,  though,  is  the  actual  revenue  cutter  — 
a  vessel  that  is  capable  of  going  to  sea  in  any 
weather  and  staying  there,  when  ordered  out 
to  the  assistance  of  some  hapless  ship  over- 


taken by  disaster.  This  is  the  heroic  branch 
of  the  Revenue  Service,  and  it  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  harbor-inspection  depart- 
ment, althought  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  one 
is  more  imi)ortant  than  the  other. 

Scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  with  untiring 
vigilance,  is  a  fleet  of  about  forty  sea-going 
revenue  cutters,  manned  by  two  thousand 
sailors.  But  while  this  vigil  against  smuggling 
may  be  called  the  chief  business  of  the  revenue 
cutters,  it  is  only  one  of  seventeen  duties  pro- 
vided by  law,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  a 
distinct  connection  with  our  overseas  traffic. 
These  duties  are:  The  protection  of  the  cus- 
toms  revenues  and  of  merchant    vessels,    of 


THE  REVENUE  CUTTER  "GRESHAM"  ON  PATROL  DUTY 


CAPTAIN  WrmiH  C.  ROSS,  COMMANDING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE 


THE  '^THETIS"    IN  AN  ARCTIC  ICE-PACK,   A   DISTKICT 
WHERE  SERVICE  CALLS  F<  »K  tiHEAT  HEROlSiM 


THE  UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  CUTTER  "MOHAWK,"  WHOSE  HEADQUARTERS  IS  TLLE   TORT 
OF  NEW  YORK.    IT  PATROLS  A  LARGE  SECTION  OF  THE  COAST 
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the  seal  fisheries,  of  wrecked  properly,  and 
of  public  timbcr-prescr\TS  on  the  coast;  the 
enforcement  of  quarantine,  neutrality,  and 
navigation  laws;  the  regulation  of  anchorages 
and  maintenance  of  order  at  great  regattas; 
the  assistance  of  vcssl*1s  in  distress  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Unittxl  States  Fish  Commission; 
the  suppression  of  illegal  sea  traffic  of  all 
description,  especially  in  Alaskan  watery;  the 
suppression  of  mutinies  and  of  the  coolie  tradej 
the  construction,   inspection,  and  drilling  of 


A  lANDlNG-FORrE  I'ROM   A   REVENUE  rUlTEK 

all  life-saving  stations  and  crews.  The  most 
advanced  type  of  revenue  cutter  is  to  be  found 
in  such  vessels  as  the  Mohawk^  Scminolfj  and 
Algonquhu  They  are  of  about  i,ooo  tons 
displacement,  with  an  extreme  speed  of 
seventeen  knots  and  an  economical  cruising 
speed  of  about  twelve,  ^viih  bunker-space 
for  ten  days'  steaming  at  that  rate. 

The  report  for  ihe  year  i(>07  shows  that 
during  that  period  41  drow^ning  persons 
were  saved;  2,967  persons  on  board  of  vessels 
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were  assisted,  78  people  in  distress  were  taken 
on  board  cutters  and  cared  for;  and  138 
vessels  in  distress  were  given  assistance.  The 
value  of  these  distressed  vessels,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  finally  gone  to  pieces  if  they 
had  not  been  hauled  out  of  the  grip  of  the  land 
by  the  cutters,  was  a  little  more  than  $9,000,000; 
and  as  the  appropriation  for  1908  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  was  only  about 
$1,800,000,  the  investment  was  an  exceedingly 
good  one.  An  estimate  of  its  usefulness  may 
be  drawn  from  the  following  statement,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years,  from  June  30, 1896  to 
June  30,  1906: 

Vessels  in  distress  assisted  .  .  i>S^4 
Value   of    vessels  assisted,  including 

cargoes iszM^fi^S 

Persons  on  board  vessels  assisted       .  15*098 

Persons  cared  for  on  revenue  cutters  .  2,474 

Lives  actually  saved  from  drowning  .  559 

Vessels  boarded  and  examined  .         .  .222,044 

Vessels  reported  for  violations  of  law  3>9i3 

Fines  incurred  by  vessels  reported      .  $1,041,053 

THE   COASTWISE   POLICE   SERVICE 

The  above  are  tabulated  facts,  easily  ascer- 
tained; but  what  the  cutter  service  saved  the 
country  by  its  inspection  of  suspected  vessels 
can  only  be  imagined.  Nearly  15,000  ships 
were  boarded  last  year  and  examined  for 
violation  of  customs  regulations,  and  319 
vessels  were  seized  or  reported  for  infringement 
of  the  laws.  Each  revenue  cutter  has  a 
limited  district.  The  Mohawk,  stationed  at 
New  York,  covers  that  portion  of  the  coast 
lying  between  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  and 
the  South  Shoal  Lightship  off  Nantucket; 
at  any  moment,  she  may  appear  unexpectedly 
in  any  harbor  and  demand  an  inspection  of 
any  vessel's  manifest  and  papers.  An  oflScer 
is  pulled  over  to  the  merchantman,  schooner, 
steamer,  launch,  or  what-not,  by  six  seamen, 
clothed  with  the  power  not  only  of  boarding 
the  vessel,  but  of  seizing  her,  if  he  suspects 
smuggling  or  anything  else  irregular.  In  ten 
minutes'  time  he  can  put  a  crew  on  board 
whose  authority  cannot  be  questioned,  while 
the  guns  of  the  cutter  lying  but  a  few  }rards 
away  furnish  a  ver>'  strong  argument  in  the 
event  of  a  show  of  resistance.  The  revenue 
officers  are  of  course  generally  satisfied  with 
an  examination  of  the  ship's  papers  and  mani- 
fest, and  are  rowed  back  to  their  vessel; 
still,  an  average  of  more  than  one  ship  a  day 
in  1906  was  seized  or  reported  to  the  Treasury 


Department  in  Washington;  under  which 
department  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  is 
conducted. 

The  service  is  officered  by  men  who  have 
been  educated  on  board  the  practice-ship 
Chase,  with  headquarters  at  Arundel  Cove, 
near  Baltimore.  The  term  of  instruction 
covers  three  years,  and  includes  the  handling 
of  ordnance  and  the  landing  of  armed  parties 
in  mjmic  warfare.  While  not  a  part  of  the 
Navy  in  any  sense,  the  service  cooperates  with 
it  constantly,  under  orders  from  the  President; 
and,  at  Santiago,  it  was  the  revenue  tug  Hudson, 
now  in  New  York  harbor,  that  pulled  the 
destroyer  Winslow  from  under  the  Spanish 
batteries  after  Lieutenant  Bagley  had  been 
killed.  In  fact,  a  better  motto  than  Semper 
Paraius  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the 
service. 

A  SERVICE  OLDER  THAN  THE  NAVY 

Organized  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1790, 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  antedated  the 
Navy  by  eight  years,  for  it  was  not  until  1798 
that  the  United  States  Navy  was  actively 
established.  Undoubtedly  Hamilton's  idea 
was  solely  the  protection  of  the  customs  laws 
and  he  would  have  been  astonished  at  finding  a 
thousand-ton,  seventeen-knot  cruiser  —  foi 
that  is  what  the  modem  revenue  cutter  really 
is  —  ordered  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing wrecks  and  other  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion. A  vessel  has  lately  been  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  demolishing  these  obstacles 
at  sea;  but  up  to  within  a  very  short  period, 
the  cutters  removed  the  impediments  them- 
selves. With  our  enormous  coasting  traffic 
and  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  sea 
ofiF  the  littoral  south  of  Cape  Cod,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  navigation  to  allow 
even  a  standing  mast  of  a  vessel,  sunk  in  eight 
or  ten  fathoms  and  right  in  the  track  of  com- 
merce, to  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 
Immediately  upon  the  location  of  such  an 
object,  the  cutter  stationed  nearest  to  the  sub- 
merged wreck  is  ordered  by  wireless  from 
Wa^ington  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  the 
scene  and  destroy  the  hulk,  or  at  least  to 
remove  the  obstructing  masts.  This  is  accom- 
plished with  gun-cotton  mines,  exploded  by 
electricity,  which  have  been  lowered  through, 
the  sea  until  they  rest  upon  the  deck  of  th^ 
wreck.  If  the  masts  are  of  iron,  a  dozerv 
mines  and  four  or  five  day's  work  may  t^^ 
necessary  to  dislodge  them. 
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Floating  wrecks  are  far  more  easily  destroyed 
than  submerged  ones.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  attack  the  floating  wreck  with  the 
vessel's  ram;  but  even  timber-laden  schooners 
proved  so  nearly  a  match  for  the  steel  prow 
of  the  cutter  when  it  narrowed  down  to  actually 
hurling  the  latter  upon  the  victim  that  mines 
are  now  used  entirely. 

It  is  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  that 
the  revenue  cutters  have  most  distinguished 
themselves,  particularly  in  the  protection  of 
our  seal  fisheries  of  the  Prybilof  Islands. 
Lying  in  Bering  Sea,  immediately  north  of  the 
Aleutians,  these  great  rookeries  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  supply  of  the  world's  finest 
sealskin;  and  the  policing  of  this  district  by 
the  cutters  is  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  duties  of  the  revenue  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Japanese  illegal  sealers  make  periodi- 
cal raids  upon  the  Prybilof s;  and  it  is  the  de- 
tection of  anticipated  raids  that  devolves  upon 
the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  cutters,  followed 
by  the  seizure  of  the  sealing  schooners  and 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  offenders. 
These  rookery  raiders  consist  of  an  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  reckless  body  of  men,  who 
shoot  only  to  kill;  and  it  requires  patience 
and  courage  of  the  highest  order  to  cope  with 
them  successfully.  The  Rush  and  the  Bear 
have  figured  prominently  in  these  engage- 
ments, both  of  them  old  boats,  and  they  have 
written  their  signatures  very  plainly  on  the 
pages  of  the  North. 

HEROISM  IN  THE  FROZEN  NORTH 

Both  of  these  little  steamers  have  also 
played  important  r6les  in  the  rescuing  and 
feeding  of  imprisoned  whalers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost 
headland  of  Alaska  and  well  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Not  only  have  a  great  number  of  lives 
been  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  cutters, 
but  in  many  instances  the  whale-ships  them- 
selves have  been  freed  from  the  ice  by  the 
well-directed  operations  of  the  revenue  boats. 
The  most  conspicuous  achievement  in  this 
direction  was  the  rescue  of  the  crews  of  a 
dozen  whale-ships  that  had  been  caught  in 
the  ice  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  between  Point 
Barrow  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  ice  had  closed  in  unexpectedly 
and  it  was  known  that  265  men,  the  crews  of 
the  whaling  vessels,  had  been  caught  in  the 
jam,  with  every  prospect  of  starving  to  death. 
The    President    called    for    volunteers,    and 


from  the  cutter  Bear  three  men  were  chosen 
for  the  relief  expedition — ^Lieutenants  Jarvis 
and  Bertholf,  and  a  physician.  Leaving  the 
Bear  at  the  most  northerly  point  practicable 
in  Bering  Strait,  picking  up  a  portion  of  a 
herd  of  reindeer  imported  from  Siberia  a  few 
years  before  by  the  Rush  and  the  Bear,  the  three 
men,  driving  the  herd  before  them,  com- 
menced the  most  terrible  march  on  record, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Arctic  darkness.  The 
distance  was  1,200  miles;  and  the  fact  that 
they  started  in  December  and  finished  in 
April,  averaging  not  more  than  ten  miles  a 
day,  testifies  to  the  severity  of  the  journey. 
The  mate  of  the  Navarch,  one  of  the  imprisoned 
whale-ships,  afterward  said:  "When  the  three 
of  them  were  sighted,  carr>'ing  a  fair  wind 
with  'em,  our  boots,  I  '11  say,  were  tough 
eating;  but  the  walrus-hide  thongs  were 
damned  good  grub."  The  reindeer  furnished 
food  for  the  265  Yankee  whalers  that  winter 
by  the  Mackenzie,  who  thus  lived  to  deliver 
their  ships  from  the  ice-pack  and  to  return  to 
San  Francisco  with  thousands  of  casks  of 
whale  oil. 

The  revenue  cutters  do  business  in  the  ice- 
fields nearer  home  than  Bering  Strait  though, 
for  in  the  winter  of  1907  the  Mohawk  opened 
a  channel  across  Vineyard  Sound  into  Nan- 
tucket Harbor,  when  the  New  Bedford  steamer 
had  been  obliged  to  cease  her  trips,  and  a 
few  days  later  pulled  the  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
the  largest  fore-and-after  in  the  world,  ofiF  the 
Hedge  Fence,  near  Cape  Pogue,  with  8,000 
tons  of  coal  in  her.  The  Mohawk  also  stood 
by  the  big  German  four-masted  ship,  Peter 
Rickmers,  ashore  last  May  near  Fire  Island, 
remaining  within  hailing  distance  during  a 
heavy  easterly  gale,  ready  to  render  whatever 
assistance  she  could.  The  Rickmers  had 
pounded  across  four  or  five  sand  bars,  how- 
ever, and  eventually  broke  up. 

While  the  life  aboard  the  revenue  tugs  of 
the  various  harbors  along  the  coast  is  not  so 
exciting  or  varied  as  that  on  board  the  cutters, 
it  is  possibly  even  more  important  from  the 
revenue  point  of  view  than  on  the  larger  sea- 
going boats.  Each  port  on  the  coast  great 
enough  to  warrant  it  has  its  revenue  tug; 
New  York  has  four  or  five.  These  little  pro- 
pellers exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  deputy-inspectors  to  quarantine,  where 
they  board  the  incoming  steamers,  both 
passenger  and  freight.  In  the  serv'ice  there 
are     350     deputy-inspectors.      Transatlantic 
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voyagers  are  familiar  with  them  —  the  curt 
and  quick-mannered  men  who  sit  at  the  ends 
of  the  dining  tables  on  the  passage  up  the 
harbor,  and  who  later  on  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  trunks  and  kit-bags  on  the  piers. 

THE  ROUTINE  OF  THE  SERVICE 

The  question  of  who  shall  get  the  jeweled 
liner  and  who  the  sooty  tramp  —  for  there 
must  always  be  an  inspector  on  board  —  is 
decided  by  an  inexorable  routine  of  assignment, 
in  running  order.  The  man  allotted  to  a 
25-knotter  will  next  week  find  himself  impris- 
oned in  a  grimy  cargo-boat;  for  the  inspector 
must  remain  aboard  whatever  vessel  he  is 
assigned  to  so  long  as  she  is  in  port,  being 
relieved  at  night  by  his  "partner."  He  must 
note  everything  that  goes  on  aboard  the  ship, 
for  it  is  his  business,  in  staying  by  her,  to  pre- 
vent any  member  of  the  crew  from  smuggling 
articles  ashore.  In  the  largest  steamships, 
there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  on  the 
pay-roll;  and  while  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
professional  stoker  or  deck-hand  or  steward 
would  have  much  of  value  to  import  unlaw- 
fully, it  is  impossible  always  to  pick  out  the 
professional  smuggler  disguised  as  one  of 
these;  it  is  his  business  in  life  to  wriggle  into 
the  United  States  with  contraband  goods. 

All  these  men   must  be  watched  closely; 


as  there  is  generally  only  one  gangway  ashore 
at  a  time,  it  is  not  so  difficult  an  undertaking 
as  might  be  imagined  for  the  inspector,  who 
lives  in  the  ship.  If  it  is  a  liner,  such  an 
inspector  fares  well,  for  his  meals  are  excellent, 
he  has  a  comfortable  room  assigned  to  him, 
and  pleasant  company,  more  or  less  congenial. 
But  when  he  is  given  a  squalid  old  "tramp" 
to  live  in  for  days  at  a  time,  his  lot  is  not  so 
pleasant. 

But  this  is  the  most  important  phase  of  all 
the  revenue  official's  work  —  the  watching 
of  the  cargo  being  discharged  from  the  freighter 
when  they  break  it  out  of  the  hold.  Every 
piece  of  all  the  thousands  of  packages  on 
board  must  tally  with  the  entry  of  it  on  the  list 
of  the  custom-house  broker  to  whom  it  has 
been  intrusted.  And  this  is  no  small  labor 
when  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  freight 
arrive  in  some  of  the  largest  carriers. 

The  revenue  officer  has  not  a  pleasant  duty, 
for  his  very  presence  reminds  every  man 
on  board  the  vessel  that  he  is  at  least  a 
possible  "suspect."  But  if  the  tugs  that  meet 
the  liners  and  the  cutters  that  patrol  the 
coast  were  not  on  duty,  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  quickly 
reduced.  The  commanders  of  these  unheralded 
vessels  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as 
watch-dogs  of  the  Treasury. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  FEEDING 

THE  WORLD 

OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE  HE  CONTRIBUTES  TWO-FIFTHS  OF  THE  MEAT,  ONE  THIRD 
OF    THE    CORN,  ONE-FIFTH    OF  THE    WHEAT,  AND    TWO-THIRDS    OF    THE   COTTON 

BY 

W.  M.  HAYS 

ASSISTA>rr  SECRFTARY  OT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.     (STATISTICS  TURNISHED   BY  MR.  GEORGE  K.  HOLMES,  DIAGRAMS  BY 

MR.  ANDRE  B.  BOETTCHER) 


AMERICA  is  in  the  supremely  com- 
fortable position  of  being  the  world's 
great  food  basket.  Our  exports  of 
foods  and  of  the  raw  products  of  clothing  are 
incomparably  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  To  the  world's  intemationaJ  trade 
this  country  contributes  one-fifth  of  the  wheat, 
one-fourth  of  the  hops,  one-third  of  the  com, 


two-fifths  of  the  meat,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  almost  one-half 
of  the  leaf  tobacco,  two-thirds  of  the  cotton, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  cotton-seed  oil. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
that  our  farms  supply  the  larger  part  of  our 
domestic  exports  —  919  million  dollars  out 
of  1,578  millions,  or  58  per  cent.    Of  the 
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surplus  of  domc'slic  exports  over  net  irr.poUs, 
401  millions  come  from  agriculture  and  only 
45  millions  from  other  merchandise,  a  ratio 
of  9  to  I.  (Most  of  the  figures  used  in  this 
article  are  based  on  averages  for  the  years 
1903  to  1907  inclusive,  as  taken  from  official 
reports.)  The  average  annual  farm  value  of 
the  products  of  American  farms  for  these  five 
years  is  6,537  million  doUars;  the  value  of 
our  domestic  agricultural  ex])orts,  9i()  millions; 
foreign  agricultural  exports,  12  millions;  and 
the  value  of  our  agricultural  imports  is  530 
millions,  leaving  an  excess  of  ex})orts  over 
im]>orts  of  401    million   dollars. 

Previous  to  1808,  the  excess  of  domestic 
agricultural  exports  over  the  net  agricultural 
imfX)rts  ranged  from  about  200  to  300  million 
dollars  yearly  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our 
agricultural  exi)orts  amount  to  nearly  64  per 
cent.,    of   which   cotton   forms   25   per    cent., 


animal  products  15  per  cent.,  grains  11  per 
cent.,  forest  products  5  per  cent.,  furs  and  fish 
I)roducts  I  per  cent.,  and  all  other  products 
7  per  cent.  The  South  with  its  export  contri- 
bution of  at  least  450  million  dollars,  gives 
half  of  the  whole  of  our  contribution  to  the 
food  and  factory  supplies  of  the  great  indus- 
trial countries  across  the  Atlantic. 

Of  our  other  than  agricultural  exports, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  37  per  cent.,  the 
})roducts  of  the  mine  furnish  3  per  cent.,  manu- 
factured articles  ^i^T^  per  cent.,  and  all  other 
products  I  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total.  The 
actual  amounts  are  more  easily  appreciated 
when  read  in  the  diagram  by  a  comparison  of 
the  circles,  whose  areas  represent  the  respec- 
tive values. 

Of  the  $919,000,000  worth  of  agricultural 
'])roducts  annually  exported,  391  millions  is 
cotton,    14    millions    cotton-seed    oil,  and    13 
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THE  FARMER  FURNISHES  JMORE  TH.\N  HALF  OF  OUR  TOTAL  EXPORTS 


millions  cotton-sccd  oil-cake,  and  meal.  Thus 
this  one  crop  brings  us  back  418  million  dollars 
in  our  trade;  and,  besides,  it  is  the  basis  of 
our  export  of  38  millions  of  cotton  goods. 
Our  other  large  agricultural  exports  are: 
wheat,  worth  104  million  dollars;  lard,  52 
millions;  corn,  47  millions;  bacon,  27  millions; 
fresh  beef,  25  millions;  and  ham,  23  millions. 
The  percentages  here  are  of  special  interest, 
as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  especially  that 
at  the  top  of  page  10598. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  farm  products  goes 
to  west  European  countries  which  compete 
w^ith  us  in  manufacture.  England  is  our 
principal  customer,  while  Germany,  France, 


Holland,  and  Belgium  take  rank  in  the  order 
named.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports 
shown  in  the  figure  by  the  barbed  dot  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  scattered  widely  to  various 
countries.  More  than  half  is  used  as  the  raw 
product  in  manufactures;  and,  speaking 
broadly,  the  remainder  is  used  for  food  for 
the  manufacturing  countries.  Putting  it 
another  way,  we  send  to  Western  Europe  our 
cotton  and  other  products  used  in  manufacture, 
amounting  to  half  a  billion  dollars  annually, 
and  with  them  we  send  bread  and  meat  for 
the  factory  hands,  and  thus  furnish  them  with 
materials  for  work  and  with  foodstuffs. 
Cotton    goes    principally    to    the    United 
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Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France,  with  lesser 
quantities  to  Italy  and  Spain.  In  regard 
to  no  other  product  are  we  so  negligent  of 
our  manufacturing  opportunities,  but  the 
tide  is  now  changing  and  the  South  is  reviving 
its  old  manufacturing  spirit. 

Most  of  the  grains  go  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium; 
and  our  animal  products  exported  are  taken 
principally  by  these  same  four  countries. 
The  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  bulk 
of  our  exports  of  wheat,  part  of  which  is  in 
the  form  of  wheat  flour,  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  some  of  which  is  re-exported  to 
other    countries.    Of    our    average    crop    of 


658  million  bushels  in  1902-6,  we  sent  abroad 
122  million  bushels,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of 
our  entire  crop  of  wheat,  to  supply  the  stall 
of  life  to  our  European  cousins.  Our  coarse 
grains  —  com,  barley,  and  oats  — go  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

Incidentally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
fact  that  our  American  brewing  and  distilling 
interests  consumed  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
barley  worth  on  the  farm  30  million  dollars, 
corn  worth  15  millions,  and  rye  worth  4 
millions,  or  a  total  of  49  millions,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  foreign  demand,  which  amounts 
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THE  DESTINATION  OF  OUR  SURPLUS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


to  93  millions.  Those  nations  most  active  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world  from  which  statistics 
of  crop  production  are  available  produce  about 
3,500,000,000  bushels  each  of  wheat,  com, 
and  oats,  and  nearly  1,300,000,000  bushels  of 
barley.  Using  prices  at  our  export  points, 
these  products  are  valued  as  follows:  Wheat, 
$2,800,000,000;  com  $1,900,000,000;  oats 
$1,300,000,000,  and  barley  $700,000,000 — a 
total  of  $6,700,000,000. 

Our  live-stock  exports  are  very  widely 
distributed,  some  going  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  Asiatic  Russia,  some  to  British  South 
Africa,  and  some  to  the  countries  nearest  us 


on  the  south.  Competition  from  the  Argen- 
tine, South  African,  Australian,  and  New 
Zealand  surplus  confines  most  of  our  meat 
shipments  to  the  North  Atlantic  steamship 
lines  leading  to  northern  Europe.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Cuba  takes  8J  million 
dollars'  worth  of  our  animal  products,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  bacon,  hams,  salted  or  pickled 
pork,  fresh  beef,  and  lard,  that  it  may  the 
more  exclusively  devote  its  energy  to  the 
production  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  crops 
suited  to  its  climate  and  soil.  No  doubt 
Cuba  is  making  a  mistake  in  not  raising  more 
of  the  live-stock  products  needed  at  home. 
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It  is  also  of  interest  lo  note  that  Norway  uses 
a  good  deal  of  our  animal  products,  mainly 
in  the  form  of  bacon,  salted  or  pickled  pork, 
and  oleo  oil. 

British  South  Africa  has  been  next  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  use  of  our  exports  of 
canned  beef  during  the  last  five  years,  while 


moderate  amounts  were  taken  by  Germany 
and  France,  and  some  by  the  British  posses- 
sions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Under  the 
meat-inspection  law  there  is  no  longer  excite- 
ment concerning  "embalmed  beef,"  and  the 
reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908  will  doubtless  show  that  the  reduction 
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OUR  YEARLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  OLEO  OIL 

in  the  export  of  this  commodity  has  been 
in  good  part  recovered.  While  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  take  nearly  half  of 
our  salted  or  pickled  beef,  this  product  is 
widely  distributed  to  many  countries.  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  the  British  West 
Indies,  Canada,  and  Denmark  consume  24 
per  cent.,  and  28  per  cent,  is  distributed  to 
numerous  other  countries. 

In  explanation  of  the  large  exportation  of 
oleo  oil  to  Germany,  the  United  States  Vice- 
Consul  at  Reichenberg  says:  "Very  little 
artificial  butter,  as  such,  is  imported  into  this 
district;  but  the  oil  of  oleomargarine  is  still 
brought  here  from  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities  and  forms  the  chief  base  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  substitutes."  This 
illustrates  the  general  fact  that  the  best  of  the 
fats  from  our  abattoirs  somewhere  find  their 
way  to  butter  the  bread  of  the  nations  and 
compete  with  the  real  butter  from  cows'  milk. 

We  sell,  mainly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany,  nearly  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars'  worth  of  apples  annually,  or  1,580,000 
barrels  worth  $2.79  per  barrel.  This  means 
about  $2  per  barrel  for  the  apples  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  after  paying  freight  and 
cooperage,  or  $1.90  in  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
and  $1.80  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  fact 
that  we  are  successfully  securing  an  apple 
market  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  even 
in  British  Australia,  strongly  suggests  that 
we  have  open  to  us  large  markets  for  this 
delicious,  long-keeping,  and  easily  trans- 
ported fruit  native  only  to  the  cooler  temperate 
zones.  We  need  more  teachers  of  apple 
orcharding,  more  breeders  of  choice  long- 
shipping  varieties,  and  a  better  shipping 
service  over  the  seas  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  who  should  flavor  their  food  more 
with  fruits  and  less  with  beverages.  We  ship 
to  Germany  and  other  countries  40,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  apples,  which  at  6.27  cents 
per  pound  bring  back  $2,500,000.    We  may 


OUR  YEARLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO 

expect  to  see  the  export  of  this  product  rapidly 
increased.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
150  pounds  making  up  the  three  busheb  of  a 
barrel  of  apples  produce  on  an  average  20 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  worth  $1.25. 

Uncle  Sam  is  in  a  degree  a  wasteful  farmer. 
The  grains  and  oil-cake  he  exports  carry  with 
them  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
worth,  at  current  prices  for  these  fertilizer 
ingredients,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  chemical  substances  are  carried 
abroad  in  oil-cake,  com,  and  other  coarse 
grains  which  bring  us  not  many  more  millions 
than  the  market  value  of  the  fertilizers  they 
contain,  and  are  mainly  used  in  the  production 
abroad  of  dairy,  meat,  and  beverage  products 
to  be  sold  in  part  in  competition  with  America, 
and  to  make  richer  manure  with  which  to 
increase  the  yields  of  forage,  grain,  and  garden 
crops  in  foreign  countries.  Of  the  exportation 
of  the  coarse  grains  we  cannot  fed  proud. 
If  we  fed  these  products  we  would  gain  in 
three  ways.  We  would  secure  more  money 
for  the  larger  values  of  exports  of  animal 
products  thus  produced.  We  would  return 
to  our  own  soils  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  fertilizer  ingredients  and  in  addition 
several  million  tons  of  humus-making  sub- 
stances other  than  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  We  would  induce  the  change 
of  the  crops  of  more  of  our  farm  areas  to 
grasses  and  annual  forage  crops,  which  both 
rest  the  soil  and  add  to  it  organic  matter  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  profits  from  crops. 

Many  additional  pages  would  be  required 
to  tell  even  most  of  the  large  facts  about  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  been  deemed  more 
practical  to  present  them  in  the  form  of  dia- 
grammatic illustrations.  From  even  a  casual 
examination  of  these  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  AmericaiS  fartner  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  life. of  nwly.all  the  world,  civil- 
ized and  semi-barbaric-^ 


BIG  FACTS  ABOUT  LATIN  AMERICA 

THREEFOURTHS  OF  THE  AREA  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGEL- 
LAN—A TRADE  OF  SIX  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY 

JOHN    BARRETT 

DIXECTOK   OF  THE  BUREAU   OF   INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  REPUBUCS 


PAN-AMERICA,  or  the  twenty-one 
republics  (including  the  United 
States)  extending  from  the  Canadian 
line  south  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  covers 
approximately  12,006,000  square  miles,  of 
wluch  Latin  America  occupies  9,000,000  or 
three-fourths.  This  same  Pan-American  area 
supports  a  total  population  of  nearly  160 
millions  of  which  about  73  millions  reside 
in  our  sister  republics  —  and  they  are  73 
millions  who  have  an  extraordinary  buying 
and  selling  capacity.  The  grand  total  of 
Pan-American  trade  for  1907  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $5,500,000,000  —  an  enormous  sum 
of  which,  of  course,  the  United  States  had  the 
greater  share.  Careful  analysis,  however,  dis- 
closes the  remarkable  fact  —  gratif}ing  to  all 
advocates  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
our     neighbors  —  that     our     twenty     sister 


republics  of  America  conducted  much  more 
than  one-third  of  this  total  trade,  or  an 
amount  valued  at  $2,100,000,000. 

Some  remarkable  comparisons  may  impress 
the  memory  with  the  vast  area  of  the  southern 
continent.  Into  Brazil  could  be  placed  all 
of  the  connected  area  of  the  United  States  — 
that  is,  the  United  States  proper  without 
Alaska  and  island  dependencies  —  and  room 
would  still  remain  for  another  California  and 
South  Carolina.  Into  Bolivia  could  be  placed 
the  thirteen  original  states,  plus  Maine,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  then 
Illinois  four  times  over.  Peru  would  com- 
pletely cover  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard 
states  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  then  spread 
out  proudly  over  three  Wyomings.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  down  in  the  southern 
temperate  zone,  could  swallow  the  combined 
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areas  of  the  stales  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
then  require,  to  satiate  its  extensive  appetite, 
such  goodly  sized  commonweaUhs  as  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Mexico,  our 
nearest  Latin  neighbor,  would  blot  off  from 
the  map  everything  cast  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Gulf  tier  of  states,  while 
Columbia  could  occupy  a  notable  portion  of 
our  Central  West  by  covering  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma.  Little  Uruguay  is  not  so 
little  that  it  would  not  hold  New  York  and 
West  Virginia,  while  Central  America  (includ- 
ing Panama)  would  equal  Michigan  and 
Montana. 

A   TRADE   OF   60O   MILLIONS 

Now  what  can  these  areas  do  in  actual  trade 
—  for  commerce  is  the  life  blood  of  nations  ? 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  alone 
with  the  twenty  Latin-American  states  grew 
from  $250,000,000  in  1897  to  $600,000,000 
in  1907.  Otherwise  expressed:  in  the  short 
period  of  ten  years,  these  sister  republics 
more  than  doubled  what  they  bought  from 
and  sold  to  us.  No  other  large  section  of  the 
world  can  make  any  such  showing. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  last 
year  exceeded  that  of  Japan  by  nearly 
$150,000,000  and  that  of  China  by  $40,000,000. 
Argentina's  per  capita  of  foreign  trade  was 
$102;  that  of  Japan  about  $9;  that  of  China 
about  $1.25.  No  better  evidence  could  be 
brought  forward  of  the  trading  capacity  of 
the  Latin  Americans  than  that  6  millions  of 
people  in  Argentina  carried  on  a  foreign 
commerce  in  1907  valued  at  $582,000,000. 
Brazil  makes  an  excellent  showing  with  an 
annual  total  of  nearly  $500,000,000;  Mexico 
with  $240,000,000;  Chile  with  $210,000,000; 
Cuba  with  $209,000,000;  Uruguay  with 
$70,000,000,  and  Peru  with  $54,000,000  (1906). 
The  largest  items  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  these  republics  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

Latin  America  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections:  Mexico  and  Central  America;  the 
Caribbean  countries  of  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti;  and  South  America 
proper.  It  is  not  correct  to  describe  this  vast 
extent  of  territory  as  Spanish  America  because 
Brazil,  occupying  one-third  of  its  total  area, 
is  Portuguese  America,  and  there  the  Portu- 
guese language  is  the  common  tongue.  In 
Haiti,  only  French  is  spoken.    Business  men 


and  travelers  should  remember  these  dif- 
ferences of  language  in  sending  agents  or  in 
visiting  these  countries.  The  exact  figures  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  in  1907, 
by  the  latest  computation,  are  $2,077,458,000, 
of  which  $1,005,503,000  are  imports  and 
$1,071,955,000  are  exports — a  balance  in  favor 
of  Latin  America  of  more  than  $66,000,000. 
Considering  the  three  subdivisions  just  given, 
this  foreign  commerce  is  segregated  as  follows: 

South  America:  $1,534,958,000  (imports  $733,- 
570,000,  exports  $801,388,000). 

Mexico  and  Central  America:  $312,804,000 
(imports'  $158,445,000,     exports    $154,359,000). 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CAPITALS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 
The  figures  represent  population,  in  thousands 

Cuba,  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti:  $229,- 
696,000  (imports  $113,488,000,  exports  $116,- 
208,000). 

Of  the  total  of  all  of  these,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  is  approximately  $600,000,000, 
of  which  we  import  $320,000,000  and  export 
$280,000,000  —  a  balance  against  us  in  favor 
of  Latin  America  of  $40,000,000.  Now  is 
the  time  not  only  to  overcome  that  balance 
but  also  to  buy  more,  until  our  trade  with  our 
prosperous  sister  republics  shall  reach  a 
billion  dollars  per  annum  —  a  figure  which 
should  be  attained  in  the  next  ten  years. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  some  general 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  dev^Y^p 
closer  business  relations  between  the  Utv\^^ 
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States  and  Latin  America.  First  among 
those  to  be  recommended  is  the  actual  visiting 
of  Latin-American  cities  and  trade  centres, 
either  by  the  managing  directors  or  by  capable 
representatives  of  the  leading  business  institu- 
tions. Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar 
features  of  life,  civilization,  resources,  and 
progress  of  our  sister  countries  is  most  essential 
to  advance  trade  with  them.  The  American 
manufacturer  must  find  out  what  this  field 
wants  and  accommodate  himself  to  it.  Either 
he  or  his  agent  should,  moreover,  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  or 
both,  that  he  can  talk  with  the  people  them- 
selves  in    their   own    tongue. 

Another  important  requisite  to  the  present 
situation  is  better  steamship  facilities  in  the 
form  of  first-class  mail,  passenger,  and  express 
vessels.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  freight  vessels  running  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  that  there  are 
some  very  fair  passenger  boats  covering  the 
route  between  New  York,  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  United  States  is  far 
from  possessing  such  lines  as  take  care  of 
passengers  and  mails  between  Europe  and 
the  principal  ports  of  Latin  America.  We 
must  have  steamships  of  this  character,  just 
as  we  have  fast  express  and  mail  trains  on 
land  to  carry  business  men  and  letters  of 
commerce.     Now  the  correspondence  of  South 


American  merchants  takes  a  third  more  time 
in  obtaining  answers  from  the  United  States 
than  it  does  from  Europe,  while  90  per  cent, 
of  the  business  men  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile,  etc.,  go  to  Europe  to  make 
purchases  instead  of  to  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  vessels  which 
carry  them.  This  is  not  a  question  of  sub- 
sidy; it  is  purely  that  of  paying  a  good  wage 
for  work  done,  namely,  the  carrying  of  mails 
as  commerce  requires. 

Still  another  needed  change  is  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  controlled  by  capital  of  the 
United  States  in  the  principal  trade  centres  of 
Latin  America.  These  are  such  invaluable 
adjuncts  to  commercial  exploitation  that  the 
United  States  cannot  expect  to  compete 
successfully  with  England,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  which  now 
have  these  facilities  in  contrast  to  none 
possessed  by  the  United  States  except  in  one 
or  two  capitals  of  the  northern  section  of 
Latin  America. 

To  fulfill  the  desire  among  manufacturers 
and  others  to  know  more  about  Latin  America, 
I  wish  to  offer  them  the  facilities  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Washington  to  obtain  further  data.  It  is  accom- 
plishing great  practical  results  in  developing 
closer  relations  of  commerce  and  comity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  sister  republics. 
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HOW  best  to  reach  the  foreign  buyer  is 
the  first  problem  that  confronts  the 
manufacturer  seeking  export  busi- 
ness. The  successful  methods  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Plans  that  are 
not  modifications  or  combinations  of  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  thoroughly  investigated  before 
any  money  is  spent  on  them. 

(i)  Traveling   Salesmen.      This  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  selling  methods,  but  good  export 


salesmen  are  rare  in  America  and  the  supply  is 
being  trained  very  slowly.  Germany  and  England 
send  out  fully  1,000  and  France,  Austria,  and 
even  little  Belgium  at  least  100  to  every  ten  now 
abroad  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
drawbacks  to  employing  export  salesmen  are 
that  capable  men  are  very  costly,  they  can  cover 
only  a  limited  territory,  and  results  are  slow. 

(2)  Foreign  Branch  Offices.  Manufacturers 
whose  line  warrants  the  initial  expenditure  have 
found  it  profitable  to  open  branch  establishments 
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in  the  business  centres  of  their  principal  foreign 
markets.  These  are  usually  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  number  of  such  establishments  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European 
capitals  is  rapidly  increasing. 

(3)  Foreign  Agencies.  The  bulk  of  the  direct 
export  business  of  the  average  manufacturer 
is  secured  and  handled  through  foreign  firms  to 
which  an  exclusive  agency  for  a  city,  district,  or 
country  has  been  granted.  Being  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  they  operate,  these  agencies 
can  often  represent  the  manufacturer  more  effec- 
tively than  even  his  own  salesmen  or  branch-office 
managers  could  do.  They  understand  the  customs 
of  the  country  as  no  foreigner  ever  can,  are  a 
part  of  its  social  life,  and  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  their  customers.  Abroad,  these 
factors  count  for  more  than  they  do  here.  Many 
of  the  exporters  of  Hamburg  and  other  German 
trade  centres  have  for  many  years  been  sending 
out  promising  young  men  to  become  apprentices 
in  the  stores  of  their  foreign  clients.  These  are 
expected  to  make  the  country  to  which  they  are 
sent  their  permanent  home,  to  marry  there,  and 
eventually  to  establish  trading  houses  of  their 
own,  which  will  naturally  purchase  largely  in  the 
Fatherland.  Agencies  with  German  proprietors 
and  native  employees,  whose  origin  is  due  to  this 
far-sighted  policy,  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
nearly  every  trade  centre  of  the  world;  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  contributed  to  the 
enormous  expansion  of  Germany's  export  trade 
in  recent  years  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

(4)  Advertising.  This  is  practically  the  only 
method  for  reaching  the  foreign  buyer  direct  at 
relatively  small  expense,  and  it  has  been  the  means 
by  which  nearly  every  American  manufacturer 
now  exporting  on  a  large  scale  made  his  first 
beginning.  A  few  houses  have  occasionally 
advertised  in  foreign  class-publications  with 
benefit,  but  the  great  majority  employ  one  or  all 
of  the  export  journals  published  in  the  United 
States. 

(5)  Circularizing  and  Direct  Correspondence. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  intel- 
ligent application  of  this  method  in  cases  where 
reliable  lists  of  actual  buyers  have  been  available. 
Most  of  the  so-called  "export  list^i"  prove  not  to 
to  be  worth  the  postage  expended  on  them.  The 
lists  that  prove  to  be  really  worth  while  are  those 
built  up  slowly  and  carefully  by  each  manufac- 
turer in  his  own  export  department. 

These  methods  have  for  their  object  the 
securing  of  orders  from  foreign  buyers  direct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
Slates  comes  through  the  export  commission 
houses  and  export  merchants.  In  so  far  as 
these  arc  agents  of  foreign  buyers,  they  have 


little  or  no  option  as  to  what  particular  mark 
or  make  they  shall  buy.  These  points  are 
settled  by  their  foreign  clients,  who  specify 
the  exact  goods  which  they  desire.  To  a 
steadily  increasing  extent,  however,  the  great 
export  trading  houses  are  carrying  on  their 
business  simply  as  merchants,  buying  and 
selling  on  their  own  account  and  not  at  the 
dictation  of  foreign  principals. 

PLAIN   FACTS    IN   THE    BUYER'S    LANGUAGE 

The  foundation-stone  of  foreign  trade  is 
the  export  catalogue  and  price-list.  Most 
manufacturers  find  a  complete  Spanish  cata- 
logue essential  to  their  success  abroad,  and 
many  issue  condensed  booklets  in  other 
languages.  Accuracy  of  translation  is  of 
prime  importance,  and  too  much  care  can 
not  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  trans- 
lator. A  badly  translated  catalogue  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  total  loss,  not  only  of  the 
cost  of  printing  and  postage  but  of  the  money 
expended  in  securing  the  inquiry  in  reply  to 
which  the  catalogue  is  sent  out.  The  manu- 
facturer should  also  be  slow  to  discharge 
a  translator  when  once  engaged.  Criticism  of 
translations  is  the  very  common  trick  of  certain 
unscrupulous  translators  in  soliciting  employ- 
ment. 

The  export  catalogue  need  not  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  domestic  catalogue.  Only 
those  lines  that  can  be  successfully  pushed  for 
export  should  be  included:  If  the  line  is 
machinery,  all  that  the  foreign  buyer  desires  to 
know  is  what  the  machine  can  do.  Technical 
descriptions  of  gears,  cams,  bushings,  etc., 
are  a  waste  of  space  and  ink,  and  may  even 
prevent  a  trial  order  by  creating  the  impression 
that  the  machine  is  too  complicated.  The 
export  catalogue  should  also  invariably  contain 
the  exact  weight  and  dimensions  of  every  article 
as  packed  for  export,  cable  address  and  cable 
code,  illustrated  and  numbered  list  of  parts, 
and  any  other  special  information  useful  to 
the  foreign  buyer. 

The  price-list  should  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  buyer  to  which  it  is  sent, 
whenever  this  is  possible,  and  quotations 
should  be  in  the  money-standard  most  familiar 
to  him.  The  American  system  of  discounts 
should  be  entirely  abandoned  when  it  comes 
to  the  export  price-list.  In  the  domestic  trade 
these  are  sometimes  masterpieces  of  intricacy, 
often  comprising  half-a-dozen  separate  dis- 
counts, of  which  the  largest  buyers  receive  all, 
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others  five,  four,  or  threCj  and  so  on.  To  make 
matters  worse,  discounts  are  frequently  quoted 
in  fractions  —  one  sheet  giving  62 J,  i6§,  12^, 
10,  10,  5,  s,  and  2J  off  the  list-price.  These 
discounts  differ  as  between  the  different  trades, 
as  between  different  manufacturers  in  the 
same  trade,  and  as  between  different  articles  in 
each  manufacturer's  catalogue;  while  new 
discount-sheets  cancelling  the  old  prices 
entirely  are  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  All 
this  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  foreign 
buyer  and  may  prevent  his  sending  a  direct 
order.  The  English  and  German  exporting 
houses  rarely  have  more  than  one  or  two 
discounts.  American  exporting  commission 
firms  attend  to  this  detail  'for  their  foreign 
clients,  usually  securing  all  discounts,  in- 
cluding that  for  cash  —  in  itself  an  impor- 
tant reason  why  so  large  a  part  of  the 
export  trade  reaches  the  manufacturer  through 
them. 

The  prices  quoted  should  also  be  f.  o.  b. 
seaport,  rather  than  the  point  where  the 
factory  is  located.  The  buyer  in  South 
Africa  who  is  given  an  f.  o.  b.  price  at  a 
factory  town  in  Indiana  can  only  guess  at 
the  probable  cost  of  shipping  the  goods  from 
that  point  to  the  seaboard,  and  cannot 
know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  cost  him 
at  his  door. 

On  the  intelligence  with  which  the  first 
letter  of  inquiry  from  the  foreign  buyer  is 
answered  depends  in  a  large  measure  the 
manufacturer's  success  in  securing  his  order. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  of  orders  are  lost 
through  carelessness  at  this  point.  Only  by 
having  a  well-organized  export  department 
in  charge  of  an  experienced  manager  can  the 
manufacturer  be  certain  that  all  of  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  foreign  correspondence  have 
been  attended  to.  The  reply  to  a  foreign 
inquiry  should  cover  every  point  regarding 
which  a  prospective  buyer  requests  information. 
Laudatory  descriptions  are  a  waste  of  effort. 
The  inquirer  must  already  be  convinced  that 
the  article  has  merit  or  he  would  not  have 
written.  The  points  about  which  he  now 
desires  information  relate  to  prices,  terms  of 
payment,  manner  of  packing,  size,  gross  and 
net  weight,  and  similar  details.  All  of  these 
points  should  be  covered  in  the  reply,  together 
with  c.  i.  f.  price  ( cost,  insurance,  and  freight ) 
at  the  buyer's  town  or  seaport,  and  an  explicit 
statement  as  to  terms  of  payment  so  that  the 
return  mail  can  bring  the  order.    Another 


letter  of  inquiry  would  mean  from  three  weeks 
to  three  months  of  unnecessary  delay. 

PACKING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

If  the  order,  when  it  actually  arrives,  comes 
through  a  New  York  commission  house  or 
buyer's  agent,  the  manufacturer  has  only  to 
comply  exacUy  with  instructions  as  to  packing, 
marking,  and  shipping.  If  the  order  comes 
direct  from  abroad,  the  export  department 
should  be  made  responsible  for  every  detail 
connected  with  packing  and  shipping  it.  This 
is  absolutely  essential,  or  a  humiliating  blunder 
somewhere  along  the  line  is  more  than  probable. 
The  manager  of  the  export  department  knows 
the  route  over  which  a  given  shipment  must 
go  to  reach  its  destination  and  the  transporta- 
tion difficulties  it  will  have  to  surmount.  The 
manner  of  packing  should  be  left  to  him  and 
not  to  the  shipping-room.  For  example,  if 
it  must  go  part  way  by  mule-back  over  moun- 
tain trails,  he  knows  that  packages  must  not 
exceed  125  pounds  in  weight,  so  that  one  may 
be  hung  on  each  side;  if  the  route  goes  through 
damp,  tropical  countries,  special  moisture- 
proof  wrapping  is  necessary;  and  if  the  wrap- 
ping is  penetrated  by  nails,  the  rust  caused  by 
dampness  may  make  it  fall  off.  Strength 
is  essential  in  export  packing,  for  cases  are 
subjected  to  rough  handling,  especially  if 
transferred  from  steamship  to  lighter  in  an 
open  roadstead.  At  the  same  time,  super- 
fluous weight  is  severely  penalized,  both  in 
the  freight-rate  and  in  the  customs-duty 
levied  by  many  countries.  Ocean  freight- 
rates  are  calculated  on  a  basis  of  gross  weight 
or  cubic  measurement,  at  ship's  option,  in  the 
ratio  of  fifty-six  ix)unds  to  one  cubic  foot, 
the  measurement  ton  being  therefore  forty 
cubic  feet.  The  rate  is  assessed  in  whichever 
way  the  result  is  larger;  an  article  which 
weighs  2,2^0  pounds  (a  long  ton)  but  measures 
eighty  cubic  feet  (two  measurement  tons)  being 
charged  for  as  two  tons.  An  extra  charge  is 
made  on  packages  of  excessive  weight  or  size, 
and  it  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  fixed  minimum  charge  which  is  much 
higher  than  small  packages  would  have  to  pay 
by  either  weight  or  measurement.  Many  for- 
eign customs  tariffs  are  based  on  gross  weight, 
another  point  that  the  export  department 
musl  bear  in  mind.  Naturally,  every  article 
that  is  capable  of  being  put  together  at  point 
of  destination  should  be  shipped  "knocked 
down,"   each   piece  being  plainly  numbered 
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to  correspond  to  setting-up  instructions.  When 
possible,  the  cases  for  machinery  and  similar 
articles  should  be  so  planned  that  the  customs 
examination  can  be  made  without  completely 
removing  the  covering  or  weakening  it  for 
further  transport.  In  shipping  to  certain 
countries,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pack 
in  one  case  articles  bearing  widely  different 
rates  of  duty,  else  the  entire  package  will  in- 
variably be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  borne 
by  any  of  its  contents.  There  are  also  fines 
in  certain  countries  for  packing  in  disregard  of 
customs  regulations.  When  packed,  the  export 
consignment  is  usually  marked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  identified,  but  not 
with  the  full  name  of  the  consignee.  Besides 
identification  marks  and  numbers,  the  gross 
and  net  weight  and  cubic  volume  of  the  package 
are  given,  and  the  port  of  discharge  is  indi- 
cated in  large  letters. 

SHIPPING  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  INEXORABLE 

The  details  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  shipping  documents  vary  considerably  for 
different  countries,  and  this  work  should  also 
be  done  only  by  the  export  department.  Sev- 
eral copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  are  ordinarily 
issued,  two,  three,  or  four  being  retained  by 
the  steamship  company.  This  document  con- 
tains only  the  number  and  class  of  contents, 
the  distinguishing  marks  and  numbers,  and 
the  gross  weight  in  pounds  or  kilogrammes. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  secure  a  custom-house 
clearance,  which  is  turned  over  to  the  steam- 
ship company  with  the  bills  of  lading.  The 
consular  invoice  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
document  and  its  preparation  necessitates 
extreme  care  lest  some  error  be  made  that  will 
result  in  a  fine  being  imposed  upon  the  buyer. 
Some  countries  accept  invoices  made  out  on 
the  shipper's  stationery,  while  others  provide 
their  own  forms.  The  invoice  to  Cuba,  for 
example,  must  contain  the  names  of  shipper 
and  consignee  and  of  the  vessel,  marks  and 
numbers  and  description  of  merchandise,  gross 
and  net  weights,  price  of  each  article,  and 
value  of  total  consignment.  The  description 
must  specify  with  exactness  the  materials  of 
which  each  article  is  composed  and  must 
also  contain  a  declaration,  signed  by  one  having 
power  of  attorney  for  the  shipper,  that  the 
article  is  a  product  of  American  soil  or  industry. 
For  Mexico  the  invoice  is  even  more  detailed 
and  the  customs  regulations  are  exceedingly 
drastic  in  punishing  errors,  even  though  clearly 


unintentional.  While  the  manufacturer  may 
airily  dismiss  complaints  as  to  carelessness  in 
making  out  consular  invoices  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  "merely  a  clerical  error,"  the  result 
is  often  a  serious  matter  to  the  foreign  importer; 
after  one  or  two  heavy  losses  by  fines,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  sends  his  orders  elsewhere: 
Not  only  must  the  consular  invoicje  be  accurate 
and  exact,  but  it  must  show  no  discrepancies 
with  the  bill  of  lading.  Customs  officials, 
especially  in  Latin-American  countries,  are 
very  zealous  in  detecting  errors  and  imposing 
fines  which  in  some  instances  greatly  exceed  any 
possible  profit  that  the  foreign  buyer  can  make 
out  of  the  transactions.  Three  or  four  copies 
of  the  consular  invoice  are  usually  necessary, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  retained  by  the  con- 
suls, whose  fees  vary  considerably  for  different 
countries.  It  is  important  that  every  consign- 
ment for  export  be  covered  by  marine  insurance, 
the  policy  for  which  must  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized for  special  clauses  which  may  affect  the 
company's  liability  in   certain  contingencies. 

HOW    EXPORT   ORDERS   ARE    FINANCED 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  all  export  business 
is  cash  business,  inasmuch  as  the  manufac- 
turer can  usually  get  his  money  before  the  goods 
leave  the  country.  This  is  a  mistake.  Sales 
made  to  export  commission  houses  and  export 
merchants  are  usually  for  cash,  and  in  these 
cases  the  manufacturer  has  no  further  care 
or  responsibility.  An  authorized  draft  made 
against  money  which  the  foreign  buyer  actually 
has  on  deposit  in  this  country  is  also  a  cash 
transaction.  The  ordinary  draft  against  ship- 
ping documents,  however,  is  in  reality  a  credit 
transaction,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  obtains  actual  possession  of  his 
money  at  once.  This  is  a  point  that  a  great 
many  manufacturers  do  not  seem  clearly  to 
understand,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  trace  the  process  of  collecting  this 
form  of  payment. 

The  manufacturer  prepares  a  draft  on  his 
foreign  customer  for  the  amount  of  his  order. 
To  this  he  attaches  the  bill  of  lading,  consular 
invoice,  insurance  certificate,  and  occasionally 
other  documents.  His  bank  examines  these 
documents  carefully  and,  if  everything  is 
satisfactory,  discounts  the  draft  at  once.  The 
draft  is  made  out  in  duplicate  and  to  the  first- 
of-exchange  the  bank  attaches  the  documents 
and  sends  it  to  its  correspondent  in  the  buyer's 
town  or  district  for  collection.    The  second- 
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of-exchange  follows  on  another  boat.  The 
correspondent  bank  notifies  the  buyer  of  the 
arrival  of  the  draft  and  its  terms,  and  requires 
him  to  accept  it  before  turning  over  to  him 
the  bill  of  lading,  without  which  he  cannot 
obtain  possession  of  the  goods.  Now,  if  the 
buyer  fails  to  meet  the  draft,  the  manufacturer 
must  decide  whether  the  goods  shall  be  sold 
at  the  foreign  port  for  whatever  they  will 
bring,  or  whether  they  shall  be  shipped  back  to 
him.  The  loss,  if  there  is  any,  or  the  cost  of 
shipment  and  insurance  both  ways,  if  they  are 
returned,  he  must  pay.  If  the  goods  are  a  total 
loss,  the  bank  will  call  upon  the  shipper  to 
repay  the  sum  advanced  against  the  draft  and 
shipping  documents,  his  endorsement  of  the 
draft  making  him  responsible.  In  other  words, 
the  transaction  is  a  loan,  secured  by  collateral 
in  the  form  of  merchandise  represented  by 
the  bill  of  lading;  it  is  by  no  means  a  cash 
transaction. 

.Ordinarily,  in  export  trade,  drafts  are  made 
payable  in  sixty  or  ninety  days,  in  order  to  give 
the  foreign  buyer  ample  time  to  get  his  goods 
through  the  custom-house  before  having  to 
pay  for  them.  Some  manufacturers,  however, 
issue  drafts  payable  on  sight,  which  often 
compels  the  foreign  customer  to  settle  for  his 
goods  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  arrive, 
for  the  draft  usually  goes  on  a  faster  steamer 
than  the  goods  themselves.  A  slip  attached 
to  sight-drafts  stating  "not  to  be  presented 
until  the  arrival  of  the  goods"  would  avoid 
this  injustice,  which  injures  the  buyer  without 
benefiting  the  manufacturer  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  A  great  many  manufacturers,  appar- 
ently under  the  impression  that  authority  to 
draw  at  sight  is  equivalent  to  spot  cash,  allow 
the  same  cash  discount  to  the  foreign  buyer 
that  they  do  to  the  exi)ort  commission  house  or 
export  merchant  who  has  actually  made  a  cash 
purchase  and  assumed  all  risks  as  to  whether 
the  foreign  buyer  will  eventually  pay.  This 
is  unjust  to  the  firms  who  handle  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  manufacturers'  export 
orders,  and  it  is  also  unbusinesslike. 

Commercial  letters  of  credit  are  also  largely 
used.  Practically  all  of  the  imports  which 
come  into  the  United  States  are  i)aid  for  by 
means  of  letters  of  credit  issued  by  American 
banks,  authorizing  the  exporter  at  some  Euro- 
pean point  to  draw  on  them  through  their 
correspondent  there  up  to  the  total  amount  for 
which  the  letter  of  credit  is  issued.  The 
seller  simply  draws  on  the  bank  where  this 


credit  is  deposited,  attaching  bills  of  lading, 
etc.,  to  his  draft  as  usuaL  When  the  bank  in 
the  buyer's  city  receives  the  draft,  if  it  is  for 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  it  usually  removes 
the  bill  of  lading  and  turns  it  over  to  the  buyer. 
In  New  York,  some  banks  require  only  a  trust 
receipt  for  security,  while  others  demand  addi- 
tional collateral,  such  as  warehouse  receipts, 
other  bills  of  lading,  or  bills  receivable  endorsed 
over  to  the  bank.  This  is  the  practice  in  New 
York  on  import  commercial  credits.  The 
volume  of  export  business  handled  in  this 
manner  is  not  nearly  so  large,  the  majority 
of  pa)rments  being  by  drafts  against  shipping 
documents  in  the  manner  already  described. 
As  between  large  firms,  however,  the  com- 
mercial letter  of  credit  is  considerably  used 
as  a  form  of  payment  on  large  transactions. 

In  countries  where  banking  facilities  are 
limited,  drawing  against  shipping-documents 
is  not  always  practicable;  and  it  is  in  these 
regions  that  the  export  commission  merchant 
is  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  manufac- 
turer. Even  with  the  most  remote  localities, 
American  facilities  for  financing  foreign  orders 
are  steadily  improving.  Ten  years  ago  *here 
was  hardly  a  bank  outside  of  New  York  City 
and  one  or  two  other  export  centres  that  was  in 
a  position  to  handle  export  drafts  intelligently. 
To-day  nearly  every  city  in  the  country  has  at 
least  one  bank  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of 
this  business,  while  a  considerable  number  have 
corresix)ndents   in   every   part   of   the  world. 

THE   MACHINERY   OF   CREDIT 

The  collection  of  credit  accounts  differs 
in  no  way  from  the  collection  of  cash  orders, 
so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  banks  is  con- 
cerned. The  granting  of  credit  with  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  is  another  matter.  Here, 
again,  conditions  have  changed  enormously 
during  the  last  ten  years.  At  present  a  single 
American  credit-reporting  agency  has  its  own 
offices,  with  American  sub-managers,  in  sixty- 
seven  foreign  commercial  centres,  while  banks 
in  all  parts  of  the  countr>'  are  making  a  careful 
study  of  foreign  credit  conditions  and  supply- 
ing themselves  with  local  correspondents  in 
every  district  to  which  the  business  of  their 
clients  may  extend.  There  are  on  file  in  New 
York  City,  in  the  archives  of  a  single  agency, 
complete  credit  reports  regarding  more  than 
200,000  foreign  business  houses;  and  manufac- 
turers themselves  are  steadily  acquiring  data  on 
which  their  credit  men  can  act  with  judgment* 
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Zhc  flDarcb  of  Events 


THE  fall  begins  hopefully.  The  harvest 
is  big  and  the  price  of  it  high;  and  this 
means  plenty  for  the  largest  economic 
group  of  our  population. 

The  farmer,  in  fact,  has  hope  of  double  good 
luck  this  year,  as  he  had  last  year  —  both  big 
crops  and  high  prices.  These  do  not  come 
together  under  usual  conditions;  but  the  grain 
crops  of  Europe  last  year  were  small,  and  the 
outlook  is  that  they  will  be  small  this  year  also. 
The  value  of  this  year's  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  eight  billions  of  dollars 
—  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1904. 

There  is,  too,  an  increasing  amount  of  work 
for  the  skilled  and  for  the  unskilled.  Even 
before  the  summer  ended,  practically  all  the 
mills  of  the  Steel  Corix)ration  resumed  operation 
with  books  full  of  orders,  at  only  slightly 
reduced  prices.  The  slump  in  steel  manufac- 
ture seems  past  and  thousands  of  workmen 
have  gone  back  to  work. 

The  railroads  have  already  given  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  men  who  had  been 
laid  off.  The  Illinois  Central  road,  for  instance, 
some  time  ago  put  8,000  men  to  work  on  new 
construction  and  improvements.  The  Santa 
Fe  took  back  3,500  men  who  had  been  laid  off 
from  shops  and  road.  The  Pennsylvania  Road 
reopened  its  big  Eastern  shops.  Several 
railroads  gave  up  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  for  the  further  cutting  of  the  lists 
of  men  at  work.  This  in  spite  of  the  lessening 
of  dividends. 

Fourteen  of  the  principal  railroads,  accord- 
ing to  a  computation  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  will  pay  about  eighteen  million  dollars 
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less  in  dividends  this  year  than  they  paid  last 
year.  They  include  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Atchison,  the  Southern. 
This  falling-off  of  course  reflects  the  conditions 
of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Men  of  conservative  temperaments  will 
not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity  is  come.  But  the  panic  is  past. 
If  we  \\^A  had  no  panic,  perhaps  bumper  crops 
this  year  might  have  brought  another  period 
of  wild  inflation.  As  it  is,  the  bounty  of  the 
fields  will  restore  the  country  to  its  normal 
state,  chastened,  let  us  hope,  by  the  memories 
of  1907,  and  ready  for  a  long,  steady,  sober 
march  on  safe  roads. 

Every  panic  and  every  depression  brings 
benefits.  They  may  be  costly,  but  they  are 
benefits  nevertheless,  such  as  the  weeding  out 
of  ill-managed  or  superfluous  or  unsound  con- 
cerns, and  especially  the  checking  of  reckless 
expense  and  the  discouragement  of  speculative 
methods.  It  is  a  flat  and  unpleasant  common- 
place, but  it  is  true,  that  a  too  long  period  of 
very  great  prosperity  does  more  harm  to  the 
character  of  many  men  and  many  communities 
than  even  bankruptcy  does  to  others.  Extrava- 
gant living  and  a  speculative  atmosphere  are 
likely  to  be  fatal  if  not  to  the  generation  that  first 
indulges  in  them,  then  surely  to  the  next  genera- 
tion.    It  is  better  to  be  poor  than  to  be  soft. 

This  Presidential  election  has  no  malign, 
hardly  a  depressing,  influence  on  business: 
for  there  is  nothing  to  scare  the  people  about. 
Perhaps  some  time  we  may  even  bury  the 
venerable  superstition  that  a  Presidential 
election  must  needs  make  a  stagnant  year. 
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LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LETTEfi  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

ON  MAY  2^,  1S60,  Abraham  Liocoln 
wrote  the  following  letter,  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  notify  him: 

*'Sib:  I  accept  the  nominaiion  iendere<i  me 
b)^  the  con%*ention  over  which  you  presided,  and 
of  which  1  am  formally  apprii^ed  in  the  letter  of 
yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
convention  for  that  pur|Jo:^e. 

^*The  det^laration  of  principles  and  sentiments 
which  accompanies  your  letter  meets  my  approval; 
and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  vioiale  or  disregard 
it  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  with  due  regard  lo  the  views  and  feelings  of 
all  who  were  represente^l  in  the  convention  —  to 
the  rights  of  all  the  stales  and  territories  and 
people  of  the  nation;  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
Constitution;  and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  all  —  J  am  most  happy  to 
cooperate  for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles 
declared  by  the  convention. 

*'  Your  obliged  friend  and  (ellow-citizen, 

A.   Lincoln/' 

Fashions  change.  It  has  now  become  cus- 
tomary to  write  very  long  letters,  discussing 
every  plank  in  the  platform  and  many  other 
things  besides.  But  there  w^as  certainly  as 
much  at  stake  on  the  election  of  i860  as  there 
is  on  this  yearns  election;  and,  if  either  candi- 
date this  year  had  followed  Lincoln's  example 
of  brevity,  who  shall  say  but  he  would  not  have 
gained  favor  by  it? 

THE  LARGE  POLITICAL  FORCES  —  HOT  THE 

INCIDENTS 

VERY  early  in  most  campaigns  (and  it  has 
been  so  in  this  one,  in  particular)  the  plai- 
forms  and  the  speeches  of  acceptance  and  all  the 
official  expressions  of  the  parties  are  practically 
forgotten.  They  become  merged  in  the 
personalities  of  the  candidates.  For  a  few 
days^  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks,  men  discussed 
the  injunction  planks,  for  example,  and  each 
candidate  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  gave 
much  space  to  them.  Already  the  sharp  points 
of  the  controversy  are  lost  in  the  general  feeling 
that  Mr.  Taft  knows  more  about  the  courts 
and  holds  to  their  inviolability  more  strongly 
than  Mr.  Bryan;  and  that  is  all  that  they  do 
recalL  And  that  is  enough  to  recall;  for  the 
election  will  turn  on  the  general  judgment 
that  the  voters  make  of  the  two  men.    Their 


characters   and   their  temperaments  are   the 

platforms. 

Moreo%*er,  the  *' labor  vote"  and  the  "Negro 
vote/*  and  the  vote  of  most  other  special  classes 
are  bugaboos.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
men  who  belong  to  labor  unions  are  going  to 
vote  as  they  w^ould  vote  if  Mr.  Gompers  had 
never  been  born;  and  most  colored  men  will 
vote  as  they  would  ha\'e  voted  if  there  had  been 
no  Brownsville  incident. 

The  big  fact  is,  the  great  mass  of  voters  are 
Democrats  or  Refjublicans;  and  as  a  rule  they 
vole  with  their  parties.     Consider  these  figures: 


Poptdur  Vote  at  Recent  Presulcntm/  Efetiimx 

iSg6 

1900 

1904 

Republican 
Democratic 

7ii04,779 

7,207,953 
Ms8ti33 

7,623,4^f» 
5.^77.971 

The  great  Republican  vote  in  1904  \vas  excep- 
tional; but  even  this  ^'landslide"  hardly  showed 
such  a  %vholesale  defection  or  gain  as  some 
men  alw-ays  think  may  happen  at  the  next 
election. 

And  it  is  the  large  influences  —  not  this 
plank,  nor  this  *'vote,''  nor  that  local  cause  of 
displeasure  or  of  popularity  —that  determine 
the  election.  The  big  facts  this  year  are  the 
popularity  throughout  the  country  (outside  the 
*' corporation  centres")  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  its  policies  and  of  Mr*  Taft  as  a 
representative  of  them,  the  general  feeling  of 
confidence  in  his  courage  and  his  fitness,  his 
personal  popularity,  and  the  pride  that  the 
Republican  masses  feel  in  the  party's  control 
of  the  Government.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the 
strong  habit  of  Democrats  to  %^ote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Side  issues  and  incidental  reasons 
will  count  for  little  under  such  nearly  normal 
conditions;  and  the  stronger  party  and  the 
stronger  personality  will  win  —  for  these  targe 
reasons  and  in  obedience  to  these*  large  laws. 
Remembering  these  things,  you  may  spare 
yourself  from  seriously  considering  the  large 
headlines  that  the  newspapers  will  put  over 
reports  of  incidental  events  as  the  election 
draws  near. 

IS  THERE  **A  WAVE  OF  RADICALISM?" 

A  WAVE  of  radicalism  in  the  Middle  West 
is  thought  to  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
Is  there  such  a  wave?  There  is  a  deep- 
seated  distnist  in  the  interior  of  **  Wall  Street "; 
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and  by  "Wall  Street"  is  meant,  of  course,  the 
great  aggregations  of  money,  the  big  industrial 
corporations,  the  big  raibroads,  and  the  big 
banking  houses.  There  is  always  a  feeling, 
dormant  if  not  expressed,  that  much  of  the 
profits  of  the  interior  somehow  go  to  "Wall 
Street";  and  this  is  true.  When  an  industrial 
company  or  a  railroad  or  a  municipality  wishes 
to  sell  its  stocks  and  bonds,  it  takes  them 
there  —  often  to  be  bought  by  investors  who 
themselves  live  in  the  interior.  And  many 
men  in  the  West  move  to  "Wall  Street"  as 
soon  as  they  accumulate  money. 

But  many  things  have  happened  lately  to 
prevent  such  a  feeling  of  discontent  as  spread 
over  the  agricultural  states  when  bad  crops  and 
hard  times  caused  the  foreclosure  of  many 
farm  mortgages.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
now  fewer  farm  mortgages,  and  the  mortgages 
are  paying  their  interest.  The  farmers  are 
prosperous. 

In  the  next  place,  the  great  corporations  have 
for  some  time  past  been  the  sufferers  from 
popular  clamor,  both  for  real  and  imaginary 
sins,  until  it  is  now  they  that  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
Government  rather  than  the  people  of  them. 
If  there  is  any  "wave"  of  discontent,  it  is  in 
"capitalistic"  regions  now. 

Of  quite  as  great  importance,  likewise,  is 
another  change  that  has  come  in  recent  years. 
"Wall  Street"  is  yet  the  great  financial  centre 
of  the  country,  and  will  remain  so  for  as  long  a 
time  as  wt  now  need  to  consider.  But  every 
other  city,  every  town,  every  community,  during 
the  decade  of  high  prosperity,  itself  became 
a  sort  of  financial  centre,  strong  enough  at 
least  to  take  care  of  its  ordinary  needs. 

There  are  two  perpetual  causes  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction:  unfair  or  dishonest 
methods  of  the  "  money  power  "  (for  every  unfair 
or  dishonest  method  puts  the  burden  at  last 
on  the  people) ;  and  the  natural  jealousy  which 
the  unsuccessful  feel  of  the  successful  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  times  of  depression. 
If  these  two  causes  of  popular  discontent  are 
now  inactive  —  and  they  seem  to  be  as  inactive 
now  as  they  can  well  be  —  there  can  be  no 
very  great  "radicaHsm  in  the  Middle  West," 
such  as  will  be  strongly  operative  in  politics 
this  year. 

The  mood  for  punitive  legislation  has  already 
spent  itself.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  legis- 
latures and  the  Governors  that  took  their  cue 
from  him  have  taken  away  the  chance  that  a 


radical  programme  might  have  had.  The 
dominant  desire  is  for  rest  and  "safety." 
Moreover,  Mr.Taft — and  the  Roosevelt  policies 
that  he  has  helped  to  frame  and  to  which  he  is 
pledged  — is  quite  as  "radical"  as  the  present 
mood  of  the  country. 

Such  incurable  radicalism  as  exists  will 
express  itself  in  votes  for  the  five  minor  parties, 
especially  for  the  Independence  party.  Mr. 
Bryan's  radical  tendencies  —  toward  the 
Government  ownership  of  railroads,  for 
example,  and  toward  guaranteeing  bank 
deposits  and  toward  surrendering  to  Mr. 
Gompers  —  will  repel  more  Democrats  than 
they  will  attract  Republicans.  It  is  not  a 
year  of  great  discontent,  and  therefore  not  a 
year  of  "waves"  of  feeling. 

MR.   BRYAN'S    LEGISLATIVE   AND    KR.   TAFT'S 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE 

THE  offices  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  held  have 
all  been  elective.  The  offices  that  Mr. 
Taft  has  held  have  all  been  appointive.  Mr. 
Bryan's  official  life  has  been  wholly  legislative. 
Mr.  Taft's  official  experience  covers  every  kind 
of  service  except  legislative  service.  This  is 
rather  a  curious  contrast.  The  events  in  the 
public  career  of  each  follow: 

Mr.  Bryan,  born  in  Illinois,  March  19,  i860; 
elected  to  Congress  from  Nebraska  i8go  and 
in  1892;  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate; 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1896,  in  1900, 
and  in  1908. 

Mr.  Taft,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  September  15, 
T857 ;  collector  of  internal  revenue,  first  district, 
Ohio,  1882-83;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Ohio  1887-90;  solicitor-general  of  the  United 
States  1890-92;  president  of  the  United  States 
PhiHppine  Commission,  from  1900  to  1904; 
first  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
1901  to  1904;  Secretary  of  War  from  1904  to 
1908.  He  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
Rome  in  1902  to  confer  with  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
concerning  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of  religious 
orders  in  the  Philippines;  has  made  official 
journeys  as  Secretary  of  War  to  Cuba,  to 
Panama,  to  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  China, 
and  a  trip  around  the  world ;  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  in  1908. 

OPEN  CAMPAIGN  ACCOUNTS  NOW 

WHEN  it  came  out  that  some  of  the  great 
insurance  companies  had  paid  large 
sums  to  campaign  funds,  the  public  mind  took 
firm  hold  on  the  scandal  of  such  payments. 
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It  became  clear  that  the  keepers  of  trust  funds 
or  similar  institutions  and  corporations  had  no 
right  to  use  money  in  this  way  unless  (and  this 
never  happened)  all  the  stockholders  or  bene- 
ficiaries consented.  The  public  then  woke  up. 
A  law  requiring  the  publication  of  campaign 
accounts  was  made  stronger  in  New  York;  and 
an  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  which  is  now 
first  applicable  to  a  national  campaign,  making 
it  "unlawful  for  any  corporation  whatever  to 
make  a  money  contribution  in  connection  with 
any  election  at  which  Presidential  or  Vice- 
Presidential  electors  or  a  Representative  in 
Congress  is  to  be  voted  for."  Corporations 
violating  this  law  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000, 
and  any  corporation  officer  or  director  who 
consents  to  any  such  contribution  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  $250  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Lawfully,  therefore,  no  corporation  can  now 
contribute  to  either  fund. 

Both  Presidential  candidates  before  nomina- 
tion declared  themselves  in  favor  of  full  publi- 
city. And  since  then  Mr.  Taft  has  declared 
that  the  Republican  committee,  whose  treasurer 
lives  in  New  York,  will  comply  with  the  New 
York  law  and  publish,  after  the  election,  a  full 
statement.  Mr.  Bryan  promises  to  publish 
on  October  15th  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
have  contributed  $100  or  more;  also,  that 
contributions  received  after  that  date  will  be 
announced  on  the  date  received;  and  that  no 
sum  larger  $100  will  be  accepted  during  the 
three  days  preceding  the  election. 

These  are  positive  steps  forward.  These 
laws  may  be  evaded  —  to  a  degree.  But  the 
old  method  cannot  come  into  scandalous  use 
again.  Presidential  campaigns  in  the  future 
must  be  conducted  with  their  books  open;  and 
this  is  an  incalculable  moral  gain. 

LABOR'S  DANGEROUS  PART  IN  POLITICS 

THE  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  is  the  head,  is  a 
loosely  organized  body  without  individual 
members;  for  its  membership  is  made  up  of 
labor  unions  themselves.  It  is  a  federation, 
not  an  organization  of  individuals.  Its  con- 
stitution distinctly  forbids  it  to  go  into  party 
politics.  This  is  a  wise  provision  because 
similar  large  labor  organizations  which  went 
into  politics  wrecked  themselves. 

But  Mr.  Gompers  is  more  belligerent  than 
prudent;  and,  having  failed  to  secure  the 
labor  plank  that  he  wanted  in  the  Republi- 


can platform,  particularly  the  plank  concern- 
ing injunctions,  he  went  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Denver.  There  he  was 
treated  with  more  consideration,  and  the 
Democratic  plank  on  this  subject  pleased  him 
better,  vague  as  much  of  it  is  and  impossible 
of  enactment.  But  it  so  far  satisfied  Mr. 
Gompers  that,  although  he  himself  has  hitherto 
been  a  Republican,  he  now  favors  Mr.  Bryan 
and  was  understood  as  having  promised  to 
deliver  the  labor  vote  to  the  Democratic  party. 
At  Chicago,  he  says,  "they  gave  me  a  stone," 
at  Denver,  "they  made  a  concession  to  labor." 

He  declares  that  he  never  promised  to  try 
to  deliver  "the  labor  vote";  but  his  open 
activity  is  an  effort  to  deliver  it;  and  there  his 
trouble  begins.  The  labor  organizations  are 
said  to  contain  something  like  two  million 
men.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  contain  half 
this  many  voters;  but,  however  many  they  may 
be,  it  has  already  become  obvious  that  a  great 
many  of  them,  doubtless  most  of  them,  resent 
being  "delivered."  They  are  assuring  Mr. 
Gompers  that  they  propose  to  vote  man  by 
man  as  they  please.  So  far  has  this  revolt 
already  gone  that  a  rival  federation  of  some 
of  the  unions  is  threatened. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  desperate  game  that  Mr. 
Gompers  is  playing  —  for  himself  and  his 
federation.  Large  labor  organizations  have 
almost  uniformly  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
political  efforts.  Mr.  Gompers  himself  tried 
two  years  ago,  for  instance,  to  defeat  certain 
candidates  for  Congress,  notably  Mr.  Little- 
field  of  Maine;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  a 
single  one  of  these  efforts.  Labor  organizations 
have  been  successful  in  political  efforts  only 
in  municipal  elections,  that  is  to  say,  in 
restricted  areas  where  they  had  very  compact 
organizations;  and  the  most  notable  case  of 
their  success,  namely  in  San  Francisco,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  lamentable  and  disgraceful 
failure  in  municipal  government  that  a  city 
ever  made.  If,  therefore,  a  judgment  may 
be  made  by  the  past,  Mr.  Gompers  is  not  only 
undertaking  an  impossible  task,  but  he  is 
running  very  great  risk  of  wrecking  his 
organization  and  of  losing  his  own  position  and 
power.  Certainly,  as  a  practical  influence  on 
the  election,  he  may  be  counted  as  a  voice  — 
not  as  a  shepherd  of  votes.  He  is  the  more 
likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
Democrats,  because  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  party  is  strongest,  organized  laV>ot 
is  least  popular. 
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MAY  THS  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  HAVE  ANOTHER 
SECTIONAL  SPLIT? 

SOME  of  the  Southern  newspapers,  nota- 
bly the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier^  whose  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  half- 
hearted, not  to  say  ironical,  continue  to  bait 
him  with  questions  about  the  Negro  in  politics. 
They  ask,  "If  you  are  elected,  Mr.  Bryan, 
will  you  attempt  to  do  anything  to  disturb  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Negro  in  politics?" 
and  they  intimate  to  him  plainly  that  if  he 
should  appoint  colored  men  to  office,  he  would 
commit  an  unforgivable  offense.  Mr.  Brj^an 
is  silent  on  these  questions.  At  least  he  does 
not  answer  to  the  point  and  with  satisf>ang 
frankness.  Whatever  his  own  convictions  are, 
he  cannot  afford  to  give  the  answer  that 
these  lukewarm  friends  of  his  in  the  South  are 
trying  to  provoke  him  to  give;  for,  if  he  should 
range  himself  with  them,  he  would  displease 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  many  of  the  Northern  states.  For- 
tunately for  Mr.  Bryan,  his  attitude  on  this 
subject  is  not  of  much  practical  importance  so 
far  as  this  election  is  concerned,  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  does  suggest  a  very 
important  inquiry  touching  the  possible  future 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  South  is  the  stronghold  of  the  party; 
and,  if  the  South  should  insist  in  the  future 
that  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
shall  approve  of  the  total  elimination  of  the 
colored  man  from  politics,  this  would  very 
quickly  make  the  party  more  sectional  than  it  is. 
If  the  Southern  Democrats  should  insist  upon 
this  point,  it  may  come  about  that  the  party 
will  be  split  on  the  colored  voter  precisely  as  it 
was  split  half  a  century  ago  on  slavery.  The 
question  is  whether  the  total  elimination  of  the 
Negro  from  politics  and  from  office-holding  is 
to  have  greater  emphasis  in  the  South  than  all 
other  subjects. 

THE  STYLE  OF  PRESIDENTS  AND  CANDIDATES 

THE  epigram  has  played  an  important  part 
in  j)olitical  discussion;  and  we  have 
had  such  meteoric  showers  of  them  and  of 
picturesque  phrases  in  recent  years  that  we 
shall  miss  them  during  this  campaign.  Mr. 
Taft  is  not  epigrammatic.  We  shall  not  have 
from  him  such  phrases  as  "the  strenuous  life," 
"the  mollycoddle,"  "predatory  wealth,"  "the 
spear  that  knows  no  brother,"  "the  big  stick," 
—  and  a  thousand  more.  Where  Mr.  Roose- 
velt speaks  of  ethics,  Mr.  Taft  speaks  of  the 


law.  Nor  can  one  imagine  him  minting  an 
elaborate  rhetorical  coinage  such  as  Cleve- 
land's "innocuous  desuetude,"  or  "the 
cohesive  power  of  public  plunder,"  or  sending 
up  oratorical  fireworks  like  Mr.  Bryan's 
"crown  of  thorns  and  cross  of  gold."  And 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  becomes  less  rhetorical. 
The  nearest  thing  to  an  epigram  in  Mr.  Taft's 
speech  of  acceptance  is  the  phrase,  "  the  twilight 
zone  between  states'  rights  and  Federalism," 
which  he  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bryan.  But  Mr. 
Taft's  style  is  preeminently  clear  and  frank. 
He  leaves  you  in  no  doubt  about  his  meaning: 
it  is  unadorned  clearness.  In  the  volume  of 
his  addresses,  "Present  Day  Problems,"  there 
is  not  an  obscure  nor  an  ornamental  sentence. 
These  speeches  cover  almost  every  important 
subject  of  the  last  decade  —  the  achievements 
of  the  Republican  party,  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
an  appreciation  of  General  Grant,  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  China  and  its  relations  with 
the  United  States — and  they  all  show  his  powers 
of  clean-cut  exjx)sition  and  argument.  His 
address  on  the  Panama  Canal,  delivered  before 
the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  in  July,  1906, 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  explana- 
tion ever  given  of  that  colossal  undertaking. 
In  his  Cooper  Union  speech  on  "Labor  and 
Capital,"  delivered  early  in  the  present  year, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinions 
plainly  on  the  most  delicate  problems  before 
an  audience  to  which  many  of  his  conclusions 
must  have  been  distasteful.  In  Lexington,  Ky., 
1907,  he  spoke  with  equal  frankness  on  the 
Negro  question  before  a  Southern  audience. 
When  our  relations  with  Japan  were  a  subject 
of  world-wide  talk  he  made  a  speech  in  Tokio, 
before  a  Japanese  audience,  which  showed 
the  same  qualities.  "It  is  said  that  there 
is  one  word  that  is  never  allowed  to  creep 
into  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
nations,  however  hostile;  and  that  word  is 
'war,'"  he  declared.  "But  I  am  not  a  dip- 
lomat and  am  not  bound  by  diplomatic  usage. 
1  can  talk  of  war."  And  he  proceeded  to 
show  i)lainly  the  absurdity  of  talk  of  a  conflict 
between  the  two  countries. 

MR.  HUGHES,  A  GREAT  GOVERNOR 

OXE  of  the  most  noteworthy  cleansing  and 
lifting  intluences  in  our  recent  political 
life  has  been  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  York.  He  does  not  belong 
to  the  politician  type  of  man.  He  could  never 
have  become  Governor,  nor  even  have  entered 
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public  life  at  all,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
He  could  not  successfully  seek  the  favor  of  the 
masses,  for  he  cannot  learn  the  arts  of  the 
politician.  To  the  public  he  is  awkward, 
unresponsive,  unadaptable.  He  is  a  student 
with  an  ecclesiastical  background,  a  somewhat 
remote  and  peculiar  man.  He  has  no  sports 
that  others  enjoy  with  him.  He  has  a  cheerful 
philosophyof  life,  but  it  is  framed  in  a  sombre 
setting.  A  friend,  who  knows  him  well  and 
prizes  his  friendship  and  has  a  high  admiration 
for  him,  declined  to  give  another  good  friend  a 
card  of  introduction  to  Governor  Hughes 
because  (the  reason  for  the  visit  had  nothing 
to  do  with  public  affairs,  directly  or  remotely) 
—  because  '* Hughes  is  peculiar:  he  suspects 
his  friends  without  meaning  to  do  so."  His 
strength  lies  in  his  orderly  and  conscientious 
industry  and  in  his  courage.  He  will  do  his 
duty  unflinchingly,  with  a  little  additional  satis- 
faction if  it  seem  unpleasant.  His  essential 
strength  as  well  as  his  temperamental  weakness 
made  him  an  impossible  Presidential  candidate. 

But  no  state  has  had  a  better  Governor  than 
New  York  has  had  in  him  these  two  years. 
His  entrance  into  political  life  was  in  answer 
to  the  popular  demand  for  a  man  who  could 
be  trusted  during  the  period  of  indignation  and 
despondency  and  distrust  that  followed  the 
great  life-insurance  scandal,  and  his  unflinch- 
ing conduct,  as  inquisitor,  of  the  insurance 
investigation  made  him  Governor. 

He  forced  radical  amendments  to  the 
insurance  laws.  He  reformed  the  conduct  of 
the  state  departments  of  insurance  and  bank- 
ing. He  forced  the  creation  of  public  service 
commissions  and  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
put  the  Government  above  these  corporations. 
He  forced  anti-gambling  laws  at  the  race- 
tracks. This  is  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment for  two  years,  with  the  organized  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  and  public  and  private 
plunderers  of  every  kind  in  opposition  to  him. 
It  is  as  noteworthy  a  public  ser\1ce  as  any 
Governor  of  any  state  can  show,  and  the 
people  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole  country 
owe  Mr.  Hughes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  because  he  can  ill 
afford  the  financial  loss  that  a  man  must  suffer 
who  serves  as  Governor  of  New  York  for 
$ro,ooo  a  year;  for  he  faces  a  necessary  deficit. 
And  this  is  wrong.  The  state  ought  to  pay 
a  higher  salary.  Until  it  does,  it  will,  as  a  rule, 
have  as  Governors  men  of  fortune  or  men  who 


wish  to  use  the  office  as  a  political  stepping- 
stone;  and  it  will  be  hard  for  a  man  without 
fortune,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  serve  the 
state,  to  get  the  office. 

But  characteristically  (that  is  to  say,  con- 
scientiously) ,  Mr.  Hughes  changed  his  mind 
and  gave  out  this  statement: 

**Some  time  ago  I  said  privately  that  I  did 
not  desire  a  renomination  and  that  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  undertake  to  serve  a  second  term. 
This,  however,  was  for  reasons  entirely  personal. 
Upon  further  reflection,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
no  right  to  regard  these  reasons  as  controlling, 
and  that  if  renominated  I  ought  to  accept.  But 
it  is  my  desire  that  the  will  of  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  should  be  freely  expressed  and  that  it  shall 
take  such  action  as  shall  be  most  closely  in  accord 
with  public  sentiment.  I  believe  that  the  people 
thoroughly  understand  the  principles  which  I  have 
sought  to  apply  in  administration,  and,  if  they  so 
desire,  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
to  continue  in  office  for  another  term." 

That  is  the  man,  through  and  through.  And 
if  the  state  should  not  rise  to  the  opportunity 
to  reelect  him,  such  a  failure  will  mean  only 
this  —  that  it  does  not  care  for  conscientious 
public  service  except  by  fits  and  starts.  The 
good  work  that  he  has  already  done  needs  his 
continued  service  to  extend  it  and  to  clinch  it. 
For  he  is  one  of  the  best  Governors  that  ever 
held  the  office;  and  the  good  influence  of  his 
administration  on  the  public  life  of  the  whole 
country  is  well-nigh  incalculable. 

THE   FLEET  AND  PACIFIC    PROBLEMS    OF  THE 
FUTURE 

THE  reception  of  our  fleet  by  our  kinsmen 
of  the  Southern  Seas  had  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  unusual  experience.  But  there  was  more 
than  the  conventional  hospitality  in  their 
elaborate  preparations  and  in  their  reception; 
and  they  did  not  suppress  even  some  unwar- 
ranted conclusions.  The  Colonial  Premier  of 
New  Zealand  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
the  fleet  arrived: 

"  The  day  will  come  when  a  great  fight  will  be 
necessary  for  the  supremacy  of  the  white  races  in 
the  Pacific,  and  when  this  time  comes.  Great 
Britain  can  have  the  assistance  of  the  American 
fleet,  and  the  two  nations  will  be  found  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder." 

This  is  a  double  prediction  —  first  that  there 
will  be  a  war  of  races  and  that  our  kinship  with 
the  English  will  prove  stronger  than  the 
solemnest  international  treaties. 

This  is  a  speech  of  colonial  imprudence  • — 
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even  of  a  sort  of  colonial  violence.  But  the 
same  expectation  finds  gentler  expression,  now 
in  one  way,  now  in  another  way,  all  over  the 
world.  To-day  you  will  read  it  in  France, 
to-morrow  in  Germany,  at  another  time  in 
England;  and  almost  always  you*  can  find 
somebody  in  the  United  States,  especially  if 
you  look  toward  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  has 
the  feeling  that  at  some  time,  in  some  way,  there 
.will  be  an  open  contest  for  supremacy  on  the 
Pacific  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans 
or  the  English.  This  remote  fear  of  a  race- 
clash  Ues  deep  in  men's  minds.  It  comes 
out  not  only  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  recep- 
tion of  our  fleet  in  Australia,  but  it  is  hinted 
at  in  the  President's  formulation  of  our  naval 
policy  in  his  speech  at  the  War  College;  for 
although  he  did  not  mention  any  nation,  he 
spoke  of  the  possible  dangers  of  sharp  inter- 
national differences  because  of  immigration, 
and  our  gravest  troubles  about  immigration  are 
about  the  coming  of  men  from  Asia.  This 
remote  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  our 
Government  and  was  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  every  other  government  by  the  long  voyage 
of  our  fleet  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  this  remote 
possibility  that  makes  it  advisable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  have  a  naval  equipment  on  the 
Pacific.  It  is  this  remote  thought  that  will 
not  down  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  war  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  men  will  not  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  race  feeling.  The  Japanese 
probably  would  not  welcome  white  immigrants 
into  their  empire  even  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Japanese  have  come  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Canada. 

But  it  is  not  only  criminal,  it  is  stupid,  to 
talk  or  to  think  about  war  with  Japan  within 
any  early  period;  and,  if  you  track  the  thought 
of  it  home  in  any  direction,  you  will  find  an 
absurdity.  In  the  first  place,  neither  nation 
has  anything  to  fight  about  nor  any  desire  to 
fight.  In  the  second  place,  Japan  cannot 
afford  war,  for  purely  financial  reasons,  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  For  a  long  time  yet 
it  will  need  to  borrow  money,  not  only  for 
the  further  building  up  of  its  navy  and  its 
army,  but  especially  for  the  development  of  its 
industries;  and  it  must  retain  and  strengthen 
its  credit  throughout  the  world.  A  war  with 
any  white  nation  would  at  once  shut  off  the 
sources  of  financial  supply. 

Looking  fvuther  into  the  far  future  —  when 
the  Japanese  push  harder  for  admission  in  great 


numbers  to  our  country  or  to  British  North 
America  or  to  Australia,  and  when  they 
encounter  fiercer  opposition  (if  they  do),  there 
may  be  cause  to  fear  real  difficulties.  But 
nobody  has  any  sound  reason  to  predict  that 
even  great  difficulties  of  this  kind  may  not  be 
settled  in  peaceful  ways. 

PERFECTING  FLYING  MACHINES  FOR  WAR 

IT  IS  a  most  remarkable  thing  —  how  the 
whole  public,  after  long  incredulity 
and  indifference  and  even  ridicule,  is  waking 
up  to  the  keenest  interest  in  Aying  machines. 
And  our  Government,  too  long  neglectful  per- 
haps, is  showing  a  similar  activity. 

A  million  dollars  for  airships,  or  perhaps  an 
odd  figure  a  few  hundred  thousand  less,  will 
be  one  of  the  items  in  the  War  Department's 
budget  to  be  asked  of  Congress  at  its  next 
meeting.  If  Congress  gives  the  money  and 
puts  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  idea  of 
preparation  for  fighting  battles  in  the  air,  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  an  aerial  navy  to 
comprise  every  type  of  ah--craft  that  proves 
itself  worthy.  The  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps, 
under  Brigadier-General  Allen,  has  already 
begun  experiments  with  aeroplanes  and  a 
small  dirigible  balloon.  If  more  money  can 
be  had,  the  Army  will  start  at  once  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  balloon-house  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  two  airships  of  the  Zep- 
pelin proportions  and  will  then  proceed  to 
build  one  or  two  dirigibles,  perhaps  one  of  the 
French  Lebaudy  type  and  one  of  the  Zeppelin 
design.  A  corps  of  engineers  of  ability  will 
also  be  detailed  to  carry  on,  from  the  ground 
up,  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments,  with 
apparatus  to  be  made  as  they  progress,  to  deter- 
mine with  all  possible  exactness  the  complex 
laws  of  aerodynamics,  upon  which  rests  the 
scientific  designing  of  both  dirigible  balloons 
and  aeroplanes.  This  investigation  will  go 
on  hand  in  hand  with  field  practice  on  the  air- 
craft the  Government  already  owns. 

The  aeronautical  experts  in  our  army  now 
see  more  possibilities  in  dirigible  balloons 
than  they  see  in  the  aeroplane,  which  they  think 
will  have  only  excellent  special  uses  in  land 
fighting,  unless  new  possibilities  develop  with 
practice.  Although  Captain  T.  S.  Baldwin 
gets  some  good  work  out  of  his  hundred-foot 
dirigibles,  in  comparatively  quiet  air,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Herring  believes  that  he  can  build  an 
aeroplane  to  carry  twenty  men,  it  is  now 
generally  taken  as  an  axiom  that  efficiency 
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goes  with  smallness  in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane, 
and  that  the  bigger  you  make  dirigible  balloons 
the  more  efficient  and  the  more  manageable  they 
are  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Some  military 
aeronauts  who  are  not  given  to  fanciful  spec- 
ulation speak  seriously  of  the  possibility  of  great 
balloon-craft  of  the  Zeppelin  plan  a  thousand 
or  more  feet  long  and  armored,  as  well  as 
armed  with  big  guns.  They  say  that  a  bal- 
loon's lifting  capacity  increases  as  the  cube  of 
its  length  and  breadth,  doubling  either  making 
the  balloon  lift  eight  times  as  much.  The 
resistance  offered  by  the  air  to  such  balloons, 
they  say,  varies  only  as  the  square,  doubling 
length  or  breadth  making  the  power  necessary 
to  drive  at  a  given  speed  only  four  times  as 
many  horse-power.  Thus,  with  every  increase 
in  size,  comes  a  surplus  that  can  be  used  either 
in  carrying  more  powerful  engines  for  develop- 
ing higher  speeds,  or  in  carrying  heavier  loads 
in  the  way  of  armor  and  guns. 

But  it  is  right  now  the  intention  of  the  Army 
to  ask  only  for  the  air-craft  that  has  proven  itself 
efficient,  and  it  will  be  some  years,  if  ever, 
before  our  war  balloons  will  carry  armor  plates; 
and  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint  will  be  their 
only  protection  against  bullets.  Our  present 
methods  of  range-finding  will  have  to  be 
improved  so  as  to  determine  the  range  of  an 
object  coming  at  an  uncertain  height  in  air 
before  big  guns  can  "  find  "  either  aeroplanes  or 
dirigibles.  The  costs  of  air-fleets  are  high. 
The  Zeppelin  ship  is  to  cost  Germany  a  half  a 
million,  and  the  reported  costs  of  the  French 
balloons  like  La  Republique  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Brigadier- 
General  Allen  thinks  the  costs  of  construction 
of  these,  since  we  will  not  spend  anything  in 
experimental  construction,  ought  to  be  much 
less  than  the  reported  figures  in  Europe. 
Aeroplanes  should  cost  about  $5,000;  they  can 
be  built  for  less.  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  even  Russia  have  been  spending  large 
sums  in  aerial  preparation.  Congress  will 
decide  whether  Uncle  Sam  can  afford  to  spend 
a  million  in  learning  how  to  spend  some  more 
millions  in  the  development  of  a  kind  of  war- 
fare that  may  in  the  end  do  away  with  all  wars 
because  of  its  possibilities  of  destruction. 

THE  6R£AT  STAIVDASD  OIL  FINS 

THE  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  District  (Judge 
Grosscup  delivering  the  opinion)  reversed  the 
finding  of  the  District  Court  (Judge  Landis) 


in  the  case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  which  was  convicted  of  accepting 
concessions  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company  on  shipments  of  oil  —  con- 
trary to  the  Elkins  law  —  and  fined  more  than 
29  million  dollars. 

Every  well-informed  man  expected  such  a 
result,  not  only  because  this  fine  was  .egregious 
and  confiscatory,  but  because  some  of  the 
most  important  evidence  was  excluded  by 
Judge  Landis,  and  his  imposing  of  the  fine 
seemed  to  show  an  extra-judicial  temperament 
and  state  of  mind.  The  net  result  on  the  com- 
mercial community  here  and  abroad  was 
that  if  any  corporation  can  be  convicted  in 
this  way  and  punished  in  such  excessive 
measure,  corporate  property  has  no  security. 
To  the  lay  mind,  the  conviction  and  the 
sentence  seemed  sensational,  confiscatory,  and 
rather  a  judgment  by  public  clamor  than  by 
the  impartial  processes  of  law.  The  reversid 
was  expected.    It  turned  on  three  main  points: 

That  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
should  have  been  allowed  to  show  that  it  did 
not  know  of  the  published  rate. 

That  the  fine  should  have  been  based  on  the 
number  of  shipments,  not  on  the  number  of  cars. 

That  Judge  Landis  abused  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  court  when  he  fined  a  $1,000,000 
corporation  $29,000,000  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  corporation  that  was  not  before  his  court. 

The  decision  delivered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  not  only  reverses  the  lower  court  for 
these  reasons,  but  is  a  direct  rebuke  to  Judge 
Landis.    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  important  as 
that  law  is,  is  not  the  only  law  under  which  we 
live.  We  live  under  a  guaranty  that  reaches  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  law,  and  is  securely  planted 
in  every  constitution  of  civilized  government,  that 
no  one  shall  be  punished  until  he  has  been  heard 
and  above  this  fundamental  guaranty  there  can 
be  set  no  higher  prerogative;  for  let  it  once  come 
to  pass  that  under  the  stress  of  enforcing  com- 
mercial equality  any  power  in  the  Government  may 
override  the  fundamental  human  right  of  being 
judged  only  after  having  been  duly  tried  —  a 
right  just  as  essential  to  men  in  the  associated 
relationship  of  the  corporation  as  to  the  men  in 
the  relationship  of  copartners,  or  to  men  indivi^ 
dually  —  there  will  remain  no  commerce  worth  the 
name  to  safeguard.  The  beginning  of  commerce 
is  constitutional  government,  and  the  foundatio^^ 
of  constitutional  government  is  the  faith  that  everv* 
guaranty  of  our  institutions,  no  matter  what  tlx^ 
provocation,  will  be  sacredly  observed." 
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The  finding  of  the  lower  court  was  the  more 
unfortunate  because  the  defendant  is  a  great 
corporation  that  has  been  judged  guilty  in 
the  court  of  much  newspaper  and  magazine 
argument  and  of  a  large  section  of  common 
opinion.  For  this  reason,  the  case  has  pro- 
voked durii"'5  its  progress  a  vast  deal  of  popular 
clamor  and  much  prejudice.  It  is  always 
unfortunate  when  these  untrustworthy  feelings 
become  mingled  with  questions  of  law  and 
equity.  It  was  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  felt  called  on  to  deliver 
a  very  sweeping  opinion  —  a  sort  of  modem 
rescript  of  one  part  of  Magna  Charta. 

The  case  will  —  as  is  proper  —  be  argued 
again  by  the  Government.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  made  it  clear  that  the  defendant 
should  be  allowed  to  mitigate  its  offense  by 
pleading  that  it  was  ignorant  of  the  filed  rate. 
Such  a  plea  will  be  likely  to  reduce  the  penalty 
to  the  minimum  fine  of  $1,000  per  count, 
—  instead  of  $20,000  —  if  another  conviction 
should  follow.  The  court  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  basis  of  imposing  a  fine  should  be 
shipments,  not  carloads.  On  this  basis,  the 
1,462  counts  of  the  first  trial  will  probably 
shrink  to  less  than  two  hundred.  The  new 
trial,  even  in  case  of  a  conviction,  will  there- 
fore probably  result  in  a  fine  of  at  most  a  few 
hundred    thousand    dollars. 

But  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  not  the  point 
of  imiK)rtancc.  The  important  question  is 
whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
is  guilty;  and  the  reversal  of  Judge  Land  is 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  not  the  final  answer 
to  that  question.  Thoughtful  public  opinion 
will  withhold  its  judgment  till  the  last  decision 
of  the  courts  is  rendered. 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  as  saying  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is,  in  effect,  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  —  to  the  regret  of  most  thoughtful 
men.  Granted  if  you  like  either  that  Judge 
Land  is  was  right  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
wrong,  or  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  right 
and  that  Judge  Landis  is  wrong.  Any  man 
is  entitled  to  hold  either  opinion.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  any  high  officer,  whose  opinion 
will  affect  public  feeling,  should  criticize  the 
courts  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
popular,  sentimental  judgment. 

If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  violated 
the  law  in  this  case  or  in  any  other  case,  let 
it  be  punished,  as  every  law-breaker  ought  to 
be.     But  let  the  question  of  its  guilt  and  of  its 


punishment  be  legally  determined,  and,  when 
the  proper  courts  have  given  their  decisions, 
let  the  courts  be  held  in  respect.  One  court 
is  the  proper  official  critic  of  another  court; 
and  there  is  no  other  proper  official  critic. 

FROM  CITY  TO  FARM  — SOME  INTERESTING 
FAMILY  EXPERIENCES 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  has  never  even 
made  mention  of  the  need  of  sending 
families  that  are  willing  to  work  out  of  the  dty 
to  the  country  but  that  it  brought  a  number  of 
letters  and  suggestions.  One  of  the  most  hope- 
ful correspondents  is  the  Homeseekers'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  which  holds  public  meetings 
at  which  the  opportunities  in  the  country  are 
explained  by  speakers  and  by  pictures;  and  the 
association  finds  country  homes  for  capable 
people  who  seek  its  help.  Its  managers  soon 
discovered  that  the  effort  to  move  families  as  a 
charity  (by  giving  them  fare  and  expense- 
money)  proved  a  failure,  "not  because  they 
were  imposed  on  by  undeserving  people  to  any 
great  extent,  but  because  the  city  man  of  that 
character  when  transplanted  to  the  country 
needs  careful  and  intelligent  supervision  for 
some  time,  till  he  has  learned  enough  of  country 
life  and  work  to  stand  on  his  own  feet." 

The  most  hopeful  plan  found  is  to  work  with 
the  assistance  of  a  corresponding  organization 
in  the  country,  composed  of  business  men 
who  will  help  the  newcomers  to  earn  land  and 
homes.  One  such  organization  gives  them 
farm  work  by  the  day  when  needed,  and  sup- 
plies tools  and  builds  cabins  and  gives  aid  in 
such  practical  ways  —  on  a  business  basis. 

**  One  thing  that  perplexes  and  worries  us  is 
the  land  fraud."  If  men  who  have  good  farm 
land  would  help  town-workers  to  buy  it,  at  a 
reasonable  profit,  giving  helpful  super\ision 
in  the  meantime,  this  would  go  far  to  solve 
the  problem.  Again,  you  observe,  as  you  will 
observe  before  you  go  far  in  all  such  studies, 
the  crying  need  is  of  a  better  organization 
of  rural  life.  To  relieve  the  crowding  of  the 
cities  it  is  necessary  to  have  country  life  itself 
organized  to  help  the  coming  of  men  and 
families  by  whose  success  the  communities 
whither  they  go  will  profit.  The  country  must 
call.     The  city  cannot  drive. 

Another  worker  in  this  good  cause,  in  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  writes:  *' You  may  care  to  learn  the 
results  with  three  Brooklyn  families." 

"One  family,  father  age  38  years,  mother,  two 
sons  ages  14  and   12,  and  three  daughters  ages 
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16,  10,  and  8.  The  man  was  a  printer.  This 
family  was  sent  to  Maine,  and  placed  on  a  farm 
that  had  not  been  worked  for  two  years.  The 
farmer  who  owned  the  adjoining  farm  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  service  of  the  father  and  two  sons  at 
$60  a  month,  and  to  supply  house  and  milk  and 
vegetables.  The  rent  of  a  five-roomed  house  was 
$6  a  month.  The  oldest  daughter  hired  herself 
out  to  a  doctor's  family  for  $12  a  month.  I 
visited  this  family  who  had  been  city-bound  all  their 
lives,  to  learn  from  their  own  lips  how  the  change 
agreed  with  them.  The  general  verdict  was,  *  No 
more  city  for  me.'  The  man  said,  *We  are  just 
becoming  farmers  and  next  year  our  labor  will  be 
worth  much  more!' 

"Another  family,  a  man,  his  wife,  two  small 
children,  and  the  wife's  brother,  the  men  both 
teamsters.  This  family  was  sent  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. Both  men  were  hired  by  the  same  farmer 
for  $65  a  month  and  board  for  the  family,  with  the 
use  of  a  cottage.  They  consider  themselves  very 
fortunate  and  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  city. 

"  Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had 
farmed  in  the  West.  Two  years  ago  he  came  to 
New  York  and  became  a  shipping  clerk  but  was 
thrown  out  during  the  depression  of  last  winter. 
He  was  sent  to  a  large  hay,  potato,  and  fruit  farm 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  farmer  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  $40  a  month  and  *keep';  but  soon  after 
he  arrived  a  neighboring  farmer  offered,  him  $50 
a  month,  and  his  employer  was  forced  to  pay  him 
that  amount  to  keep  his  services. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  case  where  the  family 
or  individual  is  not  contented." 

HELPING  YOUNG  MEN  TO  FIND  THEMSELVES 

A  THIN,  weak,  unhappy  youth,  nineteen 
years  old,  who  had  been  successively 
office  boy,  florist's  helper,  and  delivery  wagon 
driver  for  dififerent  firms,  without  being  able 
to  make  any  progress  or  even  to  retain  his 
job,  called  at  the  Vocation  Bureau  in  Boston 
for  advice.  It  soon  came  out  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  drawing  and  spent  much  time  with  his 
pencil.  He  received  helpful  suggestions  about 
developing  his  talent  and  he  was  able  soon  to 
secure  work  that  he  enjoyed  in  a  sign-painting 
shop  —  the  first  work  that  he  had  done  with 
enthusiasm. 

Another  young  man  who  brought  his  per- 
plexity to  the  bureau  was  a  bookkeeper.  He 
had  lost  interest  in  his  work  and  wondered  why. 
It  came  out  that  he  had  a  passion  for  machinery 
and  spent  his  spare  time  reading  the  mechan- 
ical journals  or  making  things  with  tools.  He 
was  happily  started  by  the  bureau  course  of 
mechanical  study,  and  found  a  new  position 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  machinery. 


A  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  who  was 
employed  as  assistant  buyer  in  a  department 
store,  laid  before  the  bureca  his  rather  vague 
ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  proved  to  be 
moderate  and  non-aggressive  intellectually;  he 
had  a  poor  memory,  he  was  not  fond  of  argu- 
ment, and  he  had  little  talent  for  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  told  that  he  lacked  most  of  the 
qualities  of  a  successful  lawyer  and  he  was 
advised  to  drop  his  evening  law  studies  and 
to  apply  himself  to  a  study  of  his  business 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  full-fledged 
buyer.  He  saw  the  good  sense  of  this  advice, 
and  realized  that  his  future  lay  in  the  store  in 
which  he  had  already  made  a  good  start. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  workings  of 
this  Vocation  Bureau,  an  organization  estab- 
lished in  Boston  by  private  philanthropy,  to 
assist  young  men  and  women  in  finding  out 
the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  in 
preparing  themselves  for  it,  and  in  getting  a 
start.  The  bureau  applies  common  sense  to 
the  problem,  which  puzzles  many  a  young 
person,  of  selecting  a  vocation.  The  persons 
who  come  for  consultation  are  examined  by  the 
counsellor  of  the  bureau,  who  makes  a  diagnosis 
of  the  case  arid  gives  a  prescription  based  on 
mature  experience  and  shrewd  common  sense. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  valuable  place 
in  the  life  of  a  great  city  for  an  organization 
which  shall  act  as  a  vocational  pathfinder. 
Many  a  young  man  chooses  his  occupation  in 
such  a  haphazard  manner  that  he  is  fortunate 
if  he  does  not  squander  several  years  knocking 
about  in  various  places  before  he  finds  himsefi 
and  starts  at  the  work  for  which  his  aptitudes 
and  capabilities  best  fit  him.  He  is  unable  to 
make  his  first  selection  with  the  intelligent  care 
that  its  great  importance  demands,  and  the 
result  is  an  enormous  economic  waste.  The 
young  man  misplaced  is  the  cause  of  a  loss  of 
huge  sums  annually  to  employers,  as  well  as  of 
wasted  or  partially  wasted  lives  to  the  workers 
themselves. 

LORD  CROMER  AND  HIS  PROPHECY 

A  SHIVER  ran  for  a  day  through  Europe 
when  Lord  Cromer  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  well-informed  men 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  a  great  war  would 
be  forced  upon  Great  Britain  within  a  few  years. 
Although  no  man  in  high  authority  has 
expressed  a  similar  view,  and  many  have 
disclaimed  sharing  Lord  Cromer's  fear  (of 
Germany,    of    course),    his    remark    will  be 
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remembered  for  a  long  time.  Just  when  it  was 
made  the  British  navy  was  going  through  its 
manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea  with  a  fleet  of  315 
warships,  the  largest  that  was  ever  assembled. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  fleet  was  directed 
by  the  Admiralty  Board  in  London  by  means 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  Lord  Cromer's 
unpleasant  remark. was  made  about  the  same 
time,  too,  that  a  bulletin  was  issued  by  the 
general  stafi"  of  the  German  army  which  ought 
to  make  any  thought  of  war  by  any  civilized 
nation  impossible;  for  it  showed  the  incalculable 
destructiveness  and  horror  of  war  with  the  use 
of  the  destructive  machinery  that  the  great 
nations  now  command.  This  ofiicial  bulletin 
declared,  for  instance,  that  the  German  army 
could  put  four  and  one  half  millions  of  troops 
in  the  field,  and  that  a  war  between  Germany 
and  any  other  European  power  would  cost 
Germany  $1,500,000,000  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  indirect  loss  through  financial  depressions 
and  the  stopping  of  industry,  and  that  the 
modem  engines  of  slaughter  are  so  efficient 
that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  an  army 
would  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall  in  battle. 
In  other  words,  during  the  first  year  of  a 
war  with  any  European  power,  Germany  would 
lose  900,000  men. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  our  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  who  is  a  distinguished  scholar 
in  diplomatic  history,  pointed  out  the  great 
change  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
functions  of  diplomatists.  Formerly  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  emphasize  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  each  state  as  if  it  existed  for 
itself  alone,  and  each  one  had  it  as  his  main 
duty  to  strengthen  his  own  state  by  weakening 
others.  Now  the  best  dij)lomatic  e(]uipment 
is  a  wide  knowledge  of  history,  and  the  service 
expected  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  is  to 
prevent  conflicts.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
modem  service  of  the  lawyer,  which  is  rather  to 
prevent  litigation  than  to  encourage  it.  The 
gist  of  Dr.  Hill's  argument  was,  "  that  all  states 
more  and  more  belong  to  a  real  family  of  nations 
and  that  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  family  are  to  be  considered  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
individual  countries." 

Between  the  spread  of  an  enlightened 
doctrine  like  this  and  the  undoubted  growth 
of  peace  sentiment  throughout  the  world  and 
the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  slaughter, 
including  wireless  telegraphy,  noiseless  guns, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  aerial  naviga- 


tion, there  does  seem  a  fair  chance  that  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  will,  at  least  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  refrain  from  war  with  one 
another. 

WILL  ENGLAND  SURRENDER  TO  SOCIALISM? 

IF  THERE  are  worse  evils  than  a  stationary 
population,  one  of  them  surely  is  a  popu- 
lation so  dense  and  so  economically  weak  as 
to  call  for  old-age  pensions  from  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  is  what  they  have  come  to  in 
England.  For  Parliament,  when  this  is  written, 
is  working  on  the  details  of  such  a  measure, 
the  main  proposition  of  which  has  become 
a  law  —  a  measure  which  provides  that  every 
man  who  has  reached  seventy  shall  have  a 
certain  income  from  the  public  treasury  if  his 
own  income  fall  below  a  certain  minimum,  and 
that  he  shall  be  maintained  by  the  public  if  he 
have  no  income  at  all.  Germany  has  an  old- 
age  pension  scheme  (a  plan  whereby  the 
beneficiary  must  himself  contribute  to  the 
fund,  in  part),  and  there  has  long  been  an 
increasing  pressure  for  the  enactment  of  a 
similar  law  in  England.  But  it  came  with  a 
suddeness  that  was  unexpected.  Nor  did  it 
come  as  a  direct  Labor  measure,  but  rather  as 
the  result  of  socialistic  agitation  in  England, 
where  socialism  has  shaped  the  thought  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  population.  The  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  such  an  old-age  pension  scheme 
to  the  Govemment  varies  from  $35,000,000 
to  $57,000,000  a  year.  Chronologically  and 
logically  the  plan  is  a  sequel  to  the  elaborate 
system  of  pooi  laws  which  is  a  part  of  the 
English  social  and  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  scheme  of  things. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  is  not  the  burden  of  taxation  that 
it  imposes,  nor  yet  the  tendency  toward  a 
more  complete  socialistic  scheme  of  govem- 
ment; but  the  main  fact  is  that  it  indicates  a 
fundamentally  wrong  economic  system  of  life. 
If  men  cannot  earn  enough  to  provide  for  old 
age  or  during  their  productive  period  cannot 
build  up  families  —  families  who  can  and  will 
take  care  of  them  —  if  they  have  not  the  same 
facilities  and  tendencies  to  save  that  they  have 
to  spend,  and  if  wages  and  earnings  are  too  low 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  saving  for  old  age,  then 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society.  The  wrong  thing 
may  be  an  improper  organization  of  industry, 
or  it  may  be  the  old  division  of  men  into  fix«i 
industrial  as  well  as  social  classes.     Be  the 
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cause  what  it  may,  the  result  shows  that  there 
is  not  free  play  for  individual  initiative  and 
individual  ability,  and  there  is  not  a  fair  return 
for  individual  enterprise  and  eflSciency.  As 
a  symptom  of  a  deep-seated  economic  disease, 
England's  coming  to  an  old-age  pension  law  is 
far  more  significant  than  it  is  as  a  palliation 
of  poverty  or  an  additional  burden  on  the  public 
purse. 

All  this  is  true;  else,  the  economic  philosophy 
which  the  English  race  has  hitherto  based  its 
scheme  of  civilization  on  is  wrong,  and 
socialism  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 

A  COUNTRY  THAT  HAS  NO  PAUPERS 

ACROSS  a  narrow  sea  from  England  is  a 
little  country  which,  though  densely 
populated,  has  practically  no  paupers,  nor 
do  the  people  emigrate.  This  is  thrifty  Bel- 
gium, where  there  is  thrift  of  the  individual, 
thrift  of  the  family,  cooperative  thrift,  national 
thrift,  and  prosperity  in  the  face  of  the  keenest 
competition  of  its  powerful  neighbors,  England, 
France,  and  Germany 

The  Government,  instead  of  paying  old-age 
pensions  and  dispensing  charity,  has  machinery 
for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  thereby 
for  the  prevention  of  dependence.  It  pays 
the  individual  interest  on  his  savings,  it  insures 
his  life  and  it  will  give  him  an  annuity  if  he 
save  to  pay  for  it. 

n 

In  the  Grovernment  Savings-Bank,  deposits 
may  be  made  in  every  post  office  of  the  king- 
dom and  in  all  the  branches  of  the  National 
Bank.  The  minimum  deposit  is  one  franc. 
There  is  no  maximum.  Deposits  are  made 
by  special  adhesive  deposit  stamps,  which  are, 
in  reality,  receipts  for  the  money  paid  in,  and 
which  are  pasted  in  a  bank  book  delivered  to 
each  depositor  free  of  charge  and  bearing  an 
official  number.  In  this  book  is  entered  every 
transaction  between  the  depositor  and  the 
bank,  including  the  calculating  of  interest, 
which  is  done  annually.  Depositors  may 
correspond  with  the  National  Savings-Bank 
free  of  postal  charges  and,  after  the  issue  of  a 
book,  a  depositor  may  put  money  in  any  post- 
office  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Government  provides  in  a  special  way 
for  those  who  cannot  put  aside  so  large  a  sum 
as  a  franc  at  a  time.  It  authorises  smaller 
deposits  by  postage  stamps  in  order  to 
encourage  school  children,  farm  laborers,  and 


the  like;  and  rural  postmen  carry  with  them 
the  necessary  forms  for  this  purpose,  and 
urge  the  public  to  make  use  of  the  savings- 
bank  in  this  way. 

Life  annuities  may  be  contracted  for  at  all 
branches  of  the  savings-bank,  at  all  branches 
of  the  national  bank,  at  all  post  offices,  and  at 
the  offices  of  all  tax  receivers. 

The  minimum  payment  that  may  be  made 
is  one  franc,  and  the  smallest  annuity  paid 
by  the  fund  is  one  franc,  while  the  largest  is 
twelve  hundred  francs.  The  annuities  become 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  completed  year  from 
the  age  of  fifty  to  sixty-five. 

Annuities  are  contracted  for  in  two  ways, 
by  paying  in  the  capital  benefit  to  any  heir,  and 
by  providing  that  the  capital,  less  3  per 
cent,  for  general  expenses,  siiall  be  paid  over 
to  the  heirs  after  the  death  of  the  beneficiary. 
Any  person  who  depends  solely  upon  his  own 
work  for  his  sustenance,  and  who,  before  the 
age  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  the  annuity, 
becomes  disabled,  is  allowed  to  draw  at  once 
an  annuity  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
the  payments  made  up  to  the  time  of  his  becom- 
ing incapacitated. 

In  addition  to  the  annuity  fund  there  is  a 
Government  insurance  fund,  the  management 
of  which  is  under  Government  guarantee.  Life 
or  endowment  policies  may  be  contracted  for, 
the  latter  payable  at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  period 
ending  at  the  ages  of  fifty-five,  sixty,  or  sixty- 
five. 

ni 

What  then  has  been  the  result? 

This  policy  has  instilled  ideas  of  thrift  in 
the  minds  of  the  schoolchildren,  it  has  driven 
thrift  into  the  household  where  the  income  of 
the  husband,  or  of  wife  and  husband  combined, 
is  rarely  spent,  and  in  most  cases  a  liberal 
margin  is  left  for  the  future.  The  people 
live  within  their  incomes.  "Our  income," 
they  say,  "is  so  much  a  year;  we  must  live 
within  it  and  put  away  something  for  our  old 
days." 

Among  English  speaking  people,  this  is  the 
habit : "  We  must  have  this  and  that  and  go  here 
and  there,  and  so  we  must  bring  our  income 
up  to  that  mark  at  all  hazards." 

But  the  Belgian  household  enjoys  content- 
ment and  awaits  with  patience  a  larger  income 
before  buying  this  and  that  and  b^ore  going 
here  and  there;  and  they  do  not  try  to  keep 
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the  pace  set  by  those  whose  means  are  greater. 
The  observer  sees  on  every  hand  men  and 
women,  still  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  who 
have  retired  from  active,  bread-winning  work, 
and  are  enjoying  life  on  the  capital  saved  by 
reasonable  economy.  They  have  enjoyed  life 
in  moderation,  they  have  traveled  a  little, 
many  of  them  are  familiar  with  art,  music, 
literature,  and  the  drama,  but  they  have  wisely 
avoided  that  continuous  brain-racking,  nerve- 
straining  struggle  to  surpass  their  neighbors. 
They  have  lived  wisely  —  neither  slaves  nor 
prodigals  —  and  their  declining  years  arc 
provided   for. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  such  a  plan  of  life 
discourages  initiative  and  enterprise.  Yet 
Belgium  holds  its  own  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world;  its  capital  is  an  important 
financial  centre;  the  nation  is  most  prosperous 
and  many  individual  fortunes  are  large. 

The  opinion  of  the  Belgians  is  that  this  spirit 
of  thrift  would  not  have  been  thus  developed 
had  the  savings-banks  been  private  concerns 
and  had  the  (jovernment  left  annuities  and 
insurance  to  be  managed  by  private  enterprise. 
It  is  the  absolute  security  offered  by  the 
Government  that  has  developed  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  save  and  to  entrust 
their  money  to  the  national  provident  institu- 
tions, when  not  invested  either  in  industry  or 
trade.  They  contend  that  Belgium  is  pros- 
perous to-day  and  that  she  is  a  land  practically 
devoid  of  paupers  because  of  this  Government 
policy. 

RENEWED  LIBERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN   TURKEY 

THE  liberalization  of  governments  proceeds, 
as  most  other  large  movements  in  human 
society  proceed,  by  waves  rather  than  by  a 
steady  march.  The  remarkable  progress  of 
Japan  has  caused  us  to  forget  how  new  its 
system  of  constitutional  government  is. 
Russia  is  taking  yet  uncertain  initial  steps  with 
its  Duma.  Persia  is  so  remote  from  the 
United  States  that  we  only  dimly  understand  the 
movement  —  back  and  forvv^ard  —  for  con- 
stitutional government  there.  Now,  constitu- 
tional reform  is  again  promised  in  Turkey, 
this  time  with  better  hope  of  success  than  in 
1876.  For  the  announcement  of  a  liberal 
government  by  the  Sultan  is  not  a  new  but  a 
renewed  event.  The  constitutional  government 
then  drawn  up  and  set  going  (there  was  a 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  1877)  was  cut  short 
by  the  Russo-Turkish  war;  and  at  the  close 


of  the  war  the  old  regime  was  resumed.  The 
parliamentary,  or  liberal  party,  however,  has 
existed  ever  since,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Young 
Turk  party.  Its  efforts  have  been  continuous 
and  persistent;  and,  although  recent  disturbing 
events  have  provoked  litde  attention  at  a 
distance,  the  Sultan  was  in  reality  forced  to 
yield.  Thus,  some  of  the  main  causes  which 
prevented  the  success  of  the  experiment  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  are  not  now  operative; 
and,  although  skepticism  is  expressed  in  many 
well-infoimed  quarters  of  the  world,  there  is 
at  least  a  chance  that  a  more  or  less  free  govern- 
ment may  have  an  opportunity  now  to  work 
itself  out.  The  growth  of  disaffection  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  and  its  influence  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  gradual  push  of  liberal  events, 
made  some  such  change  inevitable. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment that  is  promised  are  the  usual  ones  of  a 
parliament,  of  a  just  system  of  taxation,  of 
individual  liberty,  of  religious  freedom,  and 
of  real  courts  of  justice.  The  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  yet  trained  to  such  a  system  of 
government  and  they  will  make  but  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  use  of  some  at  least  of  these  modem 
tools.  But,  if  the  constitution  last  long  enough 
for  the  new  machinery  to  get  well  in  motion, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  turn  the  clock  back  again. 
One  favorable  circumstance  is  that  the  army 
is  favorable  to  the  new  order  of  things.  If  this 
remain  so,  it  will  be  difficult  to  use  it  in  any 
crisis  to  force  the  country  back  under  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Amnesty  was  declared 
of  all  political  exiles,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
Young  Turks  will  be  strengthened  by  many 
men  who  have  been  living  in  other  lands. 

This  renewed  experiment  in  Turkey  is  the 
more  interesting  because  the  Sultan  is  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  head  of  the 
nation;  and  whether  a  really  liberal  government 
can  be  developed  under  Mohammedan  institu- 
tions will  be  an  interesting  thing  to  watch. 

TOLSTOI'S  VAIN  CRY  FOR  MARTYRDOM 

IN  THE  sober  judgment  of  the  world, 
Count  Tolstoi  will  be  regarded  as  an 
unbalanced  great  man,  not  because  his  fierce 
spirit  of  human  sympathy  drove  him  into 
eccentric  ways  of  living,  but  because  he  hopes 
for  the  betterment  of  the  race  by  a  primitive 
economic  —  or  uneconomic  —  creed  that  is 
outworn. 

Yet  there  is  no  other  such  man  now  living, 
no  other  who  can  speak  to  the  whole  world  in 
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such  tones  of  moral  indignation  and  be  heard 
everywhere  outside  his  own  land.  Surely 
there  is  no  other  subject  of  the  Czar  who  could 
so  speak  without  provoking  the  vengeance  that 
would  give  power  to  his  vain  cry.  In  his 
recent  letter  addressed  to  all  the  public  officers 
of  Russia, which  he  called  "  I  Cannot  Be  Silent," 
he  cries  out  to  them  to  stop  the  killing  of  men, 
and  he  puts  the  blame  upon  all  who  are  in 
authority  and  the  higher  the  authority  the 
greater  the  blame. 

"  You  say  you  commit  all  these  horrors  to  restore 
peace  and  order. 

"By  what  means  do  you  restore  them?  By 
the  fact  that  you,  representatives  of  a  Christian 
authority,  leaders  and  teachers  approved  and 
encouraged  by  the  servants  of  the  Church,  destroy 
the  last  vestige  of  faith  and  morality  in  men  by 
committing  the  greatest  crimes  —  lies,  perfidy, 
torture  of  all  sorts,  and  the  last,  most  awful  of 
crimes,  the  one  most  abhorrent  to  every  human 
heart  not  utterly  depraved  —  not  just  a  murder,  a 
single  murder,  but  murders  innumerable  which 
you  think  to  justify  by  stupid  references  to  such 
and  such  statutes  written  by  yourselves,  in  those 
stupid  and  lying  books  of  yours  which  you  blasphe- 
mously call  the  Laws. 

"What  you  are  doing  you  do  not  for  the  people, 
but  for  yourselves,  to  retain  the  position  you  occupy, 
a  position  you  erroneously  consider  advantageous, 
but  which  is  really  a  most  pitiful  and  abominable 
one.  So  do  not  say  that  you  do  it  for  the  people; 
that  is  not  true!  AH  the  abominations  you  do  are 
done  for  yourselves,  for  your  own  covetous,  ambi- 
tious, vain,  vindictive,  personal  ends,  in  order  to 
continue  a  little  longer  in  the  depravity  in  which 
you  live  and  which  seems  to  you  desirable. 

"  However  much  you  may  declare  that  all  you  do 
is  done  for  the  good  of  the  people,  men  are  begin- 
ning more  and  more  to  understand  you,  and  ever 
more  and  more  to  despise  you,  and  to  regard  your 
measures  of  restraint  and  suppression  not  as  you 
wish  them  to  be  regarded,  as  the  action  of  some 
kind  of  higher  collective  being,  the  Government  — 
but  as  the  personal  evil  deeds  of  separate  evil 
self-seekers.** 

The  pathetic  fact  about  it  all  is  that  this  is  read 
everywhere  but  in  Russia.  The  public  whose 
indignation  he  is  trying  to  arouse  have  no  chance 
to  read  him;  and  the  Emperor  and  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  hierarchy  whom  he 
condemns  give  him  the  severest  punishment  by 
refusing  the  martyrdom  that  he  prays  for.  The 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  arouses  nobody 
who  can  help.  There  was  never  a  more 
pathetic  proof  of  the  futility  of  a  moral  impulse 
detached  from  all  pow^r. 


«RACB  SUICIDE"  OR  « OVERCROWDING " 

MUCH  talk  about  '*race  suicide"  has 
done  something  to  produce  a  popular 
impression  that  a  population  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers  —  a  fallacy  that  our 
industrial  life  also  has  encouraged.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  always  true.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
true  at  all  except  in  sparsely  settled  countries. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  slightly  shrinking  popu- 
lation of  France  is  necessarily  a  proof  of 
national  decline. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  the  last  century  the 
French  population  was  practically  stationary, 
and  during  the  present  century  it  has  decreased. 

The  decrease  last  year  was  about  20,000. 
Yet  nobody  can  say  that  the  French  people 
have  slipped  back  in  civilization  or  in  efficiency 
during  the  last  half  century.  During  that 
time  they  waged  a  great,  disastrous  war  and 
they  paid  the  enormous  war  tax;  and  the 
securities  of  their  government  now  stand  higher 
in  the  market  than  the  securities  of  the  govern- 
ment that  defeated  them. 

The  population  in  France  increased  between 
1866  and  1906  only  from  38,000,000  to 
39,000,000.  During  the  same  time  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  increased  from 
30,000,000  to  42,000,000.  During  those  forty 
years  England  made  great  strides,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  its  advancement  was 
relatively  greater  than  the  advancement  of 
France.  Certainly  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  overcrowding  which  press  the  English 
hard  have  not  been  felt  to  the  same  extent  by 
the  French.  Men,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
think  clearly  rather  than  to  accept  popular 
phrases  for  thought,  will  be  disposed  to  look 
far  beneath  the  surface  before  they  uncom- 
promisingly accept  the  doctrine  that  a  country 
is  great  in  proportion  to  its  density  of  popula- 
tion, or  that  a  stationary  population  is,  under 
all  conditions,  an  evidence  of  decline. 
Although  the  French  Government  is  troubled 
by  the  decrease  of  population  and  makes 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  prevent  it,  there  is  a  large 
and  strong  body  of  opinion  which  favors  the 
restriction  of  population.  Those  who  hold 
this  opinion  regard  the  numerical  decline  of  the 
French  as  a  hopeful  experiment  —  an 
experiment  in  putting  the  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  men  rather  than  on  their  number. 

Probably  the  strongest  force  that  makes  for 
small  families  among  the  French,  and  aitvonft 
the  richer  classes  of  people  in  almost    ^yetV 
country,  is  not  the  smothering  of  the  pa.tMVV^ 
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instinct  nor  the  shirking  of  parental  respon- 
sibilities so  much  as  it  is  the  appreciation  of 
the  individual  as  distinguished  from  mere 
numbers.  Ambitious  parents  prefer  to  make 
sure  of  the  proper  training  and  the  proper 
equipment  for  life  of  a  few  children  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  less  good  opportunities  for  more. 
In  this  feeling  both  worthy  and  unworthy 
methods  are  doubtless  combined,  but  our  age 
of  civilization  is  an  age  when  far  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  individual  than  in  times  when  the 
number  of  fighters  or  even  the  number  of 
workers  was  more  important  than  their  quality. 
Surely  the  cry  that  is  raised  about  the  decline 
of  births  in  families  of  good  American  stock 
is  hardly  warranted  as  a  sweeping  complaint, 
for  the  rule  is  that  those  families  which  show 
the  most  vigor  in  other  ways  show  vigor  also 
in  perpetuating  themselves. 

APROPOS   THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

THE  American  team  won  the  track  and 
field  events  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
London  by  a  score  which  was  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  other  competitors  combined.  Its 
nearest  rival,  the  team  of  Great  Britain,  was 
48  points  behind  it.  The  American  team 
broke  records.  It  was  successful  also  in  the 
longer  races  in  which  formerly  the  English 
have  been  our  superiors.  All  this  is  gratifying 
to  our  pride. 

But  with  this  feeling  of  pride  in  the  winners 
must  go  a  keen  regret  that  there  was  ill  feel- 
ing and  misunderstanding  which  brought  the 
Olympic  games  this  year  down  from  a  friendly 
and  sportsmanlike  rivalry  toa  much  lower  plane. 

The  occasion  afforded  many  unusual  spec- 
tacles, and  there  were  great  feats  of  skill 
and  strength  and  endurance.  Yet  the  really 
educative  value  or  high  benefit  of  the  contests 
of  any  sort  would  be  hard  to  find.  What 
we  want  for  the  building  up  of  physical 
efficiency  is  such  an  attitude  toward  athletics 
and  exercise  —  such  a  system  of  life  and 
training  —  as  will  make  suppleness  and  grace 
and  strength  and  health  and  endurance  the 
aim  of  everybody,  a  necessary  part  of  life. 

It  is  better  for  any  nation  that  a  dozen  of 
its  young  w^omen  who  will  bear  children  should 
be  perfect  women  in  health  and  strength  and 
grace  than  that  a  dozen  young  men  should 
win  prizes  in  a  dozen  violent  spectacular  con- 
tests. It  would  be  better  yet  that  practically  all 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of  any  nation 
^ould  be  physically  trained  in  normal  ways. 


In  fact  this  is  far  more  important  than  that 
they  should  all  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  cipher.  Do  great  athletic  events  and 
international  contests  bring  us  any  nearer  to 
understanding  this  plain  fact  —  that  a  good 
body  is  far  more  important  for  any  human 
being  than  any  quantity  of  facts  drilled  into 
the  mind?  Having  made  sure  that  the  body 
is  good  and  will  be  kept  so,  what  we  now  call 
** education"  might  then  begin  and  be  tolerated 
even  in  many  of  its  present  forms.  But  any 
people  that  had  good  bodies  would  not  long 
need  to  tolerate  much  that  we  now  do  in  the 
name  of  "training  the  mind."  It  would  fall 
away  of  its  own  accord  in  any  society  of  such 
physical  efficiency  as  to  give  the  brain  and 
the  belly  a  fair  chance  for  clear  thinking  and 
perfect  digestion. 

A  MENDING  OF  CORPORATION  MANNERS 

NOT  long  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  ordered  that  every  accident 
and  the  name  of  the  man  who  caused  it  or  per- 
mitted it  should  be  posted  on  its  bulletin  boards; 
a  corresponding  rule  was  even  earlier  issued 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
and  the  president  of  the  street-railway  system 
in  New  York  has  given  orders  that  the  news 
of  every  accident  of  consequence  be  promptly 
given  to  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  other 
roads  have  followed  these  good  examples. 

These  orders  seem  little  things,  but  a  very 
important  principle  is  involved  in  them.  You 
cannot  find  a  man  w^ho  has  not  had  the 
exasperating  experience  of  the  train  stopping, 
and  of  brakemen  and  conductor  remaining 
silent  or  evasive  under  all  questioning.  Some- 
times a  frank  railroad  employee  will  say  that 
he  is  not  allowed  to  tell  what  has  happened. 
This  is  no  doubt  to  a  thoughtful  man  only  a 
personal  trifling  annoyance,  which  he  forgets 
as  soon  as  the  train  starts.  But  it  always 
leaves  on  the  mind  the  thought  of  the  railroad 
company  as  a  secretive,  remote,  impersonal, 
and  even  deceptive  thing.  A  number  of  such 
experiences  has  an  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
and  goes  a  good  way  toward  making  the  railroad 
an  object  of  |)opular  distrust.  It  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  feeling  that  a  railroad  company 
cares  too  little  for  the  passenger,  and  has 
strengthened  the  popular  conviction  that  it 
is  conducted  in  ways  that  provoke  and  war- 
rant suspicion. 

A  corporation  can  be  courteous  as  an 
individual,  and  the  courtesy  of  railroad  officials 
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in  many  sorts  of  service  to  the  public  is  admir- 
able; and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  a  mistake 
to  forbid  them  to  make  explanations  of  accidents 
and  delays;  and  the  new  policy  of  publicity  has 
a  very  far-reaching  meaning.  It  is  psychologic- 
ally a  very  important  mending  of  corporation 
manners. 

"TIMB  FOR  THE  GRAaOUS  OCCUPATIONS" 

A  REBOUND  is  coming  from  the  crammed 
jumble  of  **  child  labor  in  the  schools/' 
which  we  have  called  education;  and  it  is 
coming,  of  course,  not  through  the  discovery 
of  any  new  thing  nor  by  any  "fad,"  but  by  the 
application  of  common  sense  and  common 
industry  and  common  honesty  to  the  business 
of  teaching. 

There  has,  for  instance,  come  to  the  desk  on 
which  this  word  of  appreciation  is  written  a 
little  pamphlet  about  a  school  for  boys  that 
makes  the  usual  "school-catalogue"  look  like 
tinsel  or  torture.  To  begin  with,  the  whole 
thing  is  written  in  simple,  good  English. 
There  is  n't  a  sentence  of  pedagogical  lingo  in 
it;  and  the  ordinary  father  of  any  extraordinary 
lad  can  understand  it.  The  man  who  wrote  it 
wrote  it  to  tell  what  he  does  for  boys  —  what 
his  aims  and  methods  are  —  without  reference 
to  other  schools  or  school-catalogues  or  to  what 
others  do  or  to  what  he  thinks  parents  think 
that  he  ought  to  do.  He  tells  where  the  school 
is  —  on  a  tract  of  200  acres,  the  highest  por- 
tion of  which  is  "  the  site  of  the  simple  school 
buildings  and  tents."  There  are  no  "halls" 
nor  "dormitories," — no  elaborate  equipment. 
The  climate  "permits  a  genuine  outdoor  life." 
The  boys  wear  "  the  simplest  camp  costume, 
and  sleep  in  tents  or  directly  in  the  open." 

It  is  a  life  full  of  freedom,  of  exercise,  of 
fresh  air,  but  also  full  of  suitable  duties.  The 
work  consists  "of  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
of  life  —  bodily  control  and  mastery,"  and  (in 
the  lower  grades)  "includes  very  little  book 
work."  The  influences  and  instruction  cover, 
among  other  things, 

Reverence. 

Manners. 

Care  of  the  Body. 

Language:   English  and  French. 

Arts:   Music,  Drawing,  Manual  Work. 

Nature  Work:   Gardening  and  Forestry. 

Mastery  of  the  Body  in  the  Air:  Walking, 
Running,  Climbing,  Jumping. 

Mastery  of  the  Body  on  and  in  the  Water:  Swim- 
ming, Diving,  Boating. 

Horsemanship:  Riding  and  Driving. 


The  higher  classes  have  but  eight  studies  for 
four  years  —  studies  that  are  "at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  systematic  culture;  by  so  reducing 
their  number,  it  is  possible  to  gain  concentra- 
tion." They  are  English,  French,  German, 
Latin,  History,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  and 
Elementary  Physics  —  all  by  the  way  that  are 
required  to  enter  any  college,  if  a  boy  know 
them  well. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  groups  of  from  seven 
to  ten,  and  each  group  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
special  master  who  takes  the  place  of  an  elder 
brother,  looking  after  their  manners  and  morals 
and  general  welfare.  Each  group  sits  together 
at  a  table  in  the  dining-room, and  sleeps  together 
in  a  big  bungalow  or  tent  or  a  cluster  of  tents. 
Good  English,  considerate  manners,  and  clean 
conduct  are  required  at  all  times.  The  boys 
work  in  the  mornings  at  their  occupations  and 
studies,  and  for  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  The 
evenings  are  largely  devoted  to  social  life  — 
music,  games,  story-telling,  and  reading  aloud. 
The  weekly  outing  allows  an  all-day  excursion. 

"Vulgarity  or  frivolousness  will  lead  to 
prompt  dismissal.  To  remain  at  the  school, 
a' boy  must  be  mannerly  and  industrious,  and 
from  month  to  month  must  show  a  reasonable 
increase  in  skill  and  worth."  It  is  an  outdoor 
school  and  the  studies  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  to  allow  the  greatest  possible 
thoroughness  and  also  "to  leave  time  for  the 
gracious  occupations." 

Of  course  the  proof  of  a  school  is  in  its  con- 
duct and  not  in  its  plan  only  or  mainly.  But 
this  plan  brings  to  the  training  of  a  boy  several 
large  principles  that  our  complicated  education 
has  often  lost,  such  as  these  —  the  value  of 
outdoor  living,  of  riding,  of  walking,  of  story- 
telling, of  social  activity,  of  both  the  normally 
(not  the  abnormally)  hardy  and  the  "  gracious" 
occupations  —  and  of  companionship  with  the 
teachers. 

THE  NEXT  EXPOSITION,  BAD  TIMES  OR  GOOD 

THE  political  campaign  is  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  industrial  activity 
and  the  advertising  enterprise  of  the  North- 
west. The  secretary  of  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  to  be  opened  at  Seattle  next 
July,  writes  that  "all  the  buildings  to  be  built 
by  the  Exposition  corporation  are  so  far 
advanced  that  they  will  be  completed  by 
February  ist  —  five  months  before  the  Exposi- 
tion begins.  The  sod  for  the  grounds  has  been 
growing  for  more  than  a  year,  and  sever^ 
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hundred  thousand  shrubs  and  trees  are  getting 
ready  in  a  nursery  for  transplanting.  "The 
grounds  for  beauty  have  never  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  expositions,  for  nowhere  else 
is  there  so  superb  a  setting  of  water,  woodland, 
and  mountains." 

The  people  of  Seattle  have  subscribed  for 
$800,000  of  Exposition  stock,  most  of  which 
has  already  been  paid  for  in  full.  The 
state  has  ai)propriated  $1,000,000;  California 
$100,000;  Oregon  $100,000;  Pennsylvania 
$7,500;  Missouri  $10,000;  Nebraska  $15,000; 
and  New  York  $75,000,  and  other  states  will 
act  next  winter.  The  Federal  Government 
has  appropriated  $600,000  to  pay  for  exhibits 
by  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Exposition  site  includes  225  acres  of  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Exposition  will  make  perma- 
nent improvements  for  the  University.  The 
grounds,  the  water  system,  the  sewer  system, 
the  park  ornamentations,  and  most  of  the 
buildings  are  designed  and  built  for  permanent 
University  occupation.  The  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  present 
University  plans  and  the  work  will  advance 
those  plans  perhaps  twenty  years. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IN  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  for  October 
the    first    installment    of    Mr.    John   D. 
Rockefeller's  Reminiscences  will  appear. 

In  early  numbers  there  will  be  published 
articles  on  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
explaining  the  workings,  the  organization,  and 


the  methods  of  that  great  corporation  —  paral- 
lel to  Mr.  Keys's  articles  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  another  of  which  is  yet  to  come. 

There  are  other  as  interesting  contributions 
in  preparation.  Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  of 
the  staff  of  The  World's  Work,  has  gone 
on  a  trip  through  North,  West,  and  Central 
Africa,  to  take  a  year,  and  he  will  report  and 
explain  the  call  of  this  last  of  the  unconquered 
continents  to  the  white  man. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Wealc,  a  student  of  race- 
problems  and  race-conflicts  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  is  preparing  articles  on  **  The  World- 
Problem  of  the  Future:  the  Question  of  Color." 
He  will  point  out  the  relations  and  the  dangers 
of  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  races 
to  one  another  on  every  continent  where  they 
meet,  and  show  how  difficulties  of  this  kind 
have  been  avoided  or  settled  in  the  past.  His 
is  a  report  on  race-conflicts  the  world  over. 

In  the  October  number,  Mr.  Todd  will 
continue  his  articles  on  airships  with  an  exact 
explanation  of  the  working  of  aeroplanes,  and 
of  fascinating  new  problems  of  air  navigation, 
reporting  the  experiences  of  the  successful 
aviators,  the  Wrights,  Farman,  Curtiss,  and 
others.  Mr.  Forbes  will  have  in  that 
number  **  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Farmers,"  an 
article  whose  illustrations  hint  of  plenty  and 
prosperity. 

An  explanation  of  the  condition  and  attitude 
of  labor  will  begin  with  an  article,  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dyer,  on  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  Federa- 
tion and  Labor  in  Politics  —  what  part  has 
it  played? 


THE  CONSTANT   CROP  OF    PROMOTERS' 

VICTIMS 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  constantly 
receives  letters  telling  how  some  poor 
man  or  woman  has  been  induced  to  buy 
doubtful  stocks,  and  faces  the  loss  of  the  entire 
investment.  Many  of  these  letters  come  from 
country  doctors  and  clergymen,  and  tell  of 
cases  that  have  come  under  their  personal 
observation. 

Very  often  the  stories  are  pitiful  enough. 
They  all  end  with  the  question:  "What  can 
be  done  about  it?"  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  nothing  can  be  done.     In  the 


hundredth  case  there  has  been  fraud  on  the  part 
of  some  responsible  agent,  and  a  suit  at  law 
may  recover  the  loss.  But  this  chance  is  slight, 
for  practically  this  form  of  piracy  is  safe,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  it. 

The  two  ''favorcxi  classes"  of  people  in  the 
lists  of  ix)ssible  investors  are  the  clergy  and 
maiden  ladies.  There  is  hardly  a  "fake" 
industrial  concern  promoted  in  this  country 
that  does  not  send  out  to  a  list  of  the  clergy 
a  set  letter,  bought  by  the  thousands  from 
concerns  that  by  long  practice  are  experts  in 
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preparing  such  literature,  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  that  particular  company  to  the  con- 
sideration of  investors  "of  the  most  conservative 
and  necessarily  careful  class,  which  you 
represent." 

I  had  never  been  able  to  figure  out  just  what 
profit  there  could  be  in  this  appeal  by  circular  to 
the  clergy,  a  class  that  usually  has  education, 
some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  very 
little  money.  But,  since  the  Readers'  Ser- 
vice of  this  magazine  was  established,  I  have 
come  to  understand,  in  some  part,  the  reason 
why  they  are  selected.  Not  only  are  the 
clergy  themselves  extremely  likely  to  buy  in 
small  quantities,  but  the  pitiful  fact  appears 
that,  through  the  honest  but  misguided 
enthusiasm  of  preachers,  the  promoters  reach 
hundreds  of  investors  whom  they  could  not 
otherwise  reach.  In  small  country  towns  and 
rural  communities  the  clergyman  is  frequently 
a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  guide,  particu- 
larly to  widows,  orphans,  and  the  helpless  of 
both  sexes. 

And  it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  promoter 
looks  for  profits.  If  a  man  comes  into  the 
office  of  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  a  merchant,  or  even 
an  editor,  and  tries  to  sell  stock  that  is  "almost 
certain"  to  pay  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  he 
may  find  a  listener  but  hanily  a  buyer.  The 
promoter  of  a  new  invention,  or  of  a  mine,  or  of 
som«  wonderful  process  for  making  something 
out  of  nothing,  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  must 
reach  the  "little  people,"  the  men  or  the  women 
with  little  in  the  world  to  lose,  but  with  the  hun- 
ger for  money  in  their  hearts.  He  must  spread 
his  net  abroad,  not  set  it  in  the  sight  of  the 
wary  and  the  wise.  The  way  of  the  spreading 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  thousands  of  persons 
who  appear  to  have  been  caught  at  times;  and 
to  many  other  thousands  who  have  been  coaxed, 
by  skilful  letters  from  men  they  never  heard  of, 
to  buy  this  or  that  stock. 

Any  promoter  of  any  company,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  may  go  to  any  one  of  dozens  of 
concerns  in  New  York  and  buy  a  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  people  who  might  happen  to 
be  interested  in  his  proposition.  These  lists 
pass  constantly  from  hand  to  hand.  If  you 
have  ever  bought  stock  from  such  sellers,  you 
arc  a  marked  man.  So  long  as  you  live  in 
the  same  place,  you  will  receive  from  time  to 
time  wonderful  circulars  from  wonderful  men 
with  wonderful  inventions,  wonderful  mines, 
wonderful  i)rocesses  that  they  wish  to  unfold 
to  vou. 


Here  are  some  paragraphs  from  a  booklet 
issued  by  a  promotion  concern  in  New  York, 
and  intended,  of  course,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
men  who  have  something  for  sale,  not  for  the 
perusal  of  the  uninitiated. 

"  The  man  that  buys  stock  in  a  new  project,  or 
in  an  unlisted  enterprise,  is  a  speculator  rather 
than  an  investor  —  he  has  the  gambling  spirit  in 
his  blood,  which  accounts  for  the  fact,  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  lists  of  men  who  have  previously  bought 
into  such  propositions  will  buy  into  others.  We 
have  seen  men  who  have  incurred  repeated  losses 
by  such  purchases  still  continue  to  buy  and  buy. 
They  are,  by  nature,  susceptible  to  this  class  of 
appeal.  This  curious  psychological  fact  makes 
lists  of  such  men  valuable,  and  lists  comprised  of 
other  men  valueless. 

**We  buy  and  sell  investors'  lists.  As  we  are 
constantly  purchasing  fresh  lists,  and  charge  a  fair 
price  for  those  we  sell,  the  names  do  not  get 
** pounded"  too  much,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  ourselves  think  it  a  decided  advantage  to 
approach  a  man  who  has  received  financial  litera- 
ture constantly.     It  educates  him. 

"  To  such  an  extent  do  we  belie\'e  this  that  we 
have  advised  brokers  to  take  certain  lists  and 
institute  a  thorough  investment  campaign  with  the 
people  whose  names  appear  thereon,  keeping  after 
them  year  after  year. 

'^  A  man  is  a  long  time  sometimes  thinking  of  an 
investment  or  speculation,  and  every  letter  or 
booklet  received  on  the  subject  is  a  *jog'  to  his 
memory,  and  an  incentive  to  him  to  act.  We  have 
seen  a  heavily  'worked'  list  produce  very  much 
better  results  than  one  that  was  almost  fresh. 

"The  point  is  that  the  place  to  sell  stocks  is 
where,  apparently,  the  strife  for  the  buyer's 
patronage  is  hot.  In  London  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  of  the  various  trades  to  group  in  one 
centre,  jewellers  in  one  street,  tailors  in  another,  etc. 
Fish  gather  where  there  are  a  hundred  fishermen. 

"  This  great  truth  is  overlooked  by  brokers  who 
want  a  list  that  has  not  been  used.  The  possibili- 
ties of  an  investors'  or  speculators'  list  are  never 
exhausted  while  the  men  on  it  are  alive. 

"However,  we  try,  in  deference  to  a  prejudice 
on  this  subject,  to  keep  our  lists  reasonably  fresh, 
and  abandon  the  use  and  sale  of  a  list  after  twelve 
months  have  passed,  being  able  to  do  this  owing 
to  the  constant  accumulation  of  fresh  names  and 
addresses." 

This  should  be  very  interesting  reading  to 
the  man  who  receives  two  or  three  Ictlcrs  a 
month  from  promoters  and  brokers  who  are 
handling  various  securities.  That  phrase, 
"  Fish  gather  where  there  are  a  hundred  fisher- 
men," is  eloquent.  The  average  man  certainly 
does  not  care  to  be  "worked,"  "jogge^"  ot 
"pounded"  into  separating  himself  frottv  V^s 
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money,  but  it  appears  that  processes  such  as 
these  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  successful 
promoter. 

These  are  not  secrets,  save  to  the  very  inno- 
cent. Any  man  who  has  lived  in  touch  with 
the  business  world  for  a  very  few  years  knows 
that  lists  of  names  are  prepared  daily,  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  If  a  man  needs  a  list  of 
10,000  men  who  have  lost  an  arm,  he  can  get  it. 
In  the  cities,  nearly  everyone  is  "listed"  for 
something  or  other.  The  point  of  present 
interest  is  the  fact  that  regular  lists  of  promising 
investors  are  daily  sold  by  brokers  in  New  York 
to  promoters  and  to  common  stock-swindlers 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  whose  names  are  so  retailed. 

This  is  the  fertile  soil  in  which  the  ignoble 
plant  of  promotion  has  found  its  greatest 
growth.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  a  business 
man  with  a  business  proposition.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  go  to  an  aged  maiden  lady 
with  no  business  training,  and  to  sell  her  shares 
in  some  industrial  gamble.  This  magazine 
unqualifiedly  and  without  exception  warns 
and  advises  its  readers  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing flood  of  pseudo-investment  literature  that 
is  becoming  a  curse  in  the  country. 

Much  has  recently  been  heard  concerning 
the  evils  of  stock-market  speculation.  I 
believe  that  for  every  dollar  lost  by  innocent 
people  through  speculation  on  the  stock  markets, 
a  thousand  dollars  is  stolen  from  the  little 
hoards  of  the  innocent  and  the  poor  by  the 
promotion  of  companies  either  visionary  or 
fraudulent.  Some  of  these  companies  turn  out 
well,  and  pay  steady  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders. The  vast  majority  of  them,  however, 
have  a  diflferent  history.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  new  industrial 
companies  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  new 
mining  prospects  that  are  made  to  appeal  to 
this  class  do  not  live  to  reach  the  dividend 
stage  at  all. 


The  normal  fate  of  such  companies  seems 
to  be  bankruptcy.  Things  run  along  smoothly 
while  the  stock  sales  are  going  on.  The 
company  runs  its  plants.  After  a  little  time, 
the  stockholders  receive  a  notice  from  the 
secretary  of  the  company  to  the  efifect  that  the 
company  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  money 
for  working  capital  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
debt  is  about  to  mature,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  immediately.  The  letter 
usually  encloses  a  notice  of  a  special  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  some  date.  You  are 
invited  to  attend,  or  to  sign  the  enclosed 
"proxy,"  which  entitles  somebody  else  to  vote 
in  your  place. 

Normally  a  fight  results.  Some  stockholders, 
unwilling  longer  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  management,  demand  the 
list  of  stockholders,  obtain  it,  and  try  to  get 
the  support  of  the  stockholders  against  the 
management.  The  affair  becomes  a  scramble 
to  save  the  pieces.  The  small  stockholder, 
unwilling  to  risk  any  more  money,  is  forced  to 
take  his  loss.  What  remains  of  the  company 
passes  into  the  hands  of  its  creditors,  or  is  sold 
to  some  other  concern. 

All  these  things  are  done  by  legal  process. 
Unless  there  has  been  fraud,  forgery,  perjury, 
or  some  other  crime  in  the  chain  of  events,  the 
stockholder  has  no  redress.  Even  if  some 
crime  has  been  committed,  almost  any  adviser 
will  advise  the  holder  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  the  stock  not  to  sue.  It  will 
usually  cost  five  dollars  to  collect  one. 

The  remedy  is  plain.  No  one  should  buy 
stocks  of  this  class  except  as  an  out-and-out 
gamble.  If  a  man  feels  able  to  lose  a  few 
hundreds  of  dollars,  it  may  be  all  right  to  stake 
it  in  some  of  the  mines  or  industrials  so  wonder- 
fully advertised,  for  a  very  small  percentage  of 
them  will  doubtless  prove  fortune  makers.  The 
average  investor  has  no  right  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  C.  M.  K. 


THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  BUILDING 


NO  OTHER  nation  suffers  from  fire 
as  does  the  United  States.  The  fire 
loss  in  this  country  has  reached 
$215,000,000  in  a  normal  year,  a  sum  equal 
almost    to    our   Customs    revenues,   greater 


than  the  dividends  paid  by  all  the  railroads, 
greater  than  the  postal  receipts,  greater  than 
the  production  of  gold  or  of  silver.  In  "  abnor- 
mal" years  we  have  far  exceeded  that  amount, 
as  in  the  years  of  the  Baltimore  fire  and  of  the 
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San  Francisco  disaster,  that  of  itself  represented 
a  fire  damage  of  nearly  $315,000,000.  Did 
all  the  world  indulge  in  such  orgies  of  fire  as  we 
do,  the  annual  loss  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3,600,000,000,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  total  fire  losses  are  estimated 
at  but  $600,000,000.  Indeed,  we  destroy  more 
property  by  fire  than  do  any  four  nations  in 
Europe.  Our  fire  tax  equals  $2.30  per  capita 
per  year,  while  in  Europe  the  same  tax  is 
less  than  33  cents.  The  city  of  Boston  has 
had  fires  aggregating  over  $5,000,000  in  the 
past  few  months;  Rome,  a  city  of  almost  equal 
size,  feels  terribly  aggrieved  when  her  fires 
total  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Here  we 
complacently  figure  up  totals  and  increase 
our  insurance,  instead  of  building  better,  and 
think  that  a  fire  is  hardly  worthy  of  attention 
that  has  not  reached  the  million  mark.  There 
was  recently  a  fire  at  Frederickstad,  Norway, 
that  destroyed  twenty-three  buildings,  some 
$560,000,  and  the  European  papers  have  not 
yet  gotten  over  their  editorial  lamentations 
thereat.  In  all  of  1907  there  were  but  thirty- 
five  fires  in  Great  Britain  that  averaged  over 
$50,000  damage  and  not  one  that  exceeded 
$400,000  destruction.  The  total  of  the  thirty- 
five  fires  aggregated  $3,785,000.  With  us,  a 
city  really  feels  that  it  has  not  been  properly 
treated  if  it  does  not  have  at  least  one 
$1,000,000  fire  a  year. 

While  talking  in  figures,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  actual  combustion  is  not  the  only 
item  of  our  fire  cost.  We  spend  in  the  main- 
tenance of  fire  departments,  installation  of  high 
water-pressure  systems,  and  those  curative 
agencies  that  have  become  necessary  by  reason 
of  our  poor  construction,  nearly  $300,000,000 
a  year.  More  than  that,  the  very  latest 
insurance  reports  indicate  that  all  the  com- 
panies, stock  and  mutual,  wrote  approxi- 
mately sufficient  insurance  in  1907  to  make 
a  total  of  nearly  $300,000,000  in  premiums, 
and  this  can  be  termed  an  additional  cost  of  fire. 
True,  a  portion  of  that  last  sum  (the  insurance 
companies  put  it  at  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar) 
was  refunded  in  the  form  of  paid  losses. 
Allowing  for  that,  we  find  that  the  total  cost 
of  fire,  incidentals  and  all,  in  a  normal  year 
means  just  about  $600,000,000.  This  figure 
is  particularly  impressive  when  we  note  that 
the  greatest  building  year  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  our  history  shows  a  record  of  about 
$615,000,000  expended  in  new  buildings  and 
repairs.    In  January,  1908,  the  total  of  new 


building  and  repaurs  equalled  $16,000,000: 
during  the  same  month,  fire  destroyed 
$24,000,000  worth  of  property.  We  think  that 
we  are  growing  tremendously  and  are  doing 
wonders  in  the  way  of  building,  but  these 
figures  would  indicate  that  we  are  adding 
new  buildings  at  just  about  the  same  ratio  at 
which  we  are  destroying  them.  Admitting 
that  very  little  can  be  done  to  the  old  buildings, 
it  is  somewhat  illuminating  to  realize  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  sum  expended  for  insurance  in 
the  year  1907  would  have  made  fireproof  every 
building  erected  in  that  period. 

It  is  true  that  no  other  nation  builds  as  con- 
venient and  generally  attractive  buildings  as  we 
do,  and  that  nowhere  else  has  the  art  of 
fireproof  construction  been  so  highly  developed. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  illustrated  that  art 
in  distressingly  few  buildings.  In  round  num- 
bers, there  are  perhaps  12,000,000  buildings 
in  the  country  —  representing  a  value  of  some- 
thing like  $14,600,000,000  —  but  of  that 
number  only  8,000  have  been  constructed  so 
that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  they 
be  called  fireproof.  Even  of  that  number  there 
are  really  but  six  or  seven  structures  in  the 
entire  land  that  are  positively  fireproof  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  to  make  a  new 
building  fireproof  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
costs,  initially,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  more 
than  does  an  ordinary  construction,  while  after 
a  life  of  four  or  five  years  it  has  become,  actually 
as  well  as  sentimentally,  an  economy. 

New  York  has  3,000  firemen,  11,000  horses, 
and  160  steam-fire  engines,  and  the  department 
responds  to  about  twenty-six  alarms  a  day. 
In  spite  of  its  wonderful  efficiency,  the  city 
suffers  something  like  $7,000,000  loss  a  year. 
London  has  about  3,843  fires  a  year  and 
Berlin,  3,000,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  $170,000. 
Rome  would  average  270  fires  a  year;  Milan, 
786;  Florence,  160,  and  so  on  down  the  list  with 
no  one  European  city  equalling,  pro  rata  of 
population,  one-fifth  of  the  fire  loss  or  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  fire  departments  that  wc 
have  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  fireproof  construction  is 
the  one  and  only  means  of  fire-prevention. 
The  term  "fireproof"  is  used  altogether  too 
glibly.  A  man  puts  a  tin  roof  upon  his  wooden 
building  or  a  concrete  floor  in  his  cellar  and 
immediately,  by  some  occult  process,  that 
becomes  a  "fireproof"  building;  and  he  and 
his  neighbors  are  grievously  surprised  if  the 
house  eventually  bums  to  the  ground.     Tbe 
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science  is  exact  and  all  its  application  sim- 
ple, but  no  halfway  measures  are  of  much 
value. 

As  a  chain  is  only  so  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,  so  is  a  building.  Everything  must  be 
done  right,  for  one  little  wrong  is  quite 
sufficient  to  vitiate  all  that  has  been  done 
correctly.  It  is  distressing  indeed  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  put  into  some 
great  building,  substantially  built,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  costly  provisions  made  against  fire, 
but  with  some  foolish  little  detail  missing, 
exposed  windows  on  an  alley  unprotected,  or 
something  as  silly,  that  jeopardizes  that 
building  and  all  that  is  in  it.  Architects  are 
largely  to  blame  for  this.  They  seemingly 
have  not  seen  and  appreciated  the  necessity 
there  is  to  do  everything  well.  They  are  too 
busy  to  give  adequate  time  and  consideration 
to  the  permanency  and  lasting  qualities  of  the 
structure  they  are  evolving.  But  even  the 
la)mian  ought  to  know  and  could  easily  learn 
what  really  constitutes  fireproof  construction. 
The  structure  in  all  its  parts  and  its  decora- 
tion and  finish  should  be  of  non-combustible 
and  preferably  non-damageable  materials;  its 
elevators  and  stairs  should  be  enclosed;  its 
windows  and  doors  should  be  protected  from 
external  attack,  and  there  should  be  ample 
equipment  and  due  diligence  exercised  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  an  incipient  fire  in  the 
contents  of  that  building. 

If  the  layman  cares  to  go  more  into  detail, 
he  must  have  seen,  and  therefore  knows,  that 
many  incombustible  building  materials  are, 
nevertheless,  greatly  damaged  by  heat.  Steel 
will  distort  into  all  manner  of  shapes;  granite 
and  marble  and  sandstone  and  limestone  will 
go  to  pieces.  Therefore  will  he,  if  sensible, 
eschew  those  things,  or  so  carefully  protect 
steel,  for  instance,  with  brick  or  other  non- 
heat-conducting  material,  that  the  steel  can 
never  be  exposed  to  fire.  He  will  use  brick 
and  terra-cotta  externally,  not  only  because 
they  are  chea])cr  than  stone  but  because,  in 
case  of  adjacent  fires,  his  bill  for  damages  will 
be  the  minimum;  he  will  see  that  his  windows 
are  of  wire  glass  in  incombustible  sash  and  that 
fireproof  doors,  self-closing  doors  at  that,  are 
in  his  stair  and  elevator  enclosures;  he  will  use 
light  and  wonderfully  fire-resisting  tile-floor 
arches  and  partitions;  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
decorations  and  finish  of  his  building  are  of 
marble  and  metal  and  plaster  or,  cheaper  still 
and  more  effective,  color  upon  plain  surfaces 


instead  of  elaborate  wooden  wainscoting  and 
paneled  ceilings,  etc. 

Americans,  as  a  rule,  build  only  as  well  as 
they  are  compelled  to.  It  therefore  lies  with 
the  community,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity, to  safeguard  the  life  and  property  of 
its  citizens,  even  though  as  individuals  they 
may  not  be  willing  voluntarily  to  make  that 
move.  The  strictest  kind  of  building  regula- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary.  The  building 
speculator  will  raise  a  protest,  but  so  protests 
the  saloon-keeper  every  time  high  license  or 
prohibition  is  mentioned.  However,  the  com- 
munity might  also  offer  an  inducement  to  its 
people  to  do  better.  Why  should  not  the  taxes 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  owner  of  a  first-class 
building,  that  requires  the  minimum  of  muni- 
cipal fire-protection,  be  compelled  to  pay  but 
the  minimum  rate,  while  the  owner  of  the  fire- 
trap,  for  whose  benefit  all  this  fire  department 
and  other  protection  expense  is  incurred,  should 
be  made  to  pay  for  that  protection  by  means  of 
a  maximum  rate  of  tax  ?  Some  states  are  doing 
it  already  and  all  our  architects  and  builders 
should  be  made  to  pass  an  examination  and 
receive  a  license  before  practising  or  plying 
their  calling  in  any  city.  Then,  if  anyone 
should  infract  the  building  regulations,  revoke 
his  license.  Further,  let  all  building  superin- 
tendents be  skilled  and  licensed  officers  of  the 
city,  paid  by  the  owners  of  buildings  but 
responsible  to  the  city  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  under  their  charge.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  let  us  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  building  department  in  every  city  conspic- 
uously to  label  all  buildings  in  the  congested 
districts  and  all  buildings  everywhere  of  a 
semi-public  nature.  Suppose  they  be  marked 
**  fireproof,"  "ordinary,"  "dangerous."  It 
will,  in  the  first  place,  wake  up  the  departments 
to  considerable  alertness;  it  will  prevent 
impudent  or  ignorant  owners  from  exploiting 
fire-traps  as  "absolutely  fireproof"  hotels,  for 
instance;  and  besides,  if  a  man  about  to  build 
realizes  that  his  theatre  or  office-building  or 
whatever  it  may  be  will,  if  built  a  certain  way, 
be  labeled  "dangerous,"  he  will  think  it  over 
and  do  better,  even  though  the  law  may  not 
compel  him  to  do  so  in  that  particular  district. 

The  prospect  of  the  complete  devastation  of 
our  forests  is  bad,  but  the  contemplation  of 
the  danger  one  runs  of  being  one  of  the  7,000 
people  burned  every  year,  or  of  losing  every 
penny  in  a  fire,  is  worse,  and  it  behooves  all 
thinking  men  to  join  hands  in  this  movement 
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for  better  construction  of  buildings.  The 
individual  will  not  act  without  being  com- 
pelled to  by  the  community;  and  again  the 
community  will  not  pass  the  requisite  laws 
unless  urged  to  by  the  individuals,  at  least 


those  who  think  and  have  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  enough  at  heart  to  take  the  trouble  to 
express  themselves  and  to  add  force  to  the 
"urging"  that  is  now  being  done  in  every  city 
in  the  country.  F.  W.  F. 


LOWELL'S  "GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND" 


THE  Government  of  England,"  by 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Government  in  Harvard 
University,  has  conveniently  been  compared 
with  Mr.  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth;" 
for  he,  as  a  sympathetic  American  student,  has 
done  for  England  a  task  similar  to  the  task  that 
Mr.  Bryce,  as  a  sympathetic  Englishman,  did 
for  the  United  States.  He  gives  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader  the  best  presentation  yet  made  in 
popular  language  of  the  workings  of  the  British 
government,  and  much  pertinent  comment 
not  only  on  the  development  of  the  system 
itself  but  to  some  degree  also  on  its  possibili- 
ties. For  many  years  his  explanation  of  the 
intricacies  of  English  politics  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  unsurpassed. 

In  these  two  volumes  of  eleven  hundred 
pages,  he  explains  the  English  government  as 
it  works  to-day,  in  both  national  and  local  ways. 
To  this  purpose  he  holds,  as  the  needle  points 
to  the  north.  He  sets  forth,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  are  either  uninformed  or  insufficiently 
informed,  the  leading  principles  of  British 
rule,  and  takes  pains  to  write  always  plainly. 
From  the  opening  chapter,  an  introductory 
note  on  the  English  constitution,  to  the  final 
analysis  of  the  English  law  courts,  the  reader 
is  conducted,  so  to  speak,  through  a  great  and 
imposing  edifice  by  an  experienced  guide. 
The  course  is  along  the  main  corridors;  yet 
there  is  no  undue  haste  about  the  progress,  and 
by  the  very  holding  to  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  architectural  scheme  a  sound  basis 
is  laid  for  any  future  investigation. 

The  English  political  system  has  grown  up 
*'  by  a  continual  series  of  adaptations  to  existing 
needs,"  and  so  has  become,  on  the  whole, 
more  consistent  with  itself,  more  harmonious 
in  the  operation  of  its  parts,  than  any  other 
government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  living  organism 
that  is  here  treated  — an  organism  with  quaint 
survivals,  but,  by  and  large,  intensely  vital  and 
singularly  responsive  to  var3ring  needs. 


The  plan  of  the  work,  after  the  initial 
survey  of  the  constitution,  naturally  calls  first 
for  a  review  of  the  diminishing  part  played  by 
the  Crown.  Joined  to  this  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Cabmet, 
this  section  being  followed  by  chapters  on  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Ministers,  the  Executive 
Departments,  the  Treasury,  and  miscellaneous 
offices,  with  a  consideration  of  the  permanent 
civil  service  and  the  Ministers  and  the  civil 
service.  At  this  point  the  reader  is  prepared 
for  the  chapters  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  various  related  topics. 

All  these  chapters  constitute  that  division 
of  the  book  bearing  on  the  central  government 
of  England.  Next  comes  an  extremely  satis- 
factory study  of  the  English  party  system,  the 
fourteen  chapters  covering,  among  other  sub- 
jects, "  Party  and  the  Parliamentary  System," 
"Party  Organization  in  Parliament,"  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Caucus  —  The  Liberals 
and  the  Conservatives,"  "The  Strength  of 
Party  Ties,"  "Local  Political  Organizations," 
and  "The  Existing  Parties."  Other  divisions 
are  devoted  to  local  government,  education, 
the  Church,  the  Empire,  and  the  law  courts, 
the  second  volume  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion with  five  chapters  under  the  general 
head,  "Reflections." 

Of  these  miscellaneous  divisions,  while  each 
has  a  special  meaning,  that  of  most  signi- 
ficance to  Americans  is  "The  Empire," 
leading  up  to  the  desire  for  closer  union 
expressed  in  the  idea  of  imperial  federation. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lowell  shows  in  a  broad 
way  the  tasks  which  increasingly  tax  the 
powers  of   British  statesmanship. 

In  the  final  survey,  attention  is  dir^c^e^^ 
especially  to  society  in  England,  with  ref  ^^^^c< 
to  the  confluence  of  aristocracy  and  ^^^OoyoP^ 
and  to  the  notable  growth  of  P^^^^tv^yc; 
Paternal  legislation  is  referred  to  as  *'  ^^^^ 
even  grandmotherly";  and  he  enters     ^^X 
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brief  but  illuminating  criticism  of  the  modem 
tendency  to  magnify  eflSdency  as  compared 
with  abstract  principles.  Something  of  what 
he  says  may  be  quoted  as  applicable  to  the 
situation  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  on  the  other.  The  tendency  to  magnify 
efficiency,  he  remarks  — 

"  is  well,  but  like  all  good  things  it  may  be  over- 
done. Man  has  wrought  such  marvels  by  his 
growing  control  over  the  forces  of  nature  that  he 
tends  to  look  on  all  evils  as  curable  and  curable 
quickly.  The  modem  world  is  in  a  hurry.  Not 
only  does  it  measure  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of 
action  by  the  results,  but  it  wants  to  see  those 
results.  It  demands  of  men  and  of  policies  rapid 
success.  G)nversely,  it  is  not  content,  when  some- 
thing is  wrong,  to  see  whether  matters  will  not 


right  themsdves  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  or 
even  to  wait  until  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
studied.  It  seeks  an  immediate  remedy,  and  often 
grasps  at  the  first  plausible  suggestion.  Nor  does 
it  look  hr  ahead  for  the  signs  of  future  trouble, 
because  it  is  busy;  its  hands  are  filled  by  the  work 
of  the  day.  In  short,  the  world  is  prone  to  deal  only 
with  the  things  that  are  pressing  and  obvious,  and 
therefore  to  treat  sjrmptoms  rather  than  causes." 

This  extract  gives  a  hint  of  the  suggestiveness 
of  a  work  which  broadens  one's  knowledge 
and  healthfully  stimulates  thought.  But,  like 
Mr.  Bryce's  book,  it  is  informative  rather  than 
inspiring,  the  work  of  a  scholar  but  not  of  a 
man  of  unusual  imagination,  useful  without 
being  inspiring,  yet  a  satisfactory  book  on  one 
of  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  world. 


WHERE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FAILS 

HOW  COLLEGE  INFLUENCES  AND  THE  STRIVING  TO  PRODUCE 
THE     SUPERHUMAN      HAVE     HURT     SECONDARY     EDUCATION 

BY 

WILLIAM    McANDREW 


THE  high  schools  are  under  fire  just  now, 
subjected  to  a  criticism  more  continu- 
ous and  violent  than  in  the  seventies, 
when  the  courts  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  high  school  instruction  was  prac- 
tical and  necessary  for  the  public  at  large. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Cooley  then  declared 
in  a  famous  ruling  that  education  (not  merely 
rudimentary  instruction,  but  in  an  enlarged 
sense)  was  an  imix)rtant  practical  advantage 
to  be  supplied  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  thus 
fixing  the  democratic  function  of  such  schools. 
In  commenting  u|X)n  this  ruling,  Chancellor 
Payne  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  said  that 
while  '*the  college  is  rather  a  mediaeval  insti- 
tution, reflecting  the  opinions,  the  culture,  and 
the  needs  of  an  obsolete  state  of  society,  our 
high  schools  must  respond  quite  fully  to  the 
exigencies  of  modem  life  and  thought."  It 
is  now  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  persons  who 
will  deny  this  principle  of  secondary  education 
as  it  is  to  find  high  schools  that  really  carry  it 
out.  The  high  school  of  to-day  is  characterized 
as  antiquated,  gone  to  seed,  narrow,  illiberal, 
exclusive,  and  aristocratic.    This  is  the  identical 


criticism  of  Samuel  Adams's  time.  What  are 
the  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  this  charge  ? 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  college  influence. 
That  is  aristocratic.  "  The  function  of  the 
college  is  to  produce  a  small  and  highly  trained 
patriciate  —  an  aristocracy,  if  you  will  —  men 
of  high  breeding  and  supreme  attainments  who 
will  rise  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace," 
declares  your  college  professor.  The  college 
man,  he  says,  should  be  one  of  a  special  class. 
To  be  a  college  man  is  to  be  a  distinct  type. 

As  the  American  high  school  is  historically 
a  college  adjunct  and  not  a  superstructure  built 
on  the  common  schools,  its  spirit  is  naturally 
this  aristocratic  college  spirit.  The  teachers 
are  rarely  secured  by  promotion  from  the 
elementary  schools;  they  are  college  students 
fresh  from  the  university  atmosphere.  The 
course  of  study  is  not  a  continuation  of  the 
common-school  course;  it  comes  down  like  a 
stalactite  from  above.  The  questions  of  high- 
school  management  have  not  been,  "What are 
the  most  useful  ways  in  which  these  young 
people  can  spend  their  school  time?"  but, 
"What  do  the  college  examinations  require?" 
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These  policies  prevent  the  adaptation  of  high 
schools  to  the  many.  They  were  fair  enough 
in  the  beginning.  When  the  high  schools  were 
established  as  fitting  schools,  their  business  was 
to  fit.  You  could  choose  them  and  pay,  or 
leave  them  and  not  pay.  Your  tuition  was  an 
initiation  fee  into  a  "small  and  highly  trained 
patriciate  —  an  aristocracy,  if  you  will."  It 
was  none  of  the  public's  business  what  the 
course  of  study  was.  But  when  the  com- 
munities took  over  these  schools  and  paid  their 
expenses  from  the  public  funds  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  declared  the  rights  of 
all  the  children  to  attend,  the  old  defenses  of  a 
special  education  for  the  few  had  no  foun- 
dation in  right  or  reason.  That  educators 
continue  to  conduct  public  high  schools  in 
accordance  with  those  traditions  is  the  most 
frequent  charge  by  the  lay  press  just  now. 
The  apologies  uttered  by  the  high-school 
masters  for  clinging  to  obsolete  practises  con- 
stitute a  well-known  cycle  of  educational  cant. 

WHO   CAN   JUDGE   FITNESS? 

One  of  the  hardest  worked  phrases  of  this 
scholastic  parlance  is  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  So  accustomed  are  we  high-school 
folks  to  this  idea  that  it  never  occurs  to  us  to 
question  whether  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  apply 
it  to  high-school  students  at  all.  It  may  be 
the  law  of  plant  life,  of  animals  in  the  wild  state, 
of  business,  and  of  war;  but  to  religion,  govern- 
ment, philanthropy,  and  education  it  is 
inapplicable.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen 
the  elementary  schools  repudiate  it.  The  high 
school  and  college  are  the  only  educational 
grades  that  assume  as  a  high  duty  the  exclusion 
of  the  unfit.  Fancy  Christ,  or  Paul,  or  Froebel, 
or  Howard,  or  Wesley,  or  Wilberforce,  or 
Lincoln  confronted  with  this  tenet  so  common 
in  high-school  circles.  When  I  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  one  of  a  class  of  five,  the 
Commencement  orator  told  us  that  we  were  the 
wheat  from  which  the  chaff  had  been  winnowed 
away.  Some  of  this  chaff  run  that  town 
to-day,  and  do  it  well.  Last  week  I  heard,  at 
another  graduating  exercise,  a  speaker  compli- 
ment a  dozen  boys  because  they  were  the 
remnants  of  two  hundred  who  began  with 
them.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  school  board 
of  Coming,  N.  Y.,  it  was  decided  that  if  parents 
of  children  who  are  found  defective  in  sight  and 
hearing  did  not  immediately  take  steps  to 
remedy  the  trouble,  the  students  would  be 
expelled  from  schooL    We  cannot  easily  get 


rid  of  the  idea  that  education  is  a  privilege  for 
the  few.  Exclusion  from  school  either  by 
formal  act  or  by  indirection  is  still  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  exercise  of  the  high-school 
master's  prerogative. 

The  devices  to  exclude  the  unfit  are  many 
and  familiar.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
authorities  assert  that  entrance  to  high  school 
should  be  determined  by  an  examination  set 
to  high-school  standards.  In  may  communities 
a  boy  may  be  able  enough  to  be  counted  a 
graduate  of  a  grammar  school  but  not  to  be 
admitted  to  a  high  school.  Even  in  our  largest 
high  schools,  with  an  abundance  of  teachers  and 
the  possibility  of  variety  of  service,  we  have  not 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  willing  to  adjust 
that  service  to  the  ability  of  ordinary  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Our  pace  is  set  for  superior  children.  A 
favorite  cant  expression  of  ours  is  "upholding 
the  standard."  What  standard?  The  grade 
that  those  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  can  maintain?  Not  at  all.  The 
president  of  Harvard  says  that  "we  propose  to 
uphold  the  standard  and  to  uplift  the  secondary 
school  by  our  admission  examinations";  on  the 
next  day  the  principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  says  that  "the  boy  of  average  ability 
finds  himself  taxed  beyond  his  power."  For 
forty  years,  at  least,  we  have  been  following  this 
absurd  practice  of  the  unattainable  standard. 
I  was  never  able  to  reach  it  in  high  school  or 
college.  I  have  asked  hundreds  of  college 
men  about  their  experience  and  never  met  one 
who  said  that  he  had  been  given  work  that  he 
could  do  well.  We  set  the  mark  so  high  that 
we  don't  expect  it  to  be  hit,  but  we  will  accept 
60  per  cent,  of  what  we  ask.  This  practice 
of  discounting  complete  work  is  universal  in 
colleges  and  in  high  schools.  If  we  were  not  so 
accustomed  to  it,  we  would  regard  it  as  the 
device  of  a  diseased  mind.  It  is  a  system  of 
educating  men  and  women  not  to  desire  the 
best.  The  best  is  not  required.  We  teach 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  success. 

Another  favorite  theory  of  our  aristocracy 
is  that  we  high  school  people  train  the  leaders 
and  should  therefore  be  permitted  to  take 
money  from  all  the  taxpayers  for  the  education 
of  a  few.  The  men  whose  sons  drop  out  of 
high  schools  do  not  rally  enthusiastically  to 
this  war-cry.  Even  if  it  were  true,  the  leader- 
ship theory  doesn't  fit  into  democracy  very 
well.  But  is  it  true  that  we  make  leaders? 
Why   is  it  that  Beecher  was  rated  by   the 
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leadership  experts  thirty -fourth  in  his  class, 
while  number  one  became  an  inconsequential 
barber  ?  Why  is  it  that  Linnseus's  teacher  said 
that  he  was  unfit;  Darwin's,  that  he  was  dull; 
Seward's,  that  he  was  stupid;  Swift's,  that  he 
had  no  promise;  Wordsworth's,  that  he  was  a 
disappointment;  Sheridan's,  that  he  was  a 
defective;  Humboldt's,  that  he  lacked  ordinary 
intelligence;  Heine's,  that  he  was  a  dunce; 
Hegel's,  that  he  was  only  middling;  Byron's, 
that  he  belonged  at  the  tail;  Huxley's,  that  he 
was  notably  deficient;  Schiller's  that  he  showed 
no  proficiency;  Lowell's,  that  he  was  neglijgent; 
Goldsmith's,  that  he  could  not  learn;  Wagner's, 
that  he  was  a  mental  sloven;  Goethe's,  that  he 
was  unsatisfactory;  Emerson's,  that  he  was 
hopeless;  Pasteur's,  that  he  was  only  average; 
Thackeray's,  that  he  was  undistinguished; 
Gladstone's,  that  he  had  no  unusual  ability; 
Watt's,  that  he  lacked  the  qualities  of  success; 
Ibsen's,  that  he  belonged  in  the  lowest  grade; 
Curie's,  that  he  was  too  stupid  for  school? 
Mr.  E.  J.  Swift,  in  his  book  on  "Mind  in  the 
Making,"  gives  thirty  pages  of  eminent  leaders 
who  were  dubbed  failures  by  their  teachers. 

HONOR  GRADUATES  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  LEAD 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  been  proven 
that  those  who  excel  in  our  present  high-school 
courses  become  leaders  in  any  larger  proportion 
than  those  who  do  not.  In  the  two  towns  in 
which  I  have  lived  sufficiently  long  to  observe 
who  the  leaders  are  among  the  men  and  women, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  high-raters  or  even  the 
ordinary  high-school  graduates  outnumber 
the  non-graduates  in  leadership.  This  is 
remarkable  because  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  forty  years  for  the  children  of  "the  best 
people"  to  attend  the  public  high  school  in 
>  those  towns.  The  leadership  theory  lacks 
support  in  that  the  managers  of  high  schools 
omit  to  teach  leadership.  In  order  to  lead, 
must  not  one  be  inspired  with  a  consideration 
for  those  who  are  to  be  led?  The  yearly 
abandonment  of  so  many  high  school  students 
who  withdraw  from  school  makes  a  sorry  lesson 
in  leadership  for  those  who  remain.  All 
leadership  that  I  ever  studied  has  a  great  deal 
of  coaxing  and  winsomeness  in  it,  whether 
manly  or  womanly.  One  could  more  easily 
learn  driving  than  leading  in  high  schools. 
If  the  high  schools  are  teaching  leadership, 
IS  it  not  in  those  parts  of  the  boy's  doings  —  his 
games  and  his  clubs  —  which  are  not  our  chief 
business  at  all  ? 


Another  piece  of  cant  we  high-school  people 
utter  is  prattle  about  a  deep,  a  broad,  and  an 
accurate  scholarship  —  as  if  we  had  it  and  our 
students  were  getting  it  from  the  college-made 
curriculum  on  which  they  are  fed.  This  is  ' 
one  of  our  most  sacred  ideas.  Our  faith  in 
this  ideal  is  as  dear  as  a  good  man's  devotion 
to  his  mother.  But  if  you  put  by  your  emotion 
and  make  a  search  for  this  scholarship,  where 
is  it  ?  There  was  some  in  the  teaching  given 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  the  children  with 
him,  but  the  standard  high -school  curriculum 
to-day  forbids  the  exercise  of  diversity,  novelty,  y 
or  enthusiasm.  Without  enthusiasm  how  are 
you  going  to  have  depth  or  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship? Only  a  man  who  is  a  product  of  our 
education  would  call  by  the  name  of  scholar- 
ship the  paradigms,  grammatical  rules,  and 
lifeless  drill  that  constitute  so  much  of  high- 
school  courses  now.  To  call  it  scholarship 
is  cant  of  the  most  ftagrant  stripe. 

These  ideas  —  that  the  high  school  should 
continue  to  suckle  at  the  college  teat;  that  its 
purposes  should  reflect  the  aims  of  the 
university;  that  it  should  exclude  the  unfit; 
that  maintaining  high  standards  is  better  than 
educating  the  dull  and  the  ordinary;  that  its 
business  is  to  train  the  leaders  and  not  the  rank 
and  file;  that  it  is  especially  concerned  with 
scholarship  —  seem  to  me  the  persistence  of 
aristocratic  ideas  that  were  legally  nullified 
when  the  courts  established  the  right  of  the 
communities  to  tax  a;ll  the  p)eople  to  maintain 
secondary  education.  These  schools  should 
be  like  the  rivers  and" the  roads,  not  maintained 
for  private  yachts  and  automobiles  exclusively, 
but  even  for  oarsmen  and  jjedestrians.  All  the 
children  who  have  finished*  the  elementary 
schools  should  determine  the.  studies  and  the 
management  of  the  high  schools.  They  should 
not  be  ignored  in  favor  of  a  traditional, 
mediaeval  system.  A'  living  person,  not  a  K 
curriculum,  should  be  the  determining  factor.  / 
Judge  Draper  believes  that  American  high- 
school  procedure  is  "wasting  the  lives  of  the 
children"  and  that  "there  is  a  sad  lack  of 
definite  aim  and  purpose  about  it  all,  and  that 
our  educational  plans  do  not  rationally  meet 
our  conditions."  If  those  were  the  words  of  an 
enemy  of  higher  education  they  would  be 
serious;  but  as  the  deliberate  utterance  of 
an  ex-superintendent,  a  recent  University 
president,  and  the  present  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  New  York  state,  including  665 
public    high    schools,    they    are    singularly 
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momentous  and  solemn.  And  they  are  not 
unique.  They  merely  express  more  directly 
and  forcibly  what  is  current  public  opinion. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  again  at  a  period 
when  public  opinion  feels  about  us  as  Governor 
Adams  felt  regarding  the  academies  a  hundred 
years  ago:  that  "our  learning,  instruction,  and 
social  feelings  belong  to  the  few."  If  this  is 
correct,  if  it  is  a  true  diagnosis  to  attribute 
the  snobbery  of  learning  to  these  much  berated 
institutions  of  ours,  then  the  prescription  is  not 
very    hard  to  write. 

THE    WAY   OUT 

The  high  school  should  abandon  its  idea  of 
being  an  "institution"'  with  traditions,  cults, 
doctrines,  and  holier-than-thou  proclamations; 
it*  should  get  down  to  a  humble  endeavor  to^ 
serve  all  children.  It  should  cease  maintaining 
that  its  mental  food,  cut  and  dried  by  experts 
of  unproved  fitness  for  life  here  and  now,  is  the 
only  proper  nourishment  for  growing  boys  and 
girls.  It  should  study  the  real  world  about  us 
and  try  to  reproduce  the  best  of  it  under  the 
best  conditions  in  the  class  room.  There  are 
thousands  of  teachers  able  and  anxious  to  do 
this  if  the  debilitating  bonds  of  organization, 
uniformity,    and    system,    which    have    been 


perfected  by  education  in  the  past  generation, 
be  relaxed. 

We  see,  now,  an  almost  universal  discontent 
with  high-school  education,  simmering  in  the 
newspapers,  in  civic  clubs,  and  among  the  lay- 
men on  boards  of  education.  You  never  heard 
such  frequent  repetition  of  the  old  dictum  that 
the  schools  belong  to  the  people.  Are  the  high- 
school  men  going  to  uphold  "the  aristocracy 
of  learning,"  to  declaim  about  the  "maintenance 
of  standards,"  "the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
"the  training  of  leaders,"  and  "the  best 
interests  of  the  school"  (which  means  the 
master)  ?  If  so,  these  agitators  will  force 
from  without  their  new  reforms,  with  all  the 
old  familiar  spreading  of  the  notion  that  school 
teachers  are  opposed  to  progress,  unable  to  fit 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  in  general 
worthy  of  contempt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
high-school  men  are  wise,  they  will  admit  that 
times  have  changed  since  education  was 
standardized;  that  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  are  worth  some  kind  of  training  up  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  that  no 
one  in  the  world  is  more  desirous  than  the  high- 
school  masters  of  serving  those  children  with 
any  kind  of  training  that  public  sentiment 
desires  to  experiment  with. 


OUR   GOVERNMENT'S  WIDESPREAD 
SOCIALISTIC  ACTIVITIES 


BOTH    THE     NATION    AND    THE     CITIES     ARE     MAKING    THE 
MOST  GIGANTIC  STRIDES  IN  CONDUCTING  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

BY 

JOHN    MARTIN 

[Mr.  Martin  uses  the  word  socialism  in  Us  broad  sense  to  denote  a  wide  range  0}  activities  beyond 
those  that  pertain  to  the  individual — The  Editors.] 


DEMOCRACY  in  this  country  has  acted 
socialisticaliy  and  communistically 
to  a  degree  which  few  Americans 
realize.  From  early  days  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  poor  man  to  go  without  roads,  to  keep 
his  children  from  school,  to  poison  the  streams 
with  typhoid  germs,  to  carry  a  gun  and 
administer  his  own  justice,  or  to  sell  liquor  has 
been  restricted  for  the  common  gpod  by 
methods  which  are  socialistic.    Gradually  the 


practical  man,  heedless  of  theories,  faced 
by  new  problems,  has  adopted  in  America 
more  and  more  of  the  socialistic  method  until 
to-day  it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  local, 
state,  and  national  life. 

Besides    our    international    relations,     tV\e 
army,   the  navy,  and  courts  of  justice,    ^^^c 
National  Government  now  conducts  the  p^^^^^ 
office,    coinage,    regulation    of    the    curr^^\j 
and  note-issucy  ship-building,  ship-repaix-*^^^ 


>^S^' 
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and  its  own  banking.  It  lights  the  coast  and 
deepens  harbors  and  rivers  with  so  much 
national  benefit  that  a  strong  movement  is  on 
foot  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
in  making  a  waterway  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  still-water  route 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Recently  private  con- 
tractors broke  down  in  dredging  the  new 
channel  past  Sandy  Hook  in  New  York 
Harbor.  But  the  Government,  reckless  of 
the  musty  proofs  that  it  could  not  possibly 
manage  any  business  enterprise,  went  ahead 
with  the  work  itself;  and,  before  the  estimated 
time  had  elasped,  ocean  liners  traversed  the 
channel.  The  National  Government,  further- 
more, carries  on  and  publishes  its  own 
researches  in  geology,  meteorology,  statistics, 
zoology,  and  geography.  Every  one  of  these 
functions,  including  those  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  courts  of  justice,  was  in  some  countries 
at  one  time  left  to  private  enterprise  and  was 
financed  by  individual  investments. 

In  the  states  and  cities,  the  making,  sweep- 
ing, lighting,  and  repairing  of  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges,  sewerage  systems  in  all  their 
complexity,  museums,  parks,  art  galleries, 
libraries,  concert  halls,  markets,  fire  engines, 
ferries,  public  baths,  harbors,  piers,  wharves, 
docks,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools,  and 
universities,  have  all  been  brought  under 
collective  management.  New  York  state  is 
enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  cost  of 
$101,000,000,  chiefly  at  the  behest  of  business 
men  of  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  while 
Illinois  is  considering  a  similar  scheme  for 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  for  recouping  the  cost  out  of  the 
water-power  developed. 

In  addition  to  direct  supersession  of  private 
enterprise,  some  states  now  register,  inspect, 
and  control  many  industrial  functions;  in 
addition  to  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
electors,  they  register  lawyers,  notaries,  news- 
paper proprietors,  brewers,  bankers,  captains, 
mates,  doctors,  cabmen,  hawkers,  pawn- 
brokers, distillers,  nurses,  game-dealers, 
insurance  companies,  friendly  societies, 
endowed  charities,  corporations,  lands,  houses, 
deeds,  dogs,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  trade- 
marks, patents,  lodging  houses,  saloons, 
theatres,  music  halls,  places  of  worship, 
schools,  and  dancmg  rooms.  Nor  is  this 
registration  a  mere  form.  Many  of  the  fore- 
going are  also  inspected  and  criticized,  as 
are   steam   railroads,   street   railways,   ships, 


mines,  factories,  canal  boats,  public  con- 
veyances, fisheries,  slaughter-houses,  dairies, 
mUk-shops,  bakeries,  domestic  workshops, 
gas  metres,  explosive  works,  and  lodging 
houses.  In  some  states,  for  many  of  the 
larger  industrial  operations,  there  are  pre- 
scribed the  age  of  the  worker,  the  hours  of 
work,  the  amount  of  air,  light,  heat,  lavatory 
acconunodatioo,  holidays,  and  meal  times; 
where,  when,  and  how  wages  shall  be  paid; 
how  machinery,  mines  and  quarries  shall  be 
fenced  and  guarded.  On  every  side  the 
individual  capitalist  and  the  corporation  are 
being  registered,  inspected,  controlled,  pre- 
paratory to  being  eventually  superseded  by 
the  community. 

SOCIALISM  FOR  THE   FARMER 

In  few  of  our  larger  activities  are  socialistic 
methods  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  industries 
related  to  agriculture.  The  farming  class 
constitutes  the  largest  body  of  voters  in 
America,  and  industrially  their  work  is  the 
most  important.  For  aiding  them  in  their 
labors,  a  perfection  of  communism  has  been 
attained  of  which  few  Americans  are  aware. 
Whatever  puzzling  emergency  confronts  the 
farmer,  he  can  summon  expert  aid  to  give 
him  all  that  science  and  experience  can  furnish 
to  enable  him  to  meet  it.  The  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the 
State  Department,  stands  ready  to  show  him 
what  crops  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them, 
what  animals  to  breed  and  how  to  breed  and 
tend  them,  what  trees  to  plant  and  how  to 
care  for  them,  how  to  produce  the  best  butter 
and  cheese  and  the  way  to  market  them. 
This  paternalistic  department  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of 
sorghum,  a  crop  now  worth  $40,000,000  a 
year;  Durum  wheat,  worth  $10,000,000 
annually;  alfalfa,  one  of  our  most  important 
crops;  the  navel  orange,  worth  many  break- 
fast foods;  Japanese  rice  and  bamboo;  the 
Corsican  citron;  the  Indian  mango;  the 
Bohemian  horse-radish;  the  German  brew 
barleys;  Spanish  almonds;  French  prunes; 
Chinese  mustard,  and  Egyptian  cotton.  In 
three  years,  four  thousand  novehies  have 
been  brought  to  this  unsuspecting  land  by  a 
socialistic  department.  During  last  year, 
laboratories  were  established  at  Baltimore 
and  at  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  any 
consignment  of  seed  or  grain,  and  an  agent 
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will  be  stationed  at  foreign  ports  to  examine 
cargoes  on  their  arrival  from  this  country. 
Also  outside  of  the  United  States  exploration 
work  is  carried  on.  This  has  recently  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  a  seedless  hardy  per- 
simmon, a  hardy  wild  apricot,  a  new  hardy 
peach,  soft-shelled  walnuts,  varieties  of 
Chinese  grapes,  and  edible  fruited  hawthome, 
and  edible  kernelled  apricots  —  to  mention 
only  a  few  aliens  which  are  being  naturalized. 

The  best  known  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  which  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  federal  and  state,  have  done,  is 
in  overcoming  the  destructive  pests  and 
diseases  which  are  constantly  threatening  our 
plants  and  trees.  The  ravages  of  the  boll- 
weevil  in  the  cotton  of  the  South  have  been 
materially  lessened  by  the  recommended  use 
of  early-maturing,  short-season  varieties.  Iowa 
in  1903  was  alarmed  by  the  yearly  falling  off 
in  its  corn  crop  to  figures  far  below  normal. 
Professor  Holden,  of  the  State  Bureau,  by 
means  of  exhaustive  investigations,  traced 
the  evil  to  inferior  seed;  and  careful  selection 
of  seed-corn  soon  restored  the  normal  yield. 
The  eradication  of  the  little-peach  disease  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  and  the  peach-blight 
in  California,  the  checking  of  bitter-rot  in 
the  apple,  and  the  brown-rot  diseases  of  peaches 
and  other  stone-fruits  are  but  a  few  of  the 
countless  achievements  effected  along  these 
lines. 

Not  many  states  but  have  felt  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  work  of  the  department's 
representatives.  Dr.  Knapp  brought  great 
prosperity  to  certain  parts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  through  a  new  kind  of  rice  farming 
which  he  developed.  Professor  BoUey  has 
virtually  eradicated  oat-smut  in  Wisconsin, 
a  pest  which  was  costing  that  state  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Professor  Babcock  dis- 
covered a  simple  appliance  for  gauging 
accurately  the  richness  of  milk,  which  has  been 
invaluable  in  putting  the  dairy  upon  a  sound 
economic  basis.  With  a  true  socialistic  spirit, 
Professor  Babcock  refused  to  have  this  test 
patented,  so  it  remained  only  another  of  the 
aids  which  a  communistic  department  has 
given  free  to  the  American  fanner. 

SOCIALISTIC  RECLAMATION  WORK 

In  the  great  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West, 
where  the  farmer  is  faced  by  the  necessity  of 
diverting  water  from  the  streams  in  order  to 
irrigate  his  fields,  water  rights  are  of  equal 


importance  with  land  claims.  During  the 
early  days,  individualistic  competition  for 
water  rights  was  the  rule,  but  this  practice  was 
so  fruitful  of  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  and  so 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  that  state  after  state 
adopted  collectivist  principles  in  determining 
water  distribution. 

Colorado  was  the  pioneer  state  in  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  water  by  public  oflScials, 
the  state  engineer  being  the  head  of  the  system. 
The  state  is  divided  into  districts,  each  watered 
by  its  own  streams.  State  officials  measure 
the  stream,  gauge  the  supply,  and  act  as  an 
earthly  providence  to  the  farmers.  The 
commissioner  of  a  district  receives  each 
morning  by  telephone  a  statement  of  the 
river  under  his  control,  and  is  then  prepared 
to  go  over  the  stream,  regulating  the  head- 
gates  of  the  ditches  as  may  be  necessary  and 
giving  orders  to  the  ditch  managers. 

Wyoming  and  Nebraska  maintain  a  similar 
system  for  the  control  and  apportionment  of 
water  rights.  Since  1903,  the  state  engineer 
of  Idaho  has  had  supervision  over  the  acquire- 
ment of  rights,  and  in  the  same  year  Utah 
put  into  use  a  complete  scheme  for  the  control 
of  the  waters  of  the  state,  their  measure- 
ment, apportionment,  and  appropriation. 
North  and  South  Dakota  followed  suit  in 
1905,  declaring  all  water  from  sources  not 
navigable  to  be  the  property  of  the  state. 
About  the  same  time  the  territorial  engineer 
of  Oklahoma  was  authorized  to  refuse  appli- 
cations for  water  rights  upon  sufficient  grounds. 

In  these  Western  states,  it  is  required  that 
the  plans  of  any  company  which  proposes  to 
construct  large  irrigation  works  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  state  engineer  of  the  irri- 
gation board,  and  all  expenditures  approved. 
At  every  stage,  the  cost  is  corrected  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers,  who  will  be  required, 
in  taking  up  a  perpetual  water  right,  to  repay 
the  corporation  whatever  amount  they  have 
expended  in  nine  annual  installments,  plus 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  With  such  supervision 
and  minimizing  of  profits,  private  capital  has 
not  been  eager  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
little  by  little  the  essential  principles  of  Ameri- 
canized socialism  have  been  pressed  into  use, 
and  the  powers  of  government  have  been 
invoked  to  make  the  desert  available  to  man. 
The  Reclamation  Act,  passed  in  1902,  pro- 
vided for  the  collective  construction  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  of  vast  engineering  works 
for  the  reclamation  of  desert  lands.    As  a 
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result  of  this  Act,  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 
have  been  transformed.  The  Roosevelt  Dam 
now  being  built  in  Arizona  will  create  a  lake 
twenty-five  miles  long,  and  will  bring  into 
cultivation  200,000  acres  of  land.  The  Govern- 
ment has  itself  manufactured  the  cement  and 
sawed  the  timber  used  in  its  construction. 
In  Wyoming  the  highest  dam  in  the  worid  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  in  Colorado  a  river 
is  being  diverted  by  means  of  a  six-mile  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  of  solid  rock.  The 
mammoth  Laguna  Dam,  which  controls  the 
Colorado  River;  a  huge  earth  dam  in  South 
Dakota,  with  a  ditch  140  miles  long,  the  size 
of  a  ship  canal;  a  unique  system  of  pumps  on 
floating  barges  in  North  Dakota,  which  lift 
water  directly  from  the  Missouri  River  — 
these  are  but  a  few  notable  features  of  the 
work  now  in  progress. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  com- 
pleted works  included  enough  canals  to 
stretch  from  Washington  to  Omaha  —  some 
of  them  carrying  whole  rivers  —  tunnels  aggre- 
gating eleven  miles  in  length,  ninety-four 
large  structures  (such  as  dams),  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  wagon  road,  over  seven 
hundred  miles  of  telephones,  many  cement 
and  sawmills,  and  the  topographic  survey 
of  an  area  greater  than  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  Reclamation  Service  is 
operating  nine  locomotives  and  223  cars, 
upon  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad,  and  five 
electric  light  plants  which  it  constructed.  As 
a  result  of  this  woik,  ten  thousand  people 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  desert. 

The  construction  now  under  way  will  serve 
to  irrigate  1,598,000  acres,  and  the  projects 
planned  will  add  3,270,000  acres  more.  Of 
the  projects  already  approved,  the  approxi- 
mate total  cost  is  $97,000,000.  Yet  so  fertile 
is  the  irrigated  soil  that  two  crops  will  almost 
pay  the  total  cost  of  the  irrigation  system. 
An  accurate  account  is  kept  of  all  expenses 
from  the  time  that  an  irrigation  project  is 
undertaken.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
each  acre  irrigated  is  assessed  a  pro  rata  of 
the  total  cost,  and  this  the  settler  must  pay  in 
ten  annual  installments,  without  interest. 
This  money  is  returned  to  the  Reclamation 
Fund  to  be  used  over  again. 

Before  long,  600,000  farms,  the  homes  for 
3,000,000  people,  will  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert.  As  town  populations  are 
more  than  double  the  population  of  their 
supporting  farm  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 


10,000,000  people  will  presently  be  occupying 
these  reclaimed  lands.  The  construction  by 
a  government  of  such  a  vast  water  system,  to 
be  sold  piecemeal  to  thousands  of  farmers, 
and  the  continued  ownership  of  the  main 
works,  with  guaranteed  water  rights  to  each 
lessee  and  strict  enforcement  of  regulations 
upon  the  cooperative  associations  of  water 
users,  constitutes  perhaps  the  widest  applica- 
tion of  practical  socialism  on  American  soil. 

SOCIALISM  IN  THE  SWAMPS 

Not  content  with  this  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment in  the  arid  West,  the  Government  has 
entered  upon  a  campaign  for  the  reclamation 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  upon  similar 
principles.  An  Act  authorizing  this  new 
undertaking  has  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  a  National  Drainage  Congress  has  been 
held.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
and  reported  most  favorably  upon  it. 

The  project  is  gigantic.  There  are  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
77,000,000  acres  that  can  be  reclaimed 
and  made  fit  for  cultivation  by  ordinary 
engineering  skill.  Were  it  possible  to  collect 
them  into  one  body,  it  would  make  an  empire 
as  large  as  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  It  would  cover  the  New  England 
states,  New  York,  and  the  northern  half  of 
New  Jersey,  and  would  provide  homes  for  a 
host  of  people  equal  to  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Since  most  of  the  undrained  swamp  land 
is  of  trifling  value,  each  state  will  doubtless 
be  obliged  to  acquire,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  such  land  as  it  desires 
Federal  aid  in  draining.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  net  value,  which  the  drainage  projects 
will  add  to  the  land,  accrue  to  the  whole  state, 
and  the  subsidising  of  private  landowners 
by  the  Federal  Government  be  avoided. 

SOCIALISM  IN  THE  FOREST 

Quite  as  interesting  as  Uncle  Sam's  projects 
to  secure  new  advantages  for  his  people,  are 
his  paternalistic  efforts  to  conserve  those 
natural  resources  which  are  threatened  through 
individualistic  exploitation.  He  owns  and 
operates  a  forest  estate  of  fabulous  value, 
"in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,"  as  an 
official  report  phrases  it.  Embracing  about 
150,000,000  acres,  it  is  larger  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland^  GreecCi 
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Switzerland,  Belgium,  Servia,  Denmark,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Iceland,  or  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
whole  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  West 
Virginia.  By  the  application  of  successful 
business  methods  to  the  working  of  this  estate, 
the  gross  receipts  derived  from  it  have  been 
increased  from  $25,431  in  1902  to  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  1906.  By  protecting  the  forests 
against  fire,  by  permitting  the  cutting  of  ripe 
timber  under  strict  regulation,  and  by  planting 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  yield  of 
the  forest  is  ever  increased  and  the  threatening 
lumber  famine  postponed.  The  communistic 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  management  of  the  Government's 
forest  reserves.  It  cooperates  with  various 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  study  of  their  forest 
resources  and  the  elaboration  of  plans  for 
developing  and  protecting  these  resources. 
At  present  forestry  is  being  applied  upon  a 
million  acres  of  private  woodland  under 
plans  prepared  during  the  past  four  years  by 
the  Forest  Service.  During  one  year  this 
active  bureau  has  examined,  in  twenty-five 
different  states,  timber  tracts  aggregating 
2,000,228  acres.  It  cooperates  with  railroads 
in  investigating  the  present  tie  supply,  the 
possibilities  of  planting  trees  for  ties,  and 
methods  for  prolonging  the  life  of  ties.  Private 
lumbermen  have  been  shown  by  the  results 
of  the  bureau's  studies  how  to  economize  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  timber,  and 
how  to  increase  the  turpentine  flow  in  pines. 

Nine  states  have  forest  reservations.  New 
York  leads  with  a  forest  area  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres.  Governor  Hughes  recom- 
mends its  extension  and  the  replanting  of 
spruce  and  pine  upon  a  large  scale. 

In  1906,  a  charge  for  grazing  in  the  forests 
was  first  established,  to  succeed  the  ix)licy 
of  free  grazing.  This  was  a  most  important 
step  in  the  preservation  of  our  national 
resources.  Its  logical  outcome  is  seen  in 
several  states,  including  Texas,  Wyoming, 
and  Washington,  which  have  adopted  a 
system  of  leasing  state  lands  suitable  for 
grazing.  From  this  means  alone  Texas 
derived  in  1902  a  revenue  of  $457,656.  The 
federal  Public  Lands  Commission  reported 
in  favor  of  extending  this  leasing  system  to 
all  the  300  million  acres  of  public  grazing 
land,  which  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  This  recommendation 
is  prompted  by  the  abuses  of  the  present 
pernicious  system  of  free  grazing,  from  which 


naturally  and  inevitably,  overstocking  results  in 
the  consequent  ruin  of  millions  of  acres.  The 
once  free  and  open  range  of  the  West  will  soon 
be  held  in  trust  by  a  beneficent  national 
government  and  managed  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  —  its  owners  —  although  the 
thriving  cattle-kings  demand  to  be  let  alone. 

SOCIALISM  IN  OUR  COLONIES 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  manifesting  strong  socialistic  ten- 
dencies merely  in  matters  domestic.  Abroad 
and  in  his  colonial  dependencies,  he  has  been 
even  more  radical  along  the  same  lines,  as 
is  abundantly  shown  in  the  Philippines, 
Panama,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  proved  his 
ability  to  construct  and  operate  telegraph, 
cable,  telephone,  railroad,  and  steamship 
lines  with  business  efficiency.  And  by  the 
maintenance  of  cold-storage  plants,  hospitals, 
etc.,  he  has  demonstrated  his  belief  that  he 
owes  a  debt  of  social  service  to  his  citizens 
outside  the  States. 

The  United  States  Government  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  longest  and  most  intricate 
commercial  cable  and  telegraph  systems  in 
the  world  —  the  Washington- Alaskan  system, 
which  joins  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  in  general  with  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Alaskan  Coast,  the  Yukon  valley, 
and  the  region  around  the  Bering  Straits. 
This  Government  cable  would  reach  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  Irish  Coast,  and  the 
land  lines  would  stretch  from  Washington  to 
Mexico.  The  Federal  Government  built  the 
northern  part  of  this  line  through  a  wilderness, 
wild  and  trackless,  and  laid  down  the  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  cable  between  Sitka  and  Seattle 
more  cheaply  than  any  of  the  commercial 
cables  were  established  by  private  capital. 
When  this  cable  was  ground  in  two  by  ice- 
bergs, the  gap  was  bridged  by  a  wireless 
SA'stem  which  is  at  present  the  only  one  of  its 
l&nd,  operated  as  a  part  of  a  telegraph  system 
and  engaged  in  commercial  business.  After 
three  years  of  operation,  this  cable  line  is 
worth  more  than  the  United  States  paid  for  it ; 
the  business  done  over  it  for  commercial  firms 
amounts  to  $200,000  a  year;  the  rates  are 
lower  than  those  charged  by  any  private 
company;  and  no  error  has  yet  been  charged 
in  any  of  the  multiform  commercial  codes  used. 

Neither  arctic  cold  nor  tropic  heat  can 
check  Uncle  Sam's  activities.  Amid  the 
Alaskan    snows    he    published    dail^     ^^-^^^ss. 
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bulletins  containing  the  cable  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  for  his  servants  in  torrid 
Manila  he  built  a  Philippine  Simla.  After 
exploring  the  mountains  and  discovering  the 
site  of  Baguio,  he  staked  out  a  township, 
sold  the  lots  at  auction,  and  expended  the 
receipts  in  beautifying  the  resort. 

Cable  and  telegraph  lines  have  also  been 
officially  built  and  operated  in  the  Philippines. 
One  section  was  put  through  a  piece  of  country 
so  difficult  to  traverse  that  every  pioneer 
lineman  who  made  the  round  had  to  be 
carried  to  a  hospital.  At  present,  6,322 
miles  of  land  lines  and  1,437  "liles  of  cable, 
besides  twenty-four  telephone  systems,  are 
operated  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  at 
rates  which  are  fixed  according  to  the  postal 
system,  irrespective  of  distances. 

In  Porto  Rico,  the  Government  is  operating 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  so  profitably 
that  a  few  months  ago  the  price  of  telegrams 
was  reduced.  The  smallest  towns  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  Islands  are  connected 
with  telegraph  stations  by  the  telephone. 

In  the  Philippines,  every  post-office  is  a 
postal  savings-bank.  Deposits,  however,  large 
or  small,  are  received  at  these  banks  and 
may  be  withdrawn  from  any  other  Govern- 
ment bank.  Not  content  with  thus  providing 
for  the  inhabitants,  Uncle  Sam,  a  foster- 
father  to  the  Philippines,  conducts  in  the 
Islands  thirteen  official  slaughter-houses 
according  to  up-to-date  sanitary  methods,  and 
controls  a  cold-storage  industry  in  Manila 
which  is  an  economic  revelation.  By  selling 
distilled  water  and  ice  guaranteed  to  be  pure, 
the  Government  adds  greatly  to  its  earnings. 
In  1906,  the  net  profits  from  the  ice  works 
paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant. 

In  Manila,  Government  tenements  are 
rented  to  working  men,  and  outside  the  city 
there  are  tenants  on  Government  farms,  and 
trading  stores  in  many  of  the  islands,  besides 
Government  sawmills  and  peripatetic  libraries. 
The  Government  itself  publishes  a  newspaper 
and  a  popular  and  scientific  monthly  magazine. 

SOCIALISM   IN     HE  CANAL   ZONE 

In  the  constructioii*t)f  the  Panama  Canal 
—  a  work  unprecedented  in  magnitude  and 
imequaled  in  difficulty  —  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  again  borrowed  from 
socialism.  This  undertaking,  including  sani- 
tation, the  expenses  of  the  zone  government, 
and  the  re-equipment  of  the  Panama  railroad. 


will  cost  nearly  three  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  its  complete  organization  is  socialistic* 
The  directing  board  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  its  members 
are  salaried  by  the  nation  and  responsible  to 
the  nation.  Its  personnel  is  as  follows: 
three  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  United  States 
Navy;  a  medical  officer  of  the  army  and  two 
civilians.  Included  in  the  industrial  regi- 
ments under  those  men,  there  were  on  June 
30,  1907,  24,446  men  —  skilled  and  unskilled, 
American,  West  Indian,  and  European,  all 
brought  together  under  great  difficulties.  The 
climate  of  the  zone  made  their  care  a  matter 
of  first  importance.  With  this  in  view,  the 
unhealthy  conditions  have  been  energetically 
and  scientifically  overcome  by  draining  and 
clearing,  by  the  extermination  of  the  malarial 
mosquito,  and  by  the  paving  of  streets  and 
the  construction  of  waterworks  and  sewer 
systems  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

With  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
employees  in  mind,  four  club-houses  have 
been  built,  and  are  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. A  chapel  has  been  erected,  besides 
three  other  two-story  structures  suitable  for 
religious  services,  the  upper  floors  of  which 
are  fitted  up  as  lodge-rooms  for  the  various 
orders  and  societies  found  among  the 
employees.  The  construction  work  of  the 
commission  includes  also  bachelor  and  family 
quarters,  barracks,  bath-houses,  cook-sheds 
and  kitchens,  hospitals,  office-buildings,  a 
large  hotel,  a  machine  and  car-repair  shed, 
an  engine-house,  shops,  commissaries,  sanitary 
store-houses,  fire-department  buildings,  jails, 
post-offices,  and  fumigation  houses. 

The  eight-hour  law  is  applied  to  American 
labor,  and  it  is  thus  protected  from  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  overwork  in  the  tropics.  The 
attitude  toward  the  workmen  of  a  Government 
department,  working  under  public  observation, 
is  exemplified  by  the  invitation  extended  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  to  other  labor  representatives, 
to  visit  the  zone,  examine  the  treatment  of  the 
workman,  criticize  freely,  and  recommend 
improvements. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  the  Isthmus, 
the  Federal  Government  owns  and  operates 
a  steamship  line  between  New  York  City  and 
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Panama,  which  consists  of  five  passenger 
steamships,  fitted  with  electric  lights  and ' 
wireless  telegraphy.  EflBcient  management  of 
this  line  resulted  in  an  increase  in  freight 
earnings  from  $788,000  in  1904  to  over 
$1,000,000  in  1905.  In  1906,  despite  the 
lowering  of  passenger  and  freight  rates,  the 
total  earnings  increased  to  $1,347,012.  These 
steamers  load  and  unload  at  Government 
docks,  whose  handling  facilities  are  not 
excelled  in  speed  and  economy  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  Panama  Railroad,  which 
connects  Panama  and  Colon  and  distributes 
the  steamer  freight  along  the  work,  was 
operated  by  the  Government  so  advantage- 
ously that  its  earnings  in  1906  showed  a  14 
per  cent,  increase. 

Collective  ownership  and  control  under  a 
democratic  government  have  never  been  tried 
before  on  so  vast  an  industrial  enterprise. 

CONSULS  AS   SOCIALISTIC   SERVANTS 

The  Consular  Service  is  a  socialistic  organi- 
zation, with  officers  in  every  important  city 
of  the  globe,  which  serves  as  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  States.  The 
fimctions  of  consuls  have  been  very  much 
extended  within  recent  years.  Their  present 
duties  consist  in  enlightening  the  people  in 
their  districts  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of 
American  products,  and  in  encouraging  and 
facilitating  the  importation  of  such  products 
into  their  districts.  Possible  buyers  are 
invited  to  visit  the  consulates  and  examine 
the  catalogues  and  samples  of  American  goods 
kept  there  for  inspection.  And  American 
trade  journals  are  usually  kept  on  file  by  the 
consul  for  the  use  of  foreign  buyers.  Further, 
each  consul  is  required  to  furnish  commercial 
information  for  official  publication  in  America. 
Daily  and  monthly  bulletins,  issued  free  with 
Uncle  Sam's  usual  communistic  generosity, 
keep  manufacturers  informed  of  the  opening 
for  their  goods  abroad.  Each  consul  is,  in 
effect,  a  trade  drummer,  maintained  by  the 
community  for  community  advantage.  It  is 
his  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  home 
manufacturers  any  opportunity  to  supply 
machinery,  electric  power-plant  equipment, 
motor  boats,  automobiles,  etc.  Only  recently 
he  has  been  instructed  to  furnish  systematized 
lists  of  the  merchants  in  his  district  who  handle 
or  might  be  induced  to  handle  American 
goods.  This  information  is  indexed  and 
filed  and,  when  complete,  will  constitute  a 


business  directory  covering  the  world  in  every 
line  of  industry.  Such  a  work  could  only 
be  consummated  through  a  strong  Govern- 
ment bureau.  For  this  work  the  nation 
cooperatively  provides,  because  the  nation 
collectively  benefits. 

SOCIALISM  IN   PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

In  respect  to  the  outright  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  it  is  the  muni- 
cipality rather  than  the  state  or  nation  which 
has  been  most  active.  Municipal  socialism 
is  growing  apace.  From  1800  to  1900,  public 
waterworks  in  the  United  States  developed 
in  round  numbers  from  6  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  only  nine  are  now 
dependent  on  private  companies  for  their 
water-supply.  Some  of  the  belated  nine 
appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  changing  to 
municipal  ownership,  and  in  practically  all 
of  them  an  agitation  for  such  a  change  is  in 
progress.  Of  the  thirty-eight  cities  with  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000,  only  eight 
have  private  ownership.  Of  these.  New 
Orleans  will  soon  take  over  its  waterworks, 
and  Omaha  is  hesitating  only  over  the  question 
of  price.  Of  the  thirteen  largest  cities,  only 
San  Francisco,  which  ranked  ninth  before 
the  earthquake,  has  a  private  supply. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  gas  has  not 
been  tried  on  quite  so  considerable  a  scale. 
Still,  the  growth  has  recently  been  rapid. 
Whereas  in  1890  there  were  only  nine  municipal 
gas  plants  in  the  United  States,  there  are  now 
twenty-five,  not  to  mention  eighty-four  small 
places  selling  acetylene,  gasolene,  and  natural 
gas.  The  largest  municipal  plants  are  at 
Holyoke,  Duluth,  Richmond,  and  Wheeling. 
Thirty  smaller  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  possess  municipal  gas  works. 

Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the  recent 
development  of  municipal  electric-light  plants. 
Of  the  plants  that  were  started  prior  to  1899, 
only  11.4  per  cent,  were  municipal,  while 
27.8  per  cent,  of  the  stations  opened  from 
1896  to  1902  were  of  this  kind.  Seven  large 
cities  —  Chicago,  Detr^^*^  '  Allegheny,  Colum- 
bus, Seattle,  Grand  Ra^iJs,  Nashville  —  have 
municipal  electric-light  plants.  In  the  smaller 
cities,  where  the  profits  of  over-capitalization 
have  been  less  tempting  to  financiers,  muni- 
cipal ownership  is  most  extensive.  Altogether, 
no  less  than  1,055  places  in  the  United 
States  practise  this  bit  of  municipal  socialism^ 
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In  all  these  cases,  on  the  word  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
the  municipal  plants  for  providing  water, 
gas,  and  electricity  have  done  far  better  for 
the  tax-payer  and  consumer  than  the  private 
plants  in  anything  like  the  same  situation. 
Prices  have  been  lowered  and  the  plants  paid 
for  largely  out  of  the  earnings. 

SOCIALISM  IN  NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

There  are  in  the  United  States  many  strong 
socialistic  tendencies  which  have  not  as  yet 
assumed  very  tangible  shape,  but  which  con- 
tain the  germs  of  pronounced  socialism. 
The  attempts  at  railroad  regulation,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1906  would  seem 
to  lead  eventually  to  public  ownership.  The 
factory  acts,  child-labor  laws,  ten-hour  and 
eight-hour  laws  arc  all  significant  as  showing 
the  trend  of  national  activity.  The  remedies 
which  are  proposed  for  the  sickness  which 
became  acute  last  October  in  the  financial 
panic  involve,  nearly  all  of  them,  a  wide 
extension  of  collective  or  socialistic  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
bill  of  grievances  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
prays  for  Federal  regulation  in  many  of  the 
most  important  concerns  of  labor.  And  the 
new  charity,  in  its  programme  as  voiced  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  organized  charity,  places  its 
hope  in  nothing  else  than  an  Americanized 
socialism.  Recognizing  that  poverty  is  not 
due  to  the  individual,  but  to  social  neglect 
and  economic  maladjustments,  the  new  charity 
is  fighting  for  tenement-house  laws,  child- 
labor  laws,  control  of  corjx)rations  through 
public-utilities  commissions,  sweat-shop  regu- 
lation, and  the  forfeiture  of  some  anti-social 
sources  of  income. 

President  Roosevelt  denounces  Socialism  in 
one  paragraph  of  a  message  to  Congress,  and 
recommends  in  a  following  paragraph  the 
extension  of  such  socialistic  activities  as  the 
national  ownershij)  and  operation  of  forest 
reserves  and  the  collective  reclamation  of 
swamp  and  arid  lands.  Secretary  Taft  scorn- 
fully condemns  Socialism  in  a  sjK'ech  one 
night,  and  the  next  day  recommends  that 
Congress  shall  build  a  second  line  of  steamers 
owned  and  operated  on  socialistic  principles. 
A  Western  publicist  declares  Socialists  fit  only 
for  the  gallows,  and  proceeds  to  extol  the 
features  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  which 
are  borrowed  from  Socialism. 


So  far  are  theory  and  action  divorced,  that 
we  can  picture  a  city  alderman  lauding  private 
enterprise  and  the  source  of  American  great- 
ness, and  denouncing  collective  enterprise 
as  impossible.  And  yet,  he  walks  down  a 
city  street,  which  the  city  sweepers  are  cleaning 
and  the  city  repairers  improving,  to  the  city 
subway  by  which  he  reaches  his  office  in  the 
City  Hall.  There  he  washes  his  hands  in  city 
water,  and  runs  the  waste  into  a  city  sewer. 
He  turns  on  the  city  electric  light,  and  reads 
the  mail  which  national  departments  have 
brought  him  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
glows  with  pride  as  he  reads  how  gallantly 
his  national  army  has  subdued  some  Indians, 
and  how  cleverly  his  national  navy  has  rounded 
Cape  Horn.  From  his  city  newspaper,  the 
City  Record,  he  discovers  that  a  meeting  held 
the  night  before  has  decided  to  interfere 
socialistically  with  the  outrageous  capitalist 
management  of  the  street  cars.  Before  long, 
perhaps,  his  children  come  in  from  the  city 
school,  where  they  have  had  a  school  meal  at 
cost  price,  to  tell  him  that  they  are  going  to 
play  that  afternoon  in  the  city  playgrounds, 
and  that  his  wife  wishes  him  to  call  her  up  on 
the  cooperative  telephone  to  set  an  hour  for 
their  walk  in  the  city  park  before  taking  the 
city  ferry  to  the  city  swimming-baths.  They 
all  want  him  to  take  them  later  to  hear  the 
city  band,  though  the  lads  would  prefer  to 
put  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  city  gymnasium, 
and  the  girls  at  the  city  library. 

But  the  alderman  can  do  none  of  these 
things,  for  he  has  engaged  to  give  an  address 
on  "Socialism  —  Un-American  and  Danger- 
ous'* at  the  State  University,  of  whose  presi- 
dent, a  state  official,  he  intends  to  inquire  how 
the  eldest  of  his  sons  can  prepare  himself  for 
the  socialistic  Arid  Land  Reclamation  Service, 
and  to  find  out  at  the  same  time  what  courses 
of  study  should  be  followed  by  his  other  two 
sons,  one  desirous  of  joining  the  socialistic 
Panama  Canal  work,  and  the  other  destined 
for  the  National  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Thus  engrossed,  he  sends  the  children  away 
after  giving  them  some  money,  coined  by  a 
national  department,  with  which  to  buy  on 
the  way  home  some  meat  and  groceries  which 
have  been  socialistically  insjjected  and  guar- 
anteed, while  he  goes  to  the  hotel,  which 
is  socialistically  licensed,  and  drinks  a  bottle 
of  wine  that  has  been  socialistically  tested  for 
jHirity.  And  then  he  feels  properly  primed  to 
denounce  "that  foreign  product  —  Socialism." 


HOW  THE  AEROPLANE    LOOKS,    HOW  IT    MOVES. 

HOW  IT  IS  BUILT  AN  I  >  MANAHED^GOVERNMENTS 
^J^  GETTING    READY    FOR   POSSrBLE    AIR    BATTLES 

—  THE    GREAT     ZEPPELIN     WAR     BALLOON      AS 

LONG  AS  AN  OCEAN  LINER— OUR  AERIAL  EXPERI- 
MENT  STATION  ^INSIDE    AN    AIRSHIP   SHOP —  UNKNOWN  THINGS   ABOUT   THE 
AIR  ^POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  FUTURE  IN  FLIGHT.  IN  FREIGHT,  AND  IN  TRAVEL 


FREDERICK  TODD 


A  PUFF  of  white  smoke,  a  rapid-tirc 
splutter  from  an  eight-cylinder  gaso- 
lene motor,  a  whirr  of  propeller 
blades  in  the  air,  and  the  white  aeroplane  on 
the  country  race  track  starts  gracefully  for- 
wardj  gaining  speed  as  it  glifics  through  the 
dusk.  Suddenly  it  lifts  and  takes  a  curving 
upward  flight,  this  strange  creation  of  tnuslin, 
light  wood  strips,  and  cross  wires;  and  then 
it  comes  sailing  over  head  and  continues  a  sway- 
ing, swooping,  uncertain  flight  down  the  valley. 


A  little  group  of  [jeople  in  the  centre  of  the 
race  track  raise  a  shouL  A  fiozen  men  stantl- 
ing  two  by  two  with  watches  in  their  hands 
at  distances  down  the  track  also  shout-  Then 
comes  a  chorus  from  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
along  the  railroad  embankment  on  the  hillside. 
Even  the  ] portly  old  gentleman  with  snowy 
hair  and  beard,  who  has  been  watching  with 
his  wife,  puts  dignity  aside,  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  waves  his  arms.  The  flying  machine 
keeps  its  tlight  down  the  valley  for  more  than 


THE  "JUNE  BUG"  AND  AERONAITTS  WHO  WATCHED  ITS  FLIGHT  AT  HAMMONDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

From  left  to  right  they  iire  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  who  has  made  surcrssful  flights  in  secret;  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr- 
CurtLss  of  the  aerial  exp4rriment  stjitian;  Mn  Charles  A.  M^nlcy  who  collsihorated  with  the  late  Professor  Langley;  Lieu- 
tenant Self  ridge,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy;  and  Ntr.  A.  R.  Hawley,  acting  president  of  the  Aero  Club:  the  photo- 
graph was  made  at  Hammondsport  when  the  /un#  Bug  made  its  fit^l  long  public  flight 
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HHyiVA   I- ARM  AN'  I\  HIS  AEROPLANE 

It  was  only  the  trial  of  a  hastily  built  experi- 
mental machine  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man 
who  had  never  before  been  up  in  the  air  for 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  seconds  in  all  his  !if<,\ 
iL  docs  not  compare  with  the  twenty- four  mile 
trip  made  by  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  in 
Ohio  three  years  before,  but  that  was  made  in 
secret;  it    is    like    the    awkward,    tumbling 


SANT<iS-|>UMtJN'r  JX  TKK  t.AU  oi'    HIS  "HJKU  CJJ-  ^REV  * 

atteray^ts  of  a  young  robin,  compared  with 
the  better  steadied  flights  of  Mr.  A,  W,  Herring, 
among  the  hills  back  of  the  Hudson  River, 
where  he  has  ridden  twenty-one  miles,  also 
in  secret.  It  was  not  as  notable  as  the  six- 
teen and  twenty  minute  flights  of  Farman 
and  Dclagrange,  which  Europe's  champion 
aviators,    made    in     public.       But     it    was 


SU  iJELAiiRANtih  KKADV  Tu  bUAR 
The  curve  of  ihc  under  surface  of  the  a<?ropJanc  "  wing*'  b  plainly  shown 
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THE  GASTAMBlDE-MKXtiJN  MONO  PLANK 
French  engintx'rs  are  trying  lo  perfect  at^roplanes  vdih  ^^^r^gsonasmgJe  plane,  afUT  ihr  lyi^c  Pmfrsaar  Lungk'y  invcrilcd 


THE  TRIAL  FLUiHT 
The  monoplanes  fly  but^  so  far,  have  shown  unsteadiness  and  liability  to  turn  over  in  flight 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MArillNE  AFTER  A  SOMERSAl'LT  IX  TMK  A[ 
Experts  in  flying  heiicvc  thai  after  exjierimcnts  have   evolved  a  lielltT  arrangement  i>f  litil  and  rudder,  and  more  is 
known  of  atrial  dynamics,  the  monoplane  will  become  a  practical  fljing  machine 


i 
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liiii  A^rniNKi'ir;  ii\s  motor 

Tbii  b  Owr  TUfflor  mrtH  <ijL5cd  tn  Frcmth  tlylnK^cnachinei,    The  de^-dop- 
tntni  of  ga&  enginta  muHc  the  airopbnc  ix»dble 


THR  \T>IS1\  MOTOR 
Another  ly prof  Fn^orh  gsu^ikne  ^hkicip^    In  America  tbe  Wrightt  ind 
Mf.  Hemng  drsiifrirtl  tKeir  nwn  mot  on 


Sticks;  while  the  strange  paraphernalia  of 
evcr>^  kind  of  flying  machine  hangs  or  lies 
evtTv^vhere  alx>ut.  You  feel  at  first  as  if 
you  had  stepped  into  the  (Joor  of  a  castle  in 
Spain,  you  who  have  just  come  up  on  a  sleeping 
car  from  New  York.  It  takc5  some  time  to 
regain  your  sense  of  reality.  But  the  workmen 
talk  about  fitting  ball-bearings  U]x>n  the  crank- 
shafi    of    I  his    ^Vliri^ible"    (they    never     add 


** balloon")  or  say  that  there  is  too  much 
pilch  to  ihe  blade  of  that  airship  propelleTj 
or  argue  over  the  best  way  to  make  the  light 
steel  braces  hold  together  llic  wood  strips  in 
the  tail  of  an  aeroplane.  And  so  you  get 
back  to  realities  and  find  that  you  are  in  a 
country  town  in  the  United  States  —  and 
have    merely   walkcil    into   a    tlyiRg-niachinc 


FOHTV  HORSK  Pt>WKR  ^ERUt  QAS  MOTOR 

Thli    ii    All    Amprkon    fof*v    horw-pftwef  mntor  f*ii  imjfinF.  HiiiJt  nt 

BinunfjiidipiHt  br  C&ptJtm  T.  S.  Bititlwfn*!  miHtJirr  dirigible  biiiloon 


WILLIAMS    HELlCOrrERE    AT     HAM- 
MDNDSPORT.    N.  Y 


OTTO  LILIKNTHAL  AXD  HIS  GLIDING  KITE 
His  i*x[w.'rimL'nts  in  balandfig  and  gliding  cwHril  alU'hlion  among  scientific  aeroplane  invcTitors  (n  the  rnvessity  «f 
practif al  knowledge  of  these  things  before  ii  successful  ilying  machine  could  be  designed.     He  was  kiljed  while  praclising, 
but  Mr.  Herring  And  the  Wrights  followed  his  example  in  first  conslnicting  ffUder^  thai  were  steady,  and  then  attaching 
motors   and   pmpellers 


about  it  J  as  bigger  and  bigger  it  came  onward 
unlit  it  was  right  over  them.  It  was  as  if  the 
Mijureiania's  swelling  underhulk  were  swinging 
above  them.  Although  lighter  than  the  air- 
space it  Jills,  the  gasbag  of  Germany's    war 


ballooa  is  a  huge  thing  to  look  at,  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  with  the  beam  of  an 
ocean  liner.  Whirling  propellers  flash  in 
rows  along  the  sides,  and  susj>ended  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bellying  aerostat  are  cabin  and 


t/K-     ALl  \\N1»KR  GRAHAM  ttELL^S  TETRAHEURAL  Ul:  i  t^Tl  RE 

This  k  the  Bctl  glider  being  tested  on  ik  tlnnt.     By  atti^ching  rudders  and  mcttors  Dr.  Bell  believes  he  will  make  un 

groplAjje  that  will   fly  at  a  slow  ipecd  and  be  iteadier  in  Kusts  of  wind  th»n  any  other  design  of  flying  machmc 
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TIIE  Zr-PPELTN  AIRSmP  SAILING  0\TR  "LAKE  CONSTANCE 
Thh  diri^ilik*  balltt^xi  tonskt?  of  a  rtm-  uf  <in*iniiry  nmriJ  lialtoous  wit^  a  slilT  slryrturr  built  ar<mnel  them-     The  trjachiiie 
b  mtendcd  to  be  jusl  light  (rrnaxit^h  to  balance  gmvity*     \\ilh  j:«>wt^rful  engines  and  systems  of  side  planes  it  is  profK^lled 
ft>rvk*arTd,  point ing  upward  or  downward  at  the  command  of  the  lielnnsman.      It  h  radically  different  from  the  Firnch 
dirigible  balUrjons  and  combines  thf  aenDiilanc  and  the  acn^stwt 


brkigc  and  afterdcck  joined  together  with 
narruw  gangways^  all  securely  railed  and  parU}' 
enclosc^d  in  canvas.  Back  and  forth  along 
the  airy  structure  a  dozen  men  are  moving, 
With  glass:.s  they  can  be  seen  hauling  at  ropes 
to  set  at  different  angles  the  flat  wings  thai 
extend  from  the  sides  of  the  balloon's  kxly 
at    some   distance   above   their   heads.     But 


InTcmor  of  thp  flying  mafKine  (hat  has  proved   bey^md  dout^t   Ihc 
pCiCtkftblUtjr  of  Alirul  onvigniion  upon  n  Ini-gc  scale 


for  the  most  part  it  is  evident  that  rudders  and 
steadying  planes  move  in  continuous  obtxrience 
to  the  wheel  of  a  helmsman. 

And  thus  the  big  battleship  of  the  air  movtxl 
on  across  the  valley  and  pa.sscxl  up  over  the 
tops  of  a  range  of  mounlains  to  the  eastward, 
continuing  its  wonderful  maiden  voyage  over 
:he  German-Swiss  frontier,  and  kee])ing  the 
telegraph  wires  and  ocean  cables  of  the  world 
bus\'  for  twxlve  hours,  as  it  appeared  over  town 
after  town  within  the  German  boundary  on 
its  way  from  Lake  Constance  lo  Fritderichs- 
haven;  and  then  sailed  over  the  Swiss  Alps 
lo  show  itself  over  Genevai  with  its  thousands 
of   tourists   from    everywhere. 

It  was  not  only  the  rude  peasants  in  the 
forests  and  villages  and  the  Swiss  shepherds 
that  were  filled  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  the 
monster  airship.  There  were  men  in  European 
capitals  J  ministers  of  war,  who  had  known 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  successfully  launched 
at  some  time  and  had  been  trying  to  prepare 
for  it,  but  who  that  day  had  it  brought  shaqjly 
home  to  them  that  the  airship  had  arrivt^d  and 
that  I  he  nations  must  get  ready  for  possible 
aerial  %varfare. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  SKY  BATTLES 

The  long  discussion  at  the  last  Hague 
Conference,  as  to  how  the  laws  of  war  shall 
govern  living- machines,  is  not  the  only  sign  that 
all  military  powers  have  seen  the  airship  coming* 
They  have  been  all  astir  about  it,  mostly  uLm 


"LA  VHJ.F  d€  PARIS" 
One."  of  the  French  Govertimenrs  diri^ble  hallo^m* 


secret.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  they  have 
spent  miilions  of  dollars  in  experiments  during 
the  past  yean  The  same  cable  that  announceti 
the  Zeppelin  triumph  told  how  a  German 
dirigible  had  collapsed  over  one  of  the  inland 
forests.  Nobody  had  heard  of  that  balloon 
before »   or   knew   what    it    was  doing   there* 


England  has  estabhshed  a  closely  guarded 
camp  for  aerial  experiments  among  the 
lonely  fastnesses  of  the  (jrampian  Hills, 
in  Scotland.  Likely  enough  Germany  has 
done  the  same  thing  in  ihe  depths  of  the 
foresU  Russia  is  building  four  big  balloons, 
Sweden,    Italy,    Denmark,   Spain>  even   little 
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*^XULL1  SECUxNDUS"  ABOVE  ST  PAUL'S.  LONDON 
NuiH  SxHmtui,   the    Ehglkh    airship    of   vtsir,    vmA   ciiuffht    in   ,\ 
high  wind  amL  wits  savi^  from  dcBtTurlJoii  ocily  by  quickly  rijTJinc 
the'  B^ia  hug  anil  cnUrip>tnR;  it 

Greece,  have  their  miliiary  oflicers  at  work 
and  watching.  For  three  years  it  has  been 
known  to  the  Wrights  and  to  Mr,  Herring 
that  highly  trained  experts  were  quietly  watch- 


Im  /^iVN^t  ll'c  rrenth  rniliury  tlirigiUc  bjnUtxTO,  was  hlnwn  awi^y  in 
n  s^orm  in  apilr  of  itac  oforta  of  itii  military  gunrcls  tossivp  il 


TilE  GERMAN  MILITARY  BALLOON  OF  VON   PARSJJAL 
The  dforts  of  its  inventor  have  been  put  forth  to  design  a  dirigible  balloon  that  needs  no  stiffening  frame  of  w 


CArrMN  T,  S,  BALDWIN  ON  THE 'CALIFORNIA  ARROW" 

C^iptaln  Baldwin   has  liuiJl  a  n^-tcmt  dirigihle  biillaofi  for  tbt  \.\  S, 

( 'lovtrnrnrnl 

ing  them  here,  France ^  the  firsL  home  of 
aerial  navigation,  is  building  more  great  sharp- 
noscd  balloons  and  keeping  a  dose  watch  how 
the  aeroplanes  are  progressing.  Germany  has, 
in  her  thoroughgoing  waVj  detailed  a  corps 
of  military  engineers  who  are  to  start  from  the 


M.  DFXAr.RAM.JSlK  THE  CAR  OF  *'LA%1LLE   de   PARIS'* 
llie  French  miiri|c7  tiallomi»  an  nil    miKh  laniur  ihjAii   any  Ijiiilt  »a 
W  ^  --5?'*  far  in  (be  Unilcd  Sliites 

beginnm^Siid    rerliscover   the   laws    of     air 
d3'namics, 

A  war  automobile  with  rapid  fire  gun  to 
shoot  upwarrl  is  already  built.  England^ s 
lumbering  balloon^  NtilJi  SecunduSf  sailed 
into  London  last  summer  at  a  fast  clip.     Men 


^^       wit  J 


T KE  ILL-FA Tli IJ  C A 1. 1 E  *  t J< M  \   M ■  '  ■  >  J  l v  ■    l  r \  1 N  ^  1 U £  A  U 1 R 1 U lU L E  U A L LUUN 

Tlti*  ftciik  dirigiibk  Julfo^ia  coibpaeJ  on  its  fir vl  irjp  an>\  eamc  <lp\Ta        Mr.  C,  O.  Jnrie*  Infpwrlinif  fbt  ft^.*  h.T.g  n{  ihe  F<^f«<rrdiif  al  KiiiB^ 
with  lis  cTrw*    Though  lotie  were  baj'j'  hurt  no  one  was  killed  mnnl^EKjrt.  X.  V.    The  (j^Uooa  S;ii  lietrn  fiMed  wiTb  uir 


R^\\~r^~^^^J5?: 


CAR  OF  THE  FREXCH  MILITARY  BALLOON,  "LA  REPUBLIQUE^ 

1  a  iXQTm  las 
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with  powerful  field  glasses  have  from  distant 
hills  watched  the  apparently  successful  flights, 
above  that  secret  camp  in  Scotland  ^  of  an 
aeroplane  shaped  like  a  huge  butterfiy.  The 
English  are  also  said  to  have  found  a  gasolene 
motor  that  uses  up  the  heat  of  its  explosions 
and  thus  does  not  need  cooling.  Men  who 
study  the  subject  know  what  these  things  mean, 
And  our  own  Government  has  not  neglected 
to  keep  watch  of  these  goings  on.  We,  too, 
saw  the  airship  coming,  Brigadier-General 
Allen  arranged  a  bureau  of  aeronautics  as  a 
part  of  the  Signal  Service,  Out  at  Fort  Omaha 
they  have  been  trying  the  dirigible  balloon. 
By  a  friendly  arrangement,  one  young  engineer 
is  at  Hammondsporl  working  with  the  Aerial 
Exf>eriment  Association  in  trying  aeroplanes* 
Another  officer  has  been  in  Europe  taking 
balloon  trips  and  interesting  himself  in  the 
things  that  Zeppelin,  Von  Parsefal,  and  the 
French  military  engineers  are  doing, 

THE   FORTHCOMING  GOVERNMENT   TEST 

But  to  bring  things  to  a  point  and  to  get 
something  done  at  home  our  Government 
called  upon  American  inventors  outside  the 
army.  It  advertised  for  bids  to  furnish  flying 
machines,  and  forty  hopeful  Americans 
responded.  But  Uncle  Sam  wants  machines 
that  will  really  fly  when  he  wants  them  to  do 
sOi  and  he  has  fixed  the  stiffest  kind  of  a  test 
for  them,  and  then  put  it  in  the  conditions 
that  every  would-be  seller  must  deposit  one* 
tenth  of  the  amount  that  he  asks  for^  as  a 
forfeit  in  case  his  apparatus  should  not  meet 
this  test.  Three  men  have  taken  him  at  his 
word.  Captain  T.  S.  Baldwin,  a  veteran 
balloonist^  who  built  and  sailed  the  Cali- 
fornia Arrow ^  contracted  to  deliver  a  dirigible 
balloon  for  $6,700.  The  Wrights  agreed  to 
sell  one  of  their  aeroplanes  for  $20,000*  Mr, 
A,  M*  Herring  of  New  York  deposited  his 
$2,000  as  a  guarantee  that  he  would  furnish 
an  aeroplane  for  $20,000,  All  these  flying 
machines  must,  under  forfeit  of  the  deposits, 
rise  from  the  parade  ground  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  carrying  two  men  and  gasolene  enough 
for  a  trip  of  125  miles.  They  must  fly  over 
the  woods  and  the  Potomac  near  the  fort  for 
a  full  hour  and  then  return  to  the  parade 
ground  and  land  without  breaking  anytbing. 
The  aeroplanes  must  make  a  speed  of  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour  or  be  rejected.  They  must  fly 
at  forty  miles  an  hour  to  get  the  full  contract 
price;  and  iheie  are  premiums  for  the  inventors 


if  they  exceed  this  speed.  Any  aeroplane  to 
meet  this  test  must  give  proof  that  it  can  do  as 
well  as  Zeppelin's  ship.  And  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  give  $kooo,ooo  for  more  airships 
to  be  used  in  coast  defense,  * 

THE   AEROPLANE   AS  IT  NOW  IS 

1 1  is  probable  that  the  casual  observer 
watching  the  Government  aeroplanes  in 
practice  flights  will  find  no  great  difference 
between  them.  All  of  the  heavier-than-air 
flying  machines  that  have  remained  more  than 
a  few  seconds  in  air  have  grown  out  of  one 
American  gliding  kite.  It  is  therefore  possible 
to  describe  the  typical  aeroplane  of  1908  pretty 
accurately* 

The  typical  aeroplane  is  an  exceedingly 
light  framework  of  ihin  wood  strips  with 
varnished  silk  stretched  tight  over  the  top 
and  the  bottom,  making  two  long,  narrow 
kites,  held  nearly  level,  one  over  the  other. 
This  structure  is  mounted  across  a  short  chassis 
with  bicycle  wheels,  so  that  when  the  vehicle 
moves  the  kites  come  on  edgewise,  like  knife 
blades,  into  the  air.  Upon  the  stiff  frame  of 
the  chassis  are  the  seat  for  passengers,  the 
motorSj  and  the  shafts  of  the  propellers  which 
are  whirled  in  the  rear.  Rudders  are  either 
at  the  front  or  the  rear  of  the  chassis*  When 
the  engine  is  set  going  and  the  propellers 
thrust  the  aeroplane  ahead,  it  runs  on  the 
ground  on  its  wheels  until  it  gathers  such 
speed  that  the  kites,  tilted  just  a  little  at  the 
front,  take  the  air  and  rise.  Somewhere,  front 
or  rear,  is  a  flat  broad  plane  that  causes  the 
aeroplane  to  rise  or  to  dip  when  hinged  at 
angles.  Swinging  from  side  to  side  in  the  rear 
is  a  rudder  or  two  that  the  aviator  uses  to  turn 
his  machine  in  its  course.  There  may  be  a 
tail  to  steady  the  flight.  Either  by  small 
hinging  planes  at  the  sides,  or  by  making  the 
outer  rear  comers  of  the  kites  flexible  so  that 
they  bend  up  or  down,  up  on  one  side,  down 
on  the  other,  the  kite  structure  can  be  made 
to  lean  when  rounding  turns,  and  to  come  to  a 
level  when  the  machine  tips  for  any  reason. 
All  these  devices  are  worked  by  wires  from  a 
wheel,  by  levers,  or  by  other  controlling 
mechanism  at  the  aviator's  seat.  The  control 
of  the  motor  is  also  under  his  hand* 

The  Government  aeroplanes  are  finished 
macbines.  Every  piece  of  material  in  them 
has  been  shaped  after  calculation  of  weight 
and  strength*  The  small  parts  are  designed 
so  as  to  be  inlexchangeable.    The  fabric  of 
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the  wings  may  be  rolled  up,  and  the  frame- 
work, made  in  sections,  taken  apart.  Hollow 
steel  joints  that  screw  or  bolt  together  make 
it  rigid  when  assembled  again. 

The  wings  of  an  aeroplane  are  things  of 
beauty.  Narrow,  carefully  curved,  and  tapered 
ribs  of  hickorv'  are  sewed  into  the  silk  so  that 
they  are  covered  as  if  in  the  border  of  a  hem- 
stitched handkerchief.  The  fabric  also  rounds 
the  strip  at  the  front  edge.  It  is  stretched 
tight  as  a  board  and  then  varnished  with  a 
guncotton  mixture  that  hardens  like  a  thin 
film  of  celluloid.  The  curving  ribs  impart  a 
concave  shape  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
great  wings.  Through  the  translucent  silk, 
the  fine  ribs  show  like  the  veins  in  a  dragon- 
fly's wing.  But  there  is  more  than  beauty 
in  the  shapes.  The  surface  curving  of  an 
aeroplane  wing  is  all  in  all.  Know  the  right 
curve  and  your  machine  will  fly. 

To  explain  why  the  shapes  of  supporting 
wings  in  aeroplanes  and  of  the  blades  of  aerial 
propellers  mean  so  much  is  to  bring  up  the 
whole  fascinating  new  science  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  air,  which  made  the  flying  machine 
possible. 

Take  a  down  feather  and  flip  it  from  the 
thumb  as  a  boy  shoots  a  marble.  If  the 
thumb  springs  quickly  enough  the  feather 
will  shoot  away  for  four  inches,  then  spring 
back  two.  It  has  followed  the  movements  of 
a  little  mass  of  air  that  was  thrown  by  the 
thumb,  was  stopped  by  the  air  in  front  of  it, 
and  sprung  back  by  the  air's  perfect  elasticity 
under  pressure.  The  wonderful  quality  of 
viscosity  in  the  air  is  shown  when  a  loco- 
motive sends  rings  of  smoke  from  its  stack. 
The  air  rolls  upon  itself,  cohering  and  passing 
through  other  air  with  very  little  friction. 
Throw  a  feather  into  the  whirl  of  an  elec- 
tric fan.  It  will  at  times  sail  through  the 
blades,  go  on  for  a  few  inches,  then  whirl  back 
through  the  centre,  zigzag  about,  and  finally 
strike  the  straight  way  onward.  The  air 
masses  have  been  in  a  turmoil  as  momentum 
and  elasticity  and  viscosity  took  part  in  their 
direction.  Take  a  card  and  let  it  slide 
obliquely  from  the  hand.  It  will  invariably 
turn  over  and  over  backward.  Laws  not  now 
understood  in  their  completeness  govern  this 
motion  through  the  changing  of  pressures  on 
different  parts  of  the  surface  as  it  strikes  the 
air  obliquely  at  different  angles. 

The  wing  of  the  aeroplane,  slightly  inclined, 
strikes  the  air  in  its  swift  onward  rush  and 


forces  it  downward.  But  the  air  does  nol 
move  quickly.  It  is  inert,  inclined  to  sta) 
together  in  masses  and  flow  evenly,  and  the 
oblique  wing  is  also  rarifying  the  air  abovej 
so  that  there  is  more  pressure  below  than  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wing.  There  comes 
a  point,  as  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane  increases^ 
where  the  weight  of  the  machine  cannot  make 
the  air  move  quickly  enough,  and  where  i1 
cannot  sink  in  its  flight. 

The  air,  however,  does  not  press  up  equallj 
on  the  wing.  The  front  surface  of  the  plane 
strikes  it  downward,  and  it  has  taken  a  down- 
ward direction  when  the  back  surfaces  arrive 
Here  is  where  the  curved  surfaces  come  in, 
Long  experimentation  with  differently  shaped 
wings,  at  different  speeds  and  different  angles 
has  taught,  to  some  degree  of  exactness,  what 
curves  should  be  given  to  supporting  planes 
The  narrow  wings  and  the  propeller  blades 
have  been  found  to  be  most  efficient. 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  MADE  THE  AIRSHIP  POSSIBU 

The  creation  of  the  airship  has  been  th< 
work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  a  group  o: 
men  who  for  the  most  part  worked  far  apar 
and  independently  but  sometimes  together 
and  always,  whether  they  intended  it  or  not 
toward  the  common  result.  One  found  ou 
this  necessar\'  fact.  Another  managed  to  d< 
that  essential  thing.  A  third  added  somethinj 
from  his  own  genius  to  the  accomplishment 
of  both.  A  scientist  experimented,  analysed 
classified  a  mass  of  detailed  facts,  and  formu 
latcd  the  laws  of  the  dynamics  of  the  air.  / 
clever  engineer  discovered  nearly  all  the  samt 
things  and  was  using  them,  piecemeal,  in  hi 
work.  The  two  compared  notes  and  wen 
both  helped  by  an  interchange  of  point  of  view 
A  German  poet-engineer  went  out  with  ai 
experimental  pair  of  wings  and  learned  ho? 
to  get  the  feeling  of  what  these  other  men  hat 
put  down  upon  paper.  He  gave  his  life  to  th( 
attempt  to  learn  how  to  fly.  The  aeroplam 
inventors  gave  ideas  to  the  dirigible  ballooi 
enthusiasts,  and  vice  versa.  The  airship  gre\ 
out  of  the  combined  efforts  of  scientists 
engineers,  practical  mechanics,  unclassifia 
geniuses. 

Renard,  French  army  engineer,  built  ; 
dirigible  in  1884  that  only  Zeppelin's  ha 
improved  upon,  save  in  the  matter  of  the  ga 
motor,  which  has  only  lately  been  perfectec 
Maxim  constructed  a  monster  aeroplane  thj 
showed  others    what    not  to  do.     The  lat 
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Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  of 
New  York,  both  studied  the  dynamics  of  the 
air.  Otto  Lilienthal,  a  German,  showed  how 
important  it  is  to  know  something  about 
balancing  and  actual  flight  before  going  ahead 
to  build  an  aeroplane.  Octave  Chanute,  an 
American,  went  on  with  Lilienthal's  work  when 
he  was  killed,  and  later  put  his  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  who  had  been  building  bicycles 
and  later  took  up  the  aeroplane.  They  went 
on  and  learned  more.  Herring  went  over  the 
whole  ground,  having  become  enamored  with 
the  idea  of  the  flying  machine  when  a  boy. 
He  took  an  engineering  course  with  the  aero- 
plane in  mind,  built  cycle  gas  motors  to  start 
with,  and  later  founded  a  paying  technical 
magazine  to  finance  his  flying-machine  work. 
There  was  not  any  light  gas  engine,  scarcely 
a  good  heavy  one.  Both  Herring  and  the 
Wrights  designed  their  own.  The  Wrights 
out  in  Ohio  and  at  Kitty  Hawk,  on  the  Carolina 
coast,  tried  gliding  kites,  as  Lilienthal  had  done 
to  get  the  knack  of  flying.  Herring  did  the 
same  secretly  within  a  few  miles  of  New  York. 

Thus  America  gave  the  world  the  aeroplane, 
helped  somewhat  by  Europe. 

And  while  other  men  were  working  with 
imitations  of  the  Renard  dirigible  balloon 
(its  shape,  fin-like  wings,  and  the  air-bag 
inside  that  is  blown  full  or  emptied  from  the 
car  suggesting  at  once  the  anatomy  of  a  fish) 
Count  Zeppelin,  a  German,  built  a  stiff  frame 
structure  around  a  row  of  ordinary  balloons, 
gave  it  the  shape  of  an  ocean  liner,  built 
underneath  this  strong  hulk  a  spacious  deck 
and  cabin  upon  which  a  searchlight  and 
wireless  apparatus  can  be  carried,  and  sailed 
on  a  real  sky  voyage  in  a  veritable  airship  that 
is  more  wonderful  to  see  than  any  airship 
ever  pictured  in  imagination.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  airship  up  to  this  time. 

WORKING  FOR  TUE   PERFECT  MACHINE 

These  men  created  the  fl)dng  machine  of 
1908.  Who  will  make  the  machine  of  1918? 
The  electric  dynamo  was  a  crude  little  machine 
in  1880.  Now  Niagara  is  harnessed,  whole 
cities  are  lighted,  and  wireless  messages  cross 
the  ocean. 

In  France,  where  the  flying  machine  origin- 
ated, a  score  of  able  men  are  at  work.  The 
machines  that  Santos-Dumont,  Farman,  and 
Delagrange  have  flown  are  all  copies  of  our 


aeroplane  of  1908.  But  Ferber,  Vuia,  Bleriot, 
Voisin,  Esnault-Pelterie,  the  builders  of  the 
Gastambide-Mengin  machine,  de  la  Vaulx, 
Bertin,  Cornu,  and  others  are  trying  other 
types.  We  have  two  utterly  unlike  flying 
machines  to-day.  There  are  possibilities  in 
other  types  of  aeroplanes  than  the  one  we  have, 
machines  that  will  have  their  special  uses. 

There  is  the  helicoptfere,  in  which  a  pro- 
peller is  expected  to  lift  the  machine  right  into 
air  without  any  necessity  of  speeding  as 
aeroplanes  must.  Cornu  in  France,  and 
Williams  and  Kimball  in  America,  one  an 
electrical  engineer,  the  other  ^  manufacturer 
of  typewriters,  are  working  on  this  idea. 
Great  freakish  things  with  flapping  wings 
called  omithoptferes,  machines  that  wave  them- 
selves through  the  air  as  a  fish  swims,  gyro- 
planes, apparatus  with  planes  moving  flat  down- 
ward and  coming  up  edgewise  on  belts  —  all 
these  ideas  are  in  process  of  trial,  and  any  of 
them,  because  of  some  peculiarity  of  flight, 
may  be  safe  in  storms  or  able  to  hover,  or  to 
fly  at  heights,  and  may  furnish  the  features  of 
the  best  aeroplane  of  1918.  Bleriot  leads  half 
a  dozen  serious  workers  in  trying  the  mono- 
plane, either  like  Langley's  or  shaped  like 
birds  and  insects.  These  have  so  far  been 
unsteady  and  more  than  likely  to  turn  somer- 
saults in  the  air,  but  they  may  become  the 
best  type  when  men  really  know  something 
about  flying.  And  there  are  combinations  of 
dirigible  balloon  and  aeroplane,  and  of  aero- 
plane and  helicoptfere  to  be  tried  And  who 
knows  what  Zeppelin  will  still  do? 

THE   AERIAL  EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

In  America  we  have  the  Aerial  Experiment 
Association  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  already  become  as  famous  for  airships  as 
it  used  to  be  for  native  wines,  and  it  is  a  centre 
for  the  exchange  of  aeronautical  ideas.  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  has  built  up  a  honeycomb  structure 
of  tetrahalral  cells  which  he  believes  will  be 
the  supporting  apparatus  of  an  aeroplane 
that  will  lift  when  going  slowly  and  be  especially 
stable  in  gusts  of  wind.  This  would  make 
it  a  slow  aeroplane  —  a  machine  that  could  be 
put  to  good  purpose.  He  associated  with 
himself  two  young  Canadian  engineers,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  J.  H.  D.  McCurdy. 
Then  he  negotiated  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtiss, 
of  Hammondsport,  who  had  already  made 
a  name  for  himsdf  as  the  builder  of  light 
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KHsolene  motors  and  had  himself,  upon  one 
of  his  motorcycles,  made  the  world's  speed 
rrionl  at  Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss  began  for  Dr.  Bell  the  construction  of  an 
extremely  light  and  powerful  motor  to  attach 
to  the  new  aeroplane.  Dr.  Bell  decided  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Hammondsport  instead 
of  at  his  laboratory  in  Nova  Scotia.  Experi- 
ments were  begun  with  the  apparatus.  The 
United  States  Government  arranged  to  have 
Lieutenant  T.  E.  Selfridgc  attend  the  tests  and 
cooperate.  Thus  five  experts  were  associated 
in  airship  work. 

Mrs.  Bell  became  interested  in  the  work 
and  suggested  that  they  form  an  association 
to  experiment  with  all  good  new  ideas  that 
came  to  their  notice.  She  offered  to  furnish 
the  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  activity  at  Hammondsport 
which  has  attracted  much  attention.  Three 
experimental  aeroplanes  have  been  built  and 
flown.  The  June  Bug  whose  first  trial 
flight  was  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  carried  Mr.  Curtiss  a  mile  on  July 
4th,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  experts, 
including  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  and  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Manly.  The  amateur  aviator  had  learned 
enough  by  the  time  of  this  flight  to  make  a 
complete  circle  with  his  machine,  but  on  the 
second  attempt  to  turn  he  made  the  apparatus 
lean  too  far  and  so  slid  down  the  wind,  side- 
wise.  This  flight  was  considered  significant, 
showing  what  can  be  done  both  in  designing 
aeroplanes  and  in  rapidly  learning  how  to  fly 
them. 

The  well-equipped  shop  for  flying-machine 
construction,  with  workmen  used  to  the 
peculiar  tasks,  has  attracted  to  Hammondsport 
many  American  inventors.  Captain  T.  S. 
Baldwin  built  his  dirigible  balloon  for  the 
Government  there.  The  Williams  helicopt&re 
was  there  built  and  tried.  The  town  has 
become  a  centre  for  the  exchange  of  aero- 
nautical ideas.  Young  men  from  the  uni- 
versities who  are  doing  original  work  in  aerial 
dynamics  are  already  making  their  appearance 
there  to  talk  with  the  experimenters  and  to 
have  small  experimental  apparatus  made. 

THE  AERO  CLUBS 

The  revival  all  over  the  world  of  ballooning 
as  a  sport  has  resulted  in  the  springing  up 
everywhere  of  aeronautical  clubs  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  International  Aeronautic 
federation.    International  balloon  races,  in 


which  the  old-fashioned  aerostats  and  the  new 
dirigible  balloons  participate,  and  even  aero- 
plane meets,  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Aero  Club  of  France,  with  its  thousand 
members,  is  the  big  brother  of  associations  in 
every  large  European  city.  In  America  there 
are  three  strong  clubs  and  smaller  ones  that 
are  just  organizing.  A.  C.  Triaca,  a  pilot  of 
the  French  club,  has  established  an  aeronautical 
school  in  New  York. 

In  Paris,  balloons  rise  at  all  times  from  the 
aerostatic:  park  where  gas  and  other  necessities 
of  ascent  are  provided.  The  Aero  Club  of 
America,  which  is  at  once  the  parent  club 
which  represents  all  America  in  the  inter- 
national federation  and  the  New  York  asso- 
ciation, is  planning  to  establish  an  aeronautical 
park  inland,  probably  on  the  Hudson  River, 
where  gas  for  ascents  may  be  obtained  at  about 
fifteen  dollars  a  trip,  instead  of  nearly  sixty, 
the  cost  of  making  an  ascent  nowadays.  In 
England,  women  are  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
sport  as  men,  although  the  dangers  of  balloon- 
ing over  an  island  are  well  recognized. 

Members  of  the  European  clubs  have  offered 
an  aggregate  of  $150,000  in  prizes  for  com- 
paratively easy  first  performances  of  aeroplanes. 
The  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  Paris  aeronauts 
for  everything  that  has  to  do  with  flying  is 
shown  by  the  care  they  took  with  "Coco"  a 
pet  vulture  in  a  Paris  zoo  which  had  never 
learned  to  fly  until  they  taught  it  how. 

An  elaborate  aeronautical  map  of  Europe 
is  being  made  by  cooperative  effort.  While 
ballooning  attracts  most  of  the  members  of 
these  clubs  as  a  sport,  they  give  hearty  support 
to  the  serious-minded  scientists  who  are  mem- 
bers and  who  are  engaged  in  a  systematic 
study  of  the  far  heights  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  weather  science.  Following  the  example 
of  the  wealthy  young  Brazilian,  Santos- 
Dumont,  whose  greatest  work  for  aeronautics 
has  been  to  make  it  popular  by  his  exploits, 
they  are  encouraging  in  every  way  the  improve- 
ment of  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes. 
The  first  great  development  of  the  aeroplane 
will  be  its  use  in  sport. 

THE  TREACHERIES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Learning  to  fly  is  not  an  easy  matter.  As 
for  dirigible  balloons  like  that  of  Zeppelin, 
those  who  attempt  them  will  do  well  first  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  some  sky  pilot.  But 
aviation  in  quiet  weather  has  only  the  least 
spice  of  danger  for  the  man  or  the  woman  of 
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good  physique,  nerve,  and  judgment.     And 
there  will  be  pilots. 

We  who  live  on  the  ground  have  no  idea 
of  conditions  just  above  the  housetops.  We 
take  little  notice  of  gusts,  having  our  feet  well 
planted  upon  firm  earth.  But  above  us  the 
great  aerial  ocean  is  in  a  constant  swirl. 
Near  earth  it  is  like  a  choppy  sea;  above, 
the  winds  move  ordinarily  in  grand  sweeps. 
In  storms  it  is  like  a  vast  chum,  big  air-masses 
booming  about,  colliding,  and  glancing  off, 
or  flowing  around  each  other  in  swirls  like 
the  patterns  of  an  old-fashioned  shawl.  Watch 
the  convolutions  of  cloud-masses,  even  on 
fair  days. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  flying  fifty  feet  above  the 
surface,  can  feel,  he  says,  the  presence  of  every 
tree,  large  rock,  stone  fence,  and  stream  that  he 
passes  above.  The  wind,  flowing  along, 
beats  against  these  obstacles  and  bounds 
upward,  as  a  punching  bag  bounds  when 
struck.  It  strikes  the  underside  of  the  aero- 
plane with  a  perceptible  blow.  Even  at  great 
heights  the  unevenness  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  felt  in  gently  rounding  upward  swells  of  the 
air,  over  which  the  machine  rides. 

But  side  gusts  and  sudden  vertical  swirls  are 
what  the  flying  machine  dreads  most.  They 
may  capsize  it  or  tip  it  so  far  that  it  glides 
edgewise  to  earth.  One  of  the  well-known 
European  aviators  is  said  to  return  from  every 
trip  tired  out  by  the  physical  exertion  of  keej)- 
irvg  his  machine  steady.  The  American 
machines  have  been  improved  to  the  point 
where  this  is  not  so  tr>'ing.  The  aviator  upon 
the  Wright  machine,  holding  compound  levers 
in  kis  hands,  becomes  so  used  to  balancing, 
the  motions  being  those  that  he  would  naturally 
take,  that  flying  becomes  a  second  nature  to 
him,  just  as  balancing  upon  a  bicycle  is  done 
unconsciously.  Mr.  Herring  has  automatic 
devices  upon  his  aeroplane  by  which  the 
machine  tips  so  slowly  that  it  rights  itself 
directly  after,  or  gives  the  aviator  plenty  of 
time  to  act.  Wilbur  Wright  says  that  the 
aeroplane's  wing  is  an  improvement  upon  that 
of  the  bird.  And  the  bird  finds  no  trouble  in 
flying  in  high  winds  and  gusts.  Mr.  Herring 
declares  that  the  aeroplane  can  fly  in  the  rain. 

FUTURE  USES  OF  DIFFERENT  BfACHINES 

And  now  what  is  to  come  in  the  future  of 
aerial  navigation?  It  will  first  be  developed 
for  pure  sport,  just  as  the  camera  and  the 
automobile  were.    But  who  at  first  thought 


that  the  little  box  for  taking  pretty  pictures 
would  become  indispensable?  Bold  spirits 
will  rise  in  the  aeroplane  till  they  are  as  much 
at  home  in  the  air  as  birds.  With  this  famil- 
iarity will  come  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere  above  us  that  will  not  only  mean 
bigger  and  more  elaborate  airships,  maybe 
adaptable  to  commerce,  but  the  development 
of  weather  science  to  the  point  of  exactness. 

In  war,  the  dirigible,  floating  high,  may 
make  distant  observations.  The  aeroplane, 
skimming  the  land  at  night  just  above  the 
enemy's  works,  will  scout.  A  rifle  shot 
through  its  silken  wing  means  nothing.  Even 
a  shattered  rib  would  not  count  for  much. 
Darting  with  the  black  flash  of  the  night- 
flying  bat,  no  sharpshooter  could  take  aim 
close  enough  to  find  its  engines  except  by 
chance.  A  steel  plate  underneath  the  aviators 
will  protect  them.  Only  shrapnel  from  a 
broad  muzzled  gun  could  bring  one  down. 
When  the  great  dirigible  balloons  of  an 
enemy's  air-fleet  should  come  across  the 
border  —  and  the  airship  needs  seek  no  single 
port  of  entry  —  the  aeroplane  might  soar  into 
the  air  and  attack  it  as  the  torpedo  boat  may 
attack  fleets.  Dodging  by,  in  spite  of  the  fire 
of  a  rapid  fire  gun  from  a  Zeppelin  deck,  it 
may  squirt  any  one  of  a  dozen  acids  to  eat 
through  the  gas-bag  and  set  it  aflame,  or  it 
may  fire  an  aerial  torpedo.  It  is  said  for  the 
Wright  machine,  and  it  is  probably  true  of 
others,  that  it  can  leave  and  return  to  the  upper 
deck  of  a  battleship  at  sea  with  safety.  Thus 
may  it  enter  naval  warfare. 

EXPECTATIONS   OF   GREAT  SPEED 

Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  estimates  that  an  aero- 
plane carrying  two  men,  fuel,  and  instruments, 
can  eventually  remain  thirty  hours  and  travel 
2,500  miles  without  a  landing,  and  that  speeds 
as  high  as  125  miles  an  hour  may  be  con- 
servatively looked  for.  Count  Zeppelin  states 
that  his  ship  can  float  forty  hours  and  go  1,200 
miles  with  engines  constantly  running.  This 
makes  the  trip  to  the  pole  a  possibility,  although 
there  are  climatic  conditions  that  Count 
Zeppelin  may  not  have  taken  into  consideration. 
But  an  aeroplane,  carried  to  the  northern 
limit  of  navigation,  and  not  so  sensitive  to 
weather,  may  make  a  dash  to  the  pole  in  a 
day.  At  any  rate,  there  may  not  much  longer 
be  any  excuse  for  white  spaces  on  the  map  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  most  alluring  probabilities  of  afexial 
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navigation  exist  by  virtue  of  the  atmospheric 
swirls  abready  described  as  being  the  chief 
annoyance  of  would-be  aeronauts  while  they 
are  fledglings.  The  great  frigate  bird,  true  to 
its  name,  sails  for  hours  across  the  heights  of 
the  air  with  never  a  quiver  of  his  wing.  Many 
have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  this  wonder- 
ful soaring  flight.  The  albatross  and  the 
vulture  also  do  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  family 
secret  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  birds.  The 
most  conservative  explanation  of  this  flight 
is  that  birds  have  knowledge  of  the  air-swirls 
and  that  they  seek  currents  that  bear  steadily 
upward  and  ride  upon  them.  That  the  winds 
of  the  altitudes  are  sometimes  steady  onward 
rolls  of  air  is  known.  That  the  eastward 
steady  wind  that  blows  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  coast  bounds  upward  thousands  of  feet 
when  it  encounters  the  west  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  a  known  fact.  Currents  of 
warm  air  from  the  heated  earth  break  through 


overlying  strata  here  and  there  and  flow  upwazd 
like  smoke  through  a  chimney. 

Dr.  Bell,  the  Wrights,  Mr.  Herring,  Mr. 
Hargraves,  and  many  other  enthusiastic  but 
careful  observers  believe  that  with  expertness 
in  machine  flying  will  come  such  a  knowledge 
of  these  upward  currents  as  will  enable  the 
aviator  to  stop  his  propellers  and  to  soar  like 
the  frigate  bird  at  great  heights. 

Aerial  navigation  is  now  in  its  infancy. 
Who  can  say  that  we  may  not  have  atrial 
freighters?  The  corporations  are  already 
seeking  the  control  of  aerial  navigation.  A 
company  has  been  formed  in  France  to  supply 
every  kind  of  flying  machine  and  things  that 
appertain  thereto.  Clothiers  say  that  people 
are  already  asking  what  kind  of  clothing  is 
proper  for  balloon  trips.  And  it  has  been 
reported  that  a  German  company  will  try  to 
run  a  regular  line  of  Zeppelin  airships  across 
the  English  Channel. 
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MR.  HENRY   MILLER.  PASTORAL  DICTATOR  AT  EIGHTY-THREE 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


ASK  any  rancher  on  the  Pacific  Coast  if 
he  knows  who  Henry  Miller  is.  He 
will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Miller  is  the 
cattle  king,  and  that  he  owns  more  land  than 
any  rancher  in  the  West. 

"How  much?'' 

"Millions  of  acres." 

"How  could  one  man  get  that  much  land?" 

And  then  the  rancher  will  wink. 

"From  the  Government,  most  of  it." 

And  he  will  tell  you  a  story  —  every  rancher 
in  the  West  knows  a  story  about  Mr.  Miller. 

Most  of  this  land  is  used  as  cattle  and  sheep 
ranges,  but  about  30  per  cent,  of  it  is  cultivated 
—  to  grain  or  hay  or  something  else  that  will 
fatten  livestock.  Cattle  raising  is  Mr.  Miller's 
business;  he  has  never  invested  nor  speculated 
in  stocks,  nor  yielded  to  the  almost  universal 
Western  fever  for  mining,  nor  engaged  in  any 
mercantile  business,  except  to  run  a  few 
countrj'  stores  near  his  ranches  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  men.    Some  of  his  lands  are 


in  the  richest  part  of  the  already  developed 
oilfields  of  Coalinga,  Cal.,  but  he  lefuses 
to  spend  a  cent  to  dig  wells  for  oil. 

"Maybe  it  is  there,"  he  says,  "but  I  know 
the  cattle  business,  and  I  shall  stick  to  it," 
He  has  made  $20,000,000  in  it,  so  perhaps  he 
is  right. 

Mr.  Miller's  success  in  cattle  raising  is  his 
own  secret.  He  buys  cattle  and  sheep  and 
hogs,  lean  or  fat,  runs  them  on  his  own  ranges, 
shipping  them  from  ranch  to  ranch  to  utilize 
all  the  grass  and  stubble,  puts  his  own  grain 
into  them,  and  when  they  go  to  market  they 
always  make  a  profit.  He  buys  in  tremendous 
quantities.  He  once  ordered  his  head  sheep- 
foreman  to  buy  all  the  sheep  for  sale  in 
Nevada  at  any  reasonable  price.  The  fore- 
man bought  all  but  15,000  head,  which  were 
held  at  $5  apiece,  which  he  thought  too  high. 
He  reported  to  Mr.  Miller  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Without  a  pause  Mr.  Miller  said: 
"  Take  the  next  train  to  Nevada  and  buy  them." 
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That  was  a  $75,000  purchase. 

He  does  not  bargain.  He  will  look  at  a 
herd  of  cattle  or  a  likely  band  of  sheep,  ask 
the  number,  and  offer  a  lump  sum  for  the 
lot  without  further  examination,  even  if  there 
are  thousands  of  head.  And  he  will  not  alter 
the  offer.  The  seller  can  take  his  check  or 
let  Mr.  Miller  go. 

His  ranches  are  models  of  neatness  andv 
order  and  thrifty  management.  Ever>'  one  of^ 
them  is  better  managed  than  the  neighboring 
ranches.  Every  one  of  them  is  under  Mr. 
Miller's  direct,  personal  supervision,  con- 
stantly. For  forty  years  he  has  been 
traveling,  from  ranch  to  ranch,  inspecting 
his  property,  directing  the  planting  of  crops 
and  the  movements  of  his  herds,  buying  and 
selling.  He  travels  by  train  where  he  can, 
but  usually  he  drives  a  fast  team,  traveling 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  He  is  eighty-three 
years  old,  and  he  still  follows  this  custom. 
In  April  he  was  seen  at  one  of  his  ranches, 
a  hundred  miles  from  his  home,  in  an  open 
bugg)'  in  a  driving  rain,  directing  the  spring 
plowing  of  a  great  field. 

He  never  rests  —  he  hardly  sleeps,  of  late 
years.  Somebody  asked  him  recently  why 
he  did  not  hire  a  manager  to  superintend  his 
estate,  and  stop  his  rush  of  work. 

**Whom  could  I  hire?**  was  the  suflicient 
answer. 

He  is  still  adding  to  it.  He  rarely  sells 
land :  he  buys  more.  He  has  resisted  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  subdivide  the  great  estate 
into  colonies  for  small  farmers.  He  had  an 
ambition,  earlier  in  life,  to  own  the  whole 
state  of  California.  He  once  said,  half  in 
earnest,  that  he  owned  half  of  the  state,  and 
that  his  son  could  own  the  other  half  if  he 
would.  But  the  father  has  outlived  the  son 
and  increases  his  holdings  by  the  sheer  momen- 
tum of  his  tremendous  interests. 

Mr.  Miller  was  bom  ten  years  after  Andrew 
Jackson  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He 
came  to  America  when  he  was  sixteen  and 
drifted  westward  from  New  York,  reaching 
San  Francisco  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He 
rose  from  the  position  of  butcher's  boy  to  be 
a  partner  in  a  small  retail  butcher  business 
with  the  late  Charles  W.  Lux.  The  firm  name 
of  Miller  &  Lux  is  used  to-day,  though  the 
business  was  incorporated  long  ago,  Mr. 
Miller  retaining  considerably  more  than  a 
controlling  interest  in  it.  The  partners 
branched  out  into  the  cattle  business,  and  that 


led  them   into    acquiring    land   for  grazing. 
Mr.  Miller  has  dominated  it  from  the  first. 

The  Federal  land  laws  were  loosely  construed 
in  those  days,  and  Miller  &  Lux's  cowboys 
entered  homesteads  from  the  vast  public 
domain,  and  made  them  over  to  the  firm 
when  they  had  perfected  title.  Other  lands 
were  bought  and  incorporated  into  the  ranches, 
until  it  became  a  proverb  in  California  that  the 
firm  could  drive  its  cattle  from  Mexico  to 
San  Francisco  and  camp  them  nightly  on  its 
own  land.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  a 
conservative  estimate,  made  for  this  article 
by  a  director  of  the  estate,  credits  it  with 
600,000  acres  in  California  alone.  Mr.  Miller 
also  acquired  lands  in  Nevada  and  Oregon, 
though  he  says  that  his  one  great  mistake 
was  leaving  California  —  it  prevented  the 
realization  of  his  dream  of  owning  that  state. 

He  has  organized  the  business  thoroughly. 
Each  ranch  is  managed  by  a  foreman,  who 
has  a  sub-foreman  for  the  farming,  another 
for  the  cattle,  and  another  for  the  sheep.  The 
foreman's  wife  is  usually  responsible  for  the 
housekeeping  and  cooking  for  the  men.  Each 
group  of  ranches  is  managed,  in  turn,  by  a 
general  manager,  and  there  is  a  superintendent 
of  all  the  sheep  interests  of  the  estate.  But 
every  ranch  is  under  the  constant  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Miller  himself.  He  times 
his  visits  to  the  ranches  so  that  he  will  not  be 
expected.  He  goes  first  to  the  bed-room  that 
is  set  apart  in  every  ranch  house  for  his  exclusive 
use.  If  the  room  is  spotlessly  clean  and  in 
perfect  order,  he  is  pleased:  if  not,  he  makes 
trouble.  Then  he  goes  to  the  kitchen.  He 
inspects  the  pantry  for  dirt,  the  food  for  bad 
service,  the  garbage  buckets  for  wastefulness. 
He  inspects  the  ranch  buildings.  Everything 
must  be  in  perfect  order.  A  piece  of  baling 
wire  or  an  end  of  rope  left  to  lie  on  the  gx)und 
he  regards  as  an  evidence  of  unthrift;  a  dirty 
yard  is  evidence  of  negligence;  a  broken 
fence  or  a  leaky  roof  is  proof  of  bad  manage- 
ment, and  he  gives  way  to  a  terrific  temper 
when  he  sees  it.  He  is  liberal  in  many  ways, 
but  he  considers  wastefulness  a  crime. 

On  a  visit  to  one  ranch  he  noticed  a  hen 
with  a  fine  brood  of  chicks.  He  called  a 
companion's  attention  to  them,  and  was  as 
pleased  with  them  as  if  they  were  golden 
eggs.  A  month  kter  he  visited  the  ranch 
again.  He  asked  the  stable-man  what  had 
become  of  the  chicks. 

"Rats  ate  'em,"  was  the  response. 
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.  "Rats  ate  'em!  Rats,  eh?  Rats,  sign  of 
decay  1    Where's  that  damned  tramp  of  mine  ?  " 

The  "tramp"  was  the  foreman.  He  was 
called  and  got  a  tongue-lashing  that  was  the 
premonition  of  his  discharge  a  few  months 
later  for  incompetency. 

Despite  his  habit  of  close  supervision,  he 
allows  great  freedom  of  action  to  his  most 
trusted  higher  employees.  One  of  his  chief 
lieutenants  acted  for  years  under  instnictions 
to  "buy  anything  you  see  that  w411  make 
money  —  cattle  or  sheep  or  land."  He  drew 
checks  for  hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars, 
in  all,  against  Mr.  Miller's  account  for  things 
that  Mr.  Miller  had  not  previously  passed  upon. 

**I  have  never  seen  one  of  those  checks 
again,  so  I  suppose  it  was  all  right,"  he  says. 

This  man  bought  200,000  sheep  for  Mr. 
Miller  in  one  year  —  from  June  to  June. 
Sometimes  he  would  see  his  chief  in  Oregon, 
and  discuss  business  with  him,  sometimes 
in  Nevada  or  California,  sometimes  not  at  all 
for  months.  Once  they  met  in  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  and  as  they  parted  Mr.  Miller  called 
him  back. 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  see  any  good  land  for 
sale,  buy  it.  I  have  a  little  spare  money  I 
want  to  invest." 

**How  much?'* 

"  About  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  — 
a  little  more  than  that." 

He  does  not  demand  great  speed  in  doing 
work;  he  prefers  thoroughness  that  is  pretty 
near  perfection.  But  his  employees  must  be 
workers.  A  vaquero  asked  him  for  a  job. 
Mr.  Miller  said  yes,  he  had  one  vacant. 

"What 's  in  it?"  said  the  cowboy. 

"Thirty  dollars,  thirty  days,  and  thirty 
nights,"  was  the  response. 

He  is  "a  good  man  to  work  for,"  however. 
He  ij  generous  to  people  in  distress;  he  feeds 
and  lodges  his  men  well,  he  rewards  faithful 
service  by  looking  out  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  usefulness  in  his  employ. 

He  is  often  generous  to  peoi)le  who  have  no 
claims  upon  him.  The  cook  at  every  ranch 
has  orders  to  feed  every  person  who  stoi)S  there 
hungry  —  and  to  ask  no  questions.  Anybody 
who  reaches  one  of  his  ranches  at  night  may 
stable  and  feed  his  horses,  lodge  in  the  ranch 
house,  and  eat  with  the  employees,  without 
charge  and  without  question.  A  man  who 
needs  meat  may  kill  a  sheep  or  a  calf  from 
Mr.  Miller's  herds,  provided  he  uses  the  meat 
himself  and  does  not  sell  it.    Of  course,  these 


things  are  more  than  generosity;  they  a 
a  protection  against  the  spite  'of  tramps  ai 
the  depredations  of  thieves;  but  they  inc 
cate  a  pretty  broad-minded  man,  too. 

He  has  to  make  concessions  to  necessity 
other  ways;  he  is  known  by  everybody  and  ! 
has  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  alone  throuj 
a  wild  country.  He  is  frequently  held  up  ax 
robbed  in  consequence;  but  he  never  attemp 
resistance  nor  reports  such  incidents  to  tl 
officers  of  the  law.  If  he  did,  the  next  rm 
who  robbed  him  would  probably  kill  him, 
he  usually  carries  only  a  little  money  ai 
charges  the  robberies  to  profit  and  loss. 

Once  he  was  robbed  in  Pacheco  Pass  by 
Mexican,  who  took  $200  from  him.  id 
Miller  knew  the  man,  and  reminded  him  th 
he  was  a  long  way  from  home  and  asked  tl 
highwayman  to  lend  him  enough  for  expense 
The  Mexican  handed  back  a  $20  goldpiec 
and  disappeared.  Several  years  later  M 
Miller  saw  him  on  the  street  in  Hanford  ai 
offered  him  $20. 

"I  borrowed  this  from  you  once,"  he  sai 

"I  never  saw  you  before,"  said  the  Mexica 

"Oh  yes  you  did.  I  borrowed  $20  fro 
you  in  Pacheco  Pass,  three  years  ago." 

And  he  made  him  take  it. 

But  he  is  a  fighter,  too.  He  has  "lawec 
more,  as  the  old-timers  say,  than  any  man  < 
the  coast.  He  employs  an  attorney  in  near 
every  town  near  his  ranches,  and  he  w 
tight  any  legal  dispute  to  the  last  resort. 

Water  is  indispensable  in  this  semi-ar 
country.  A  large  share  of  Mr.  Millei 
lands  and  cattle  depend  upon  the  San  Joaqu 
River,  in  California,  for  their  water-suppl 
He  owns  much  of  the  land  that  borders  on  tl 
river,  thus  securing  "riparian  rights,"  and  1 
took  out,  in  early  days,  a  great  many  paten 
from  the  government  to  "allotments"  of  , 
many  miner's  inches  apiece  for  diversions 
the  water  from  the  stream,  so  that  to-day  1 
practically  owns  the  entire  flow  of  one  of  tl 
largest  two  rivers  in  the  state.  He  has  had 
fight  for  it  most  of  his  life  —  with  armt 
bands  of  cowboys  in  many  instances,  ai 
in  the  courts  all  the  time  —  but  he  has  beatt 
his  last  opponent,  and  the  Supreme  Cou 
has  recently  affirmed  his  ownership. 

But  the  fiercest  of  his  fighting  is  past.  Tl 
titles  to  his  lands  seem  to  be  secure;  he  h 
reduced  his  business  to  a  smoothly  worku 
organization,  with  a  central  office  in  & 
Francisco,   in  charge  of  his  son-in-law;   1: 
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time  is  filled  with  the  labor  of  keeping  his  affairs 
in  order,  and  with  brief  visits  to  his  home  in 
Gilroy,  Cal.;  he  has  resigned  his  ambition 
to  own  the  whole  state,  and  has  exchanged  it 
for  another.    He  is  trying  to  create  a  public 


sentiment  for  a  new  county  to  include  most  of 
his  holdings  in  the  "West  Side*'  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  to  be  called  Miller  County. 
He  will  probably  succeed  in  this  ambition 
for    perpetuating   his  name. 
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II 

THE  MEN  WHO  MAKE  UP  THE  MANAGEMENT  —  HOW  THE  ORGANIZATION  WAS 
FORMED  — A  "CONQUEST  OF  PERSUASION" —THE  PERFECTION  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE MACHINERY  —  WORKING  AS  A  UNIT  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  FOR  THE 
.J>REVENTION  OF  WASTE  — WHAT  "ECONOMY"  MEANS  AT  26  BROADWAY— THE 
ESPRIT  DE  CO/^/*S  0}^THE  MEN,  SMALL  AND  GREAT— FEW  DIE  AND  NONE  RESIGN 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 
{TAe  second  article  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  a  series  on  Great  Corporations) 


TURNING  from  the  export  business 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
its  administrative  side,  I  went  to 
see  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold.  vice-president 
and  a  director  of  the  organization,  and  asked 
him  for  his  explanation  of  the  genius  of  the 
company.  The  gist  of  what  he  said  is  quoted 
briefly  in  these  paragraphs: 

"An  analysis  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
must  begin  with  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller; 
for  he  conceived  it,  created  it,  and  was  its 
vital  force  for  many  years.  His  genius  under- 
lies its  methods  still,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  while  the  men  who  grew  rich  and  strong 
with  him  continue  at  its  head.  It  is  not  the 
most  skilful  mechanic,  the  most  skilful  execu- 
tive, the  most  skilful  merchant,  the  most  skil- 
ful financier  who  makes  most  money  and 
achieves  most  fame.  It  is  the  man  who,  by 
his  power  of  control,  can  so  draw  together  the 
best  men  in  mechanics,  in  executive  work,  in 
buying  and  selling,  in  finance,  that  they  work 
as  a  unit. 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  that  man.  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
and  it  is  also  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
himself.  His  control  over  men  is  a  constant 
marvel,  both  to  the  outside  critic  and  to  the 
men  in  the  company  itself.  The  present 
Standard    Oil    Company    has    l)een    evolved 


slowly.  It  began  with  a  small  group  of  men 
drawn  together  by  the  magnetism  and  the 
power  of  the  Rockefeller  firm  in  Cleveland. 
These  men  have  worked  as  a  unit  for  forty 
years,  a  period  of  national  growth,  of  ever- 
widening  industrial  interests,  of  tendencies 
that  have  given  to  the  leaders  of  this  company 
all  possible  opportunity  to  break  away,  if 
they  so  desired,  and  find  in  the  new  order  of 
things  all  the  scope  for  their  activities  that 
they  might  wish. 

"Yet  these  men  whom  Mr.  Rockefeller 
gathered  together  from  so  many  fields  to 
administer  his  companies  have  stood  solid 
through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  great  period.  From  time  to  time,  tales 
go  abroad  of  bickerings  and  internecine  warfare 
within  great  corporations;  but  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  there  is  none  of  it.  Of  course, 
men  have  come,  and  men  have  gone;  but  not 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  Rockefeller  interest 
has  entrusted  great  power  has  ever  proved 
traitor.  Death  alone  has  broken  the  circle, 
and  in  almost  every  case  where  one  of  the  inner 
circle  has  been  taken  away  his  sons  or  his 
heirs  have  remained  bound  in  the  strongest 
and  most  faithful  interest  to  the  ends  of  this 
corporation. 

"It  is  little  wonder  that  this  company  has 
grown  powerful  and  has  gone  far  in  the  markets 
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of  the  world.  Given  the  oilfields,  the  world- 
wide markets,  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, and  some  such  result  was  inevitable. 
It  was  simply  the  solution  of  a  huge  com- 
mercial problem,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
producer  in  the  scattered  fields  and  the  con- 
sumer in  the  scattered  markets.  In  its  incep- 
tion the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  its 
concentrated  capital  and  its  concentrated 
brains,  was  the  most  perfect  machine  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  partners  could  conceive  for 
the  solution  of   this  difficult    problem." 

THE   CUTTING    OUT    OF  WASTE 

The  elimination  of  waste  is  the  heart  of  the 

/Standard  Oil  Company  —  this  concentration 
of  the  brains  and  of  the  power  of  men.  These 
men,  supreme  in  their  respective  fields  as  me- 
chanics, executive  administrators,  merchants, 
and  financiers,  synthesize  their  genius  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  business  method 
worked  out,  completed,  and  perfected  through 
forty  years  of  hard  experience. 

That  method  may  be  put  in  a  phrase.  It 
is  the  elimination  of  waste,  in  material,  in 
men,  and  in  the  labor  of  men.  These  three 
mean  money.  The  method  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  the  saving  of  money.  In  the 
present  industry  almost  the  same  things  are 
done  as  were  done  in  the  industry'  forty  years 
ago  —  crude  oil  is  bought  or  produced,  refined, 
and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
difference  is  that  the  old  regime  was  reckless 
and  extravagant,  while  the  new  is  careful  and 
scientific. 

It  is  not  a  tyranny  of  niggardliness.  It  is 
very  far  removed  from  parsimony.  The 
wages  paid  to  employees  are  probably  the 
highest  wages  paid  to  industrial  employees 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  equipment  is 
the  best  that  can  be  bought  or  made.  The 
horses  in  the  delivery  service,  for  instance, 
are  bought  young  and  used  for  three  or  four 
years  only,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  stables 
are  rigorously  inspected  and  the  feed  is  care- 
fully watched  and  checked.  The  harness, 
the  wagons,  the  tanks  must  be  always  in  per- 
fect condition. 

This  seems  as  true  of  every  other  department 
as  it  is  of  this.  The  men,  from  the  executive 
heads  of  departments  to  the  cleaner  of  the 
refinery  yard,  receive  good  salaries  for  their 
labor.  One  may  look  a  long  time  before  he 
will  find  a  Standard  Oil  Company  employee 
who   has   lost    wages    through   sickness;  but 


one  may  find  many  whose  doctors'  bills  have 
been  paid  through  some  serious  illness.  One 
may  go  and  visit  old  men  living  to-day  on 
Standard  Oil  Company  pensions;  for  if  a  man 
has  worked  for  this  company  for  twenty  years 
he  may  retire  at  sixty,  if  he  please,  and  draw 
half-pay  for  five  years  and  quarter-pay  until 
death.  In  these  matters,  the  rule  of  the  com- 
pany seems  to  be  based  not  on  the  law  of  the 
land  so  much  as  on  the  law  of  common 
humanity. 

This  is  not  parsimony.  To  get  efficiency, 
the  company  is  at  times  libenil,  and  even 
lavish,  in  its  expenditure.  Where  the  strictest 
economy  works  to  the  same  end,  no  miser  in 
the  world  is  more  careful.  It  is  not  true  that 
an  unlucky  clerk  who  wastes  a  dollar's  worth 
of  pins  or  pencils  is  summarily  dismissed. 
It  is  true  that  the  little  drops  of  solder  that  fall 
from  the  cans  in  the  factories  are  gathered  up 
and  used  again.  It  is  true  also  that  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  yards  are  sifted  before  they  are 
thrown  away.  I  found  no  Standard  Oil 
Company  man  ashamed  to  admit  that  the 
little  boxes  in  which  the  tin  comes  from  England 
are  sold  to  florists  in  the  cities,  or  used  as  fuel 
for  the  fires.  I  found  them  proud  of  these 
details.  They  are  more  prone  to  boast  about 
a  thousand  dollars  saved  in  some  nook  or 
comer  of  this  enterprise  than  about  a  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  order  for  oil  won  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world. 

ELIMINATING     MIDDLEMEN 

The  whole  system  is  a  reaction  from  the 
early  days  of  the  oil  industry.  When  the 
Rockefeller  company  was  first  brought 
together  in  Cleveland  in  1865,  the  oil  business 
was  conducted  with  an  utter  recklessness  of 
costs.  A  hundred  middlemen  fed  fat  upon 
it.  One  made  a  fortune  manufacturing  glue 
for  the  barrels;  another  grew  rich  devising 
acids  for  the  refining;  another  made  barrels; 
another  sold  them  to  the  refiners  at  retail; 
many  bought  for  a  song  the  residuum,  of 
the  stills  and  worked  it  over  at  great  profit 
into  merchantable  products;  and  an  army 
of  money-lenders  grew  purse-proud  on  the 
revenues  gained  from  lending  money  at 
ruinous  rates  to  the  men  who  refined  and  sold 
oil.  Few  had  working  capital  of  their  own, 
and  most  were  willing  to  pay  any  rates  in  order 
to  get  money  in  the  hour  of  need. 

As  the  head  of  a  private  firm,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller worked  for  five  vears  under  these  circum- 
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stances.  He  wasted  less  than  most,  even  at 
ihe  outset.  Mr.  Andrews,  his  first  partner 
in  the  oil  business,  spent  his  time  devising 
methods  to  save  money  in  refining  He  began 
to  use  the  residuum,  making  it  over  by  himself, 
and  thus  eliminating  one  middleman.  He 
bought  less  coal  for  his  fires,  burning  the  coke 
that  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  exhausted  still. 
The  firm  began  to  make  barrels,  to  manu- 


little  industry  against  the  danger  of  borrowing 
at  ruinous  rates  in  times  of  stress. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF   THE    CdMPANY 

More  important,  that  consolidation  brought 
together  the  nucleus  of  the  army  that  was 
destined  to  conquer  the  oil- world.  The 
strong  men  in  it  were  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Mr. William  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA   PIPE-LINE 
The  main  line  from  the  Kern  River  fields  to  Point  Richmond  carries  the  bulk  of  the  California  oil.     A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  oil  goes  to  the  Orient,  in  bulk  and  in  cases 


facturc  glue,  acids,  boxes,  and  a  dozen  other 
things  that  no  other  refiner  then  deemed  worth 
while. 

The  money  problem  pressed  hard  on  their 
early  struggle  for  independence.  To  solve 
it,  the  first  Standard  Oil  Company  was  formed, 
on  January  10,  1870.  It  brought  together 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  two  or  three 
closely  related  firms  in  Cleveland.  That 
seemed   at   first   sufficient   to  safeguard   the 


They   were    pretty    well    known    in    the   oil 
regions    even    then    as    strong,    aggressive, 
skilful   refiners   and  marketers   of    oil.     No 
one,    of   course,    dreamed    that    they    would 
ever  dominate  the  oil  business,  as  they  soon 
did,  but  it  was  known  that  they  had  to  bc^ 
reckoned  with.    They  were  shrewd  and  quick  ^ 
Anything  they  did,  they  did  suddenly,  witV\Z^ 
out  any  brass-band  accompaniment.     Thf^^ 
talked  little.    K  anyone  ever  got  the  bett 


^>^ 
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of  them,  whether  it  was  some  competitor 
buying  crude  oil  at  the  wells,  or  some  refiner 
bidding  for  rebates  out  of  Cleveland,  he  always 
knew  that  he  could  not  hold  his  advantage 
very  long.  Rebates  in  those  days  were  not 
only  legal  but  were  also  usual.  Every  trader 
and  manufacturer  expected  ihem  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  he  gave  the  railroads, 
and   in   most  cases  he   got  them,  when  his 


but  not  at  all  soft.  In  the  markets  he  often 
did  as  all  other  oil  men  did,  namely,  gave  away 
his  oil  below  cost;  but  he  figured  better  than 
most  how  long  it  would  take  money  to  come 
back  in  the  form  of  wider  markets,  more  friends, 
or  collateral  profits  of  some  sort.  To-day  he  is 
busy  with  many  interests,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  active  directors  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company.    He  has  not  actually  laid 


PIPE-LINE,  REHNERIES,  AND  OILFIELDS 
'J'hc  solid  black  lines  indicate  the  main  pipe-lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  its  afFiIiatrd  <  oiiipanicv:.    The  broken 
line,    running   from    Brown's    Mill.  O,.  to    Marcus   Hook,  is   the   Pure  Oil    Company    pi|)e,  indepcndtnl.       Stan 
indicate  the  Standard  refineries,  shaded  portions  the  oilfields.      The  map   is  taken    fn)m   the   (Government    report, 
signed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith 


shipments  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  railroad  to 
grant  them. 

MR.    ROCKEFELLER    AND    MR.    FLAGLER 

His  comrades  told  me  that  everyone  in  the 
oil  trade  liked  Mr.  William  Rockefeller.  He 
established  the  Standard  selling  agency  on 
the  docks  of  New  York,  and  sold  his  oil  in  hot 
but  good-natured  rivalry  with  the  Pratts 
and  other  big  firms  of  New  York.  He  was 
young,  pleasant  to  meet,  quick  at  a  bargain. 
He  always  made  friends  even  in  the  ranks  of 
his  hottest  competitors.    He  was  good-natured , 


down  the  work,  like  his  brother,  but  his  finan- 
cial work  is  now  advisoiy  rather  than  executive. 
Mr.  Flagler  seemed  to  be  very  prominent 
in  every  function  of  the  company  in  the  early 
days.  He  never  studied  law,  but  Mr.  Arch- 
bold  told  me  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  natuiul 
lawyers  in  business.  In  those  days,  when  big 
and  important  contracts  had  to  be  made  oflF- 
hand,  as  it  were,  he  was  the  right  man  to 
make  them.  He  could  make  out  a  contract, 
or  paper  of  any  sort,  as  skilfully  as  though 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  law.  As  a  mer- 
chant, he  could  buy  and  sell  closer  than  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  specialists  in  that  branch  of 
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the  business.  He  knew  refining  as  well  as 
any  of  the  Cleveland  people.  He  was  almost 
as  careful  as  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  himself 
when  it  came  to  the  spending  of  money,  and 
his  courage  never  seemed  to  fail  in  a  moment 
of  stress  or  crisis.  The  risks  of  business  were 
no  new  thing  to  him  even  before  he  joined 
the  Rockefeller  forces  in  Cleveland.  He  was 
bom  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and 
served  first  as  a  clerk  in  a  country-  store.  His 
first  big  independent  venture  was  in  Michigan, 
where  he  joined  the  rush  for  salt.  He  came 
to  the  oil  business  with  hard  experience  and 
with  a  little  money,  which  went  a  long  distance 
in  those  days,  just  after  the  war. 

THE   BASIC  PRINCIPLE 

These  were  men  born  to  business  success. 
It  may  have  been  accident  that  brought  them 
together  in  the  oil  business;  but  it  certainly 
was  no  accident  that  they  succeeded  where 
other  men  had  failed.  I  have  studied,  so 
far  as  I  could,  the  whole  history  of  these  men. 
One  finds,  from  their  small  beginning  as 
refiners  of  oil  in  Cleveland,  through  the  long 
years  of  trouble,  hot  competition,  business 
intrigue,  railroad  plots,  and  legal  complications, 
even  to  the  present  time,  one  cardinal  basic 
principle  upon  which  they  seem  to  have  united, 
and  upon  which,  undoubtedly,  they  built  the 
structure  of  their  success. 

That  principle  was,  and  is  to-day,  the 
cutting  out  of  waste.  The  Standard  Oil  and 
all  the  minor  companies  in  which  these  men 
and  their  followers  have  been  interested  pro- 
ceed upon  the  basic  principle  that  every  weak 
link  in  the  chain  must  be  taken  out  and  a 
stronger  put  in  its  place.  I  do  not  propose, 
in  this  article,  to  trace  the  history  of  these  men, 
or  of  the  Standard  Oil.  That  task  has  been 
done,  more  or  less  justly,  by  individual  writers 
and  by  Government  commissioners. 

The  method  of  the  Rockefellers  and  their 
partners  in  building  up  their  great  industry 
can,perhaps,be  better  imderstood  without  much 
history.  For  the  method  undoubtedly  was  a 
purely  personal  method.  Once  other  interests 
attempted  to  form  a  combination  in  the  petro- 
leum trade,  based  upon  the  right  of  conquest, 
the  right  of  might,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible. 
That  plan,  the  South  Improvement  Company 
plan,  fell  through  before  it  even  came  to 
accomplishment.  Every  director  of  the 
Standard  to  whom  I  talked  about  It  con- 
demned this  plan  in  unequivocal  language. 


The  Rockefeller  system  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  different.  Many  of  the  men  who  most 
hotly  opposed  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany came  to  do  business  in  more  or  less 
intimate  relationship  with  the  Standard  Oil. 
Mr.  John  D.  Archbold,  in  later  years  a  strong 
believer  in  the  Standard  method,  and  now  a 
vice-president  of  the  company,  was  one  of 
the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  plan. 

WHERE   LEADERS   CAME   FROM 

The  men  who  have  been  partners  with  the 
Rockefellers  and  Mr.  Flagler  in  recent  years, 
if  we  may  use  that  term  to  define  the  business 
relationship  that  has  held  them  together,  were 
nearly  all  oil-men  before  they  came  into 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Standard  and 
its  people.  Mr.  Charles  Lockhart,  for  instance, 
who  died  in  Pittsburg  four  years  ago  leaving 
a  large  fortune,  was  a  refiner  of  Appalachian 
oil  years  before  Mr.  Rockefeller  entered  the 
trade.  The  Wardens,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
an  old  and  well  established  oil  firm,  perhaps  the 
strongest  in  that  city.  Mr.  Charies  Pratt,  of 
New  York,  was  a  veteran  of  the  trade  in  1874, 
when  his  interests  drew  him  to  the  Cleveland 
refiners.  His  plant  was  not  the  largest  in 
New  York  harbor,  but  it  was  the  acme  of 
efficiency,  and  able  to  hold  its  own  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  oil  business  of  that  day  was  not  nearly 
as  great  as  it  is  to-day;  but  the  principle 
was  the  same.  Men  took  oil  from  the  wells, 
carried  it  to  convenient  refining  points,  then 
marketed  the  products  at  home  and  abroad. 
Men  came  to  be  known  as  the  leaders  in 
definite  branches;  one  as  the  most  skilful 
exporter;  one  as  extremely  skilful  in  making 
by-products;  another  as  the  owner  of  the 
plant  that  made  barrels,  etc.,  at  the  lowest 
price.  These  men  achieved  success,  and  be- 
came powerful  individual  factors  in  the  trade. 

These  men,  Lockhart,  Warden,  Pratt, 
Rogers,  Frew,  and  a  dozen  other  industrial 
leaders  of  their  day,  in  the  course  of  time  came 
to  recognize  the  same  truth  that  the  Rocke- 
fellers had  recognized  earlier,  and  upon  which 
they  had  lifted  themselves  from  the  level  of 
petty  oil  traders  in  1865  to  the  height  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  in  1870.  In  other  words,  they 
saw  that  waste  had  to  be  cut  out  before  the  oil 
trade  could  become  a  sound,  staple  industry 
and  take  its  proper  place  in  the  nation's  trade 
roster. 
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By  far  the  greatest  factor  of  waste  was,  and 
iSy  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  lack  of  co- 
operation. So  long  as  the  bigger  plants  in  the 
trade  stood  in  the  position  of  enemies,  so  long 
that  steady  waste  had  to  continue.  A  dozen 
selling  agencies  did  the  work  that  one  might 
have  done.  A  hundred  little  refineries,  dotted 
all  over  the  oil  regions,  duplicated  one  another's 
plant,  struggled  against  the  ever-increasing 
burden  of  manufacturing  cost  and  selling  cost, 
wasted  each  one  its  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  to  the  profit  of  no  man  save  the  middle- 
man and  the  business  parasite.  Even  the 
biggest  plants  in  the  country,  grown  strong  as 
the  prosperous  years  piled  up,  were  weak  to 
meet  possible  lean  years.  So  far  as  my  ques- 
tions have  been  able  to  recall  the  days  prior 
to  187s,  there  was  no  man  in  the  oil-trade  who 
slept  soundly  at  night.  The  industry  was  a 
shifting,  treacherous,  speculative  industry. 
in  which  men  grew  rich  slowly,  then  poor 
over  night. 

The  very  strongest  men  in  the  trade  felt  the 
hazard  of  their  enterprise  the  most  keenly. 
They  analyzc*d  it,  as  wise  men  will.  They 
recognized  that  lack  of  proper  business  organiza- 
tion alone  j^rcvented  it  from  gaining  solidity, 
from  putting  off  as  it  were,  its  gambling 
character.  When  a  man  came  and  put  in 
words  the  thoughts  that  they  themselves  had 
always  entertained  concerning  the  oil-trade,  ard 
j)ointed  out  the  way  to  better  things,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  was  not  keen  to  follow. 

The  group  of  oil  men  that  gathered  about 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  the  ten  years  from 
1870  to  1880  gathered  to  that  centre,  then, 
because  they  recognized  that  he  was  the  man 
with  the  idea  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
petroleum  industry.  He  stood  for  the  cutting 
out  of  the  very  weaknesses  that  they  them- 
selves had  recognized  from  the  start,  but 
tolerated  because  they  thought  they  must. 
The  Standard  Oil,  even  though  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  it  was  but  a  small  company, 
struggling  for  trade  and  for  money  to  carry  on 
that  trade,  had  impressed  all  men  who  saw  it  at 
work  as  an  efficient,  jiowerful,  forceful  com- 
mercial engine.  It  had  refined  and  sold  oil 
at  a  profit  from  the  very  beginning,  even  in  the 
face  of  open  war  in  the  oil  regions.  It  had  a 
way  of  winning  in  commerce  that  commanded 
respect. 

Practically,  the  present  board  of  directors  of 
the  Standaixi  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  is 
descended  from  these  pioneers  of  the  oil  busi- 


ness who  came  to  be  business  associates  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  its  chief  in  the  decade  that 
ended  in  1880. 

There  are  no  "dummy  directors'*  on  this 
board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  any  man 
to  go  to  the  meetings  unless  he  wants  to  talk 
business  and  is  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the 
oil  business.  There  is  no  perfunctory  business. 
It  is  "oil,"  and  nothing  else.  One  hears  from 
time  to  time  that  the  dividends  are  taken  to 
represent  "  market  attitude."  These  dividends 
are  declared  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  May, 
August,  and  November.  According  to  Mr. 
Archbold,  they  represent  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  amount  of  money  properly  available 
for  dividends.  "Market  attitude"  is  never 
discussed  at  a  meeting,  except  the  market 
attitude  in  oil.  That  is  a  frequent  topic  of 
discussion,  and  sometimes  the  discussion  is 
warm. 

UNITING   ALL    KINDS   OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  evolution  of  the  present  company  from 
the  beginnings  made  in  1870  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  friends  at  Cleveland  is  pretty 
well  known.  The  meaning  of  it  may  be 
written  in  few  words.  Its  aim  was  economy 
of  operation,  and  such  control  over  the  trans- 
jx)rtation  and  refining  and  marketing  of  oil 
as  would  best  conduce  to  such  economy,  and 
the  full  and  complete  operation  of  such  control. 
The  Standard  people  bought,  and  paid  for, 
dozens  of  small  refineries.  Some  are  operated 
to-day.  Many  were  torn  down  and  aban- 
doned. If  a  refinery  was  so  located  as  to  be 
extravagant  in  o[)eration,  was  far  from  the 
market,  or  far  out  of  the  line  of  direct  trans- 
portation, or  left  behind  as  the  oil  i)roHuction 
moved,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  letting  it 
go.  Its  stills  might  be  moved  from  northern 
Pennsylvania  into  Illinois,  or  elsewhere:  Its 
miles  of  pipe  might  go  to  any  one  of  a  thousand 
points.  Its  goodwill,  if  it  had  any,  came  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Companv,  and  became  part 
of  it. 

The  growth  of  the  pipe-line  system  went 
step  by  step  with  the  growth  of  trade.  The 
lines  were  pushed  wherever  netnied.  The 
company  did  not  invent  pipe-lines.  They 
were  used  in  the  oilfields  before  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller knew  anything  about  oil.  He  simply 
took  the  idea  and  developed  it.  It  sen'cd  to 
overcome  the  bulk  of  the  troubles  arising  out 
of  freight  delays,  shortage  of  equipment,  and 
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other  causes.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  far-reaching  methods  of  the  cheapening 
of  oil  production. 

To-day,  progress  continues  along  the  same 
lines.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  still 
struggles  for  economy,  knowing  that  to-morrow 
it  must  meet  again  its  rivals  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world;  knowing,  too,  that  they  are 
profiting  by  its  experience,  that  they  have 
methods  no  less  skilful  than  its  own.  There 
are  few  secrets  in  the  oil  trade.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  knows  that  every  step  it  takes, 


reach  conclusions  of  some  commercial 
importance.  Judging  from  what  one  may 
learn  in  conversation,  the  gatherings  are  very 
informal,  mere  discussions  of  small  routine 
affairs  such  as  the  members  of  most  firms 
discuss  over  the  lunch  table,  or  in  minor 
conferences  from  time  to  time.  There  are  a 
thousand  little  details  that  come  up  for  settle- 
ment, the  minor  matters  that  in  a  firm  or  part- 
nership are  handled  personally  by  some  respons- 
ible person,  but  in  a  corporation  must  receive 
attention  from  some  committee  or  organization 
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THE  TEXAS  PIPE-LINES 
Jn  Texas  to-day,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  interest 


though  it  may  have  required  twenty  years 
to  get  ready  for  it,  may  be  taken  also  by  its 
rivals  in  foreign  fields  within  the  next  six 
months.     It  can  win  only  by  being  forehanded. 

The  organization  of  the  company,  therefore, 
has  to  be  compact,  efficient,  swift  of  action. 
The  company  must  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
on  the  moment,  and  to  bring  to  that  consider- 
ation the  best  brains  it  can  command. 

And  so,  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  there  is  a  gathering  of  oil 
men  at  26  Broadway.  It  seems  to  consist  of 
the  practical,  active  men  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  organization.  Just  what  they  discuss 
or  do,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  they  hear 
all  the  news  of  the  day  in  oil.  They  receive 
voluminous  reports  on  the  exports,  the  market- 
ing, the  production,  and  the  refining  of  oil. 
They  watch  the  world  at  large,  the  progress 
of  a  convention  in  Russia,  the  production  of  a 
little  oil-field  in  Pennsylvania.  They  talk  of 
shii)s,  and  men,  and  money.    I'hey  debate,  and 


duly  constituted.  In  most  big  corporations, 
the  executive  committee  meets  each  week  to 
attend  to  such  small  matters;  and  the  directors 
meet  once  a  month,  or  by  special  call,  to  take  ui> 
greater  matters,  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  things 
the  executive  committee  has  done.  As  I  see 
it,  the  daily  gathering  at  26  Broadway  does  the 
work  usually  left  to  an  executive  committee, 
and  does  it  better,  because  of  the  daily  meeting. 
The  world  at  large  imderstands  that  the 
directors  of  this  company  receive  reports  from 
a  host  of  "spies'*  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
oil  companies,  but  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  for  information.  Mr.  Archbold 
denies  it.  He  told  me  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  does  not  pay  any  money  to  any 
man  in  the  employ  of  any  of  its  rivals,  either 
here  or  abroad,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose 
He  adds  that  it  gets  all  the  information  ^11 
can  get  legitimately  about  the  business  of  ^^ 
rivals.  It  wants  to  know  of  any  improvem^^,^^ 
in  their  methods.     It  watches  their  marke\.\^^> 
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as  closely  as  they  watch  its.     It  receives  from 

many  sources  much  news  concerning  these 
matters;  but  not  one  dollar  goes  to  the  payment 
of  men  who  could  be  called  *' spies.'* 

It  is  well  to  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  has  not  been  active  in  the 
business  of  Standard  Oil  for  thirteen  years 
past.  Once  last  summer  he  visited  26  Broad- 
way, called  around  to  sec  dozens  of  his  old 
friends  who  work  I  here,  then  went  away,  and 
has  not,  at  this  wriling,  returnerL  He  has 
not  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  boanl  of  directors 
in  eight  years.  He  has  not  been  in  the  build- 
ing, except  for  the  visit  mentioned,  within 
five  years. 

But  the  spirit  that  he  put  into  the  business 
remains.  It  is  the  engine  that  runs  the 
machinery.  To  illustrate,  I  found  the  same 
lasting  kind  of  attachments  throughout  the 
business  organization  that  made  possible  the 
close  business  friendship  that  has  existed  for 
thirty  years  or  more  between  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  his  group  of  allies,  Measrs. 
Flagler,  Archbold,  Pratt,  Lockhart,  and  the  rest. 
I  found,  as  I  went  through  the  building,  dozens 
of  men  holding  positions  of  trust,  heads  of  de- 
partments drawing  large  salaries,  men  active  and 
influential  in  the  im port  ant  functions  of  the 
company.  1  did  not  fmd  one  of  them  who  Is 
not  heart  and  soul  with  the  company.  Nine  out 
of  ten  are  stockholders  who  have  %'olunlarily 
invested  the  savings  of  their  lalxir  in  the  secur- 
ities of  the  company  for  which  they  work, 

POWER,    PROMOTION  I    AND    EMPLOYEES 

The  men  are  promoted  from  the  bottom  up. 

In  these  days,  few  people  come  into  the  organi- 
zation except  as  boys,  beginning  at  low  salaries, 
advancing  as  they  deserve  advanccmenL 
If  they  arc  not  efficient,  they  go  out  quickly. 
If  they  are  efficient,  nearly  all  of  them  stay.  It 
is  astonishing  how  few  leave  to  go  to  other 
companies  in  the  same  or  any  other  business. 
The  phrase  *'Few  die  and  none  resign''  is 
current  throughout  the  organization*  There 
is  no  limit  either  to  possible  income  or  to 
possible  rise  in  position  or  ]^x>wer.  There 
are  not  many  titles  around  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  There  are  many  men  of  no  titles 
who  make  larger  incomes,  enjoy  larger  respon- 
sibilities, and  find  a  much  larger  scope  than 
almost  any  officers  of  any  other  corporations 
in  this  country.  Many  of  them  who  have 
authority  are  old  in  the  service  of  the  com- 


pany* Many  of  them  were  oil  men 
they  came  to  the  company.  In  the  old  days, 
for  instance,  all  the  foreign  selling  was  done 
through  commission  merchants  in  New  York 
and  at  other  exfwjrt  points.  In  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  middlemen,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  looked  over  the  field  and  chose 
the  men  who  seemed  most  capable  and  who 
commanded  the  largest  part  of  the  several 
foreign  fields.  From  that  source  came  many 
of  the  men  who  are  to-day  handling  the  busi- 
ness in  foreign  lands. 

In  talking  to  the  men  of  the  company,  1 
had  in  mind  at  all  limes  the  question  whether 
the  salaried  men  were  allowed  any  initiative, 
or  were  merely  (jart  of  a  perfectly  running 
machine.  I  found  them  men  of  broad  intelli- 
gence  for  the  most  part.  The  heads  of  import- 
ant dejjartments,  men  without  titles  but  of 
great  importance  in  the  organization,  seemed 
at  least  the  equals  in  intelligence,  independence, 
initiative^  and  j^ersonal  power  of  any  officials 
of  great  cor [jorat  ions  whom  I  have  met. 

The  i'sprU  dc  iorps  Is  surprising.  Thw 
are  not  colorless  clerks,  obeying  orders  from 
head*|uartcrs,  and  never  daring  to  protest,  or 
s'jggest  amthing  new;  but  broad  business  men* 
commanding  huge  r<^sponsibiliiics,  wielding 
immense  power.  Without  exception,  I  found 
them  wrapped  up  in  the  Standard  Oil,  loyal 
to  the  last  degree.  One  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments told  me  that  almost  everv*  man  who  has 
been  long  in  the  service  of  the  company  has  put 
his  savings  in  the  stocks;  and  he  volunteered  the 
information  that  some  of  the  stock  he  owns  ctist 
over  S700  a  share.  These  men  have  constantly 
before  them  the  possibility  that  some  day  they 
will  join  the  executive  forces,  the  '*  inner  circle," 
taking  the  ]>laces  of  the  men  who  lay  down 
their  burden, 

**For  you  know,"  said  he,  '*the  Standard  i.s 
loyal  to  its  men.  They  have  never  brought 
men  from  outside  to  put  them  ahead  of  the  men 
who  work  along  in  the  inside,  They  don'i 
give  us  thles  and  honors  as  we  go  along,  but 
they  pay  us  better  salaries  than  any  other 
corporation  pays;  and  we  know  that  when  ihey 
need  in  the  board  such  knowledge  as  we  have 
they  will  call  on  us  to  supply  it,  and  not  get  it 
from  outside/' 

That  these  men  on  salary'  have  plenty  of  ini- 
tiative was  apparent  from  the  way  they  talked. 
I  found,  for  instance,  that  such  atTairs  as  ihi* 
distribution  of  naphtha  and  gasolene  in  New 
York  City  —  no  light  task  —  lay  almost  enti  ^^j 
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man  J  that  innovations  like  the  estabhshment 
of  gasolene  stations  all  around  Long  Island 
Sound,  or  along  the  main  automobile  roads  of 
the  country,  are  begun  and  carried  on  practi- 
cally in  his  command;  and  even  that  the  use  of 
storage  tanks  and  tank-wagons  for  distribution 
while  not  invented  or  adaplol  by  any  one  man, 


was  developed  in  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oilj 

both    in   the   United  States   and   in  Europt 

largely  through  the  initiative  of  a  few  men  oi 


M 


salary*  The  details  of  transj>ortation,  a  very 
important  item  in  the  business,  a]>pear  to  have 
been  largely  worked  out  by  subordinates. 


THE  FIRST  OIL-WELL 
This  dd'faflKipoed  dcrriclE  covers  iht  fanaoiu  "  Drake  WeU*"  opened 
on  oil  CiTckT  ntuT  Tittiaville,  Ta.,  in  1859 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  salaried  man;  that 
the  whole  marketing  of  oil  and  its  products 
in  New  York  State  is  dominated  by  one  such 


A   REVOLUTION    IN    DISTRIBUTION 


*^he  J;ank-wagDn  metligd  of  distribution 
worth  noting,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  changes  in  the  oil  business. 
Prior  to  1S75  there  were  onl}'  a  few  lank- 
wagons  in  the  country.     The  idea  originated 
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OIL-WELLS  UNDER  THE  SEA 
In  the  California  fields,  the  strata  of  oil-bearing  ratk  runs  out  a  gr«at  distance  under  tbc  sea, 
through  water  and  &and  and  production  goes  on  just  as  on  land 


The  wells  a 
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in  the  Southwest-     By  1882  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  had  only  ten  stations,  and  a  few  dozen 

,  wagonSp  operating  in   New   York  and   New 

[England*    The  dealers  had  to  buy  in  barrels 

of  fifty-two  gallons,  or  not  at  all.     At  first  il 

looked  as  though  the  cost  of  distribution  by  lank* 

wagons  would  prohibit  the  method,  but  they 

^kept  at  it  until  they  had  given  it  a  thorough 

trial.     The  resuhs  surprised  even  the  men  of 

the  company. 

The  saving  comes  in  various  ways*  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  in  the  cost  of  barrels 
and  in  freight.  Less  im{K>rtant,  but  quite 
important  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  saving  from 
contamination  through  soft  glue  in  the  barrels 
and  from  necessary  leakage.  The  fire  risk* 
tooj  is  not  (iuiie  as  great*  The  dealer  now 
pays  cash  for  his  fiVQ  or  six  gallons,  whereas  he 
fretjuently  had  to  get  his  fifty-two  gallons 
delivery  on  credit,  and  wait  until  he  had  sold 
it  before  he  paid  for  it.  The  result  was  the 
entire  reorganization  of  the  selling  system,  so 
that  tO'flay  there  are  more  than  500  stations 
in  New  York  and  New  England  alone,  3000  in 
the  Unitetl  States,  and  more  than  5000  abroad 
around  the  world. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  intermediate  profits  is 
part  of  the  gospel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
To  that  end,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 


PIPK  CLEWEkS 

After  a  "nin*'  of  a  certain  Rraiie  ol  cfuJe  oil  through  the  pipes,  one  oE 

ilinc  "'clearuTf.**  h  *lrivcn  through  :ihca<L  u(  ihf  next  '"rkiii" 

in  the  past  and  more  will  be  spent  in  the  future. 
There  are  slill  many  parts  of  the  great  machine 
that  are  supplied  by  outside  dealers,  but  it  is 
only  because  it  has  been  found  that  to-day 
those  parts  cannot  be  manufactured  as  prof- 
itably  as  they  can  be  bought.  For  instance, 
the  company  owns  or  charters  a  fleet  of  nearly 
225  vessels  of  all  sorts.  1 1  builds  none  of  them 
itself.  1 1  tried  it  once  with  two  barges,  but 
found  them  far  more  costly  than  the  barges 
built  outside  and  they  were  not  successful  for 
other  reasons  as  weli»  Therefore  it  continues  to 
pay  the  buiklers*  profits  on  shi[)s*  It  looks 
as  though  it  would  continue  to  do  so  for  many 


fcT!r 
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LAYING    A  riPE-UNE 

The  pipes  ore  taid  on  ihe  surface  pscept  where  traffic  or  agritulture  makes  ii  impossit)le*    They  lie  at^ng  the  bottoms 

of  rivers,  and  across  arms  of  ihc  sea.     The  pipe-line  f^rstem  h  ihe  reai  strength  of  the  Standard  f>n  Co«tp«ny 


THE  RIG G EST  PIMP  WORKS  ON  EARTH 
As  the  use  of  pumps  sprcadj  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  to  manufarturc  thcnr^*    The  main  pump  plant  at  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  shown  in  Ihe  picture,  makes  everything  from  ihe  small  well*pump  to  iht  huge  gas-pump  thai  drives  gas  from 
the  wells  lt>  light  the  dties  of  Indiana 


not  expected  to  conlinue  to  use  even  as  many 
barrels  as  are  used  to-day,  and  the  company 
docs  not  care  lo  eslablish  plants  for  an  industry' 
that  may  not  be  permanent. 

THE    MANY   CORRELATED    INDUSTRIES 

The  business  of  I  he  company  h  the  produc- 
tion,   transi>orlation,  refining,  and  marketing 


of  petroleum  and  its  pralucts,  including 
natural  gas.  It  tries  to  do  everything  that  is 
properly  tributary  to  that  industry*  It  manu- 
factures lamps,  wicks,  pumps,  barrels,  cans, 
boxes,  tanks,  wagons,  and  tank  cars.  The 
pump  works  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is  probably  the 
biggest  plant  of  the  sort  in  the  world-  There 
they  make  all  sorts  of  oil  pumps,  from  the  small 


I 


^^m         In  the  oil  business  pumpf  are  now  used  at  the  wells,  on  the  pifie  lines,  in  loading  refined  oil»  a  net  in  roising  water  for 


A   LARGE  Pi  MP  AT  WORK 


A 


MR.    IK    11.    ROGERS  ^  l    ^   .-,  I  :  l  t,y  Am,/ n^poal 

Mr.  Rogers  h  a  veiertin  m  the  oil  business,  haviiig  pioneered  in  P^nnsylvama,  refined  in  Brooklyn  before  the 
Slamlard  Oil  Company  was  formed,  and  served  with  it  sinre  Clvorl^^'S  Pralt  &  Co.  became  pari  of  ii.  He  h 
the  head  oC  the  Naiional  Tranjsit  Company,  which  operates  pipe-lifjes 
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THE  NEW  METH<in 

The  largest  pumprtns  *1allon^  at  Bear  Cretk,  Pa.    TTic  cnide  oil  is 

pumprd  in  brRC  iJip«  from  the  oilliplEla  to  the?  rpfinfrics 

From  that  time,  lie  has  been  a  trusted  Standard 
otTicer.  Like  most  of  the  company's  olTicerSj 
he  works  hard.  One  may  find  him  in  the  plain, 
unadorned  oOice  almost  every  day^  working 
away  as  though  he  Hketl  it.  That  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Standard  men;  they  take 
few  holidays  and  brief  at  that. 

The  oflices  at  26  Broadway  deserve  notice,  I 
know  few  large  executive  o Rues  of  corporations 
that  are  plainer,  or  barer  of  osteniaiion.  The 
clean  kalsomincd  walls  are  devoid  of  paintings, 
frescoes,  anything  at  all.  In  the  marine  depart- 
ment we  find  photogra[jhs  of  ships,  big  and 
little,  with  the  place  of  honor  given,  perhaps, 
to  an  ugly  but  useful  barge,  Mr\  Archbold's 
outside  office  is  decorated,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase,  with  old  ]>ictures  of  some  refineries, 
about  as  unlovely  a  subject  as  he  could  find. 

There  are  no  Oriental  rugs,  no  big  mahogany 
desks,  no  precious  chairs  and  cases  such  as  one 
may  find  in  almost  any  mining  company  office, 


THE  OLD    ^fETHOD 

la  the  early  drkjrs*  cnidr  oil   w^a  InirrrM  n^d  flrmlcd  in  hansps  to  ihe 

It  finerieii*    The  picture  shows  IwitKCa  on  the  Allegheny  River 


or  broker's  office  over  in  Wall  Street,  Instead, 
the  place  has  plain  oak  desks,  fiat  tables  o; 
severe  design,  useful  if  not  beautiful  chairs. 
is  a  place  designed  for  use,  not  beauty.  Up  in 
the  top  story  is  a  big  lunch  room,  where  dail^ 
the  big  and  little  gather  together  to  eat.  Here 
is  democracy  at  its  simplest*  Here  are  no  iron- 
clad  conventions;  the  veterans  of  the  trade  and 
the  men  who  are  working  their  way  from  the 
ranks  as  the  veterans  worked  before  them  sit 
down  together  to  the  same  fare.  1  do  not  kno' 
of  what  particular  value  the  lunch  room  may  b 
to  the  company.  Perhaps  some  time  is  savetl 
perhaps  it  has  heljjcd  to  create  and  foster  the 
deep,  admirable  spirit  of  cameraderie  that  1 
found  prevalent  throughout  the  system,  I 
do  know,  because  the  officers  have  told  me,  that 
the  company  would  not  be  without  it. 

(The  third  iiriUic  oj  this  series  will  deal  in  sotm  de* 
taii  K-itk  the  refining,  producing^  and  itnai  nutrheting 
aj  aiL  Tiie  rii^ks  oj  the  bifsincss  will  also  be  mtti incd,) 
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THE  TYPICAL  ?;TANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  TUG 

Hundreds  of  tugs,  marked  wUh  thr  big  white  capitiil  S,  hamllt  tlie  StjtnrtEird  Oil  Company's  lighterage  biisfti^^ 

all  the  principal  seaports  of  the  world 
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the  country  ought  to  be  proud  of  what  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  great  company  had 
accomplished  all  over  the  world. 

Naturally  J  such  statt^ments  aroused  my 
deepest  interesU  for  my  previous  !m|>ressions 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been  derived  from 
what  I  had  read;  and  all  that  I  had  read 
about  him  was,  so  far  as  I  ran  remember^  lo 
his  discredit.  Investigation  provcfl  that  this 
gentleman  was  not  a  hireling  of  the  octopus, 
that  he  was  well  known  and  resj^ectcT!  and 
that  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

Later,  and  by  another  chance,  I  met  Jlr. 
Rockefeller,  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  way  opened  to  long  talks  with  him. 
I  confess  I  found  him  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  my  reading  had  kd  me  to  expect,  and 
my  experience  created  ihc  desire  to  try  lo  con- 
vey the  im]ircssion  1  had  received  to  others. 


THE   NEW   H<JUST-:  AT  I'uCAXTICf> 
Tbe  {irsi  hotise  vvbkb  Mr.  Kocki?fdlcr  bus  htid  IjiiiIi 


Ip  his  Dunsfrici  Mr,  UoLLclL-lltr  h.i^  i^ ;  out  niaiii  diout^nnd!  Irtres  J 
at  a  litnc,  lo  Le  tiani  lalct  ta  tTanapknting  schrmts  at  Foi  tjiiico  | 
and   Lak<?woodi   N»    J»      Some  of  the   trtcji   movrtl   arc    full   ^lywa  ' 

Instead  of   a   proud   and  arrogant  i)erson| 
Mr,  RockefcHer  seemed  modest  and  friendly,  j 
It  was  exceedingly  dilTicult  to  adjust  the  notion ' 
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an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  standing  as 
a  large  figure  in  the  public  eye,  and  at  the  same 
time  having  the  feelings  and  emotions  common 
to  all  the  other  members  of  the  human  family. 

THE   OPINION   OF  THE   CROWD 

It  is  fair  to  remember  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  been  tried  only  in  the  court  of  popular 
magazine  and  newspaper  opinion.  He  has 
never  appeared  even  in  that  court  in  his  own 
defense;  he  has  had  no  authorized  advocate 
to  represent  him;  but  it  would  have  made 
no  difference.  Dreyfus  did  appear  for  himself, 
he  had  powerful  attorneys;  but  the  crowd 
proclaimed  him  guilty  before,  during,  and  after 
the  trial,  and  that  settled  it  until  the  heat  of 
passion  had  died  away.  It  took  several  years 
for  the  public  mind  to  regain  the  normal, 
during  which  time  Dreyfus  lived  on  Devil's 
Island. 

Le  Bon,  whose  ideas,  expressed  in  "The 
Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind," 
have  now  been  widely  accepted,  has  this  to 
say  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Opinions  and 
the  Beliefs  of  Crowds": 

*'  In  enumerating  the  factors  capable  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  crowds  all  mention 
of  reason  might  be  disp)ensed  with,  were  it  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  negative  value  of  its 
influence. 

"  We  have  already  shown  that  crowds  are  not  to 
be  influenced  by  reasoning,  and  can  only  compre- 
hend rough-and-ready  associations  of  ideas.  The 
orators  who  know  how  to  make  an  impression  upon 
them  always  appeal  in  consequence  to  their  senti- 
ments and  never  to  their  reason.  The  laws  of 
logic  have  no  action  on  crowds." 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  M.  Le  Bon 
states  what  is  profoundly  true;  and  the  popu- 
lar judgment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  a 
mob  judgment.  But  there  are  many  men  of 
business  prominence  and  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  scientific  and  educational  world 
who  never  shared  the  popular  opinion  of 
him;  and,  as  the  crowd-opinion  loses  its 
hold,  there  may  be  some  who  will  care  to  read 
a  first-hand  impression  of  the  man  by  one  who 
had  accepted  all  the  printed  statements  at 
their  face  value. 

The  difference  between  the  impression 
which  is  derived  from  actual  contact  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  that  which  is  produced 
by  reading  some  of  the  published  accounts  of 
him  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  woman  who,  before 


she  had  met  him,  had  entertained  so  violent  a 
prejudice  against  him  that  she  had  said  that 
she  "  would  not  accept  his  tainted  money 
even  to  save  a  starving  child": 

"There  came  forward  a  courteous  old  gentle- 
man whose  face,  to  my  astonishment,  showed 
no  trace  of  the  cruel  marauding  hawk  nor  yet  of 
the  crafty  fox,  such  as  I  had  confidently  expected 
to  see  limned  on  '  the  certain  index  of  the  soul'  of 
this  notorious  leader  of  the  gang  of  *  predatory 
rich.'  The  face  is  calm,  thoughtful,  but  ready 
to  break  into  a  smile  at  a  passing  witticism,  and 
illumined  by  very  blue,  serene  eyes  that  neither 
wink  nor  rove  as  a  wicked  man's  should  while 
conversation  proceeds.  But  they  look  you  straight 
through.  I  watch  Mr.  Rockefeller  narrowly  day 
after  day,  determined  to  catch  him  off  his  gua:rd 
and  discover  some  small  action,  some  careless 
remark,  that  must  reveal  the  wolf  beneath  the 
sheep's  clothing.  We  talk  over  his  past  history 
with  the  perfect  candor,  directness,  and  simplicity 
which  he  himself  heartily  invited,  walk  with  him 
about  the  golf  links,  see  him  with  his  family  at 
evening,  idle  with  him  where  he  mingles  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  a  modest,  kindly 
way. 

"  The  person  from  whom  I  got  all  my  prejudices, 
I  am  amazed  to  learn,  never  met  him  to  speak  to. 
His  snubs  are  all  in  print.  Critics  and  vilifiers 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  really 
know  the  man,  you  will  please  take  pains  to  observe. 

"  Intensely  prejudiced  against  him  as  I  really 
was  after  reading  through  a  long  course  of  abuse, 
and  thanking  God  that  fearless  pens  had  conse- 
crated themselves  to  saving  the  youth  of  America 
from  the  worship  of  Mammon  as  typified  in  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  I  now  confess  that  every  day  some 
fresh  evidence  convinces  me  that  he  has  been 
cruelly  wronged.  I  see  many  episodes  in  an  en- 
tirely new  light  after  relentlessly  plying  him  with 
questions  with  the  most  unblushing  frankness. 
He  dodges  nothing,  answers  any  query  with  what 
seems  to  me  perfect  reasonableness.  He  is  very 
sensitive;  anyone  who  watches  his  face  closely 
can  see  that.  He  and  his  family  have  endured 
untold  suffering  under  their  lashings  in  public, 
but  he  does  not  complain  about  it.  Such  a  triumph 
over  natural  human  impulses  seems  to  me  greater 
than  gaining  all  his  millions. 

"Some  time  the  American  people  will  judge 
him  justly.  'Why,  John,  they  will  be  building 
monuments  to  you  when  you  Ve  been  dead  and 
gone  twenty  years,*  said  a  sententious  friend  to 
him  one  day.  The  face  of  the  man  quivered 
a  second  before  it  showed  the  faint  ghost  of  a 
little  smile." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  early  life  has  been  de- 
scribed again  and  again,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  repeat  the  story  or  to  make  the  effort  to 
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show  that  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  church- 
going  family  and  has  always  been  a  church- 
going  person,  he  need  not  necessarily  be,  per  se^ 
a  hypocrite.  But  Mr.  Rockefeller's  religious 
training  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and 
his  church  was  very  important  to  him.  He 
attended  regularly,  and  he  has  worked  in  its 
interest  consistently  all  his  life.  For  this  he 
has  been  called  a  hypocrite,  because  his  ene- 
mies have  condemned  what  they  have  judged 
to  be  his  iniquitous  business  morals  and  as- 
sumed that  appearing  in  church  was  proof  of 
his  desire  thus  to  gain  public  credit  to  offset 
public  blame.  If  true,  surely  this  is  good 
cause  for  the  public  to  take  offense.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  no  one  has  suggested 
any  proof  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  goes  to  church 
with  the  desire  to  attract  public  attention. 
Certainly,  the  writer  of  the  following  para- 
graph did  not  gain  any  such  impression  : 

*'  We  met  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  a  church  for  colored 
people  this  morning.  He  seemed  to  take  an  im- 
mense interest  in  the  sermon,  the  people,  and  the 
singing.  To  see  him  take  a  place  in  quiet  and 
friendly  relationship  with  this  colored  church,  to 
sing  the  hymns,  and  to  appear  so  unconsciously 
at  home  among  these  very  poor  people,  was  a  lesson 
in  simplicity  to  me.  The  courtesy  of  the  colored 
people  might  well  be  observed.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  not  stared  at,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to 
notice  his  presence  more  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  white  \'isitcrs  who  had  come  to  hear  a 
remarkable  man  preach." 

AN   EARLY    STORY    OF    MAKING    OTHERS    GIVE 

A  characteristic  and  true  story  is  told  of  his 
relations  to  the  little  church  in  Cleveland  to 
which  the  family  belonged  when  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy.  It  had  a  debt  of 
$2,000  —  a  mortgage  held  by  one  of  the  elders, 
who  became  tired  of  waiting  for  his  money. 
One  Sunday  the  preacher  announced  that  the 
church  would  be  sold  over  the  heads  of  the 
congregation  unless  this  money  could  be 
raised.  Young  John  Rockefeller  elected  him- 
self to  the  office  of  raising  the  cash.  Hurrying 
to  the  door,  he  reached  it  first  and  as  each 
member  tried  to  pass  out  he  buttonholed 
him  or  her  and  secured  promises  for  such 
sums  as  each  could  afford  to  i)ay.  Every 
cent  of  the  mortgage  was  raised,  but  it  took 
a  number  of  months  to  do  it.  The  church 
realized  that  it  had  a  forceful  character  in  its 
midst;  he  was  elected  a  trustee  when  eighteen 
years  old,  and  that  church  did  good  work  and 
made  progress  in  the  community. 


Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  little  book  in  those 
days  which  he  called  Ledger  A,  in  which  he 
used  to  set  down  his  petty  earnings  and  his 
petty  gifts.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
fun  made  of  Ledger  A,  and  there  may  be,  from 
some  points  of  view,  an  element  of  humor 
in  a  book  so  naif  and  honest  as  this  book 
was.  It  told  the  facts  of  its  keeper's  finan- 
cial happenings  and  taught  the  habit  of 
looking  financial  truth  in  the  face,  but  the 
important  part  that  these  childish  items 
revealed  was  that  the  owner  recognized  even 
at  that  age  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  giving. 
Mean  men  may  give,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasure 
with  them,  and  a  man's  heart  cannot  be  black 
clear  through  if  he  enjoys  hearing  of  other 
people's  troubles  only  to  relieve  them,  not 
alone  through  the  usual  machinery  of  organized 
charity,  but  personally  and  through  his  own 
machinery  and  out  of  his  own  pocket.  These 
things  young  Rockefeller  did  in  his  boyhood 
and  young  manhood,  when  money  was  by  no 
means  plentiful  with  him.  Fortunately  for 
him,  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  that  time  his 
purpose  was  to  advertise  the  oil  business. 

\\Tiile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  gifts  and  a 
man's  duty  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  his  material 
possessions  go,  I  wish  I  could  reproduce  here 
the  long  talks  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Rockefeller 
about  the  art  of  giving  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  do  some  service  to  humanity.  I  learned 
for  one  thing  that,  if  done  conscientiously,  it 
is  a  time  and  thought  consuming  task-  To 
the  ordinary  mind,  one  would  say  that  having 
a  force  of  clerks  to  look  after  one's  financial 
interests,  the  task  was  simply  to  tell  the  cashier 
to  draw  a  check  for  so  much.  If  it  is  really 
as  easy  as  this,  then  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
sacrificing  his  time  and  effort  unnecessarily. 

He  is  not  satisfied  to  give  away  money  only 
through  the  broadest  channels  which  lie  at 
one's  hand,  but  he  has  felt  the  need  of  trying 
to  do  the  task  in  a  more  efficient  way,  and  he 
has  what  seemed  to  me  some  revolutionary 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

HIS    ENDOWMENT   TO   CONQUER  DISEASE 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  success  in  business 
was  along  constructive  lines.  This  reflects  the 
nature  of  the  man.  His  whole  attitude  to 
life  is  that  of  a  builder.  Even  his  recreations 
are  along  constructive  lines.  One  of  his  chief 
delights  is  to  build  up  the  large  estates  which 
surround  his  various  homes.  He  spends  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  personally  planning 
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out  where  roads  can  be  built  and  trees  can  be 
planted  so  as  to  add  to  the  beauty  or  utUity 
of  the  place. 

In  the  same  way  his  philanthropic  interests 
lie  in  broad,  constructive  ways.  He  likes  to 
get  at  the  causes  of  things  and  to  apply  his 
strength  and  influence  in  a  creative  way. 
Instead  of  trying  to  relieve  individual  cases 
of  poverty  or  of  suffering,  he  prefers  to  try  to 
remove  the  causes  of  poverty  and  suffering.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  needs 
of  individuals  in  those  matters  of  giving  which 
are  purely  personal,  but  he  realizes  that  such 
giving  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its 
scope  and  must  be  confined  to  those  cases 
where  he  gives  not  as  a  millionaire  but  as  a 
friend  and  neighbor.  With  regard  to  the 
exceptional  resources  which  are  his  —  as  to 
which  he  feels  to  an  unusual  degree  a  sense 
of  trusteeship  for  his  fellow-men  —  his  ten- 
dency is  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon  constructive 
and  preventive  rather  than  upon  remedial 
measures.  This  is  particularly  well  illustrated 
in  his  attitude  to  the  problem  of  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  disease.  He  has  given  compara- 
tively little  to  hospitals,  but  is  giving  much  to 
help  science  to  make  these  hospitals  more  use- 
ful. And  through  scientific  research  he  is  con- 
tributing his  quota  to  bring  about  the  day 
when  the  value  of  hospitals  will  be  increased  a 
hundredfold. 

The  spectacle  of  a  human  being  in  pain  is 
one  which  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies. It  is  comparatively  easy,  therefore, 
to  raise  money  for  those  instrumentalities 
which  have  to  do  with  the  direct  relief  of 
suffering.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  felt,  therefore, 
that  these  agencies  can  safely  be  left  to  the  care 
of  others.  But  far  more  important  than  the 
relief  of  an  individual  case  of  sickness  is  the 
discovery  of  its  cause  and  of  means  of  con- 
trolling and  eliminating  disease  itself.  This 
is  the  problem  which  appeals  to  him,  and 
as  a  means  to  the  solution  of  it  he  has 
established  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  the  only  philanthropy  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name.  This  was  organized 
in  1 90 1.  Its  work  consists  of  the  most 
exhaustive  scientific  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  disease  and  the  methods  of  its  pre- 
vention and  cure.  Its  principal  laboratories 
are  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it 
maintains  a  staff  of  about  twenty-five  highly 
trained  experts,  and^  in  addition,  it  has  about 


fifteen  men  working  in  laboratories  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  two  men  in 
foreign  countries,  all  of  whom  are  maintained 
by  grants  from  the  treasury  of  the  Institute. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  the  effort  of  such 
an  institution  is  of  a  character  which  has  no 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Before  we  can  hope  successfully  to 
cope  with  disease  in  its  various  manifestations, 
we  must  know  what  are  its  causes,  the  life 
history  of  the  hostile  organisms  which  produce 
it,  or  the  nature  of  the  abnormal  processes 
from  which  it  results.  These  researches 
involve  some  very  obscure  problems  which 
sometimes  take  the  investigator  very  far  afield, 
not  only  into  biolog}%  both  of  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  world,  but  also  into  the  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  physics.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ultimate  bbject  of  the  investigations  made 
at  the  Institute  is  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
through  the  conquest  of  disease. 

FINDING    A    CURE    FOR  SPINAL  MENINGITIS 

The  work  of  the  Institute  has  already  pro- 
duced x)ne  momentous  practical  result,  and 
that  is  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  This  has  hereto- 
fore been  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases 
with  which  humanity  is  afflicted.  In  general, 
about  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  have  ter- 
minated fatally,  and  in  the  majority  of  those 
cases  which  have  recovered  death  would  have 
been  preferable,  as  the  patient  is  left  defective 
if  not  absolutely  imbecile. 

As  the  result  of  an  outbreak  in  New  York 
City  in  1904,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Institute's  work,  was  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  to  serve 
on  a  commission  for  the  study  of  this  disease, 
and  accordingly  entered  upon  a  series  of 
orderly  and  prolonged  investigations.  These 
have  happily  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
scrum  and  a  method  of  administering  it  which 
appear  to  have  furnished  at  last  a  means  for 
controlling  the  disease.  The  mortality  has 
been  reduced  to  about  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  75  per  cent.,  and  where  the  serum  can  be 
administered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
nearly  nine  out  of  ten  recover;  not  only  do 
they  recover,  but  the  patients  are  restored  to 
completely  normal  conditions.  The  serum  is 
obtained  by  inoculating  a  horse,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  the  Institute 
has  placed  this  serum  at  the  disposal  of  physi- 
cians in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  of 
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Europe  where  epidemics  of  the  disease  have 
broken  out.  Returns  have  already  been 
received  from  several  hundred  cases,  and  the 
results  are  so  uniform  and  so  good  as  to 
lead  to  the  confident  hope  that  this  disease  is 
at  last  under  control. 

THE    BUSINESS    LAW    IN    PHILANTHROPY 

Mr.  Rockefeller  made  a  vast  amount  of 
money  in  foreseeing  the  great  movements 
of  business.  As  his  power  grew,  he  could  do 
this  with  better  judgment  than  most  men, 
because  he  was  in  closer  touch  with  the  great 
gulf  streams  of  trade.  Now  he  has  turned  his 
attention  from  money-making,  and  has  put 
this  same  brain  to  thinking  out  problems  which 
affect  all  the  people  in  a  large  way. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
worked  out  in  his  mind  this  principle  of  busi- 
ness as  applied  to  giving  is  characteristic  of 
the  man;  he  thinks  and  acts  along  big  ele- 
mental lines,  and  always  has.  Finesse  in  any 
form  docs  not  appeal  to  a  nature  like  his,  it 
is  too  small  and  slow  a  way  of  making  progress. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  workings  of 
his  mind,  which  hews  to  the  main  line  in  what- 
ever direction  it  starts.  One  is  perhaf)s  most 
impressed  by  the  fact  that,  going  along  on 
these  ponderous  and  weighty  subjects,  his 
mind  works  so  rapidly  and  delves  so  directly 
and  deeply  to  the  substratum  of  things.  In 
talking  with  him  on  a  subject  which  he  is 
interested  in,  one  is  seldom  able  to  comj)lete 
the  point  one  is  aiming  at  before  he  has  grasped 
and  digested  the  full  significance  of  what  one 
is  leading  up  to. 

He  has  worked  out  a  number  of  principles. 
One  is  that  !)ecause  there  is  never  enough 
money  to  supply  all  the  needs,  it  must  be  made 
to  do  first  the  most  pressing  work;  the  affairs 
of  money-giving  and  administration  must  be 
managed  as  effectively,  he  claims,  as  the  affairs 
of  money-getting.  Now  this  is  unemotional, 
it  is  probably  a  widely  uni)0[)ular  idea.  A 
man  w^ho  gives  money  usually  wants  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  j)ersonally  with  his  own 
eyes  the  grateful  look  of  the  beggar  who  may 
perhaps  trade  successfully  upon  his  sympathies 
instead  of  doing  a  hard  day's  work. 

Consider  Mr.  Rockefeller's  way  of  looking 
at  this  whole  subject  from  his  i)oint  of  view. 
He  has  the  temperament  which  works  uix)n 
scientific  instead  of  haphazard  i)rinciples. 
He  plans  along  straight  and  big  lines  for  the 
future    and    all    time,    his    benefactions    are 


intended  not  to  die  with  him,  but  to  go  on  no 
one  can  foresee  how  long.  These  are  the 
plans  that  please  him  to  work  out. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  money  as  most  men 
do,  write  a  check  and  try  to  forget  it;  and 
another  to  devote  one's  days  to  making  plans 
to  give  money  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
establish  a  system  of  giving  which  will  avoid 
disaster  instead  of  relieving  it. 

THE   GENTLE  ART   OF   PHILANTHROPY 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gifts  have  been  to  education  in  its  broadest 
sense,  and  how  far-reaching  the  influence  of 
the  use  of  some  of  his  money  is  may  be  judged 
by  a  single  activity  among  the  many  and 
larger  activities  of  the  General  Eklucation 
Board.  In  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  it  has  at  work 
under  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  Southern  states, 
about  200  farm  "demonstrators,"  who  direct 
in  all  more  than  32,000  demonstrations  on  as 
many  farms.  By  a  "  demonstration,"  a  farmer 
Icams  directly  and  practically  by  his  own 
work  on  his  own  land  the  fundamental  lessons 
of  the  best  new  agriculture  and  of  gpod  man- 
agement. The  result  is  that  these  farmers  are 
increasing  their  yields,  some  by  25  per  cent., 
some  by  60  per  cent.,  and  many  even  doubling 
them.  There  has  never  before  been  such  effect- 
ive and  revolutionary  instruction  in  farming — 
perhaps  never  in  any  other  art  or  industry. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  and,  as  regards  its 
cost,  a  minor  activity.  This  board,  made  up 
of  distinguished  educational  authorities,  repre- 
senting cver\-  section  of  the  country  and  of 
successful  men  of  affairs,  is  self-perpetuating, 
and  it  hokls  a  larger  sum  in  trust  (more  than 
42  millions  of  dollars)  than  any  similar  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  Its  largest  work,  in 
cost,  is  adding  to  the  permanent  endowments 
of  wcll-cstablislied  colleges  and  universities 
alike  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
dispensing  for  this  purpose  the  larger  part  of 
its  income. 

To  Chicago  University  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
given  about  23  millions  of  dollars;  and  this 
liberal  help  has  at  once  given  it  a  permanent 
and  strong  place  amc^ng  our  greatest  institu- 
tions. 

One  hesitates  to  particularize  as  to  how 
much  money  goes  to  any  institution,  because 
the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  in  supplying 
for  itself  satisfactory  reasons  for  doing  what  it 
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wishes,  positive  or  negative,,  that  if  one  should 
print  the  statement,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  arranged  to  give  such  and 
such  an  amount  to  such  and  such  a  cause, 
the  good  people  who  had  been  helping  on  this 
self-same  work  would  say  to  themselves  (if 
not  to  others):  "That  lets  me  out."  Many 
cases  can  be  quoted  where  a  large  gift  has 
decreased  an  institution's  total  income  through 
this  scapegoat  of  conscience.  Yet  the  all- 
wise  public  asks  again  and  again:  Why  does 
Mr.  Rockefeller  make  a  provisional  gift  of 
$200,000  on  the  stipulation  that  we  give  an 
equal  amount  ?  It 's  easier  for  a  rich  man  like 
him  to  give  $200,000  than  for  200,000  people 
Uke  ourselves  to  give  a  dollar  apiece. 

As  helping  to  establish  a  great  principle  of 
benefactions,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Rockefeller  will 
certainly  gain  in  the  end  his  greatest  renown — 
and  it  will  come  in  the  end,  too.  The  amount 
of  his  giving  is  not  so  important.  One  is  told 
that  he  has  already  bestowed  upon  vari- 
ous institutions  between  $100,000,000  and 
$200,000,000 — ^^what  proportion  of  his  wealth 
this  amounts  to  is,  of  course,  not  known,  and 
he  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  praised  most 
because  of  the  mere  size  of  the  gifts;  it  is  the 
spirit  that  must  count  with  the  millionaire 
as  it  did  with  the  boy  who  kept  Ledger  A. 
Hut  what  is  surely  important  in  an  estimate 
of  the  man  is  that  he  has  made  it  the  study 
of  his  life  to  determine  the  best  ways  of  giving 
and  to  work  for  this  great  idea  of  the  scien- 
tific organization  in  benefactions.  Surely,  it 
is  an  important  achievement,  for  which  he 
should  receive  credit  if  we  are  a  just  people, 
and  wise  enough  to  wish  to  tempt  other  rich 
men  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction. 

While  most  men  of  wealth  are  fearful  of  the 
results  of  their  fortunes  upon  the  character  of 
their  children,  Mr.  Rockefeller  finds  one  of 
his  chief  joys  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his 
family,  the  aggressive  work  they  do,  along  the 
lines  already  laid  out.  Not^one  of  the  least  of 
his  achievements  has  been  the  training  of  his 
children  to  desire  to  give  intelligently  and 
sympathetically. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  machinery  and 
study  which  go  into  the  placing  of  one  or  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  wise  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Rockefeller  maintains  at  26  Broad- 
way a  force  of  sociologic  experts  large  enough 
to  study  all  cases  which  are  not  merely 
frivolous  or  obvious  parasites.  Each  of  these 
is  investigated  and  acted  upon  in  accordance 


with  the  advice  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
its  merits.  The  letters  received  come  from 
every  country  on  the  globe  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  the  requests  requires  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  handle  properly.  A  single  day's  mail 
contained  letters  from  twenty-tvvo  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  may  seem  that  too  much  has  been  said 
about  this  work  of  giving,  but  no  true  sketch 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  activity  can  be  written 
without  going  into  this  phase  of  his  career, 
because  it  has  been  his  chief  profession  for 
many  years. 

THE    NEED   OF   EFFICIENCY    IN   CHARTTY 

In  this  great  plan  of  increasing  efficiency 
in  all  charity,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  especially  in  the  plans  now  being 
worked  out  by  the  General  Education  Board. 
He  had  received  word  when  I  was  with  him 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  consented  to  become 
a  ^member  of  that  board,  and  he  was  full  of 
the  idea  that  this  cooperation  would  lead  to 
the  conception  of  many  new  developments, 
for  this  reason: 

When  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  any  institution,  or  given  for 
any  good  cause,  the  wise  giver  must  go  to  some 
trouble  and  expense  to  investigate  its  merits. 
This  is  done  over  again  by  practically  every 
donor:  Mr.  Carnegie,  Miss  Helen  Gk)uld, 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  happily  very  many 
others.  But  it  is  Mr.  Rockefeller's  idea  that  a 
great  saving  would  result  in  having  this  investi- 
gating done  once  and  done  well  by  people  of 
unquestioned  ability,  and  that  this  information 
should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  it  and  the  money  which 
the  investigation  would  have  cost  might  be 
saved  to  make  the  gift  that  much  larger. 

Here  we  have  the  trust  idea  in  philanthropy. 
It  will  unquestionably  be  resented  by  the 
purely  emotional,  and  surely  by  all  institutions 
whose  methods  are  slipshod  and  unbusiness- 
like. It  will  be  objected  to  when  carried  to 
its  last  analysis,  on  the  ground  that  it,  as  do 
most  trust  workings,  minimizes  the  personality 
of  the  individual,  and  that  it  makes  a  business 
proceeding  of  wljat  should  be  primarily  an 
affair  of  the  heart.  How  much  real  sense  is 
there  in  this?  Do  people  who  are  in  the 
thankless  business  of  raising  money  find  that 
their  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  other- 
people  wish  to  give  too  scientifically,  or  is  \^ 
not  that  they  will  not  devote  any  great  amout^^ 
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of  serious  thought  to  the  subject  at  all  ?  The 
impulse  to  give  must  always  come  from  the 
heart,  then  the  head  comes  in  as  an  adminis- 
trator. More  than  one  philanthropist  has 
gone  to  his  grave  convinced  that  some  of  his 
emotional  gifts  have  done  the  world  not  only 
no  good,  but  jx)sitive  harm. 

ABOUT    BUYING    GOOD   OPINIONS 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  giving  money  to  buy  his  way 
into  the  good  opinion  of  the  public. 

With  the  idea  of  discovering  just  how  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  conducting  this  so-called  effort 
to  buy  good  will  and  evade  the  righteous 
judgment  of  men,  I  undertook  the  task  of 
finding  out  to  whom  and  just  how  he  had 
given  these  great  sums  of  money,  and  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  one  that  if  he  has 
spent  somewhere  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  purchase  this  good  will, 
he  has  not  shown  the  business  ability  with 
which  he  has  been  credited. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  seemed  more  than  willing 
to  discuss  anything  under  the  sun  and 
he  would  talk  of  the  principle  of  benefactions, 
but  not  of  the  sums  of  money  he  had  given. 
At  his  office  his  assistants  were  more  than 
willing  to  drag  out  letters  and  documents 
about  any  subject  I  wanted  to  study  but,  here 
again,  when  it  came  to  a  statement  as  to  the 
sums  given  to  various  lines  of  work,  they 
also  were  reticent.  One  does  succeed,  however, 
in  discovering  in  what  a  business-like  way  this 
giving  of  benefactions  has  been  carried  out. 
I  could  not  find,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  himself  signed  a  check  for 
five  years;  in  bestowing  all  his  gifts  he  has 
hardly  written  a  personal  letter  concerning 
them. 

Take  as  an  instance  a  sum  sent  to  the  General 
Education  Board.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  never 
met  the  directors  of  this  board  in  meeting,  and 
most  of  its  members  have  never  even  seen  him ; 
he  has  never  made  a  personal  recommendation 
as  to  the  investing  or  the  spending  of  a  dollar 
of  the  fund.  Once,  when  he  came  to  fulfil  a 
pledge  to  give  $10,000,000  in  securities  or  cash, 
he  telephoned  when  the  day  arrived  and  asked 
his  representative  to  take  checks,  aggregating 
$10,000,000,  to  the  meeting  of  the  board. 
They  were  made  out  and  signed  by  his  cashier, 
he  never  saw  them  and  wrote  no  letter  to  go 
with  them.  What  his  sensations  were  no 
one  can  tell,  but  we  know  the  transaction  was 


done  in  a  common-sense  manner  with  the  least 
possible  fuss  and  feathers  —  no  one  would 
ever  have  heard  of  the  gift  from  him  or  his 
office.  When  the  additional  sum  of  $32,000,000 
was  given  to  the  General  Education  Board 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  note  of  eight  lines. 

Almost  all  of  his  benefactions  are  made  in 
this  simple,  silent,  efficient  way;  they  gp  on  day 
after  day,  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  being 
heard  of  by  the  public.  It  is  another  sign  of 
the  elemental  character  of  the  man.  The  triv- 
ialities of  giving  do  not  appeal  to  him,  the  small 
machinery  of  check-signing  and  letter-writing 
bore  him  and  he  won't  give  his  time  to  these 
details.  That  he  almost  never  writes  a  letter 
personally  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
born  organizer  and  he  knows  that  other  peo- 
ple can  attend  to  the  details  better  than  he. 
He  seldom,  I  think,  reads  through  the  long 
reports  made  up  at  his  own  desire;  he  gets 
some  one  whom  he  can  trust  to  tell  him  what 
is  in  them,  but  you  may  be  sure  he  gets  the 
actual  facts  they  contain.  When  he  is  away 
from  home  telegrams  answer  for  corre- 
spondence, and  when  in  New  York  the  tele- 
phone message  is  usually  sufficient. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  happening  that  I 
ran  across  accidentally.  Last  summer  Mr. 
Rockefeller  through  his  office  undertook  to 
have  trained  nurses  visit  every  home  in  a  certain 
section  in  the  tenement-house  district  to  show 
poor  women  how  to  take  better  care  of  babies. 
His  idea  was  not  instituted  as  a  relief  measure, 
it  will  be  noted,  but  to  demonstrate  the  scien- 
tific fact  that  through  the  women  now  educated 
on  these  lines  the  Heath-rate  would  decrease  sev- 
eral points.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  with 
the  result  that  the  prop)er  authorities  have 
undertaken  to  provide  this  education  to  poor 
mothers  in  New  York.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  work  that  appeals  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  shows  why  the  effect  of  benefactions 
he  is  working  out  will  last. 

A   DE5?CENT   TO  SMALL    THINGS 

He  has  a  keen  and  kindly  sense  of  humor 
which  leads  him  often  to  emphasize  the  point 
of  an  argument  by  a  story.  He  belongs  to 
the  fortunate  company  of  the  light-hearted  and 
his  faith  in  human  nature  is  far  beyond  what 
most  of  us  are  able  to  maintain. 

He  is  not,  I  should  say,  a  great  reader.  The 
mere  task  of  reading  is  irksome,  his  mind 
works  so  much  more  quickly  than  his  eye  that 
he  demands  a  short  cut  to  information  of  ail 
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kinds,  and  he  apparently  manages  tp  get  it 
somehow. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  man  of  such 
large  ideas  and  affairs  finds  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  game  of  golf.  But  golf  has 
a  vital  hold  among  the  most  mentally  active 
men,  because,  no  doubt,  it  requires  great  con- 
centration of  mind,  and  is  a  healthful  out-of- 
door  recreation  that  may  be  played  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  way  Mr.  Rockefeller  goes  at  golf  is 
characteristic.  He  takes  it  with  exceeding 
deliberateness,  as  he  does  everything  else;  if 
he  has  any  nervousness  or  temper  hidden 
about  his  person,  he  does  not  show  it  even  on 
the  golf  links.  His  movements  are  slow  and 
careful  and  he  plays  a  good  game  for  a  man 
who  took  it  up  so  late  in  life. 

As  a  rule,  he  drives  a  good  ball  of,  say,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  but  if  he 
should  top  his  drive  into  one  of  those  spongy 
marshes  which  often  lie  in  front  of  the  tee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unwary,  he  does  n*t  put  down 
another  ball  and  begin  over  again  (forgetting 
very  likely  the  stroke  and  the  penalty),  but 
takes  his  niblick,  goes  into  the  sticky  slough  of 
despond,  makes  the  mud  fly  in  all  directions, 
plays  the  ball  out,  and  keeps  accurate  count 
of  the  strokes  used.  If  he  drives  into  the  woods 
(and  he  seldom  does  —  he  deliberately  fixes 
his  stance  to  avoid  it),  he  goes  after  the  ball, 
finds  it,  and  plays  it  out,  no  matter  how  many 
strokes  it  takes,  and  when  finally  he  arrives  on 
the  green,  he  puts  the  ball  painstakingly  into 
the  hole  if  his  last  stroke  covers  only  two 
inches.  Mr.  Rockefeller  plays  scrupulously 
honest  golf;  he  avails  himself  of  no  slighting 
of  the  rules,  and  this  is  not  a  universal  prac- 
tice with  people  who  take  a  hundred  or  more 
strokes  in   going   eighteen   holes. 

As  a  traveler  he  is  democratic.  In  general 
he  uses  the  same  trains  as  the  rest,  no 
private  cars;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  the  South,  there  is  no  dining-car,  he  goes 
to  the  station  table  and  takes  the  restaurant 
fare  with  the  other  passengers.  In  one 
instance,  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  items  on  the  bill  of  fare  with  an 
enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  his  more  pam- 
pered fellow  travelers  could  not  altogether 
agree. 

"  If  he  is  as  rich  as  men  say,  he  has  a  queer 
way  of  showing  it,"  said  one  passenger;  "if 
I  had  his  money,  a  private  Pullman  fifty  yards 
long  would  n't  be  too  good  for  me." 


Perhaps  all  this  is  idle  gossip  and  it  is 
foolish  to  write  it  down  in  serious  print.  The 
excuse  for  doing  it  is  this:  Comparatively  few 
men  know  or  can  possibly  know  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller personally,  many  may  know  him  by  evil 
report.  If  it  can  be  made  plain  that  his 
character  is  that  of  a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
with  no  ostentation,  with  no  small  vanities, 
and  further,  that  he  works  on  broad  and 
impersonal  lines,  the  public  will  gain  at  least 
one  new  idea  about  him. 

What  a  hardship  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
been  the  flippant  reporting  of  his  daily  doings 
by  the  newspapers  few  readers  realize.  A 
year  or  two  ago  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Strong, 
was  fatally  ill  in  a  little  country  town  in 
France.  He  was  sent  for  and  on  the  ship 
was  greeted  by  two  reporters,  who  told  him 
that  they  had  been  instructed  to  stay  as  close 
as  possible  during  the  entire  trip.  This  they 
did  during  all  the  trying  weeks  which  followed, 
reporting  the  daily  events  in  the  little  town, 
so  that  this  home  tragedy  had  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  eye  of  these  representatives  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Rockefeller  admitted  that  he 
found  this  hard  to  bear  at  such  a  time,  but  he 
added,  "I  think  the  reporters  hated  to  have 
to  do  it." 

MR.  rockefeller's  METHODS  OF  WORK 

Let  us  give  a  story  to  show  how  fundamen- 
tally direct  is  his  mode  of  working: 

In  the  early  nineties  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  iron 
ore  country  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
To  make  the  land,  which  was  purchased  as 
an  investment,  yield  any  interest,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  this  ore  to  market.  His 
competitors  controlled  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  he  was  practically  shut  out  of 
the  best  and  most  effective  facilities.  This 
was  the  way  he  went  at  the  task  of  overcoming 
these  disadvantages. 

He  sent,  first,  a  representative  to  find  out 
who  knew  most  about  ore  transportation  and 
the  building  of  ore  vessels.  The  identity  of 
the  man  was  easily  discovered,  and  it  was,  of 
course,  a  man  who  was  himself  a  large  factor 
in  the  control  of  the  trade  into  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  proposed  to  enter. 

Most  people  would  have  concealed  their 
plans  from  the  one  person  who  was  to  be  the 
chief  rival  in  the  new  business.  This  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  did.  He 
asked  the  gentleman  to  call  upon  him,  and 
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then  explained  to  this  expert  that  he  was 
going  into  the  ore  business,  and  that  he  wanted 
him  to  build  the  boats.  When  the  ore  man 
recovered  from  his  amazement,  he  declined 
and  explained  that  he  had  no  idea  of  working 
to  aid  a  new  rival  to  go  into  his  business.  In 
ten  minutes  Mr.  Rockefeller  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  market  his  iron 
ore  from  his  lands  to  get  an  income  from  the 
investment,  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
builder  a  good  profit  for  the  best  boats  that 
could  be  built,  that  he  was  also  willing  to 
give  an  order  then  and  there  for  $3,000,000 
worth  of  ships,  but  that,  if  he  did  not  care  to 
take  this  order,  he  would  have  to  go  to  the 
next  best  man,  which  would  deprive  the  ore 
man  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  f ronf  building  the 
boats,  but  that  the  work  would  surely  be  done 
by  some  one.  He  had  logic  and  common 
sense  on  his  side  and  the  ten  minutes*  talk 
was  sufficient.  The  details  were  worked  out 
at  the  office;  the  ore  man  accepted  the 
order  at  a  price  profitable  to  him  and  the 
result  was  a  good  bargain  for  both.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  the  personal  touch  with  the  man  — 
the  making  of  the  trade.  Even  in  his  most 
active  times  he  was  not  interested  in  details. 
I  never  knew  of  a  man  who  was  more  bored 
by  mechanical  or  trivial  items,  or  on  the 
other  hand  more  interested  in  the  small  things 
which  add  real  significance  to  any  plan  he  is 
working  on. 

MR.    ROCKEFELLER  ON  BUSINESS  MORALS 

Whole  books  have  been  written  to  show 
how  Mr.  Rockefeller  oppressed  his  rivals, 
and  ruined  their  business  by  securing  unfair 
rates  for  transf)ortation,  pursuing  them  to  the 
bitter  end.  His  own  description  of  his  dealings 
with  these  men  is  an  exact  antithesis  to  the 
story  his  enemies  have  told.  The  steady 
growth  of  public  opinion  has  now  charged 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  built  up  for  himself  by 
pulling  down  others,  piling  his  edifice  on  their 
ruins.  When  a  man  showed  his  head  in  the 
oil  business,  he  was  at  once  gone  after,  spied 
upon,  and  his  trade  ruined;  then  his  business 
was  taken  over  for  a  fraction  of  its  value. 
This  is,  in  effect,  his  statement  on  the  subject. 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  a 
success  by  oppressing  j)eoj)lc.  Big  men  who 
do  things  in  a  large  and  effective  way  cannot 
be  oppressed;  they  may  suffer  a  temporary 
disadvantage,   and  one  might   make  a  tem- 


porary profit  by  pushing  them  at  such  a  time, 
but  it  would  be  only  for  a  time.  I  never  was 
so  foolish  as  to  follow  these  tactics;  I  wanted 
able  men  to  work  with  me  and  not  against  me. 
I  tried  to  make  friends  of  these  men,  I  admitted 
their  ability  and  the  value  of  their  enterprises. 
I  worked  to  convince  them  that  it  would  be 
better  for  both  to  co5perate  for  economy, 
for  extending  the  world's  markets,  for  the 
development  of  by-products;  and  if  I  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  their  friendship,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  I  admit  I  tried  to 
attract  only  the  able  men :  I  have  always  had 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  dull  business 
men. 

*'  Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  suppose  that 
not  only  by  getting  rebates  from  the  railroads 
on  our  own  products  but  on  the  products  of 
others  as  well,  I  had  ruined  these  able  men  and 
forced  them  to  come  in  with  me.  Could  any 
man  alive  develop  from  such  material  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  even  our  enemies  admit 
we  have  always  possessed  ?  Perhaps  you  say, 
after  being  so  near  ruin,  a  man  will  gp  in  with 
anybody  who  will  show  him  a  way  out.  This 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  personnel  of  our 
company.  Strong  men  who  had  been  ruth- 
lessly shorn  of  their  self-resp)ect  would  not 
for  thirty  years  work  in  harmony  and  build  up 
a  great  business.   The  thing  is  inconceivable." 

So  the  reader  may  take  his  choice  between 
the  arguments,  but  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  crowd  has  made  up  its  mind:  a  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  the  Standard  Oil  people  had 
done  a  just  action  would  not  be  widely  printed; 
a  story  that  the  Standard  had  crushed  out 
another  deadly  rival  would  be  cirfculated 
broadcast  even  if  both  tales  were  not  founded 
on  fact,  because  the  crowd  desires  to  justify 
its  already  accepted  conclusions:  it  does  not 
want  to  begin  its  mental  processes  over  again. 

WHAT   KINDLED   THE    BLAZE 

The  acute  seeker  for  truth  may  naturally 
ask,  "Why  should  all  sorts  of  stories  be  told  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  if  they  are  groundless?  Why 
so  great  a  volume  of  smoke  unless  there  was 
some  bright  little  blaze  kindled  into  life 
somewhere?" 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a 
bom  organizer;  he  sought  and  obtained  only 
the  brightest  men  in  the  firms  he  brought 
together  into  his  organization^  and  large  was 
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the  number  of  such  consolidations;  and  no 
new  order  of  things  can  go  into  effect  without 
bringing  antagonism  into  being.  The  list  of 
men  who  must  have  felt  slight^  is  veiy  large. 

Secondly,  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  organi- 
zation made  years  ago,  when  combinations  were 
new,  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  first 
resentments,  while  the  same  things  done  later, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  combinations, 
attracted  no  attention.  Even  if  the  things 
done  then  were  much  less  liable  to  criticism 
than  if  done  now,  the  judgments  were  more 
unfriendly  and  less  impartially  studied. 

In  the  third  place,  the  effect  of  these  consol- 
idations is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  effect 
of  introducing  labor-saving  machinery.  While  - 
they  make  possible  great  economies  in  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  price  of  the  product  to  con- 
sumers can  be  reduced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  remuneration  of 
capital  can  be  increased,  it  nevertheless  results 
for  the  time  being  in  the  displacement  of  cer- 
tain individuals  who  had  theretofore  been 
profitably  occupied.  In  the  one  case,  the 
individuals  displaced  are  the  workmen  whose 
labor  is  made  unnecessary  by  the  improved 


machinery;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  managers  of 
the  smaller  plants  whose  services  are  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  improved  organization.  It 
is  natural  that  in  both  cases  the  persons  who 
are  displaced  should  fail  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  change  and  should  complain 
of  their  misfortunes. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  even  to  gu^ss  at 
what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  all  the 
litigation  now  going  on  in  the  courts  against 
many  combinations  of  capital  conducted  as 
great  corporations.  That  public  opinion  has 
been  inflamed  by  both  real  and  imaginary 
abuses  is  unquestioned,  and  no  man  can  speak 
intelligently  of  the  final  outcome.  Many 
people  h|ve  based  their  judgment  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  not  on  definite  knowledge  of  his 
conduct  but  upon  their  general  opinions  about 
combinations  of  capital  and  such  subjects. 
For  years  he  has  been  known  all  over  the  world 
as  a  genius  at  making  money,  but  as  a  genius 
at  equally  efficient  giving,  the  public  knows 
next  to  nothing  of  him.  How  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  these  plans  are  will  not  be  de- 
monstrated adequately  for  many  years.  For 
the  end  is  not  yet. 


THE  WHITE  RACE  IN  THE  TROPICS 

A   HABITABLE    AREA   OF  TEN    MILLION    SQUARE   MILES   IN 
SOUTH    AMERICA    AND    AFRICA    AWAITING    DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

S.   p.  VERNER 


THE  star  of  empire  has  reached  the 
Pacific  on  its  westward  way;  now 
it  must  go  southward.  For  the 
last  twenty  centuries  we  have  seen  the  dominant 
peoples  of  the  world  gradually  fill  up  the 
north  temperate  zones,  and  encroach  upon 
the  south  temperate  until  in  Argentina  and 
South  Africa  they  have  achieved  an  effective 
occupation,  and  now  they  stand  fretfully  look- 
ing upon  the  vast,  rich  regions  under  the  South- 
em  Cross,  ready  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
last  opportunity.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
tropics?  That  is  the  great  question  of  the 
twentieth   century. 

Can  we  do  anything  with  them?    Let  us 
examine  the  question  in  the  light  of  history. 


The  inquiry  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  "white"  race  in  the  lands 
twenty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
I  include  the  Semitic  races  in  this  classification. 
That  the  Aryan  race  at  one  time  built  up  a 
great  civilization  in  a  tropical  land  is  shown 
in  India.  The  present  common  Hindoo  is 
no  longer  a  type  of  what  this  race  once  was 
because  of  the  intermingling  and  superim- 
position  of  the  Malay  and  Hamitic  types  which, 
the  one  aboriginal,  the  other  interpolated, 
have  so  vastly  modified  the  whole  population 
of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  builders  of  the  ancient  civili^tion  of  India, 
once  so  glorious,  whose  remains,  in  temple, 
shrine,  palace,  art,  and  literature,  still  compel 
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the  wonder  of  modern  beholders,  were  the 
Aryan  peoples  from  the  Araxes  and  the  Aral 
plateau.  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  the 
decadence  of  this  civilization  is  evidence  itself 
of  the  white  man's  unfitness  for  the  land  he 
conquered.  The  inference  is  a  nonsequUur. 
Indian  civilization  was  originally  builded  by 
a  white  race  and  its  resurrection  is  being 
achieved  by  a  white  race.  That  ancient  civili- 
zation was  complete  in  its  kind,  before  deca- 
dence set  in,  and  had  lasted  longer  than  the 
Roman  Empire  before  it  began  to  totter. 
Its  decay  was  not  due  to  climatic  or  geograph- 
ical causes,  but  to  social  and  economic  forces, 
for  if  the  climatic  reason  operated,  why  did  it 
not  prevent  the  development  of  that  civilization 
in  the  first  instance? 

In  what  sense  is  this  industrial  conquest  of 
vital  moment  to  the  American  people  ?  Clearly 
this:  the  nearest  continental  land  masses  to 
us  are  Europe,  South  America,  and  Africa. 
Our  general  relations  to  the  European  powers 
and  peoples  arc  already  more  or  less  clearly 
defined.  We  know  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  and  the  problems  of  our  present  and 
future  relations  with  them  are  fairly  well 
known.  What  these  relations  with  the  powers 
which  may  eventually  develop  in  Africa  and 
South  America  are  going  to  be  is  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  the  future;  how  to  provide 
for  peace  and  mutual  advantage  with  the 
nations  which  may  develop  there  is  a  task  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  American  states- 
man of  this  and  coming  generations.  W^hat 
are  the  means  by  which  these  desirable  ends 
are  to  be  achieved? 

First,  by  the  means  of  a  favorable  tariff 
regime  of  reciprocity.  Already  the  imports 
from  these  lands  consist  so  largely  of  raw 
material,  mostly  non-dutiable,  that  this  step 
in  the  right  direction  may  be  said  to  have 
been  begun. 

The  all-effective  means,  however,  of  increas- 
ing commerce  with  these  tropical  regions,  is 
the  presence  of  efficient  Americans  resident 
there  and  actually  engaged  in  business.  This 
is  the  modus  operandi  of  the  European  powers 
in  South  America,  to  the  relative  loss  of 
American  prestige.  While  various  causes  are 
commonly  alleged  for  this  —  their  advan- 
tageous banking  and  credit  terms,  their 
energetic  advertising,  their  subsidized  mer- 
chant marine  —  the  really  potent  force  is 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  territory  to  be  assim- 
ilated.    It  is  the  resident  German  in  South 


America  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  German 
commercial  supremacy.  Actual  residents  of 
these  foreign  countries  with  business,  social, 
and  sentimental  connections  with  their  home 
lands  diffuse  information  about  the  products 
of  their  former  country;  they  send  drders 
themselves;  they  cause  their  neighbors  to  do 
so;  they  find  business  openings,  land  for  sale, 
and  all  sorts  of  opportunities,  which  they 
describe  to  their  countrymen,  and  which  induce 
many  to  follow  the  pioneers.  While  boards 
of  trade  are  blowing  trumpets,  and  consuls 
are  making  reports,  and  diplomats  are  exchang- 
ing visits,  these  unheard  individuals  are  going 
serenely  on,  unconsciously  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  international  commerce  and  effecting 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  country 
that  they  occupy. 

A  man  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  had 
twelve  hundred  dollars  and  a  few  months  time. 
He  went  to  the  tropics,  made  large  scientific 
collections,  took  photographs,  studied  local 
conditions,  came  home,  cleared  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  his  work,  and  was  in  demand  for 
his  knowledge,  besides  having  a  store  of 
experiences  to  bequeath  to  his  grandchildren. 

One  does  not  easily  realize  how  much  devel- 
opment is  still  possible  in  the  tropics,  develop- 
ment in  which  we  can  directly  take  part.  In 
Africa,  the  tropical  regions  south  of  the 
Sahara  and  north  of  the  Zambesi  include  about 
five  million  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  capable  of  agricultural  development.  A 
curious  coincidence  is  that  tropical  South 
America  is  of  almost  exactly  similar  extent, 
so  that  these  two  great  tropical  regions  present 
a  superficial  area  of  ten  million  square  miles, 
practically  all  of  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ductive exploitation.  The  total  population 
of  these  regions  is  115,000,000.  This  gives  an 
average  of  about  eleven  persons  per  square 
mile.  While  it  is  true  that  tKeseTands  are  not 
all  equally  desirable,  the  proportion  of  good  land 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  equally  large  land- 
masses  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  density  of  population  with 
that  of  other  countries.  In  China,  it  is  one 
hundred  people  per  square  mile;  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  twenty  per  square  mile;  in  the 
United  States,  thirty;  in  France,  two  hundred; 
in  Belgium,  seven  hundred.  The  two  tropi- 
cal regions  containing  the  ten  million  square 
miles  above  mentioned  could  give  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  globe  a 
five  acre  plot  capable  of  producing  everv'thing 
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necessary  for  their  comfortable  support.  It 
is  clearly  evident  that  those  immense  regions 
offer  to  the  world  opportunities  not  yet  faintly 
dreamed  of. 

What  these  two  vast  tropical  regions  are 
capable  of  producing  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 


corn 
"       "   veg.oils 


((        It       II 


Vegetable  and  Animal  Products 

2  billion  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  gross  a  year 

1.5  "  "  "       "    cotton 

1.6  **  "  "       " 

.7        "  "  "       "    fruit         

3  **  "  "        "    timber     "      "     "^ 

with  re-foreslation  every  fifty  years 
2.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of   cattle  and    horses 

13.3   billion  dollars  total  per  annum  in  perennial 
vegetable  and  animal  products. 

Mineral   Products 

400  million  dollars'  worth  of  iron   for  centuries 

100      '*  **  ''       "  silver  " 

200      "  "  "       "  gold    " 

700      '*  "  *'       "  copper  ** 

850      "  "  "       "  coal     " 

"       "  min.  oil 

total 


400 


2,650 


This  gives  a  grand  total  of  nearly  sixteen  billion 
dollars  of  possible  annual  production  from 
resources  known  to  exist,  and  confining  the 
products  only  to  the  above  articles.  The 
output  in  the  United  States  in  such  of  the 
above  articles  as  are  here  produced  for  the 
year  1907  was  about  five  billion  dollars.  This 
shows  that  the  estimate  for  the  two  tropical 
regions  is  conservative.  As  the  rubber  and 
vegetable  oil  products  are  peculiar  to  them, 
and  as  the  mineral  resources  are  almost 
untouched,  the  estimate  (which  was  worked  out 
in  detail  from  reliable  data  before  being 
summarized)  is  a  safe  minimum.  The  mineral 
and  metal  resources  are  probably  many  times 
greater  than  the  known  deposits  above 
enumerated. 

It  remains  to  modify  the  theoretical  capacity 
of  those  regions  by  the  factor  of  the  labor. 
The  population  of  the  tropics  under  con- 
sideration is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
million.  The  United  States,  with  a  slightly 
smaller  population  and  one-third  of  the  natural 
resources,  produces  vastly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  above  estimated  annual  product. 
To  reduce  the  matter  to  figures,  before  correct- 
ing for  minor  errors,  the  average  American, 


man,  woman,  and  child,  produces  about 
seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  the  great  staples 
per  annum.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  final 
average  of  the  total  productive  capacity  of 
the  American,  but  simply  his  average  pro- 
duction of  the  great  staples. 

At  this  rate  the  present  population  of  the 
tropics  could  produce  nine  billions  of  the  fifteen 
above  mentioned.  The  comparison  might 
be  criticized  for  balancing  many  savage  and 
barbarous  races  against  the  American  work- 
ing man.    But,  on  the  other  hand : 

(i)  The  kind  of  manual  labor  required  to 
produce  most  of  those  staples  is  unskilled. 
The  native  African,  for  example,  has  already 
shown  an  aptitude  f6r  ordinary  industries 
equal  to  that  of  his  American  cousin,  and  his 
capacity  is  constantly  increasing.  In  South 
America  the  native  population  is  not  so  hope- 
ful, but  the  stream  of  migration  has  been  setting 
in   that  direction  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

(2)  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  a  steady  stream  of  settlers 
will  start  toward  those  regions.  The  filling 
up  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world;  the  tendency 
in  America  to  restrict  immigration;  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  tropics  and  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
live  there;  the  extension  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  transportation;  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  great  powers  to  the  value  of  the 
opportunities  they  possess  in  the  territories 
they  control  in  Africa;  and  the  increasing 
appreciation,  by  South  American  governments, 
of  the  fact  that  land  is  worthless  without  men  to 
work  it;  all  of  these  influences  contribute  to  the 
southward  movement  which  will  be  the  charac- 
teristic economic  fact  of  the  twentieth  century. 

(3)  It  is  very  often  true  that  an  inferior 
race  directed  by  individuals  of  a  superior 
develops  greater  efficiency  for  a  given  task  than 
where  the  manual  labor  and  the  executive 
supervision  are  performed  by  the  same  race. 
The  qualification  attaching  to  this  statement 
is  that  this  is  true  where  there  is  effective 
organization,  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
is  divided  into  large  units.  Under  a  system 
of  individual  settlement  and  many  small 
industries,  the  higher  the  race  of  the  lower  class 
of  labor  the  better.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  tropical  development, 
especially  during  its  preliminary  stages,  will 
be  accomplished  by  great  industrial  concerns, 
with  a  hierarchical  system  of  superintendence, 
giving  to  the  labor  at  the  bottom  the  benefit  of 
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the  most  skilled  direction  and  control.  This 
will  make  the  native  labor  in  the  tropics 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  question. 

(4)  The  other  advantages  offered  by  the  use 
of  the  native  labor  include:  Their  adaptability 
to  climatic  conditions;  their  lack  of  tendency 
toward  strikes,  discontent,  and  organization 
for  destructively  selfish  purposes;  their  interest 
in  and  love  for  the  country  of  their  origin,  and 
their  pride  in  its  growth  and  development. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  it 
appears  that  the  labor  in  situ  is  far  from  being 
a  negligible  quantity;  and  that,  supplemented 
by  adequate  directing  talent,  it  is  capable  of 
playing  a  most  important  part  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  tropical  regions.  Indeed, 
one  may  say  that  with  three  million  capable, 


Railway  crosses  the  summits  of  the  Chrystal 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  three 
thousand  feet.  In  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year  I  found  those  places  delightfully  cool, 
and  the  testimony  of  all  the  whites  is  that 
along  those  ridges  the  climate  is  practically 
temperate  and  salubrious.  The  white  men 
pushed  on,  however,  into  the  remoter  interior 
regions,  for  various  reasons,  most  of  them  sound. 
But  they  neglected  this  salubrious  region.  In 
general,  this  range  of  mountains  borders  the 
Congo  Basin  on  the  west  for  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  so  that  from  settlements  along  the  ridges 
or  adjacent  plateaus  one  may  be  in  easy  reach 
of  ail  parts  of  the  western  half  of  the  basin. 
Moreover,  the  soil  in  these  upland  valleys  is 
excellent,  and  their  natural  resources  sufficient. 


THK   WAITING   TROPICS 
The  shaded   area  shows   3,2cx>,ooo,ooo  acres  of  land  habitable  by  the  while  races,  with  an  average  elevation  of 

3,400  feci  and  a  mean  annual  temperatun*  of  73°  V. 


progressive  whites  wisely  distributed  over  the 
ten  million  square  miles,  as  friendly  directors 
and  instructors  of  the  existent  population,  that 
population  will  be  capable  of  producing  all  of 
the  nine  billion  dollars'  worth  of  staple 
products  per  annum. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  *'how"  of  this  great  j)roblem. 
The  wise  distribution  of  these  additional  white 
men  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance. 
Taking  the  matter  up  in  detail,  the  way  in 
which  r  advocate  the  placing  of  these  soldiers 
of  industry  appears  on  the  map,  in  its  general 
outlines.  At  the  same  time,  these  sections  must 
be  known  in  considerable  detail  to  facilitate 
the  wise  location  of  these  white  centres. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  I  take  a  concrete  case. 
Between  Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool,  the  Congo 


Probably  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  West 
Central  Africa  will  be  found  there.  As  nuutiy 
rivers  run  down  these  slopes  toward  the  great 
inland  streams,  there  is  power  and  means  of 
navigation  both  at  hand.  Here  white  settlers 
should  be  located,  and  a  branch  line  of  the 
Congo  Railway  should  be  built  along  this  crest 
to  serve  their  purposes.  There  ought  to  be  an 
easy  system  of  small  land  grants  in  such-  a 
region,  and,  in  places,  a  few  government  farms, 
from  which  to  send  food  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  about  which  these  colonies 
might  group  themselves.  As  the  region  will 
produce  $50  per  acre  in  rubber,  net,  the 
colonists  can  soon  build  up  not  only  sdf- 
supporting  but  money-making  plantations  over 
a  territory  as  large  and  as  healthy  as 
California. 
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The  "line  of  least  (apparent)  resistance"  in 
the  tropics,  which  has  naturally  been  taken  by 
pioneers,  is  by  no  means  always  the  most 
healthful.  Along  the  great  rivers,  off  the 
tempting  bays  on  the  coast,  is  the  way  men  get 
in;  and  they  are  confined  to  the  proximity  of 
these  places  until  a  means  of  rapid  transit 
can  be  devised.  In  general,  one  may  say 
that  it  is  vitally  imf)ortant  to  build  railways 
through  the  healthful  regions  as  early  as 
f)ossible. 

Many  colonizing  efforts  have  failed,  but  the 
causes  of  failure  are  clearly  discernible.  If  all 
of  the  points  here  mentioned  are  embraced  in 
the  scheme,  success  is  practically  assured. 

Besides  the  two  already  mentioned  —  a 
healthful  region  and  means  of  rapid  transit  to 
it  —  a  third  requisite  is  adequate  means  of 
supf)ort  until  the  enterprise  is  productively 
self-supporting. 

It  is  on  this  rock,  for  example,  that  Libcrian 
colonization  schemes  have  split.  Men  go 
there  with  no  means  to  live,  expecting  to  pick 
up  bread-fruit  under  the  trees,  and  bananas 
from  the  woods,  and  are  soon  undeceived.  A 
well-planned  scheme  involves  the  taking  of 
food-supplies,  barter-goods,  tools,  medicines, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  seed,  for  a  year 
ahead,  or  arrangements  to  procure  these 
things  on  the  field,  with  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  No  colored  man  ought  to  leave  America 
for  Liberia  with  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  ought  also  to  have  a 
definite  offer  of  land  which  he  knows  to  be 
good  enough  and  properly  located,  before 
he  goes.  A  properly  organized  company  could 
take  care  of  all  these  points  in  advance,  and 
render  the  Negro  emigration  from  this  country 
to  any  part  of  Africa  feasible  and  successful. 

Then,  too,  men  going  there  ought  to  be 
willing  to  live  in  the  simple  style  necessary  to 
keep  their  expenses  within  the  limit  of  their 
capital  until  they  are  self-supporting.  In  the 
Congo  the  extravagance  of  the  average  white 
man  is  astounding.  Champagne  is  the  invari- 
able order  of  the  day  for  men  getting  a  few 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  official 
usually  lands  in  Antwerp  after  three  years  with 
enough  money  for  a  spree,  when  he  must  sign 
and  go  back. 

It  must  be  remembered  with  what  Spartan 
simplicity  the  American  pioneers  built  up  their 
early  homes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  country. 
They  lived  in  huts,  ate  corn-bread,  drank 


water,  wore  homespun,  and  conquered  an 
empire.  The  old  principle  of  loving  liberty 
better  than  comfort  which  the  log-cabin 
exemplified  is  as  sound  as  ever.  The 
colonists  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  become 
land -owners,  on  however  limited  a  scale;  even 
when  these  settlers  are  agents  for  large  com- 
mercial companies,  the  companies  will  find 
it  beneficial  to  their  interests  in  the  end  to 
encourage  this  development  of  the  investing 
spirit.  Ownership  in  land  usually  is  the 
foundation  of  progress,  and  the  strongest 
incentive  to  local  patriotism. 

In  the  details  of  actual  operations,  a  large 
use  of  the  most  improved  modem  machinery 
is  indicated.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  point 
that  many  mistakes  are  made.  One  thinks 
without  reflection  that  native  labor  is  so  cheap 
that  much  can  be  done  more  economically  by 
hand.  But  the  fact  that  the  work  to  be  done  in 
these  new  lands  is  so  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  available  labor  is  in  itself  reason  enough  for 
the  use  of  all  the  labor-saving  devices  possible. 
I  saw  an  illustration  to  the  point  in  the  marine 
service  at  Leopoldville  on  Stanley  Pool.  The 
winch  for  drawing  the  steamers  on  the  slips 
for  purposes  of  repairs  was  elaborately  pro- 
vided with  ivany  long  hand-levers  for  use  by 
man-power.  Perhaps  as  many  as  thirty  men 
would  be  required  several  days  to  get  the  boat 
a  few  feet  on  shore.  A  steam  winch  would  do 
the  work  in  short  order,  and  the  labor  of  the 
men  could  be  directed  to  what  they  alone  could 
do  —  gathering  rubber,  where  their  time  is 
worth  a  dollar  a  day  each.  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter  —  put  the  manual  labor  where 
only  manual  labor  can  do  the  work  required, 
and  let  whatever  can  be  done  by  machinery  be 
accomplished  in  that  way.  The  field  for  the 
use  of  modem,  improved  machinery  of  all 
sorts  in  the  future  of  the  tropics  is  something  so 
immense  that  we  can  hardly  estimate  the 
results  from  its  application.  For  example,  the 
magnificent  water-powers  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon,  San  Francisco,  Congo,  Upper  Nile, 
and  Zambesi  could  run  all  the  machinery  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  have  power  left  over.  The 
development  of  invention  has  been  such  that  by 
commencing  with  labor-saving  devices  in  the 
beginning  of  an  enterprise,  the  cost-units 
and  profits  can  be  more  easily  estimated  and 
controlled  than  formerly.  These'  devices  will 
largely  overcome  many  of  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties which  exist.  Each  settlement  ought 
to  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  having  an 
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ice-factory,  saw-mill,  automobiles,  newspaper, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  at  least;  and  the 
general  scheme  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
embrace  them.  They  will  make  life  more 
attractive,  labor  more  efficient,  and  the 
progress  of  the  community  very  much  more 
rapid. 

The  plan  of  local  government  ought  to  be  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  commencement 
of  the  colony's  existence  as  to  minimize  future 
misunderstandings.  The  questions  of  taxes, 
of  land  tenures,  and  the  methods  of  land 
acquisition,  of  trade  rights,  of  mining  laws, 
ought  to  be  enacted  into  a  form  fixed  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  —  not  less  than 
twenty  —  so  that  the  colonists  may  know  in 
advance  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  arrange 
their  plans  accordingly.  Large  exploiting 
companies  ought  to  have  a  contract  with  the 
government  covering  these  points. 

Training-schools  for  special  study  of  tropical 
conditions,  languages,  and  the  methods  of 
development  most  applicable  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  organization  of  our  principal  universities. 
Indeed  a  great  international  university  in 
Cuba  for  this  special  purpose  would  be 
eminently  in  place.  Similarly,  training-schools 
for  the  native  peoples  are  injlicated.  They 
ought  to  be  intensely  practical  in  aim  and 
methods,  teaching  the  way  to  work,  the  dignity 
of  work,  and  the  value  of  work.  A  savage, 
when  emerging  from  his  primitive  condition, 
is  very  apt  to  look  upon  civilization  as  eman- 
cipation from  work,  and  to  try  to  attain  to 
that  false  ideal. 


Justice  to  settlers  going  from  countries  in 
which  they  enjoy  a  large  Measure  of  political 
freedom  demands  that  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  shall  be  embodied  in  llie 
scheme  ef  government  as  early  and  as  fully  as 
possible.  On  this  rock  has  many  a  colonial 
venture  gone  to  pieces.  Let  the  colonists  be 
encouraged  to  govern  themselves,  and  let  the 
mother  country  occupy  herself  only  with  the 
relations  of  the  colonies  to  external  powers. 
It  remains  to  take  up  in  detail  the  exact 
situation  in  each  of  the  great  undeveloped 
tropical  continents,  but  a  concluding  word 
here  is  pertinent  in  reference  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  happiness  for  the  "  unemployed/' 
the  insufficiently  employed,  the  lelativdy 
unhappy  among  us,  in  the  vast  fields  to  the 
southward.  It  is  particularly  because  of  their 
agricultural  opportunities  that  these  regions 
offer  the  means  of  comfort  to  many  millions. 
An  agricultural  people  has  the  most  solid 
foundation  for  general  social  contentment 
They  are  not  so  apt  to  respond  to  the  sensitive 
influences  of  the  market  —  at  least  not  to  the 
extent  of  real  hunger  and  want.  They  can 
nearly  always  live  and  be  free.  To  get  the 
numbers  who  are  all  the  time  sufifering  from 
the  disorder  incident  to  our  inchoate  social 
conditions,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  to 
where  they  can  both  enjoy  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness themselves,  and  be  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing into  productive  alignment  the  mi^ty 
plains,  forests,  hills,  and  valleys  of  the  waiting 
tropics,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  highest  effort 
of  the  patriot  and  the  statesman. 
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SO  CONDUCTED  AS  TO  (JIVE  A   WHOLLY  NEW  MEANING  TO  *•  EDUCATION- 

BY 

O.  J.  KERN 

(sirmiNTKNDEM    OF    WINNLBACiU   COl  NTY   SCHUOLS,    ROCKFURi),    ILL.) 


BESIDE  a  country  road  in  Magnolia 
Township  in  Putnam  County  —  the 
smallest  in  Illinois  —  stands  the  John 
Swaney  Consolidated  School,  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.  For  there  a  small  group  of 
people  have  had  the  knowledge  and  the  faith 
to  pay  out  generously  their  hard-earned  dollars 


that  their  children  in  the  country  may  have 
the  corresponding  school  advantages  that  the 
most  favored  city  children  have;  not  the  same 
advantages,  for  they  realize  that  the  t<Ki^>iing 
which  will  best  adapt  a  child  to  life  hi  the 
country  is  not  that  given  in  the  city  schools. 
The  people  who  have  built  up  this  oountcy 
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school  are  not  rich.  They  are  simply  honest, 
hard-working  farmers,  descendants  of  good 
old  Quaker  stock  from  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  who  believe  —  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  their  belief  —  that  their  children 
should  have  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
living  a  large,  free,  country  life. 

Mr.  John  Swaney,  a  farmer  of  moder- 
ate circumstances,  donated  twenty-six  acres 
covered  with  original  growth — oak,  elm,  wal- 
nut, etc.  —  for  school  grounds.  The  school- 
house,  which  takes  the  place  of  several  little 
old-fashioned  country  schoolhouses,  cost,  with 
its  equipment,  $16,000.  It  is  a  two-and-a- 
half-story  building  containing  four  recitation 
rooms,  two  laboratories,  a  large  auditorium, 
two  librar\'  and  oflBce  rooms,  a  boys'  manual- 
training  room,  a  girls'  play  room,  a  furnace 
room,  and  cloak  rooms.  All  are  lighted 
with  gasolene  gas  generated  by  a  plant,  the 
reservoir  of  which  is  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. The  laboratories  are  also  furnished 
with  gas  from  this  plant.  The  building 
is  heated  with  steam  and  furnished  with 
running  water  supplied  by  an  air-pressure 
system.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  grounds 
set  forth,  as  they  should,  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  countr\^side. 

On  the  school  grounds  is  a  bam  for  twenty- 
four  horses.  Here  are  stabled  the  two  teams 
of  the  two  wagons  which  haul  the  children  to 
school,  for  when  the  small  schools  were 
abandoned  some  of  the  children  were  left 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  consolidated 
school.  The  extra  stable-room  is  for  the  horses 
of  tuition-pupils  from  outsideof  the  consolidated 
district.  The  roads  are  ordinary  dirt  roads 
in  good  weather.  In  bad  weather  the  dirt 
becomes  mud,  Illinois  mud,  of  the  very  best 
quality.  However,  the  farmers  of  northern 
Illinois  never  fail  to  get  their  milk  to  the 
central  creamery  if  it  takes  four  horses  to 
do  it.  The  Putnam  County  farmers  beheve 
that  the  children  are  deserving  of  as  much 
consideration  as  their  milk.  One  of  the 
wagons  employed  in  hauling  the  children 
to  school  makes  a  round  trip  of  nine  miles;  the. 
other  one  goes  nine  and  one-half  miles.  Each 
wagon  makes  twenty-two  trips  during  a  school 
month.  The  teams  are  driven  by  farmer-boys 
who  are  in  the  high-school  room.  The  cost 
of  this  transportation  is  forty  dollars  per 
month.  As  twenty  children  ride  in  each 
wagon  it  makes  transportation  for  every  child 
about  nine  cents  per  day,  or  about  the  cost 


of  two  street-car  fares  in  a  city.  The  wagons 
cost  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
and  are  the  property  of  the  district.  During 
all  last  year  not  a  single  trip  was  missed, 
neither  wagon  was  tardy  a  single  time,  and 
extra  horses  were  needed  only  three  times. 
Yes,  civilization  is  advancing  in  spite  of  mud. 

One  of  the  abandoned  school-buildings 
which  stands  just  off  the  twenty-six  acres 
has  been  remodeled  for  a  teachers'  home  at  a 
cost  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This  was  done 
without  expense  to  the  district.  Three  or 
four  farmers  took  this  way  of  spending  their 
own  money  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
boarding-place  for  country  teachers.  The 
teachers  pay  nine  dollars  a  month  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  building  and  hire  a  com- 
petent housekeeper  to  cook  and  care  for 
the  home.  The  domestic-science  teacher  in 
the  high  school  outlines  the  daily  menu  for 
their  table. 

This  farming  district  has  been  as  wisely 
generous  in  hiring  teachers  as  it  h^s  in  building 
an  adequate  plant.  The  principal  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Central  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
and  has  had  one  and  one-half  years  additional 
work  in  the  Illinois  CoUege  of  Agriculture. 
He  receives  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  month.  The  woman  assistant  in  the  high 
school,  also  instructor  in  domestic  science,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Evansville,  Ind.,  High  School, 
with  one  year's  work  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  another  year's  work  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. She  receives  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
The  teacher  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  is  a  graduate  of  the  Central 
Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  receives 
sixty  dollars  per  month.  The  teacher  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  and  receives  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
The  "faith"  of  these  farmers  is  strong,  and 
their  "knowledge"  is  broad  enough  for  them 
to  realize  that  a  well-trained,  well-paid  teacher 
will  give  more  efficient  service  than  a  cheap, 
untrained  one,  and  is  far  more  economical 
in  the  end. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  grades  below  the 
high  school  is  that  outlined  for  the  common 
schools  of  Illinois,  known  as  the  Illinois  Course 
of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools.  The 
high  school  contains  the  regular  studies  for 
high  schools  in  Illinois,  but  there  is  a  modi^ 
fication  in  the  science  course  to  include  agri^ 
cultural  training.    It  begins  with  the  study 
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of  the  seeds  of  common  grasses,  grains,  and 
garden  vegetables.  There  is  a  course  on  soil 
physics  —  different  types  of  soils,  their  origin, 
composition,  characteristics,  and  behavior 
under  different  treatment  —  another  course 
which  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  different  systems  of  farming. 
There  are  two  courses  on  animal  husband  r)^ 
and  one  on  horticuhure,  besides  the  more 
usual  teaching  of  manual  training  and  house- 
hold science.  This  is  the  country  adaptation 
of  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  a 
training  for  more  efficient  service  in  the  age 
of  scientific  agriculture. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
there  are  located  over  Illinois,  in  the  different 
soil-areas,  t wen ty*three  sub-experiment  stations 
through  which  the  farmers  may  leam  the 
needs  and  best  methods  of  improving  the 
soil.  One  of  these  is  located  on  ground 
adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  campus  of  the 
John  Swaney  Consolidated  School,  which 
will  have  the  privilege  of  obsemng  the  w^ork 
of  the  station  and  will  have  access  to  the 
results. 

This  is  what  it  means  adequately  to  improve 
the  country  schools*  The  children  in  these 
small  districts  are  entitled  to  a  good  building 
—  a  workshop,  if  you  please  —  well  equipped 
for  doing  good  work.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  educational  influence  of  trees,  \'ines,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  in  a  large  playground  surrounding 
a  neat  building  that  will  contribute  toward 
the  spiritualization  of  country  life.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  inspirational  leadership  of  a 
well-trained  teacher,  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  richest  and  best  in  country 
life.  They  are  entitled  to  secondary  education, 
a  high*school  course  flavored  w^ith  agricultural 
chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  soil  physics, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  etc.,  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  a  given  country 
district  without  the  necessity  of  their  leaving 
their  homes*  The  training  in  the  country 
school  of  the  future  should  aim  to  conser%'e  all 
that  is  best  and  richest  in  a  "  type  of  mind  and 
life"  distinctively  rural*  The  proper  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  country 
school  system  will  supply  art,  literature,  music, 
social  opportunity  for  the  farm.  These  things 
should  be  as  accessible  along  the  country  road 
as  beside  the  city  boulevard.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  this  is  the  definition  of  the  term 
'* adequately  impro\ang"  the  country  school. 


When  you  have  thus  vitalised  the  little  countr>' 
school  you  have  made  it  the  most  expensi^^e 
in  the  world  per  capita.  Even  thus  ntalized, 
it  still  lacks  the  social  enrichment  possible 
in  the  consolidated  school  through  a  more 
varied  course  of  study  and  contact  with  life- 
Here  will  come  the  trained  teachers  —  so 
soon  as  the  farmer  learns  to  appreciate  the 
trained  teacher.  They  will  vitalize  the  work 
of  the  counlr}^  school  and  create  a  demand 
for  superior  work  by  the  character  of  the 
service  they  render.  The  enlarged  social 
participation  is  possible  only  in  such  a  larger 
unit  of  administration  as  the  consolidated 
district  affords.  This  countr)^  high  school, 
with  a  course  of  study  flavorad  with  country 
life  and  its  interests,  promises  much  for  the 
future,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  under 
existing  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  90  per 
cent,  of  the  children  now  enrolled  in  the 
country  schools  get  no  other  education,  so  far 
as  books  are  concerned.  They  can  not,  or 
do  not,  go  to  the  village  or  country  high  school. 
The  consolidated  school  is  more  expensive 
than  the  isolated  countr)'  school.  It  should 
be,  for  it  offers  far  more  effective  service.  The 
average  country  school,  especially  the  small 
school  with  an  enrolment  of  fifteen  pupils  or 
lesSi  is  both  the  cheapest  and  most  expensive, 
paradoxical  as  this  may  seem.  A  just  basis 
of  comparison  is  to  take  the  unit  of  work  —  the 
day*s  attendance  —  and  compare  that  with 
a  like  unit  of  the  consolidated  school.  Let 
the  farmer  "adequately  improve*'  his  school 
and  then  count  the  cost. 

If  one  wTre  to  formulate  an  educational 
creed  for  farming  districts  it  might  well  come 
from  the  experience  of  Magnolia  TowTtship, 
and  it  would  read  something  like  this: 

The  country  child  is  entitled  to  every*  whit 
as  good  an  educational  opportunity  as  that  now 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  child  attend- 
ing the  American  public  schooL 

In  order  to  have  this  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  the  country  child,  the  country 
people  must  spend  more  money  on  the  country 
school  and  spend  it  in  a  better  way. 

The  people  of  this  one  community  ain; 
acting  according  to  this  creed.  They  are 
gi%ing  a  practical  demonstration  that  people 
of  moderate  circumstances  can  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  enrichment  of  countrj^  life.  They 
are  living  the  eleventh  commandment  —ihmi 
shall  enrich  and  enlarge  the  life  oj  (he  tauniry 
child. 
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(Cbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


DULNESS  — that  is  the  word  that 
describes  the  campaign  —  unprece- 
dented and  unbecoming  dulness. 
You  would  think  that  there  are  no  grave  sub- 
jects involved  in  the  campaign,  from  the  quiet 
and  unconcerned  drifting  toward  the  day  of 
the  election.  Of  course,  great  crowds  gather 
wherever  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  Taft  goes;  the 
partizan  newspapers  make  a  show  of  earnest- 
ness in  their  appeals  and  in  their  warnings; 
collectors  of  campaign  funds  are  active;  the 
West  is  telling  the  East  that  Mr.  Taft's  election 
is  by  no  means  as  certain  as  the  East  thinks  it 
is;  and,  during  this  last  month  of  the  campaign, 
we  shall  have  noise  of  drums  and  of  orators. 
But  those  who  recall  the  general  excitement 
of  the  Cleveland  campaigns  or  of  the  previous 
Bryan  campaigns,  especially  of  the  first  one, 
cannot  help  wondering  at  the  languid,  almost 
weary,  mood  that  the  public  now  shows. 

MR.  TAFT'S  ELECTION  TAKB9  FOR  GRANTED 

THE  explanation  of  this  dulness  is,  of  course, 
the  well-settled  conviction  by  most 
men  whose  judgment  of  public  opinion  is 
sound,  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be  elected,  whether 
by  a  large  majority  or  a  small  one.  This 
conviction  brings  a  general,  perhaps  danger- 
ous, Republican  confidence. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  a  new  sensation. 
The  effort  to  elect  him  is  a  familiar  Democratic 
exercise,  and  to  defeat  him  has  become  a 
familiar  Republican  feat.  He  has  "gone 
stale'*  on  the  popular  imagination.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  such  a  general  popular 
approval  of  the  Roosevelt  aims,  especially  as 
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they  will  be  furthered  by  Mr.  Taft's  methods 
and  temperament,  that  there  is  no  new^sensa- 
tion  in  proclaiming  these. 

There  will  be  a  quickening  of  the  public 
attention  to  the  campaign  during  its  last  month. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  people  may 
show  an  active  interest  in  it.  And  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  election  .may  bring  some 
surprises.  But  something  like  a  miracle  jwill 
have  to  be  wrought  if  the  present  state  of  mind 
fails  to  insure  Mr.  Taft's  election  by  a  safe 
margin  if  not  by  an  enthusiastic  victory:  P^* 
haps  we  are  weary  for  a  time  of  great  enthusi- 
asms, and  a  fresh  personality  is  surely  needed 
to  arouse  the  jaded  Demacratic  mind.  A  great 
many  Democrats  of  the  most  influential  kind  feel 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  felt.  In  a  posthumous  article, 
published  in  the  New  York  TitneSy  he  said : 

"When  it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  be  the  nominee  of  his  party.  .  .  .  con- 
jecture as  to  the  result  in  the  November  con- 
clusions could  be  of  but  one  sort  among  sensible 
men.  .  .  .  The  Republican  Party  is  certain, 
though  with  a  considerably  lessened  strength,  to 
move  on  to  a  safe  victory  sustained  by  the  popular 
support  of  reforms  which  should  not  redound 
to  its  glory  solely,  those  reforms  having  been  the 
work  of  decent  men  of  all  parties." 

This  declaration  by  Mr.  Cleveland  is  one  of 
the  most  important  utterances  in  recent  party 
history;  for  its  meaning  is  that  the  only 
Democratic  President  in  half  a  century  could 
not  regard  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  safe  and  sound 
representative  of  the  Democratic  party.  It 
will  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  thought 
of  many  Democrats. 
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THE  I«ABO£  VOTE 

THE  lack  of  a  large  seriousness  in  the  cam- 
paign is  shown  by  the  prominence 
that  was  given,  at  least  in  the  eariy  months 
of  it,  to  such  a  side-issue  as  the  Labor  vote 
and  to  Mr.  Gompers's  effort  to  control  it. 
Organized  labor  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population  that  works  with  its  hands.  But 
it  is  an  intelligent  part  of  the  electorate  —  so 
intelligent  that  all  the  larger  organizations  are 
forbidden  by  their  very  constitutions  from 
going  into  politics,  and  every  labor  organiza- 
tion that  has  hitherto  gone  into  politics  (except 
in  local  campaigns)  has  for  that  reason  gone 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  Gompcrs  will  either  have  no  appreciable 
success  in  delivering  th6  labor  vote  to  either 
party  (this  time  it  is  the  Democratic  party  that 
he  favors),  or  he  will  be  likely  to  undermine 
his  own  authority  and  influence  in  his  organi- 
zation. It  is  possible  that  he  may  do  both  — 
that  he  will  fail  to  deliver  any  considerable 
number  of  votes  and  that  he  will  split  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  by  his  effort. 

It  is  a  grave  misfortune  for  any  industrial 
or  social  or  other  non-political  organization 
to  "go  into  politics,"  because  such  action 
destroys  independent  individual  political  free- 
dom. Every  man  ought  to  vote  as  an 
individual  regardless  of  every  consideration 
but  his  political  convictions. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  TAFT  AND 
MR.  BRYAN  AS  PRESIDENT 

IN  THEORY  the  powers  of  the  President 
are  neither  many  nor  great.  He  has  the 
ap|)ointing  power,  the  initiative  in  enforcing 
Federal  laws,  and  the  negative  power  of  the 
veto,  which  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds 
vole  of  Congress.  Which  of  these  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  President.  Most  Presidents  have,  per- 
haps, made  the  appointing  power  their  strongest 
\veai)on;  Mr.  Cleveland  (among  other  Presi- 
dents) did  a  great  service  by  his  veto,  as  when 
he  sa\'ed  us  from  an  unsound  currency;  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
by  bringing  men  and  corporations  to  trial  under 
the  Federal  statutes. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  stipulated  powers, 
and  greater  than  them  all,  is  the  use  of  the 
Presidential  office  as  a  pulpit,  by  the  voice 
of  a  President  whom  the  people  will  follow. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  for  example,  wrote  a  tariff 
message    that   lost  one   Presidential   election 


and  won  another;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
done  his  chief  service  in  forcing  legislation 
and  in  formulating  policies,  by  his  messages 
and  speeches.  ^^ 

In  the  use  of  the  appointing  power  —  in 
selecting  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
example  —  there  would  be  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  of  the 
schools  of  politics  represented  by  their 
appointees.  Besides,  Mr.  Taft  has  this  great 
advantage  over  Mr.  Bryan  —  that  he  has  him- 
self been  a  judge  and  he  has  a  more  thorough 
legal  training  and  a  wider  experience.  As  to 
other  appointments,  Mr.  Taft  would  be  more 
likely  to  respect  the  principle  of  the  merit 
system,  partly  because  he  is  more  thoroughly 
committed  to  it  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  President  whose  party  continues 
in  power  to  respect  it. 

As  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws, 
again  Mr.  Taft  has  had  experience,  whereas 
Mr.  Bryan  has  not.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Taft 
will  cause  suits  to  be  brought  against  such 
law-breakers  as  he  thinks  he  can  convict;  and 
such  suits  will  be  tried  vigorously  in  the  courts 
and  perhaps  less  in  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Bryan's  efficiency  in  this  use  of  the  Presidential 
power,  nobody  can  know.  He  has  never 
been  in  a  position  where  he  could  show  his 
ability  or  his  effective  earnestness  at  such  a 
task  as  this.  y 

In  the  larger  and  less  explicit  use  of  the 
office  in  shaping  public  opinion  into  policies 
and  statutes,  by  messages  and  other  utterances, 
Mr.  Taft  would  be  the  more  conservative. 
He  has  fewer  hobbies.  He  has  a  more  clearly 
reasoned  and  orderly  body  of  thought  and 
more  stable  convictions.  Mr.  Bryan  out  of 
office  has  proposed  this  and  that  —  from  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  to  the  governmental 
ownership  of  railroads.  In  office,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  experiments  he  would  not 
propose  to  carry  out. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  two 
men  in  settled  doctrine  is  their  difference 
regarding  the  tariff.  In  this  Mr.  Bryan  has 
the  advantage  in  deffniteness  and  clearness. 
He  stands  for  the  orthodox  Democratic  pro- 
posal of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Mr.  Taft 
stands  for  a  revision  that  will  remove  extraor- 
dinary injustices,  but "  extraordinary  injustices" 
means  one  thing  to  one  man  and  another  thing 
to  another.  His  change  in  the  tariff  would 
be  less  by  a  fixed  principle  than  by  a  shifting 
and  struggling  expediency.     But  what  either 
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tould  do  with  the  tariff  will  dej)cnd  oh  Congress; 
and,  with  the  Senate  as  it  will  be  for  the  next 
four  years,  Mr.  Bryan's  programme  cannot 
be  carried  out.  He  might  conceivably  so 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tariflf  to  a  revenue  basis  as  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  Senate  later.  Mr.  Taft  will 
secure  such  moderate  changes  as  the  present 
Senate  will  permit. 

The  real  differences,  therefore,  between 
one  man  and  the  other  in  the  White  House 
would  be  differences  rather  of  temperament 
and  of  method  than  of  mere  party  doctrines. 
The  catch-phrases  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
campaign  have  not  clearly  hit  off  this  difference. 
They  concern  themselves  rather  with  doctrines 
than  with  these  personalities.  "Shall  the 
people  rule?"  for  example,  does  not  express 
this  difference.  The  people  will  rule  which- 
ever be  elected,  for  that 's  what  the  election  will 
mean.  No  man  has  yet  usurped  the  Presidency, 
nor  is  any  such  event  imminent. 

The  difference  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft 
because  of  his  administrative  experience,  his 
clear  and  settled  body  of  opinions,  his  holding 
fast  to  a  definite  set  of  policies,  and  his  going 
persistently  in  a  definite  course  of  conduct. 

THS  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE  NEXT 
PRESIDENT 

THE  law  permits  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  retire  on  full  pay  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  if  they  have  served  ten  years. 
Three  of  them  have  passed  seventy  and  another 
will  reach  this  age  next  month.  Chief- Justice 
Fuller,  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  might 
have  retired  at  any  time  since  1903;  and 
Justice  Harlan,  who  is  a  Republican,  at  any 
time  since  1903;  Justice  Brewer  reached  the 
age  of  retirement  last  year;  and  Justice 
Peckham  will  reach  it  on  November  8th.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  and  is 
of  the  same  political  faith.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Chief- Justice  Fuller  has  remained 
on  the  bench  not  only  because  of  his  real  love 
of  the  work  but  also  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  surrender  the  Chief-Justiceship  to 
a  Democrat.  It  is  likely  that  Justices  Harlan, 
Brewer,  and  Peckham  will  retire  during  the 
coming  administration.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  probability  that  the  next  President 
will  have  the  appointment  of  a  Chief- Justice 
and  of  at  least  three  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  So  many  appointments  would 
completely  reorganize  the  Court,    Mr.  Taft 


or  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
policy  as  other  Presidents  have  been.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  has  said  that  the  important 
question  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  policies 
is  whether  a  strict  or  a  liberal  interpretation 
shall  be  given  to  some  of  the  statutes  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Whether  a  Supreme  Court,  reorganized  by 
a  Democratic  President,  would  be  so  liberal 
as  to  approve  laws  for  the  guaranteeing  of 
bank  deposits,  the  Government  ownership  of 
raihroads,  the  restriction  of  the  writ  of  injunc* 
tion,  and  other  radical  policies  that  Mr  Bryan 
favors,  in  the  event  that  they  could  pass  Con- 
gress, is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 

As  at  present  constituted,  three  members 
of  the  Court  are  appointees  of  President 
Roosevelt  —  Justices  Holmes,  Day,  and  Moody; 
three  are  appointees  of  President  Cleveland  — 
Chief- Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  White  and 
Peckham;  and  .the  remaining  three  are  appoin- 
tees of  as  many  different  Presidents,  Harlan  of 
Hayes,  Brewer  of  Harrison,  and  McKenna  of 
McKinley. 

A  single  Justice  has  often  held  the  power  of 
decision — that,  too,  in  some  of  the  gravest 
questions  that  ever  came  before  the  Court, 
such  as  the  income  tax,  the  trans-Missouri 
freight  case,  the  Northern  Securities  merger, 
which  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  the  acquisition  of 
colonial  territory,  the  legal  tender  cases  and 
others  of  such  fundamental  importance. 

Theoretically  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
hinge  solely  on  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
But  political  education  and  doctrine  color 
every  man's  views  of  the  constitution.  A 
man  educated  in  the  Republican  school  of 
politics  is  certain  to  look  at  some  questions 
from  a  different  standpoint  from  the  man 
whose  political  education  was  Democratic. 
For  example.  Chief- Justice  Taney  was  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  his  early  environ- 
ment in  Maryland  when  he  rendered  the 
famous  Dred  Scott  decision.  Those  of  the 
Court  who  considered  slaves  as  chattels  sided 
with  Taney.  Those  who  started  from  the 
premise  that  they  were  persons  dissented. 

Washington  himself  in  selecting  the  first 
Supreme  Court  chose  men  from  among  his 
own  adherents  —  Federalists,  that  is  to  say. 
In  the  appomunent  of  that  greatest  of  all 
Chief- Justices,  John  Marshall  of  "^^rginia, 
John  Adams  had  in  mind  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Federal  principles  that  he  himself  stood  for. 
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Jeflferson  regarded  Marshall  as  an  irrepar- 
able misfortune.  Marshall,  of  course,  more 
than  any  other  man  defined  the  powers  and 
limitations  of  the  constitution.  He  decided 
that  Congress  could  not  give  to  the  Supreme 
Court  powers  of  original  jurisdiction  denied 
it  by  the  constitution,  and  he  thereby  fixed  the 
Court's  prerogative,  unique  and  still  disputed 
at  times,  to  annul  laws  held  by  it  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution.  Yet  there  has 
never  been  any  disposition  to  attack  the 
integrity  of  the  Court  which  has  ever  stood 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  people's  rights.  Horace 
Binney  callai  it  **the  august  representative 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  conscience  of 
this  whole  people,  in  the  exposition  of  their 
constitution  and  laws'';  and  Baldwin,  in  **The 
American  Judiciary,"  declares  it  **the  best 
guaranty  of  good  government  in  the  United 
States." 

THE  GREATEST  DEBATE  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

THE  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  has  been  held  these 
two  months,  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Society,  at  the  towns  where 
they  took  place  —  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 
boro,  Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  and 
Alton.  There  is  no  chapter  in  our  history 
thai  will  heller  repay  study  or  that  better 
deserves  commemoralion;  and,  the  more  thor- 
oughly you  know  Lincoln's  career,  the  more 
significant   these  debates  become. 

It  was  in  form  a  contest  for  the  United 
States  Senate  such  as  has  been  held  in  many 
a  state  by  many  a  pair  of  candidates.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  part  of  a  vigorous, 
rough-and-tumble  campaign  of  two  candi- 
dates for  a  high  office  in  a  semi-frontier  com- 
munity. Douglas  had  already  won  success 
and  was  an  approved  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Lincoln  had  not  yet  become  a  national 
tigur^  and  he  was  overshadowed  in  his 
party  —  the  party  was  very  young  —  by 
Seward  and  a  dozen  other  men  who  stood 
large  in   the  public  eye. 

But  he  forced  Douglas  into  a  position  where 
he  was  obliged  to  offend  the  Democratic 
sentiment  of  Illinois  and  lose  the  Senatorship 
or  to  offend  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
South  and  lose  th€  Presidency.  No  shrewder 
move  was  ever  made  by  any  politician  in  our 
history.  At  the  same  time  he  formulated 
the  coming  struggle  with  a  clearness  that  is 
not  surpassed  in  all  political  literature  and 


revealed  his  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  two 
great  principles  that  were  soon  put  at  stake 

—  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Douglas  dodged  and  wavered, 
and  made  brilliant  thrusts  and  parries,  and 
performed  oratorical  wonders.  Lincoln's 
arguments  worked  as  a  force  of  nature  works 

—  ruthlessly  and  without  a  shadow  of  turning. 
The  moral  earnestness  of  the  man  was  too 
great  for  the  oratorical  skill  of  any  opponent. 

For  these  reasons,  this  debate  before 
country  audiences  in  a  "Western"  state, 
before  the  day  of  telegraphic  reports  of  such 
events,  gave  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  a  national 
reputation.  Douglas  won  the  Senatorship, 
but  Lincoln  had  now  done  the  work  that  two 
years  later  won  him  the  larger  prize.  The 
growing  marvel  of  Lincoln's  speeches  is,  as  a 
teacher  of  literature  lately  expressed  it,  where 
did  he  get  such  a  style  ?  The  answer  is,  from 
the  moral  strength  and  from  the  common 
speech  of  the  people.  He  was  as  earnest  as 
he  was  skilful,  as  sincere  as  he  was  logical. 
It  was  character,  working  with  clear  thought 
and  straight  speech. 

Earnestness  was  the  main  note,  an  earnest- 
ness beside  which  the  political  speeches  of  our 
time  are  Douglas  rhetoric  at  their  best  and 
commonplace  exhortation  at  their  worst. 
And  yet,  have  we  not  subjects  large  and 
important  enough,  if  we  had  the  man,  to 
give  such  an  immortal  opportunity  now? 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE- 
MAKER 

TWENTY-TWO  months  of  peacemaking 
between  the  interstate  railways  and 
their  men,  without  a  single  failure,  when  strikes 
were  imminent,  shows  the  usefulness  of  the 
Erdman  Act.  This  law  provides  that,  when- 
ever a  labor  dispute  threatens  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  an  interstate  carrier,  either  the 
railway  or  the  men  may  appeal  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  together 
become  a  board  of  mediation  and  must  try  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  adjustment.  The  board 
has  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  administer  oaths,  also  to  start  arbitration 
proceedings.  But  thus  far,  simply  by  acting 
as  peacemakers,  the  two  commissioners 
have  settled  two  threatened  strikes  that  might 
have  been  of  far-reaching  seriousness,  and 
have  brought  the  parties  to  other  controversies 
into  a  peaceable  solution  of  their  differences. 
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Early  in  1907,  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  west  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado 
Midland,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
their  trainmen  about  wages  and  hours.  Com- 
mittees representing  the  roads  conferred  with 
the  organizations  of  conductors  and  trainmen 
for  two  months  without  result  and  the  men 
voted  to  strike.  Fully  100,000  men  were 
going  out  and  the  general  industry  of  the  West 
would  have  been  seriously  interrupted.  The 
committee  for  the  roads  applied  for  mediation. 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Knapp  went  to  Chicago. 

There  forty-three  powerful  railroads  and 
an  army  of  trainmen  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  what  seemed  sure  to  become  a  titanic 
struggle.  The  railroads  were  represented  by 
ten  oflBcials.  There  were  180  trainmen  —  four 
from  each  of  the  forty-three  roads  and  eight 
of  their  general  oflBicers.  Some  of  the  train- 
men were  for  striking  out  of  hand.  The 
first  conference  was  begun  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  mediators  met  alternately 
first  with  one  side  and  then  with  the  other  in 
executive  sessions.  Listening  patiently  to 
all  that  was  said  on  both  sides,  the  mediators 
gradually  found  common  ground  to  each  side 
and  proposed  concessions.  While  preserving 
inviolate  from  each  side  what  had  been  dis- 
closed by  the  other,  they  were  at  length  able 
to  submit  the  basis  for  an  agreement  which 
both  the  railroads  and  their  employees  accepted. 
This  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
after  six  days  and  nights  of  strenuous  work. 

Trouble  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  a  threatened 
strike  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  more 
difficulty  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  averted 
by  the  peacemakers  at  the  request  of  the  rail- 
roads. Last  spring  came  the  threats  of  the 
southeastern  railroads  to  reduce  wages. 
Nearly  every  railroad  south  of  the  lines  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Illinois 
Central  had  served  notice  of  reductions. 
The  men  were  going  to  strike.  The  train- 
men in  this  case  applied  for  mediation.  At 
the  instance  of  the  board  an  armistice  was 
arranged  and  the  roads  agrcal  not  to  reduce 
wages  till  the  question  was  decided. 

Since  December,  1906,  this  mode  of  media- 
tion has  been  invoked  in  more  than  sixteen 
serious  crises,  and  in  each  case  a  big  strike 
was  averted.  Twice  mediation  was  successful 
after  strikes  had  been  declared.  Arbitration 
has  been  necessary  but  twice,  yet,  when  the 


act  was  passed,  the  mediation  feature  was 
secondary  and  arbitration  thought  to  be  the 
essential  part  of  it. 

THE   PANIC,  A  YEAR  AFTER 

». 

A  YEAR  ago  this  month  the  panic  came. 
Thousands  of  business  men  whose 
credit  had  been  weakened  by  business  excesses, 
extravagance,  or  mere  misfortune,  are  still 
prostrate.  Yet  the  recovery  in  the  business 
world  has  been  marvelous.  No  man  who 
watched  the  tumbling  of  the  New  York  banks 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1907,  and  who  felt  the 
structure  of  the.  banking  world  trembling, 
dreamed  that  within  twelve  months  nearly 
every  one  of  the  failed  banks  would  have 
resumed  business.  Yet  that  is  the  situation 
to-day,  a  year  after  the  panic. 

Thirteen  New  York  banks,  which  owed  to 
50,000  depositors  nearly  $90,000,000,  failed 
in  the  panic  times.  AH  of  these,  except 
the  International  Trust  Company  and  the 
Oriental  Bank,  have  resumed  business.  The 
Oriental  has  paid  every  cent  to  its  depositors, 
and  can  pay  its  stockholders  $200  per  share. 
The  International  was  a  new  concern  and 
had  practically  no  deposits.  The  public  has 
lost  nothing. 

The  rest,  from  the  powerful  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  to  the  little  Jenkins  Trust 
Company  in  Brooklyn,  have  regained  solvency. 
.Most  of  them  opened  their  doors  on  condition 
that  the  depositors  should  not  withdraw  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  deposits  at  once, 
and  the  rest  at  stated  intervals.  To-day  a 
depositor  in  any  one  of  these  banks  may  con- 
sider himself  quite  safe.  The  panic,  in  fact, 
has  slipped  away  from  the  banking  world. 
Instead  of  the  terrible  deficits  and  the  weakened 
resources  of  a  year  ago,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  New  York  banks  to-day  boast  of  swelling 
surpluses,  of  cash  piled  up  in  huge  reserves, 
of  growing  strength,  of  power  unimpaired. 
That  the  panic  has  resulted  in  a  betterment 
of  banking  methods  and  morals  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  trust  companies  are  no  longer 
silent  partners  in  the  financial  world.  They, 
like  the  Clearing  House  banks,  make  weekly 
reports  of  their  condition.  The  law,  the 
manners,  the  methods,  the  morals  of  the 
banking  business  —  all  have  changed  for  the 
better. 

The  banks  of  the  little  people,  the  savings 
banks,  withstood  the  panic  with  little  trouble. 
They  refused  to  pay  on  demand,  it  is  true, 
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but  none  went  down.  To-day  they  stand 
in  the  highest  honor.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  pay  their  depositors  4  per  cent., 
and  even  the  poor,  the  most  easily  frightened 
of  all  financial  classes,  know  that  their  savings 
are  safe. 

Of  the  men  in  New  York  whose  names 
were  smirched,  two  prominent  presidents  of 
financial  institutions  killed  themselves  rather 
than  face  the  result  of  the  collapse.  Another, 
the  head  of  the  family  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  several  institutions,  died  of  apoplexy. 
He  lived  only  to  see  the  resumption  of  business 
by  nearly  all  his  banks.  Three  of  his  sons 
have  been  indicted  for  their  parts  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks.  Other  men  have  been  in- 
dicted for  irregularities,  forgery,  and  larceny  in 
connection  with  another  bank.  Two  others, 
responsible  for  "high  finance*'  methods  in  a 
chain  of  New  York  banks,  have  been  fighting  in 
the  courts  for  a  year,  and  the  end  has  not  yet 
come.    Such  is  the  inevitable  personal  toll. 

Of  the  other  great  catastrophes  of  the  panic 
days  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  tell  the  outcome. 
The  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  and  other  smaller  railroads  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  seem  likely 
to  slay  there  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
entanglements  of  the  Gould  railroads  are 
beyond  description;  but  the  receivers  are  of 
the  class  called  "friendly,"  that  is,  they  largely 
represent  the  Gould  interest  itself.  The  Erie 
escaped  bankruptcy  by  the  mercy  of  Mr. 
Harriman.  Half  a  dozen  other  systems  are 
still  in  jeopardy. 

The  most  spectacular  failure  in  the  manu- 
facturing world  was  the  collapse  of  the  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing  Company.  The  plants 
are  to-day  at  work;  but  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  complete  readjustment  of  the  financial  affairs. 
This  may  be  looked  for  soon,  perhaps.  The 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company's  plants  also 
are  running,  but  the  receivers  continue  in 
possession.  They  are  the  men  who  ran  the 
company  before  it  failed. 

The  industrial  world  has  not  nearly  recovered 
from  the  panic.  At  the  moment  theie  are  no 
great  failures;  but  dozens  of  industrial  com- 
panies that  a  year  ago  were  paying  large 
dividends  have  either  ceased  to  pay  them  or 
reduced  them.  There  is  little  inclination  by 
the  industrial  magnates  to  go  back  to  the  old 
plane  of  lavishness  in  manufacture  and  in 
paying  dividends.  They  are  conservative, 
cautious,    watchful.    One    may    expect    that 


many  who  have  not  yet  reduced  their  payments 
of  dividends  will  do  so  within  the  next  few 
months,  unless  there  is  a  decided  upward 
swing  in  the  volume  of  business. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  well  yet  to  be  conser- 
vative. There  is  sound  reason  for  confidence 
in  those  whose  resources  are  unimpaired, 
whose  business  maintains  itself  to-day  and 
has  weathered  the  storm  without  crippled 
working  capital.  But  there  is  no  room  for 
extravagance,  for  over-extension,  for  inflation. 
No  man  may  yet  say  how  long  a  pull  it  will 
require  in  the  business  wortd  to  regain  all  the 
ground  lost  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

THE  FLEET'S  TRIUMPHS 

IT  IS  now  hard  to  recall  the  silly  and  violent 
criticism  of  the  Administration  that  was 
made  last  year  by  the  "anti-Imperialist*' 
press  for  starting  the  fleet  around  the  world. 
You  might  have  thought  that  by  this  time 
we  should  have  been  engaged  in  a  war;  for 
what  could  such  a  cruise  be  but  a  threat  ?  All 
which  proves  that  it  is  hard  for  provincial 
eyes  to  see  large  horizons. 

The  voyage  around  South  America  was 
distinctly  pacific.  The  visit  to  the  Pacific 
coast  gave  a  satisfaction  that  was  as  peaceful  as 
it  was  patriotic.  The  visit  to  Honolulu 
caused  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
feel  as  if  they  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  fervid  demonstrations 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  expressions 
of  international  good-will.  The  reception  of 
the  fleet  in  Japan  is  a  Japanese-American 
jollification  and  an  occasion  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  one  another.  War  or  threats  of 
war?  They  are  even  less  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  any  nation  than  they  were  when  the 
fleet  started.  The  whole  cruise  has  distinctly 
made  for  peace  and  for  national  unity  and  for 
international  understanding.  Nothing  more 
is  heard  in  Central  and  South  American 
States  of  a  fear  of  aggression  by  the  United 
States;  the  people  of  the  Pacific  states  are 
gratified  that  their  coast  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  country;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  feel  nearer  to  us;  the  English  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  know  us  better;  and 
the  Japanese  are  more  friendly  rather  than 
less.  Many  diplomatic  problems  of  the  future 
will  be  made  easier  by  this  cruise. 

And  there  have  been  purely  practical  gains. 
Naval  experts  say  that,  short  of  a  campaign  of 
real    fighting,    nothing   could    compare   with 
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this  experience,  for  leaching  officers  and  men 
how  to  handle  warships.  The  skill  gained 
already  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  have 
proved  that  our  warships  are  well  constructed. 
Foreigners  have  taken  note  of  the  same  thing. 
There  have  been  big-gun  practice  and  evolu- 
tions. Our  naval  constructors  have  gained 
valuable  suggestions  for  making  new  ships 
even  better.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  work 
of  the  bureaus  at  Washington  that  provisioned 
the  fleet  and  that  arranged  for  supplying  it 
with  coal  and  other  necessaries  along  the  way 
has  been  particularly  gratifving.  The  navy 
has  gained  as  it  could  not  have  gained  by  any 
other  experience. 

ARE  WE  TO  ABANDON  PACIFIC  TRAFFIC  ? 

INFORMAL  statements  have  come  from 
those  who  control  the  American  trans- 
Pacific  traffic  that  this  business  will  soon  be 
abandoned  by  them.  These  statements  have 
been  more  or  less  enigmatic  in  form;  but 
their  meaning  is  that  the  fleets  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  the  Hill  rail- 
roads, and  of  the  other  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent companies  are  likely  to  be  sold  sooner  or 
later  to  the  Japanese. 

The  reason  given  out  is  the  demand  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  shall  publish  their 
rates  from  American  inland  points  to  the  Orient 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  much  of  the 
rate  is  charged  for  inland  transportation  and 
how  much  for  the  ocean  voyage.  The  roads 
declare  this  to  be  a  hardship,  because,  they  say, 
if  these  rates  are  made  pubUc  the  shippers 
from  inland  points  to  the  Pacific  Coast  would 
demand  that  their  rates  be  reduced  to  corre- 
spond to  these  low  export  rates.  This  reason, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  published  in  an  election 
year.  It  is  comparatively  trivial  —  is,  in  fact, 
rather  an  excuse  than  a  reason  for  such  a 
desertion. 

The  true  reason  for  the  alleged  despair 
over  the  Pacific  trade  lies  deeper.  It  is  the 
fact  that  Japan  can  handle  the  traffic  at 
a  profit  in  her  subsidized  ships  at  rates  that 
leave  no  profit  at  all  to  the  ships  of  Ameri- 
can, German,  or  British  owners.  This  is 
plain  enough.  One  may  read  it  in  the  annual 
re[X)rts  of  the  big  German  lines,  some  of 
which  have  taken  part  of  their  fleets  out  of 
the  trade.  It  is  written  even  more  plainly  in 
the  records  of  the  great  Peninsula  &  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  whose  Chinese  service 


has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Japanese  competition. 
A  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Hill's  monster  steamship, 
the  pride  of  our  mercantile  marine,  was  lost 
on  an  Oriental  coast,  he  said  that  the  ship 
would  never  be  replaced  because  it  would  not 
pay. 

Since  the  Japanese  can  outbid  the  other 
maritime  nations  in  the  race  for  Pacific  trade, 
an  important  question  of  the  future  in  the 
commercial  world  is,  how  far  Japan  may 
go  in  this  victorious  war  for  commerce. 
A  subsidy,  sailors'  wages,  their  disciplinary 
system,  perhaps  even  the  individual  appetite 
of  the  common  sailor  —  all  these  and  many 
other  facts  contribute  to  their  success.  Will 
they,  for  these  economic  reasons,  control 
Pacific  commerce  for  the  next  half-century  as 
Britain  has  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
for  the  past  half-century  ? 

It  is  not  likely  —  if  a  guess  be  warranted 
without  definite  information  —  that  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Harriman  will  soon  sell  their 
Pacific  lines,  if  they  ever  do;  but  selling 
them  would  be  a  logical  result  of  present 
conditions.  The  Japanese  can  do  this  service 
more  cheaply,  and  no  sentiment  of  national 
pride  will  in  the  long  run  stand  in  the  face  of 
a  great  economic  fact.  The  first  duty  of  these 
men  is  their  duty  to  the  stockholders  of  their 
companies;  and,  if  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders continuously  demand  the  sale  of  the 
ships,  the  sale  will  sooner  or  later  be  made. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  TASTE 

ANEW  YORKER  in  a  little  Montana 
mountain  town  recently  found  that 
Ibsen's  "  Ghosts"  was  that  night  to  be  played 
at  the  opera  house.  He  went  to  be  amused, 
but  he  found  that  the  play  was  well  acted  and 
the  audience  knew  what  was  good.  The 
next  night  he  saw  a  "buricsque''  received  with 
equal  cordiality.  Mr.  William  Archer  on 
his  last  visit  to  the  Unitc^d  States  saw  Mr. 
Shaw's  **Man  and  Superman"  received  with 
keen  appreciation  in  Pittsburgh.  "Imagine 
it  in  Middlesbrough  or  Hanley!"  he  exclaimed. 
And  later  he  saw  other  good  plays,  for  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  paying  audiences 
in  England,  well  received  in  several  interior 
American  cities. 

The  growing  breadth  of  popular  dramatic 
intelligence  is  shown  by  these  incidents. 
The  most  successful  piece  of  New  York's 
latest  season  was  a  play  wholly  without  "love 
interest,"    buffoonery,   or   stage   pageant,   in 
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which  the  main  appeal  was  a  moral  one,  for 
the  "  tired  business  man"  was  entirely  forgotten. 
The  crowded  houses  that  saw  Mr.  Kennedy's 
"  The  Servant  in  the  House  "  were  willing  to  pay 
to  see  spirited  acting  of  the  work  of  a  play- 
wright who  presented  a  vital  subject  with  some 
imagination  and  sincerity.  The  success  of 
the  Ben  Greet  .players  with  Shakesperian 
plays  all  over  the  country  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute's  patronage  of  Mr.  Donald  Robert- 
son's performances  of  classics  from  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  and  German, 
as  well  as  six  modern  American  plays,  show 
the  same  growth  of  general  taste.  In  New 
York  the  New  Theatre  is  to  try  its  interesting 
experiment  in  presenting  plays  on  their  real 
merits  rather  than  mainly  on  their  merely 
popular   qualities. 

II 

A  broadening  of  musical  appreciation  is 
also  evident  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  is  spending  seven  millions  a  year 
for  mu5ic.  It  supports  two  great  opera  houses, 
eight  symphony  orchestras,  numerous  choral 
organizations,  and  enjoys  many  score  recitals 
and  much  chamber  music  of  a  high  order. 
Its  season  is  fuller  of  musical  events  than 
even  Berlin's.  Philadelphia  is  now  to  have 
a  full  season  of  opera.  The  establishment  of 
a  national  league  of  opera  clubs  is  promised. 
The  foremost  musical  artists  of  Europe  are 
touring  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  every 
year,  sure  of  good  audiences.  Small  towns 
are  founding  annual  music  festivals.  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch  says  that  this  growth  of 
musical  spirit  foreshadows  the  coming  of  a 
distinctive  American  music.  Better  than  that, 
it  means  that  the  American,  from  coast  to 
coast  and  in  many  ranks  of  life,  is  getting  to 
be  much  broader  than  his  day's  work. 

OUR  GREAT  HSRITA6B  AND  THB  USB  OF  IT 

THE  Savannah  River  lately  flooded  the 
city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  property,  and  drowned  several 
people.  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the 
flood  had  more  tluin  sixty  victims.  In  North 
Carolina  the  Cape  Fear  River  made  many 
persons  homeless  at  Fayetteville  and  washed 
away  crops  and  the  very  land  they  prew  on. 

These  acts  of  violence  by  these  rivers  were 
done  in  the  inevitable  course  of  Nature's 
protest  against  man's  treatment  of  the  land 
and    the    streams.    The    Savannah's    head- 


waters are  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
where  the  rainfall  is  exceptionally  heavy; 
and  under  normal  conditions  in  the  rainy 
season  the  river  has  much  water  to  carry  oflF. 
But  the  growth  on  these  mountains  was  like- 
wise heavy;  and,  before  much  of  it  was  cut 
away,  it  used  a  large  proportion  of  the  rain- 
fall, and,  after  using  it,  let  it  out  gradually 
into  the  streams.  This  was  Nature's  way  of 
making  and  keeping  that  most  varied  and 
valuable  growth,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  whole  earth.  This  natural  arrange- 
ment was  effective  while  the  forests  remained. 

But,  when  the  white  man  came  and  cut 
the  trees  indiscriminately  and  continued  to 
do  this  for  two  hundred  years,  he  made  the 
rivers  mere  wild  agents  of  Nature's  revenge. 

Now,  when  the  rain  comes,  the  floods  do 
literally  descend.  There  is  not  enough  growth 
to  hold  the  water  back  and  to  distribute  it. 
Year  after  year  these  increasing  floods  remind 
us  of  the  abuses  we  have  wrought  and  of  our 
duty  to  restore  this  growth.  Yet,  so  far,  an 
ignorant  and  narrow  old  man  in  Illinois, 
whom  the  newspapers  call  "Uncle  Joe"  and 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  accepts 
as  an  over-lord,  prevents  us  from  saving  parts 
of  these  Southern  states  lying  east  and  west  of 
the  Appalachians  from  progressive  destruction. 
Surely  "politics"  is  a  most  artificial  and  ob- 
structive device  to  keep  a  nation  from  its  duty. 

II 

But  we  move  forward  in  spite  of  powerful 
ignorance  and  the  old-fashioned  tyranny  of 
village  narrowness.  The  Inland  Waterways 
Commission,  which  the  President  appointed 
to  find  a  method  for  making  our  rivers  more 
serviceable  and  less  destructive,  is  conducting 
an  exhaustive  investigation.  Its  activity  led 
to  the  famous  Governors'  Conference,  which 
gained  the  active  support  of  most  of  the  state 
executives  and  aroused  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  saving  our  natural 
resources  and  of  using  them  better.  From 
that  conference  followed  naturally  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission, which  is  compiling  a  national  natural 
inventory,  which  will  be  a  guide  for  the  future. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are  making 
an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
understand  the  land  that  we  live  on.  Many 
of  the  members  of  this  commission  are  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
the  right  use  of  our  resources. 
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When  the  inventory  is  completed,  we  shall 
know  how  much  of  our  great  heritage  we  have 
left,  and  how  best  to  improve  it.  The  com- 
mission will  point  the  way  for  its  transmission 
to  future  generations  in  an  improved  state. 
And  the  despicable  and  narrow  conception  of 
public  life  shown  by  Old  Joe  and  his  like 
must  yield  to  more  enlightened  ideas  of 
public  duty.  We  may  have  Uterally  a  new 
earth,  if  we  wisely  work  to  make  it  so. 

Ill 

Following  still  further  the  policy  of  building 
up  the  land,  the  President  has  carried  out  a 
long-formed  plan  and  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life,  with  Professor 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  University,  as 
its  chairman;  and  he  has  instructed  this  com- 
mission to  report  to  him  before  the  end  of  the 
year  what  may  be  done  to  further  the  better 
organization  of  country  life. 

Social  progress  (in  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  words)  has  naturally  been  most  helpful 
and  various  in  town  life,  especially  in  the 
United  States  because  of  our  great  area.  But 
this  need  not  always  be  so.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that,  as  soon  as  the 
applied  sciences  that  have  to  do  with  the 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the  cooperative 
methods  and  machinery  that  save  waste  and 
increase  profits  and  efficiency  —  and  pleasures 
too  —  shall  be  generally  operative  in  rural 
communities,  there  may  be  the  same  tendency 
to  move  from  towns  to  the  country  as  there 
now  is  to  move  from  the  country  to  to^-ns. 
The  time  is  in  sight,  sparse  as  our  population 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  yet  is,  when 
capable  i)eople  may  receive  more  for  their 
toil,  may  have  a  better  social  life,  a  better 
intellectual  life,  a  better  family  life,  and  in 
general  a  more  profitable  and  independent 
and  saner  life  on  farms  and  in  villages  than 
any  large  class  now  has  in  our  cities. 

For  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  has  been 
a  result  of  the  sudden  coming  of  cheap  trans- 
portation. It  is  not  a  normal  nor  natural 
nor  well-rounded  growth  —  a  sort  of  mush- 
room growth,  rather.  The  great  trade,  the 
great  fortunes,  the  unprecedented  conveniences 
that  the  sudden  coming  of  railroads  made  possi- 
ble, have  not  brought  the  final  form  nor  the  con- 
summate flower  of  civilization  in  this  Republic. 
It  is  rather  a  passing  phase,  and  other  phases 
far  more  sane  and  just  and  wholesome  must 


come.  The  material  civilization  that  we  now 
have  is,  in  fact,  in  a  large  measure,  the  result 
of  an  ignorant  and  greedy  spoliation  of  our 
natural  wealth,  of  a  feverish  haste  to  grab 
and  to  become  rich,  of  the  first  rough  use  of 
the  power  of  organization  and  cooperation. 
It  is  unscientific,  often  unjust,  the  product  of 
the  industrial  effort  of  men  who  found  them- 
selves on  an  incomparably  rich  continent. 
We  have  yet  been  here  only  a  little  while; 
and  during  that  time  we  have  come  into  the 
use  of  new  social  forces  that  we  are  yet  making 
the  first  rough  experiments  with  —  railroads, 
for  example,  and  corporations.  We  have 
not  yet  made  our  rivers  navigable,  nor  even 
made  them  safe;  we  do  not  yet  so  till  the 
earth  as  to  keep  its  vir^al  fertility,  to  say 
nothing  of  constantly  making  it  richer;  we 
have  just  begun  to  build  roads;  we  yet  permit 
much  of  our  water-power  to  run  to  waste; 
we  have  just  discovered  (and  by  no  means  yet 
fully  applied)  such  things  as  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  trolley  car,  the  airship,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mail  service,  the  savings 
bank,  the  public  school,  the  wider  Christian 
use  of  the  churches  in  applied  social  human 
helpfulness.  We  have  hardly  yet  learned  how 
to  sell  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  scientifically, 
to  say  nothing  of  butter  and  eggs  and  cheese, 
which  we  continue  to  import.  Indeed  we  have 
not  yet  built  good  houses  for  farm-laborers 
nor  learned  the  whole  difference  between  good 
stock  and  scrub.  And  yet  in  many  parts  of 
the  land  the  farmer  is  already  the  most  inde- 
pendent man;  and  he  has  achieved  his  inde- 
pendence on  a  constantly  decreasing  yield 
per  acre. 

This  commission  and  many  subsequent 
similar  bodies  and  wiser  and  wider  agencies 
—  governmental,  industrial,  social  —  will  help 
toward  the  organization  of  country  life  for  many 
generations  until  the  character  and  fibre  of 
civilization  in  the  United  States  will  become 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  rough-and- 
tumble  and  uneven  life  that  we  now  have. 

And  the  point  is,  that  the  people  now  begin 
to  feel  such  an  impulse.  What  the  Govern- 
ment may  do  —  national,  state,  municipal, 
county,  or  township  —  we  shall  find  out  more 
fully  by  further  experiment.  But  we  have 
gone  far  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  govern- 
mental activities  in  the  future  will  mean  some- 
thing better  than  the  old  worn-out  wrangle 
about  the  tweedledum  and  the  twecdledee 
of   party   doctrines   that   touch   men's   lives 
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chiefly  by  confusing  their  minds.  The  state 
of  the  future  —  our  democracy  in  the  future  — 
will  concern  itself  more  and  more  with  the 
practical  scientific  problems  of  wholesome 
living,  of  profitable  work,  of  just  cooperation. 
And  these  commissions  of  the  President's 
creation  look  in  that  direction. 

A  PAT  WORD  ABOUT  SOCIALISM 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT  of  Harvard  recently 
said: 

"Socialism  has  not  a  chance  in  this  country, 
because  wealth  is  too  diffuse.  If  a  man  has 
$100  all  his  own  he  loses  all  ideas  of  sharing  it 
with  anybody  else.  American  people  are  oppor- 
tunists; they  will  adopt  institutions,  socialistic 
or  not,  if  they  are  practical,  but  they  will  not 
follow  an  idea  beyond  the  stage  where  it  becomes 
inefficient.  Human  society  is  based  on  self- 
interest,  shaded  and  concealed,  perhaps.  To 
have  socialistic  society,  where  every  one  thought 
first  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  would  have  to 
change,  not  society,  but  humanity." 

The  socialist  who  wonders  why  his  doctrine 
is  not  more  rapidly  accepted  will  find  the 
reason  in  this  paragraph.  The  man  who 
fears  that  socialism  is  going  to  sweep  the 
country  also  will  find  in  this  paragraph  an 
antidote  to  his  fears.  A  prosperous,  practical 
democracy  is  capable  of  taking  this  thing  or 
that  thing  and  many  things  from  a  socialistic 
programme  without  the  slightest  danger  or 
the  slightest  inclination  to  take  the  whole 
programme. 

You  may  read  many  books  in  favor  of 
socialism  or  opposing  socialism.  You  may 
make  many  plans  for  the  reformation  of 
society.  You  may  build  as  many  theories  as 
you  will;  but,  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
practical  workings  of  American  life,  you  will 
not  get  a  much  more  accurate  chart  of  future 
events  than  this. 

We  do  not  live  by  any  philosopher's  plan 
or  by  any  book-made  scheme.  A  patch  of 
anarchy  on  a  cloth  of  orderliness,  a  piece  of 
high  wisdom  here  and  a  piece  of  low  folly  there 
—  we  take  what  we  will  or  what  we  must  for 
the  instant  need;  and  the  theorists  of  every  sort 
must  do  the  best  they  can  to  catalogue  or  to 
coordinate  such  political  and  social  phenomena 
as  exist  at  the  same  time  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  South  Carolina,  in  Oklahoma  and  Colorado. 
This  is  hard  on  the  theory-builders;  but  the 
people  seem  to  thrive  reasonably  well  by  these 
unorderly  and   unclassifiable  zigzag  methods 


of  working  out  a  democracy  that  it  is  equally 
easy  to  praise  and  to  blame,  to  fear  and  to 
trust,  according  to  one's  mood.  The  best  of 
it  all  is,  one's  fear  or  trust  or  blame  or  praise 
does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  orbic  quality 
of  our  swing  forward. 

A  THREE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLAR  LOSS  FROM 
LACK  OF  SYSTEM 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson, 
an  authority  on  several  branches  of 
engineering,  the  railroads  of  this  country  waste 
more  than  $300,000,000  every  year  by  petty 
leakages.  He  believes  that  this  waste,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  could  be  saved  by  the  proper 
organization  of  railroad  operations.  The  waste 
consists  of  thousands  of  small  items,  such  as 
the  stealing  of  coal,  unskilled  supervision  in 
the  shops,  petty  jealousies  between  officials, 
red  tape,  duplication  of  tools,  and  similar  items. 
He  cites  a  single  large  shop  in  which  the  annual 
tool  bill  was  more  than  cut  in  half  by  one 
year's  careful  supervision. 

Practical  operating  officials  of  the  railroads 
are  not  disposed  to  dispute  Mr.  Emerson's 
figures.  They  admit  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  waste.  Here  and  there,  notably  on 
the  Harriman  lines,  one  may  find  men  who 
claim  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  cut 
out  this  waste.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Harriman 
undertook  to  standardize  his  entire  equipment, 
simply  in  order  to  eliminate  an  immense 
waste  in  the  repair  shops  and  in  the  interchange 
of  cars  and  engines.  Several  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  this  effort,  but  as 
yet  the  annual  saving  cannot  be  accurately 
measured. 

That  some  of  this  waste  can  be  saved  is 
undoubtedly  true.  The  railroad  men,  however, 
declare  that  a  large  part  of  it  turns  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  workman.  That, 
they  say,  is  the  real  railroad  problem.  There 
was  a  time  when  railroads  could  get  efficient 
American  workmen  to  labor  on  the  tracks, 
in  the  shops,  in  the  handling  of  freight.  To-day 
the  class  of  labor  on  the  roads  has  deteriorated 
beyond  conception.  The  lowest  class  of  for- 
eign laborers  demands,  and  must  get,  the 
highest  wages,  wages  that  ten  years  ago  were 
not  paid  to  the  best  of  American  laborers  in 
the  same  line  of  work.  Until  this  condition 
remedies  itself,  the  railroad  men  say,  the 
larger  part  of  the  annual  waste  is  beyond 
any  effective  remedy. 

This    whole    controversy    emphasizes    the 
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need  of  proper  training  for  the  semi-technical 
workman.  The  spread  of  technical  schools 
will  produce,  as  time  goes  on,  a  host  of  men 
fit  for  the  shops,  for  the  supervision  of  freight 
traffic,  for  the  handling  of  track  work.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  big  Canadian  railroads 
cooperated  in  establishing  a  sort  of  railroad 
school  in  connection  with  a  Canadian  uni- 
versity. To-day  they  draw  from  it  dozens  of 
young  men  fit  for  the  railroad  service.  As 
the  years  go  on  this  process  will  result  in 
increased  efficiency  all  around.  Our  own 
technical  schools,  the  large  locomotive  com- 
panies, and  the  big  car-building  companies  are 
graduating  every  year  hundreds  of  young  men 
for  the  service  of  the  railroads.  This  is  the 
ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  of  waste. 

But  there  is  need  of  more  system  on  the 
railroads.  The  railroad  world  needs  more 
presidents  like  Mr.  Harriman  (his  financial 
activities  apart) — men  who  personally  go 
out  and  watch  their  railroads,  keen  for  every 
improvement  in  operating  methods,  eager  for 
traffic  efficiency.  The  railroad  field  has  not 
been  cursed  so  much  with  dummy  directors 
as  it  has  with  dummy  officers.  The  railroad 
kings  of  to-morrow  must  know  their  railroads 
better  than  the  kings  of  yesterday  knew  theirs. 

THE  GENTLE  AKT  OF  STORY-TELLING  REVIVED 

WHILE  we  are  training  children  for  all 
sorts  of  skilled  trades,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  satisfaction  to  record  an  experiment 
that  has  for  its  object  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
art  of  telling  stories  —  for  it  is  an  art. 

Last  December  Miss  Anna  C.  Tyler  formed 
a  "Junior  Story-Tellers*  League"  in  the 
children's  room  of  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
in  Brooklyn.  Out  of  an  audience  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  children,  two  Junior  Leagues  were 
formed.  They  all  assemble  regularly  to  hear  the 
evening  story,  and  the  leagues  meet  afterward. 

Each  league  elects  its  own  officers  and 
conducts  its  own  meetings.  The  president 
takes  the  names  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  children 
present,  most  of  whom  volunteer  to  have  a 
story  ready  for  the  next  meeting,  and  of  those 
so  chosen  there  have  only  been  a  few  who  have 
not  been  ready  with  a  story  when  called  upon. 
They  know  they  can  call  upon  Miss  Tyler  for 
help,  but  seldom  require  her  services. 

There  has  been  but  little  attempt  to  dictate 
to  them  the  kind  of  story  that  they  shall  tell, 
the  director's  only  request  being  that  they  shall 
not  tell  silly  stories.     Some  of  the  best  Norse, 


Greek,  and  Indian  m3rths;  animal  and  nature 
stories  by  Kipling,  Seton-ThompsoHy  Charies 
Dudley  Warner,  and  John  Burroughs; 
"Macbeth,"  "Evangeline,"  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  "A  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Coiul,"  stories  of  adventure,  and  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  fairy  tales  have  been 
told  —  and  nearly  always  well  told  —  by  boys 
and  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The 
children  are  learning  to  read  —  the  careful 
search  through  book  after  book  for  the  story 
they  think  will  be  the  best  to  tell.  The  final 
selection  is  always  their  own. 

"After  the  cycle  of  eighteen  stories  from  King 
Arthur  had  been  finished,"  says  Miss  Tyler,  "  the 
children  asked  me  to  tell  them  Indian,  detective, 
and  ghost  stories,  and  tales  from  'Arabian 
Nights  *  —  to  be  told  in  that  order,  and  I  was  not 
to  tell  stories  that  they  •would  read  for  themselves. 
The  Indian  myths  were  not  so  difficult  to  find, 
but  good  detective  and  ghost  stories  were  another 
matter;  at  last  I  remembered  the  delicious  thrill 
of  those  wondrous  tales  of  Poe.  I  began  with 
'  The  Purloined  Letter,'  telling  it,  as  it  is  written, 
in  the  first  person,  but  *  skipping'  the  parts  that 
I  knew  would  weary.  Then  followed  *Thc 
Black  Cat;*  then  Stephenson's  *The  Bottle 
Imp.'  So  fascinated  were  they  that  they  voted 
to  change  the  evening  of  fairy  tales  for  another 
story  by  Poe,  and  the  story  they  chose  was  *Thc 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum.'  By  the  children's  urgent 
request  these  stories  were  told  with  the  lights 
turned  low,  as  the  best  substitute  for  firelight,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  absorbed  young 
listeners  or  the  story-teller  enjoyed  those  hours 
most." 

The  leagues  have  voted  that  their  story- 
teller shall  tell  them  Indian  stories  next  winter, 
and  she  hopes,  therefore,  by  beginning  with  the 
Indian  myths  and  folk-lore,  then  telling  of  their 
life,  warfare,  and  famous  battles,  to  bring  her 
boys  and  girls  to  a  vivid  interest  in  reading 
history  as  told  by  Francis  Parkman. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  CUSTER 

THE  admirable  idea  of  commemorating 
our  national  heroes  by  monuments  that 
are  real  works  of  art  continues  to  gain  ground 
in  America  despite  occasional  setbacks  from 
ignorance  or  favoritism.  We  print  in  this 
issue  the  first  reproduction  of  the  noble  statue 
of  General  Custer,  by  Edward  C.  Potter,  which 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  to  erect  in  the  town 
of  Monroe,  where  Custer  lived  and  from  which 
came  many  members  of  the  company  that  he 
commanded  during  the  Civil  War. 
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A  UTTLE  STORY  OF  A  TEACHER 

IF  you  were  to  go  to  the  town  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  and  spend  an  evening  in  the  house 
of  any  man  who  lives  there,  the  conversation 
would  be  sure  to  turn  on  Dr.  Carlyle;  and,  if 
you  should  happen  to  go  to  the  home  of  any- 
one who  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  Wof- 
ford  College,  which  is  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  town,  the  chances  are  that  most  of  the 
talk  of  the  evening  would  be  about  Dr.  Carlyle. 
If  you  happened  to  be  at  the  college  at  a 
commencement  time,  you  would  hear  a  reverent 
and  affectionate  allusion  to  Dr.  Carlyle  in 
every  public  address,  and  you  might  see  every 
class  that  comes  back  to  its  reunion  go  to  his 
house  in  a  body  to  express  their  affectionate 
obligation  to  him. 

And  who  is  Dr.  Carlyle?  A  man  who 
went  to  the  college  as  a  teacher  of  "astronomy 
and  moral  science''  in  1854,  when  it  was 
founded,  and  who  has  been  there  ever  since,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  teacher,  a  part  of  the  time 
as  president,  and  again  as  teacher.  He  still 
meets  his  classes  once  or  twice  a  week  even 
at  his  advanced  age.  Doubtless  neither 
philosophers  nor  astronomers  regard  him  as  a 
great  contributor  to  their  departments  of 
learning.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
be  an  astronomer  or  a  philosopher  at  any  insti- 
tution or  in  any  community  in  our  whole  land 
who  has  exerted  so  strong  an  influence  upon 
the  young  men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  They  do  not  say  that  he  taught  them 
astronomy  or  that  he  taught  them  philos- 
ophy, but  they  do  all  bear  testimony  to  his 
giving  them  in  greater  measure  than  any 
other  man  a  right  adjustment  to  life  and  a 
moral  uplift  —  a  kind  of  influence  that  the 
oldest  of  his  pupils,  who  are  now  themselves 
far    on    in  middle    life,    remember    with    an 


affection  that  has  grown  since  their  youth; 
and,  throughout  the  area  of  the  college's 
influence,  men  and  women  say,  "We  must 
send  our  sons  to  Wofford  College  because  Dr. 
Carlyle  is  there." 

He  is  now  an  old  gentleman,  of  great  dignity 
of  character  and  of  speech,  of  wide  if  desultory 
reading,  but  not  of  the  modem  type  of  scholar- 
ship. He  is  not  an  orator,  and  yet,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  he  had  the  habit  of  delivering 
a  public  lecture  once  a  year  or  oftener  in  the 
town;  and  anybody  who  did  not  go  to  hear  him 
lost  standing  in  the  community  by  his  absence. 
These  lectures  were  lay  sermons  but  everybody 
received  them  as  a  sort  of  half-inspired  deliver- 
ances. He  has  never  held  a  public  oflSce, 
except  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Secession 
Convention  in  South  Carolina  and  is  the  only 
surviving  member  but  one,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  called  this  adventure  a  piece  of  boyish 
foolishness.  He  was  never  a  preacher,  but 
always  only  a  teacher,  and  what  he  taught  best 
was  neither  science  nor  literature,  but  character. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  man  in  Texas  who 
met  a  visitor  from  Spartanburg.  The  first 
question  he  asked  was,  "Do  you  know  Dr. 
Carlyle?"  "Yes,"  said  the  other.  "Are  you 
going  back  to  Spartanburg?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  I  wish  you  would  give  Dr.  Carlyle  my 
most  affectionate  regards,  remind  him  that  I 
was  dismissed  from  college  for  misconduct  in 
spite  of  his  effort  to  save  me,  tell  him  that  I 
came  to  Texas  and  for  several  years  I  tried 
my  best  to  go  to  the  devil  by  various  roads, 
but  that  I  did  not  succeed,  because  before  I  got 
far  I  always  saw  his  finger  pointed  at  me  and 
heard  his  voice,  and  they  restrained  me.  He 
may  be  glad  to  hear  this." 

Possibly  the  great  business  of  teaching 
may  get  some  hint  from  this  simple  story. 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  a  private  capitalist 
of  the  South  saw  a  good  chance  for 
a  small  raibroad  to  run  from  a  point 
on  one  of  the  big  systems  into  timber  lands. 
He  and  his  friends  built  it.  Before  they  built 
they  carefully  went  over  the  rates  with  the 
bigger  road  and  obtained  a  fair  division  of 
the  through  rate  from  the  timber  region  to 


the  nearest  large  market.  They  covered  all 
the  points  where  it  seemed  likely  any  error  of 
judgment  might  creep  in.  Then  they  went 
ah^  with  confidence. 

They  bonded  the  new  road  for  80  per  cent, 
of  its  cost,  subscribed  for  the  bulk  of  the  bonds 
themselves,  and  paid  the  rest  of  the  cost  and 
a  fair  amount  of  working  capital  to  the  treasury. 
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The  property  was  well  built,  conservatively 
capitalized,  well  planned  to  get  good  tonnage, 
and  in  every  respect  apparently  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  first  year  yielded  a 
nice  little  profit  —  a  thing  unusuaJ,  for  it 
generally  takes  several  years  to  make  profits 
out  of  a  railway.  They  counted  theniselves 
lucky. 

But  the  bigger  railroad  had  also  kept  careful 
watch  over  the  business  of  the  smaller.  The 
steady  movement  of  out-bound  traffic  and  the 
growing  in-bound  traffic  made  the  new  property 
worth  watching.  The  bigger  road  began  to 
figure  on  getting  hold  of  the  smaller.  A  man 
came  to  the  president  of  the  little  road, 
talked  of  buying  his  stock,  and  wanted  a 
price  on  merely  enough  stock  to  give  control; 
finally,  he  wanted  to  lease  the  small  road, 
letting  the  stockholders  keep  their  stock.  All 
these  proposals  were  refused,  because  the 
president  and  his  friends  wished  to  stay  in  the 
railroad   business. 

From  that  time  on  trouble  piled  up.  The 
little  railroad  could  not  get  cars  from  the  big 
railroad.  Its  own  few  cars,  filled  with  lumber, 
were  hauled  away  by  the  bigger  road,  and  not 
returned  for  many  months.  The  shipments  of 
lumber  fell  off  quickly,  because  the  small  road 
could  not  get  its  cars.  On  top  of  this  came 
what  the  bigger  railroad  called  a  "re- 
adjustment*' of  the  rates.  The  favorable 
rates  given  in  the  first  place  were  dependent 
on  the  small  road's  furnishing  a  certain  amount 
of  freight  each  month  to  the  large  road.  In 
the  fourth  month  after  the  refusal  of  the  offers 
the  little  road  failed  to  deliver  the  stipulated 
number  of  cars  of  freight.  The  bigger  road 
cancelled  its  agreement,  as  it  had  a  legal 
right  to  do. 

The  new  agreement  was  severe.  The 
managers  of  the  big  road  made  various  apol- 
ogies, but  all  the  profit  was  squeezed  out  of  the 
lumber  business.  The  new  road  found  that 
it  could  not  take  a  car  of  lumber  from  the 
forests  to  the  terminal  except  at  a  loss  of  ten 
dollars  a  car. 

At  last  the  inevitable  came.  The  little  road 
was  bankrupt.  It  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
announcing  this  fact,  when  help  came.  An 
Eastern  banker,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
j)rocecding,  came  down  and  talked  to  the 
four  biggest  stockholders,  who  were  also  large 
bondholders.  He  told  them  that,  of  course, 
they  had  simply  played  into  the  hands  of  che 
larger  road;  that  the  result,  if  they  let  the  road 


fail,  would  be  that  the  larger  road  would  get  at 
half  its  value  a  useful  little  railroad;  and  that 
they  had  better  let  him  help  them  save  them- 
selves.   He  pointed  out  the  way. 

Twenty  miles  beyond  the  terminus  of  the 
little  railroad,  to  the  south,  lay  a  good  harbor, 
with  ample  shipping  facilities.  This  town 
wanted  every  possible  chance  it  could  get 
It  lay  within  reasonable  distance  of  New 
Orleans  and  other  gulf  ports.  The  Eastern 
banker  proposed  to  build  the  little  road  throu^ 
to  that  town.  He  asked  a  good  round  com- 
mission for  the  money  he  was  willing  to  fur- 
nish; but  he  was  willing  to  wait  for  it 
until  the  road  was  finished.  He  also  stipu- 
lated that  in  case  the  road  never  was 
finished,  but  was  bought  out  by  the  larger 
road  at  a  good  price,  he  should  have  a  share 
of  the  profits. 

A  month  or  so  later,  the  harbor  town  voted 
on  a  proposal  to  give  the  railroad  a  right  of 
way  to  its  docks,  and  various  other  privileges. 
The  managers  of  the  big  railroad  saw  a  great 
light.  The  little  helpless  raihroad  that  had 
been  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  dependent 
upon  them  for  its  ability  to  move  its  freight 
out  of  the  woods,  intended  to  reach  beyond 
their  lines  and  secure  a  new  outlet.  They 
did  not  know  whence  came  the  money  —  and 
they  do  not  know  to  this  day. 

A  week  later,  before  the  little  road  had 
moved  a  shovelful  of  dirt  in  its  new  con- 
struction, the  big  road  made  an  offer  to  the 
little  road  that  would  have  let  the  stockholders 
and  bondholders  of  the  small  road  out  of  their 
venture  with  a  profit,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
the  Eastern  capitalist  his  commission.  That 
offer  was  refused.  Three  days  later,  a  gang 
of  men  went  to  work  on  the  surveys.  Not 
long  after,  the  big  road  raised  its  bid,  and 
again  it  was  refused.  Work  had  begun  on  the 
right-of-way  before  the  larger  road  finally 
made  an  offer  that  was  big  enough  to  close 
the  bargain.  The  builders  of  the  road  received 
a  good  profit  on  their  investment.  The 
Eastern  banker  got  his  commission.  The 
big  road  got  a  little  feeder  that  easily  pays  its 
way. 

Here  was  an  investment,  well-conceived, 
honestly  made,  wisely  administered.  But  it 
came  near  to  being  a  complete  loss  of  the 
whole  amount  invested,  merely  because  the 
investors  overlooked  one  fact.  They  placed 
themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  bigg^, 
more  powerful,  and  selfish  corporation.    Of 
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course,  every  experienced  builder  of  freight 
lines,  either  steam  or  electric,  ought  to  know 
that  he  has  to  provide  for  competition  at  one 
end,  at  least,  if  he  hopes  to  live.  It  is  per- 
fectly astounding  to  find  how  many  people 
forget  this  cardinal  principle  when  they  are 
carried  away   by   enthusiasm. 

The  lesson  of  this  experience  is  not  alone 
for  the  railroad  builder.  It  may  come  home 
at  any  time  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  rail- 
roads, of  industrials,  of  electric  railroads. 
Is  the  company  into  which  you  have  sunk 
your  money  able  to  stand  alone,  or  is  it  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  some  other  and  larger,  cor- 
poration? Is  it,  perhaps,  dependent  upon 
some  one  man  ?  Is  it  a  trolley  line  that  earns 
nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  by  carrying  work- 
men to  the  one  big  industrial  plant  in  your 
town?  Is  that  plant  sound,  or  likely  to  fail 
and  throw  its  men  out  of  employment? 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  failed  last  year.  It  did  not  close 
its  plants.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  count  the 
number  of  small  manufacturing  concerns  that 
have  been  in  trouble  since  that  time  merely 
because  the  whole  of  their  business  consisted 
in  selling  various  things  to  the  Westinghouse. 
At  Schenectady,  one  may  find  the  same  con- 
dition of  affairs,  except  that  the  two  big 
industrial  plants  in  that  town  are  stronger, 
perhaps. 

Anyone  who  puts  money  into  a  business 
enterprise  must  take  much  risk.  A  case  just 
reported  by  our  consul  at  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
may  serve  to  point  this  moral.  A  firm  in  the 
United  States  made  a  shipment  of  what  it 
called  ** cotton  shirts"  to  a  merchant  in  Saltillo. 
When  the  shipment  reached  the  border,  the 
customs  officers  discovered  that  some  slight 
trimming  of  silk,  some  silk  stitching,  had  been 
used  in  the  making  of  the  shirts.  They  held 
the  shipment  four  months,  increased  the  duty 
beyond  reason,  and  fined  the  merchant  heavily 
for  false  billing.  The  shirts  that  were  intended 
to  sell  at  $2  cannot  be  sold  under  $5  at  a 
profit.  It  was  just  a  little  slip,  probably  a 
thoughtless  slip.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  little 
slips  that  wreck  great  enterprises. 

I  have  heard  of  a  successful  little  railroad 
that  paid  good  dividends  to  its  builders  until 
one  night  a  sleepy  dispatcher,  who  had  been 
at  a  dance  the  night  before,  let  two  passenger 
trains  meet  head-on.  The  damage  suits  not 
only  wiped  out  the  profits  of  the  company  but 
brought  it  perilously  near  the  himds  of  the 


sheriff.  A  new  cotton-goods  exporting  busi- 
ness in  this  country  went  to  pieces  because 
its  first  big  shipment  to  a  Chinese  customer 
was  baled  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  conveniently  on  a  camePs  back. 

Perhaps  the  worst  mistake  that  an  investor 
can  make  is  to  become  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  he  should  back  a  new  invention.  Just 
at  the  moment  it  is  airships.  A  little  while 
ago  it  was  talking-machines.  Thousands  of 
people  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  lost  much  money  trying  to  reap  fortunes 
from  the  much-heralded  field  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
thrown  away  by  usually  sane  and  sensible 
people  during  the  past  ten  years  in  an  effort 
to  make  a  substitute  for  the  cable  and  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  flood  of  new 
inventions  never  ceases.  As  I  write,  there 
lies  before  me  the  list  of  letters  patent  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  one 
week.  It  includes  about  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  inventions.  Some  of  them  seem  quite 
trivial,  some  quite  impressive.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  half  of  the  inventors  hope  to  sell  their 
patents  either  to  companies  or  firms  that 
to-day  are  in  business,  or  to  people  who  will 
form  new  companies  and  try  to  sell  stocks  based 
on  these  patents  or  products  made  by  them. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  the  promoter  is  to-day 
reaping  a  harvest  almost  as  rich  as  the  harvest 
he  gathered  from  the  victims  of  the  mining 
craze  two  years  ago. 

A  little  company,  floating  a  patent  that 
rivals  a  patent  held  by  some  large  concern, 
is  in  a  position  almost  hopeless.  A  telephone 
attachment,  for  instance,  or  a  telephone 
improvement,  if  you  will,  can  have  little  or  no 
market  unless  it  is  taken  up  either  by  the  big 
manufacturing  concerns  that  supply  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  or  by 
the  other  companies  that  make  telephone 
material  and  sell  or  lease  it  to  the  many  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies.  A  mechanism 
for  turning  swing  bridges  can  have  little  value 
to  its  inventor  or  to  anyone  else  unless  it  be 
taken  up  by  some  firm  or  company  that  builds 
swing  bridges. 

Every  invention,  no  matter  how  brilliant  its 
future  may  be  painted  by  its  promoters, 
should  be  tested  in  many  ways  before  a  man 
should  venture  his  money  in  it.  When  he  is 
satined  that  the  invention  is  good,  that  it 
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cannot  be  choked  to  death  by  some  great 
corporation  or  other  interest,  that  it  has  a 
market  by  itself  and  is  actually  sought  in  some 
great  wide  field,  then  he  has  half-finished  the 
proper  investigation  that  he  should  make 
preUminar)^  to  an  investment.  The  other 
half,  the  harder  half,  remains.  He  must 
find  out  who  is  in  with  him.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  means  nothing.  Mr.  Marconi 
was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  swindles 
that  were  perpetrated  in  the  wireless  telegraph 
field  during  the  past  five  years.  Qne  must 
find  out  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  selling 
stocks  or  bonds;  who  they  are;  what  other 
companies  they  have  formed;  how  men  fared 
in  these;  how  much  personal  risk  they  have  in 
this  venture;  how  their  statements  are  regarded 
in  trade  circles  and  in  financial  circles. 

These  questions  are  hard  to  solve.  Nine 
men  out  of  ten,  if  they  are  attracted  at  all  to 
the  new  concern,  make  some  slight  attempt 
to  find  out  the  facts  concerning  the  men  who 
are  managing  the  promotion.  They  write 
to  the  banks  referred  to  in  the  prospectus. 
They  get  a  nice  little  letter  in  reply,  somewhat 
to   this   purport: 

"Mr.  Blank,  referred  to  in  your  letter  to  us 
under  date  March  nth,  has  had  an  account  in 
this  bank  for  some  months  (or  years).  We  have 
always  found  him  a  satisfactory  depositor  and 
customer.'' 

They  drop   the   investigation   at   that   point. 


Of  course,  such  a  letter  means  nothing  at  all. 
It  does  not  pledge  the  bank  to  the  honor  of 
the  promoter.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
promoter  is  clean.  In  all  probability  it  means 
that  he  has  been  successful  enough  to  have 
a  bank  account,  and  no  more.  If  Raisuli 
kept  his  money  in  a  bank  he  could  get  a  similar 
letter  written  about  himself  by  simply  asking 
the  bank  to  write  it.  Of  course,  not  all  banks 
will  lend  themselves,  even  to  the  slightest 
degree,  to  this  trick,  but  it  is  general  enough 
in  this  country  to  make  it  worth  while  to  guard 
against  being  misled  by  it. 

There  is  no  general  rule  by  which  to  judge 
the  honesty  of  promoters.  A  man  with  com- 
mon sense  must  apply  his  common  sense  to 
this  problem  and  it  will  then  solve  itself; 
but  a  man  without  common  sense  might  have 
all  the  machinery  of  a  mercantile  agency  at 
his  command  and  yet  fail  to  solve  it.  If 
general  advice  is  of  any  value,  my  advice  would 
be  to  use  the  same  common  sense  in  making  a 
business  venture  of  this  sort  that  you  would 
use  in  going  into  partnership  to  pack  apples, 
to  grow  bananas,  to  produce  rubber,  to  manu- 
facture machinery  or  to  follow  any  other  line 
of  industrial  activity.  For,  after  all,  the  stock- 
holders in  a  purely  business  enterprise  are 
really  partners.  If  one  is  inexperienced,  inno- 
cent, and  foolish,  and  the  other  is  experienced, 
dishonest,  and  wise,  it  takes  no  prophet  to  guess 
the  result.  C.  M.  K. 
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THIS  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
bought  a  home  and  arranged  to  pay 
for  it  by  instalments  of  $i,ooo  a  year 
for  ten  years,  in  addition  to  a  cash  payment. 
He  had  little  cash,  and  his  life  insurance  at 
the  time  was  large  enough  for  his  wife  and 
child  to  live  in  fair  comfort  if  he  should  die. 
His  desire  was  to  leave  them  a  home  also. 

The  friend  from  whom  he  borrowed  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  house  agreed  to  receive  the 
money  back  in  equal  instalments,  made  up 
of  the  principal,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
Since  the  buyer  was  a  man  on  a  salary,  he  was 
doubly  anxious  to  make  the  loan  secure  in 
case  of  his  death. 

He   took   ten   term   life-insurance   policies. 


The  premiums,  added  to  the  interest  on  his 
loan,  brought  that  interest  up  to  6.05  per  cent., 
but  for  the  added  interest  burden  he  gained 
double  protection  —  a  safeguard  for  his  family, 
and  safety  for  his  friend's  money. 

This  man  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  took  out  his  policies  in  a  straight-life 
company,  which  charged  him  $10.46  for  every 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance  for  each  year. 
He  found  that  many  companies  doing  a 
mutual  business  would  have  charged  him  more 
at  the  outset,  but  would  have  cost  him  slightly 
less  if  they  paid  the  dividends  that  they  esti- 
mated. He  did  not  question  their  good  faith 
nor  their  statements,  but  he  wanted  to  know 
exactly  what  his  annual  cost  would  be,  and 
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for  that  reason  he  chose  the  direct  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum,  rather  than  the  payment  of  a 
larger  sum  with  a  possible  reduction  through 
dividends  to  be  received. 

His  original  idea  was  to  take  out  a  policy 
for  $10,000  to  run  ten  years.  When  he  talked 
it  over,  however,  he  took  the  advice  of  the 
agent,  who  pointed  out  that  his  loan  was  to 
be  reduced  by  $1,000  each  year,  and  that,  if 
he  kept  up  the  whole  $10,000  of  insurance  for 
the  full  ten  years,  he  would  be  "loading"  his 
interest  account  abnormally  in  the  later  years; 
for,  in  the  tenth  year,  for  instance,  he  would 
have  only  one  $1,000  loan  outstanding,  but 
would  be  paying  $104.60  in  premium  on  the 
insurance  policy.  He,  therefore,  took  the  ten 
policies.  He  plans  to  let  one  lapse  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  carrying  nine  in  the  second  year, 
eight  in  the  third,  etc.,  to  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  loan  still  unpaid. 

Let  us  look  at  the  possible  results  of  this 
policy.  Suppose  that  he  lives  the  full  ten 
years,  and  pays  the  maturing  loan,  and  the 
premium  on  the  insurance  policies  every  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period  he  holds  the 
house  free  of  debt.  It  has  cost  him,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  his  original  investment  and  on 
his  yearly  premiums,  as  follows: 

Cash  payment  ....       $2,000.00 

Ten  payments  of  $1,000  each  .  .  10,000.00 
Insurance  premiums         .         .         .  575-30 


Total $12,575.30 

In  this  case,  the  insurance  premiums  are  a 
dead  loss  (except  for  the  protection)  for,  if  he 
had  not  taken  out  the  policy,  he  would  have 
had  the  house  paid  for  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  the  man  dies.  The  insur- 
ance policies  then  in  force  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. The  widow  discharges  the  debt  to  the 
man  who  loaned  the  money,  and  holds  a  clear 
title  to  the  property.  The  cost  works  out  as 
follows: 

$2,000.00 

4,000.00 

355-64 


Cash  payment 

Four  payments  of  $1,000  each 

Four  years'  premiums  on  policy 


Total $6,35564 

Less,  discount    on   instalments  due 
about 1,000.00 


Net  cost  ....       $5,355-64 

The  last  item  is  the  difference  between  the 
amount    the    widow    will    receive    from    the 


insurance  company  and  the  amount  she  will 
have  to  pay  to  settle  the  debt.  The  company 
will  pay  her  $6,000.  She  owes  the  lender  of 
the  money  $6,000,  but  $1,000  is  payable  in 
one  year,  $2,000  in  two  years,  etc.  By  dis- 
counting these  debts  in  cash,  she  can  pay  them 
all  with  a  little  less  than  $5,000,  leaving  her 
with  $1,000  or  so  of  ready  funds.  If  she 
wanted  to  invest  her  $6,000  and  pay  the  debts 
as  they  come  due  each  year,  the  result  would 
be  similar.  At  4  per  cent.,  in  the  bank,  her 
money  would  yield  her  at  compound  interest 
about  $950,  in  the  next  six  years,  and  she  would 
have  that  amount  left  after  paying  the  last 
instalment. 

This  case  may  be  analyzed  in  a  great  number 
of  ways.  The  cardinal  fact  about  it  is  that  a 
business  venture  of  this  sort  may  be  secured 
against  the  accident  of  death  at  a  cost  that, 
normally,  need  not  run  over  i  per  cent,  per 
annum  on   the   investment. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  wide- 
spread. Every  young  man  who  borrows  money 
to  put  himself  through  college  should  insure 
the  lender  against  death.  Thousands  of  young 
men  borrow  from  relatives  at  nominal  rates 
of  interest.  They  figure  that  they  will  repay 
the  loan  within  ten  years;  and  they  generally 
do  so  unless  death  intervenes.  A  young  man 
of  twenty  can  get  ten-year  insurance  in  lots  of 
$500  at  a  cost  of  about  $4.85  per  annum  for 
each  lot  of  that  amount.  In  other  words,  it 
would  cost  him  $48.50  to  make  sure  that  the 
relative  who  loaned  him  the  $500  will  get  it 
back  in  case  he  should  die  within  that  period. 
If  he  should  not  die,  he  will  probably  be  in  a 
position  to  repay  the  loan  in  person. 

I  have  in  mind  a  young  man,  one  of  a  large 
family  without  any  too  much  revenue,  who 
was  put  through  college  by  his  father.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  his  course  it  was  a  con- 
stant burden  on  his  mind  that  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  came  to  an  age  and  a  condition 
that  would  permit  him  to  help  hi>  youngest 
brother  get  an  education,  that  youngest  brother 
would  almost  certainly  go  through  life  without 
it;  for  he  knew  that  the  capital  of  the  father 
was  impaired  to  provide  him  with  an  education. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  heard  of 
term  insurance.  At  that  time  he  took  out  a 
policy  to  cover  all  that  had  been  spent.  In 
the  three  years  that  followed  before  he  began  to 
earn  money  of  his  own,  he  took  out  other 
small  policies  to  cover  the  year's  expense. 
The  premiums,  he  reckoned,  were  not  large 
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enough  to  be  a  burden;  and  that  small  expense 
practically  insured  a  college  education  for  the 
young  brother  no  matter  what  happened. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  use  of  term 
insurance  in  domestic  relations.  In  the  larger 
field  ofJiusiness  endeavor,  the  uses  are  multi- 
fold, f^en  going  into  a  limited  partnership 
for  a  business  venture  to  cover  a  year,  or  five 
years,  frequently  insure  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  their  partners.  A  note  of  hand,  a 
simple  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a 
certain  time,  should  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  be  secured  by  insurance.  The  cost 
is  slight  as  compared  with  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  beneficiary  and  by  the  estate  of  the 
signer  in  case  of  death.  Very  often  the 
difference  between  certainty  and  uncertainty 
of  the  outcome  in  case  of  death  will  turn  the 
balance  in  some  business  arrangement. 

These  are  proper  uses  of  term  insurance. 
Another  use  to  which  a  man  may  properly 
put  this  form  of  insurance  is  to  make  it  a 
temporary  substitute  for  ordinary  insurance. 
A  man's  position  may  make  it  right  and  proper 
that  he  carry,  say,  $10,000  of  ordinary  life 
insurance,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  It 
would  cost  him,  let  us  say,  $300  a  year  to  get 
that  insurance.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  afford 
it  just  now.  He  might  cut  it  down  to  $5,000, 
at  a  cost  of  $150  a  year;  but  it  is  surely 
preferable  to  take  it  out  in  the  form  of 
term  insurance  changeable  into  ordinary 
insurance. 

Suppose  he  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  He 
may  take  a  ten-year  term  policy  at  a  cost  of 
$105  per  year.  If,  any  time  within  the  first 
five  years,  he  should  find  himself  able  to  carry 
the  $10,000  in  ordinary  non-term  insurance 
he  may  make  the  change,  in  the  same  company, 
without  any  further  medical  examination.  His 
premiums  on  the  new  policy  will  be  no  lower 
than  they  would  be  if  he  came  as  a  new  can- 
didate for  a  policy.  All  that  he  has  gained 
is  the  protection  for  the  term  of  years,  at  a  low 
cost;  a  certain  surrender  or  paid-up  value  to 
the  policy;  and,  possibly,  the  ability  to  get  a 
policy  which  his  health  would  not,  at  the  time 
of  change,  justify. 

If  a  man  feels  that  he  ouglit  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  insurance,  but  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  it  is  proper  to  take  it  out  in  term 
insurance.  It  is  not,  however,  proper  to  con- 
tinue it  in  that  form.  From  a  study  of  statis- 
tics and  calculations,  I  do  not  believe  that  term 
insurance  is  a  proper  form  of  insurance  for 


permanent  use.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
every  year  take  it  out.  Many  of  them  know 
no  better,  and  imagine  that  they  are  getting 
their  insurance  very  cheap.  They  are — if  they 
happen  to  die  young.  They  are  paying,  or 
going  to  pay,  a  very  high  price  if  they  live  to 
a  normal  old  age.  What  is  worse,  when  they 
come  to  renew  their  ten-year  term  policies  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  or  over,  they  will  pay 
premiums  that  constantly  increase  as  the 
earning  capacity  constantly  decreases. 

The  average  man,  after  he  reaches  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  earns  less  revenue  than  he  earns 
between  thirty  and  fifty-five.  But  the  same 
ten-year  term  policy  that  costs  a  man  of  thirty 
only  $10.74  a  year,  will  cost  the  man  of  fifty-five 
nearly  $33  per  annum.  Moreover,  he  will 
have  to  pay  it  until  he  dies.  If  he  retires  at 
sLxty,  the  burden  of  his  insurance  will  weigh 
upon  his  mind  like  a  nightmare.  Imagine  a 
man  of  seventy,  retired  on  an  income  barely 
sufficient  to  give  him  and  his  people  comfort, 
nearing  the  end  of  a  ten-year  term  policy,  and 
facing  the  renewal  of  it  at  the  rates  that  a  man 
of  seventy  must  pay!  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
picture  to  contemplate.  Yet  it  is  surely  the 
very  thing  toward  which  men  drift  if  they 
take  the  term  insurance  as  a  permanent  form 
of  insurance  for  old  age. 

Every  man  who  holds  a  policy  in  an  insurance 
company  should  find  out  what  it  is.  If  it  is 
a  term  policy  he  should  study  out  what  it 
means.  If  his  circumstances  are  such  that  he 
can  afford  to  let  it  drop  when  he  retires  from 
business,  when  his  last  daughter  marries,  or 
when  he  sells  the  farm  and  settles  down  to  a 
lazy  drift  toward  old  age,  then,  perhaps,  it 
suits  him  well,  and  he  can  carry  it  intending  to 
drop  it  in  the  long  run.  If,  however,  it  must 
be  kept  up  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  long 
he  may  live  —  it  is  one  of  his  first  duties  to 
himself  and  to  his  heirs  to  get  some  other  form 
of  policy. 

Let  him  write  first  of  all  to  the  nearest  agent 
of  the  company  in  which  he  has  the  policy. 
It  is  well  to  be  frank,  to  explain  just  why  a 
change  is  desired.  The  agent  will  send  or 
bring  policies  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  buyer. 
He  will  also  tell  what  possible  advantage  may 
be  gained  by  the  change,  what  is  the  exact 
money-value  of  the  policy,  perhaps  a  waiver 
of  medical  examination,  perhaps  some  other 
very  slight  advantage.  At  any  rate,  if  there 
is  the  slightest  advantage  in  sight,  such  a  man 
ought  to  take  it. 
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SOME  RANDOM   REMINISCENCES  OF 
MEN  AND  EVENTS* 


BY 


JOHN    D.  ROCKEFELLER 
First  Article 


PROBABLY  in  the  life  of  every  one 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  is  inclined 
to  go  over  again  the  events,  great 
and  small,  which  have  made  up  the  incidents 
of  his  work  and  pleasure. 

On  a  rainy  morning  like  this,  when  golf  is 
out  of  the  question,  I  am  tempted  to  become 
a  garrulous  old  man,  and  tell  some  stories  of 
men  and  things  which  have  happened  in  an 
active  life.  In  some  measure  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  most  interesting  people 
our  country  has  produced,  especially  in 
business,  men  who  have  helped  largely  tc 
build  up  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  who  have  made  known  its  products  all 
over  the  world.  These  incidents  which  corce 
to  my  mind  to  speak  of  seemed  vitally  impor- 
tant to  me  when  they  happened,  and  they  still 
stand  out  distinctly  in  my  memory. 

Just  how  far  anyone  is  justified  in  keeping 
what  he  regards  as  his  own  private  affairs 
from  the  public,  or  in  defending  himself  from 
attacks,  is  a  mooted  point.  If  one  talks  about 
one's  experiences,  there  is  a  natural  tempta- 
tion to  charge  one  with  traveling  the  easy 
road  to  egotism;  if  one  keeps  silence,  the 
inference  of  wrong-doing  is  sometimes  even 
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more  difficult  to  meet,  as  it  would  then  be 
said  that  there  is  no  valid  defense  to  be  offered. 

It  has  not  been  my  custom  to  press  my  affairs 
forward  into  public  gaze;  but  I  have  come  to 
see  that  if  my  family  and  friends  want  some 
record  of  things  which  might  shed  light  on 
matters  that  have  been  somewhat  discussed, 
it  is  right  that  I  should  yield  to  their  advice, 
and  in  this  informal  way  go  over  again  some 
of  the  events  which  have  made  life  interesting 
to  me. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  speaking 
now.  If  a  tenth  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  are  true,  then  these  dozens  of  able  and 
faithful  men  who  have  been  associated  with 
me,  many  of  whom  have  passed  away,  must 
have  been  guilty  of  grave  faults.  For  myself, 
I  had  decided  to  say  nothing,  hoping  that 
after  my  death  the  truth  would  gradually  come 
to  the  surface  and  posterity  would  do  strict 
justice;  but  while  I  live  and  can  testify  to 
certain  things,  it  seems  fair  that  I  should 
refer  to  some  points  which  I  hope  will  help 
to  set  forth  several  much  discussed  happen- 
ings in  a  new  light.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  have  not  been  fully  understood.  All 
these  things  affect  the  memories  of  men  who 
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can  be  made  comparatively  dafe«   Combination  is  necessary  and  its  abuses  oan  be  aia-« 
imized>  otherwise  our  legislators  must  acknowledge  their  incapacity  to  deal  with  t3^ 
most  important  instrument  of   industry.   Hitherto  mQSt  legislative  attempts  have  be«a 
'.an  effort  not  to  control  but  to  destroy^  hence  their  futility « 


regarding  Jndustrlal/don- 


12.   (^.   What  legislation^  if  any>  would  you  suggest 
bi nations?  •**  ; 

'^^  A.    First.   Federal^egislat^ion  under  which  corporations  may  be  created  and 
regulated^  if  that  be  possible*   Second.   In  lieu  thereof^  .State  yl^gislati on  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  encouraging  combinations  of  persons  and  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  industries^  but  permitting  State  supervision^  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  hamper  industries  but  sufficient  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  public. 


CTtvyV  --O^^TJ    Co  KL.{iSi^^kXkju^- 


J      STATE'  o 


STATE'  of  NEjr  YOgK^y 
^-COWTY  of  NKIY  YORKv. 


I  swear  that  these  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true>  and  tha't 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true* 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  1^ 


^^-<^/^^^^X^^^---s^ 


me  thi 
1899 


Notary  Public 


^£/f£- 


FAC-SIMILE   OF  LAST  PAGE  OF  MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  TESTLMONY  BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION  OF  1899 
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EMPLOYEES  LEAVING  THE  CHECK  OFFICE  OF  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  WORKS 

This  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Company — near  Linden,  N.  J. 

are  dead  and  the  lives  of  men  who  are  living, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  public  should 
have  some  first  hand  facts  to  draw  from  in 
making  up  its  final  estimate. 

THE    STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

It  would  be  surprising  if  in  an  organization 
which  included  a  great  number  of  men  there 
should  not  be  an  occasional  employee  here 
and  there  who  acted,  in  connection  with  the 
business  or  perhaps  in  conducting  his  own 
affairs,  in  a  way  which  might  be  criticized. 
Even  in  a  comparatively  small  organization  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  restrain  this  occasional 
man  who  is  over-zealous  for  his  ow^n  or  his 
company's  advancement.  To  judge  the  char- 
acter of  all  the  members  of  a  great  organi- 
zation or  the  organization  itself  by  the  actions 
of  a  few  individuals  would  be  manifestly  unfair. 


It  has  been  said  that  I  forced  the  men  who 
became  my  partners  in  the  oil  business  to  join 
with  me.  I  would  not  have  been  so  short- 
sighted. If  it  were  true  that  I  followed  such 
tactics,  I  ask,  would  it  have  been  jx^ssible  to 
make  of  such  men  life-long  companions? 
Would  they  accept,  and  remain  for  many  years 
in  positions  of  the  greatest  trust,  and  finally, 
could  any  one  have  formed  of  such  men,  if 
they  had  been  so  browbeaten,  a  group  which 
has  for  all  these  years  worked  in  loyal  har- 
mony, with  fair  dealing  among  themselves 
as  well  as  with  others,  building  up  efficiency 
and  acting  in  entire  unity?  This  powerful 
organization  has  not  only  lasted  but  its  effi- 
ciency has  increased.  For  fourteen  years  I 
have  been  out  of  business,  and  in  eight  or  ten 
years  have  only  once  gone  to  the  company's 
office. 

My  last  call  was  in  the  summer  of  1907. 
I  visited  again  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  had  their  luncheon 
served  for  many  years.  1  was  surprised  to 
find  so  many  men  who  had  come  to  the  front 
since  my  last  visit  years  ago.  Afterward  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  old  associates 
and  many  new  ones,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
existed  unchanged.  This  practice  of  lunching 
together,  a  hundred  or  more  at  long  tables 
in  most  intimate  and  friendly  association,  is 
another  indication  of  what  I  contend,  slight 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first  thought.  Would 
these  people  seek  each  other's  companionship 
day  after  day  if  they  had  been  forced  into 
this  relation?    People  in  such  a  position  do 
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not  go  on  for  long  in  a  pleasant  and  congenial 
intimacy. 

For  years  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
developed  step  by  sXcp  and  1  am  con- 
vinced that  it  has  done  well  itf;  work  of 
supplying  to  the  people  the  products  from 
petroleum  at  prices  which  have  decrease  1 
as  the  elTiciency  of  the  business  has  been  built 
up.  It  gradually  extended  its  services  first 
to  the  large  centres,  and  then  to  towns,  and 
now  to  the  smallest  places^  going  to  the  homes 
of  its  customers,  delivering  the  oil  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  actual  users.  This  same 
system  is  being  followed  out  in  various  }iarts 
of  the  world.  The  company  has,  for  example, 
three  thousand  tank  w^agons  supplying  Ameri- 
can oil  to  towns  and  even  small  hamlets 
in  Europe,  Its  own  dcj>ots  and  employees 
deliver  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  the  chief  countries  of  the 
worlfh  Do  you  ihink  this  trade  has  been 
dcvelopefl  by  anything  [>ut  hard  work  ? 

This  |>lan  of  selling  our  pro<lucts  direct  to 
the  consumer  and  the  exceptionally  rapid 
growth  of  the  business  bred  a  certain  antago- 
nism which  I  supfiose  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  but  this  same  idea  of  dealing  with  the 
consumer  directly  has  been  followetl  by  others, 
and  in  many  lines  of  trade,  without  creating, 
so  far  as  I  recall,  any  serious  opposition. 

This  is  a  yQvy  interesting  and  important 
point,  and  I  have  often  wondererl  if  the  criticism 
which  centred  upon  us  did  not  come  from 
the  fact  that  we  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  work  out  the  problems  of  direct  selling 
to  the  user  on  a  broad  scale-  This  was  done 
in  a  fair  spirit  and  with  due  consideration 
for  every  one*s  rights.    We  did  not  ruthlessly 
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go  after  the  trade  of  our  competitors  and 
attempt  10  ruin  it  by  cutting  prices  or  institut- 
ing a  spy  system.  We  had  sc^t  ourselves  the 
task  of  building  up  as  rapidly  and  as  broadly 
as  possible  I  he  volume  of  consumption*  Let 
me  try  to  ex]>lajn  just  what  happened. 

To  get  the  a<J vantage  of  the  facilities  we  had 
in  manufacture,  we  sought  the  utmost  market 
in  all  lands  —  we  needed  volume.  To  do  this 
we  had  to  create  selling  methods  far  in  advance 
of  w^hat  then  existed;  we  had  to  dispose  of  two, 
or  liiree,  or  four  gallons  of  oil  where  one  had 
been  sold  before,  and  we  could  not  rely  u|X)n 
the  usual  trade  channels  then  existing  to  accom- 
plish this.  It  was  never  our  purpose  to  inter* 
fere  with  a  dealer  who  adequately  cultivated 
his  field  of  operations,  but  when  we  saw  a 
new  opportunity  or  a  new  [)lace  for  extending 
the  sale  by  further  and  efi'ectivc  facilities,  wc 
made  it  our  business  to  provide  them.     In  this 
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way  we  opened  many  3 
others  have  shared,  I 
we  had  to  employ  man 
men.  The  ideal   way  tc 


higher  positions  is,  of  cot 
from  among  the  young 
service,  but  our  expans: 
permit  this  in  aU  cases. 
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which  employees  were  ovcr-zcalous    in  going  after 

pment  sales  it  would  not  be  surprising  lo  learn,  but 

y  new  they  wqic  acting  in  violation  of  the  expressed 

iai  for  and  known  wishes  of  the  company.     But  even 


D.  ROCKEFELLER  IN  imft 

lemen  these  instances,    I   am  convinced,  occurred  so 

pany*s  KeUJom,  by  comparison  with    the  number  of 

pid  to  transactions  we    carried    on,   that  thcv  ^'^^^ 

these  really  the  exceptions  that  proved  V\\e  roV^* 


n 
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Every  week  in  the  ya 
yearSj  this    concern    has 
country  more  than  a  mill 
from  the  products    piodi 

labon  I  am  proud  of  thi 
most  Americans  will  be  wl 
some  things  better.  The* 
devetepment  of  this  greai 
o^Tiing  of  ships  to  can]^ 
the  most  economical  mc 
out  of  men  to  fight  for  t 
have  cost  huge  sums  of  e 
capital  employed  could 
controlled  except  by  such 
the  Standard  is  to-day. .  J 

To  give  a  true  picture  or 
one  must  realize  that  th 
considered  a  most  hazardo 
ahogether  unlite  the  specu 
takings  we  hear  so  much 
remember  my  old  and  < 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Armitage 
pastor  of  a  great  New  Y< 
me  that  it  was  worse  than 
pjants  and  our  operations 
m'ere  ninnbg  unwarrantec 
supply  would  probably  fail 
decline,  and  he,  with  man 
I  thought  almost  evq 
ruin.  1 

None  of  us  ever  dreami 
of  what  proved  to  be  the  L 
did  our  day's  work  as  i 
forward  lo  what  we  coulf 
and  keeping  well  up  to  o 
laying  our  foundations  fir 
capital  was  most  difficult 
not  easy  to  interest  cons 
adventurous  business,     "h 
afraid  of  it,  though  in  : 
were  induced  to  unite  ^ 
extent.    If  they  bought 
took  a  httle  of  it  now  and  t 
and  we  were  painfully  cor 
declined  to  buy  new  stocl 
expressions  of  appreciati' 

The  enterprise  being 
on  account  of  the  fearfuL 
ers  in  reference  to  its  si 
had  to  take  stock  to  keej 
ging,  but  we  had  such  cc 
damental  value  of  the  c 
willing  to  assume  this  risi 
a  few  men  in  an  undei 
who  would  ti^  all  on  th 
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Every  week  in  the  year  for  many,  many 
years,  this  concern  has  brought  into  this 
country  more  than  a  million  dollars  gold,  all 
from  the  products  produced  by  American 
labor.  I  am  proud  of  the  record,  and  believe 
most  Americans  will  be  when  they  imderstand 
some  things  better.  These  achievements,  the 
development  erf  this  great  foreign  trade,  the 
owning  of  ships  to  carry  the  oil  in  buUc  by 
the  most  economical  methods,  the  sending 
out  of  men  to  fight  for  the  world's  markets, 
have  cost  huge  sums  of  money,  aod  the  vast 
capital  employed  could  not  be  raised  nor 
controlled  except  by  such  an  orgaaization  as 
the  Standard  is  to-day. . 

To  give  a  true  picture  of  the  early  conditions, 
one  must  realize  that  the  oil  industry  was 
considered  a  most  hazardous  undertaking,  not 
altogether  unlike  the  speculative  mining  under- 
takings we  hear  so  much  of  to-day.  I  well 
remember  my  old  and  distinguished  friend, 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Armitage,  for  some  forty  years 
pastor  of  a  great  New  York  church,  warning 
me  that  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  extend  our 
plauts  and  our  operations.  He  was  sure  we 
were  running  unwarranted  risks,  that  our  oil 
supply  would  probably  fail,  the  demand  would 
decline,  and  he,  with  many  others,  sometimes 
I     thought     almost    everybody,    prophesied 


rum. 


None  of  us  ever  dreamed  of  the  magnitude 
of  what  proved  to  be  the  later  expansion.  We 
did  our  day's  work  as  we  met  it,  looking 
forward  to  what  we  could  see  in  the  distance 
and  keeping  well  up  to  our  opportunities,  but 
laying  our  foundations  firmly.  As  I  have  said, 
capital  was  most  difficult  to  secure  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  interest  conservative  men  in  this 
adventurous  business.  Men  of  property  were 
afraid  of  it,  though  in  rare  cases  capitalists 
were  induced  to  unite  with  us  to  a  limited 
extent.  If  they  bought  our  stock  at  all,  they 
took  a  little  of  it  now  and  then  as  an  experiment, 
and  we  were  painfully  conscious  that  they  often 
declined  to  buy  new  stock  with  many  beautiful 
expressions  of  appreciation. 

The  enterprise  being  so  new  and  novel, 
on  account  of  the  f earfulness  of  certain  hold- 
ers in  reference  to  its  success,  we  frequently 
had  to  take  stock  to  keep  it  from  going  beg- 
ging, but  we  had  such  confidence  in  the  fun- 
damental value  of  the  concern  that  we  were 
willing  to  assume  this  risk.  There  are  always 
a  few  men  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
who  would  risk  all  on  their  judgment  of  the 


final  result,  and  if  the  enterprise  had  failed, 
these  would  have  been  classed  as  visionary 
adventurers,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason. 

The  60,000  men  who  are  at  work  constantly 
in  the  service  of  the  company  are  kept  busy  year 
in  and  year  out.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
time  of  great  contraction,  but  the  Standard  has 
gone  on  with  its  plans  unchecked,  and  the 
new  works  and  buildings  have  not  been  delayed 
on  account  of  lack  of  capital  or  fear  of  bad 
times.  It  pays  its  workmen  well,  it  cares  for 
them  when  sick,  and  pensions  them  when  old. 
It  has  never  had  any  important  strikes,  and 
if  there  is  any  better  function  of  busuiess 
management  than  giving  profitable  work  to 
employees  year  after  year,  in  good  times  and 
bad,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  about  this 
so-called  "octopus"  is  that  there  has  been  no 
"water"  introduced  into  its  capital  (perhaps 
we  felt  that  oil  and  water  would  not  have 
mixed);  nor  in  all  these  years  has  any  one  had 
to  wait  for  money  which  the  Standard  owed. 
It  has  suffered  from  great  fires  and  losses,  but 
it  has  taken  care  of  its  affairs  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  not  foimd  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  general  public  to  place  blocks  of  bonds  or 
stock;  it  has  used  no  imderwriting  syndicates 
or  stock  selling-schemes  in  any  form,  and  it  has 
always  managed  to  finance  new  oil  field 
operations  when  called  upon. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  say  that 
this  company  has  crushed  out  its  competitors. 
Only  the  uninformed  could  make  such  an 
assertion.  It  has  and  always  has  had,  and 
always  will  have,  hundreds  of  active  competi- 
tors; it  has  lived  only  because  it  has  managed 
its  affairs  well  and  economically  and  with  great 
vigor.  To  speak  of  competition  for  a  minute: 
Consider  not  only  the  able  people  who 
compete  in  refining  oil,  but  all  the  competition 
in  the  various  trades  which  make  and  sell 
by-products  —  a  great  variety  of  different 
businesses.  And  perhaps  of  even  more  im- 
portance is  the  competition  ui  foreign  lands. 
The  Standard  is  always  fightkig  to  sell  the 
American  product  against  the  oil  produced  from 
the  great  fields  of  Russia,  which  struggles 
for  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  the  Burma  oil, 
which  largely  affects  the  market  in  India.  In 
all  these  various  countries  we  are  met  with 
tariffs  which  are  raised  against  us,  local 
prejudices,  and  strange  customs.  In  many 
countries  we  had  to  teach  the  people  —  the 
Chinese,  for  example  —  to  bum  oil  by  making 
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lamps  for  them;  we  packed  the  oil  to  be  carried 
by  camels  or  on  the  backs  of  runners  in  the 
most  remote  portions  of  the  world;  we  adapted 
the  trade  to  the  needs  of  strange  folk.  Every 
time  we  succeeded  in  a  foreign  land,  it  meant 
dollars  brought  to  this  country,  and  every 
time  we  failed,  it  was  a  loss  to  our  nation  and 
its  workmen. 

One  of  our  greatest  helpers  has  been  the 
State  Department  in  Washington.  Our 
ambassadors  and  ministers  and  consuls  have 
aided  to  push  our  way  into  new  markets  to 
the  utmost  comers  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  can  speak  thus  frankly  and  en- 
thusiastically because  the  working  out  of  many 
of  these  great  plans  has  developed  largely 
since  I  retired  from  the  business  fourteen 
years  ago.  The  Standard  has  not  now,  and 
never  did  have,  a  royal  road  to  supremacy,  nor 
is  its  success  due  to  any  one  man  but  to  the 
midtitude  of  able  men  who  are  working  together. 
If  the  present  managers  of  the  company  were 
to  relax  efforts,  allow  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
duct to  degenerate,  or  treat  their  customers 
badly,  how  long  would  their  business  last? 
About  as  long  as  any  other  neglected  business. 
To  read  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  one  would  think  that  it  had 
such  a  hold  on  the  oil  trade  that  the  directors 
did  little  but  come  together  and  declare  divi- 
dends. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  these 
men  are  doing,  not  only  for  the  company  they 
serve,  but  for  the  foreign  trade  of  our  country; 
for  more  than  half  of  all  the  product  that  the 
company  makes  is  sold  outside  of  the  United 
States.  If,  in  place  of  these  directors,  the 
business  were  taken  over  and  run  by  anyone 
but  experts,  I  would  sell  my  interest  for  any 
price  I  could  get.  To  succeed  in  a  business 
requires  the  best  and  most  earnest  men  to 
manage  it,  and  the  best  men  rise  to  the  top. 
Of  its  origin  and  early  plans  I  will  speak  later. 

THE  MODERN  CORPORATION 

Beyond  question  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
corporations.  There  may  be  reason  for  such 
suspicion  very  often;  for  a  corporation  may 
be  moral  or  immoral,  just  as  a  man  may  be 
moral  or  the  reverse;  but  it  is  folly  to  condemn 
all  corporations  because  some  are  bad,  or  even 
to  be  unduly  suspicious  of  all,  because  some 
are  bad.  But  the  corporation  in  form  and 
character  has  come  to  stay  —  that  is  a  thing 
that   may  be  depended   upon.    Even   small 


firms  are  becoming  corporations,  because  it  is 
a  convenient  form  of  partnership. 

It  is  equally  true  that  combinations  of  capital 
are  bound  to  continue  and  to  grow,  and  this 
need  not  alarm  even  the  most  timid  if  the 
corporation,  or  the  series  of  corporations,  is 
properly  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  The  day  of  individual  com- 
petition in  large  affairs  b  past  and  gone  —  you 
might  just  as  well  argue  that  we  should  go 
back  to  hand  labor  and  throw  away  our 
efficient  machines  —  and  the  sober  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  accept  this  fact  when  they 
have  studied  and  tried  it  out.  Just  see  how 
the  list  of  stockholders  in  the  great  corporations 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This 
means  that  all  these  people  are  becoming 
partners  in  great  businesses.  It  is  a  good 
thing  —  it  will  bring  a  feeling  of  increased 
responsibility  to  the  managers  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  will  make  the  people  who  have 
their  interests  involved  study  the  facts  impar- 
tially before  condemning  or  attacking  them. 

On  this  subject  of  industrial  combinations 
I  have  often  expressed  my  opinions;  and,  as 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind,  I  am  not  averse 
to  repeating  them  now,  especially  as  the 
subject  seems  again  to  be  so  much  in  the 
public  eye. 

The  chief  advantages  from  industrial  com- 
binations are  those  which  can  be  derived  from 
a  cooperation  of  persons  and  aggregation  of 
capital.  Much  that  one  man  cannot  do  alone 
two  can  do  together,  and  once  admit  the  fact 
that  cooperation,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
combination,  is  necessary  on  a  small  scale, 
the  limit  depends  solely  upon  the  necessities 
of  business.  Two  persons  in  partnership 
may  be  a  sufficiently  large  combination  for  a 
small  business,  but  if  the  business  grows  or  can 
be  made  to  grow,  more  persons  and  more 
capital  must  be  taken  in.  The  business  may 
grow  so  large  that  a  partnership  ceases  to  be 
a  proper  instrumentality  for  its  purposes,  and 
then  a  corporation  becomes  a  necessity.  In 
most  countries,  as  in  England,  this  form  of 
industrial  combination  is  sufficient  for  a  busi- 
ness co-extensive  with  the  parent  country, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  America.  Our  federal 
form  of  government,  making  every  corpora- 
tion created  by  a  state  foreign  to  every  other 
state,  renders  it  necessary  for  persons  doing 
business  through  corporate  agency  to  organize 
corporations  in  some  or  many  of  the  different 
states   in   which   their   business   is   located* 
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Instead  of  doing  business  through  the  agency 
of  one  corporation  they  must  do  business 
through  the  agencies  of  several  corporations. 
If  the  business  is  extended  to  foreign  countries, 
and  Americans  are  not  to-day  satisfied  with 
home  markets  alone,  it  will  be  found  helpful 
and  possibly  necessary  to  organize  corpora- 
tions in  such  countries,  for  Europeans  are 
prejudiced  against  foreign  corporations  as 
are  the  people  of  many  of  our  states.  These 
difiFerent  corporations  thus  become  cooperat- 
ing agencies  in  the  same  business  and  are  held 
together  by  common  ownership  of  their  stocks. 

It  is  too  late  to  argue  about  advantages  of 
industrial  combinations.  They  are  a  necessity. 
And  if  Americans  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  extending  their  business  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  into  foreign  countries  as  well, 
they  are  a  necessity  on  a  large  scale,  and 
require  the  agency  of  more  than  one 
corporation. 

The  dangers  are  that  the  power  conferred 
by  combination  may  be  abused,  that  com- 
binations may  be  formed  for  speculation  in 
stocks  rather  than  for  conducting  business, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  prices  may  be  tem- 
porarily raised  instead  of  being  lowered. 
These  abuses  are  possible  tc  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  combinations,  large  or  small,  but 
this  fact  is  no  more  of  an  argument  against 
combinations  than  the  fact  that  steam  may 
explode  is  an  argument  against  steam.  Steam 
is  necessary  and  can  be  made  comparatively 
safe.  Combination  is  necessar}'  and  its  abuses 
can  be  minimized;  otherwise  our  legislators 
must  acknowledge  their  incapacity  to  deal 
with  the  most  important  instrument  of  industry. 

In  the  hearing  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
in  1899,  I  ^hen  said  that  if  I  were  to  suggest 
any  legislation  regarding  industrial  combi- 
nations it  would  be:  First,  Federal  legislation 
under  which  corporations  may  be  created  and 
regulated,  if  that  be  possible.  Second,  in  lieu 
thereof,  state  legislation  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible,  encouraging  combinations  of  persons 
and  capital  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
industries,  but  permitting  state  supervision, 
not  of  a  character  to  hamper  industries,  but 
sufficient  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  public. 
I  still  feel  as  I  did  in  1899. 

THE  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  this  will  adversely 
afiFect  the  individual.  The  great  economic  era 
we  are  entering  will  give  splendid  opportunity 


to  the  young  man  of  the  future.  One  often 
hears  the  men  of  this  new  generation  say  that 
they  do  not  have  the  chances  that  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had.  How  little  they  know 
of  the  disadvantages  from  which  we  suffered  I 
In  my  young  manhood  we  had  everything  to 
do  and  nothing  to  do  it  with;  we  had  to  hew 
our  own  paths  along  new  lines;  we  had  little 
experience  to  go  on.  Capital  was  most 
difficult  to  get,  credits  were  mysterious  things. 
Whereas  now  we  have  a  system  of  commercial 
ratings,  everything  was  then  haphazard  and 
we  suffered  from  a  stupendous  war  and  all  the 
disasters  which  followed. 

Compare  this  day  with  that.  Our  comforts 
and  opportunities  are  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold. The  resources  of  our  great  land  are 
now  actually  opening  up  and  are  scarcely 
touched;  our  home  markets  are  vast,  and 
we  have  just  begun  to  think  of  the  foreign 
peoples  we  can  serve  —  the  people  who  are 
years  behind  us  in  civilization.  In  the  East 
a  quarter  of  the  human  race  is  just  awakening. 
The  men  of  this  generation  are  entering  into 
a  heritage  which  makes  their  fathers'  lives 
look  poverty-stricken  by  comparison.  I  am 
naturally  an  optimist,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
statement  of  what  our  people  will  accomplish 
in  the  future,  I  am  unable  to  express  myself 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  do  to  attain 
the  highest  benefit  from  all  these  great  bless- 
ings; and  not  the  least  of  these  is  to  build  up 
our  reputation  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  great  business  interests  will,  I  hope,  so 
comport  themselves  that  foreign  capital  will 
consider  it  a  desirable  thing  to  hold  shares  in 
American  companies.  It  is  for  Americans 
to  see  that  foreign  investors  are  well  and  hon- 
estly treated,  so  that  they  will  never  regret  pur- 
chases of  our  securities. 

I  may  speak  thus  frankly,  because  I  am 
an  investor  in  many  American  enterprises,  but 
a  controller  of  none  (with  one  exception  and 
that  a  company  which  has  not  been  much  of 
a  dividend  payer),  and  I,  like  all  the  rest, 
am  dependent  upon  the  honest  and  capable 
administration  of  the  industries.  I  firmly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  they  will  be  so  managed. 

THE  AMERICAN   BUSINESS   MAN 

You  hear  a  good  many  people  of  pessimistic 
disposition  say  much  about  greed  in  American 
life.  One  would  think  to  hear  them  talk  that 
we  were  a  race  of  misers  in  this  country. 
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To  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  reports  of  prominence  occasionally,  you  surely  would  not 

greed    in    the    newspapers    would    be    folly,  say  that  these  occasions  represented  his  normal 

since  their  function  is  to  report  the  unusual  life.    It  is  by  no  means  for  money  alone  that 

and  even  the  abnormal.    When  a  man  goes  these    active-minded    men    labor  —  they   are 
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properly  about  his  daily  affairs,  the  public  engaged    in   a   fascinating   occupation.    The 

prints  say  nothing;  it  is  only  when  something  zest  of  the  work  is  maintained  by  something 

extraordinary  happens  to  him  that  he  is  dis-  better  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  money, 

cussed.     But  because  he  is  thus  brought  into  and,  as   I   think  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
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standards  of  business  are  high  and  are 
getting  better  all  the  time. 

I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea 
so  often  advanced  that  our  basis  of  all  judg- 
ments in  this  country  is  founded  on  money. 
If  this  were  true,  we  should  be  a  nation  of 
money  hoarders  instead  of  spenders.  Nor  do 
I  admit  that  we  are  so  small-minded  a  people 
as  to  be  jealous  of  the  success  of  others.  It  is 
the  other  way  about:  we  are  most  extra- 
ordinarily ambitious,  and  the  success  of 
one  man  in  any  walk  of  life  spurs  the 
others  on.  It  does  not  sour  them,  and  it 
is  a  libel  even  to  suggest  so  great  a  meanness 
of  spirit. 

In  reading  the  newspapers,  where  so  much 
is  taken  for  granted  in  considering  things  on  a 
money  standard,  I  think  we  need  some  of 
the  sense  of  humor  possessed  by  an  Irish 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  built  what  we  regarded 
as  an  extremely  ugly  house,  which  stood  out 
in  bright  colors  as  we  looked  from  our  win- 
dows. My  taste  in  architecture  differed  so 
widely  from  that  affected  by  my  Irish  friend, 
that  we  planted  out  the  view  of  his  house 
by  moving  some  large  trees  to  the  end  of  our 
property.  Another  neighbor  who  watched 
this  work  going  on  asked  Mr.  Foley  why  Mr. 
Rockefeller  moved  all  these  big  trees  and  cut  off 
the  view  between  the  houses.  Foley,  with  the 
quick  wit  of  his  country,  responded  instantly: 
"It's  invy,  they  can't  stand  looking  at  the 
ividence  of  me  prosperity." 

In  my  early  days  men  acted  just  as  they 
do  now,  no  doubt.  When  there  was  anything 
to  be  done  for  general  trade  betterment,  almost 
every  man  had  some  good  reason  for  believing 
that  his  case  was  a  special  one  different  from 
all  the  rest.  For  every  foolish  thing  he  did, 
or  wanted  to  do,  for  every  unbusiness-like  plan 
he  had,  he  always  pleaded  that  it  was  necessary 
in  his  case.  He  was  the  one  man  who  had  to 
sell  at  less  than  cost,  to  disrupt  all  the  business 
plans  of  others  in  his  trade,  because  his  indi- 
vidual position  was  so  absolutely  different  from 
all  the  rest.  It  was  often  a  heart-breaking 
undertaking  to  convince  those  men  that  the 
perfect  occasion  which  would  lead  to  the  perfect 
opportunity  would  never  come,  even  if  they 
waited  until  the  crack  o'  doom. 

Then,  again,  we  had  the  type  of  man  who 
really  never  knew  all  the  facts  about  his  own 
affairs.  Many  of  the  brightest  kept  their 
books  in  such  a  way  that  they  did  not  actually 
know  when  they  were  making  money  on  a  cer- 


tain operation  and  when  they  were  losing. 
This  unintelligent  competition  was  a  hard 
matter  to  contend  with.  Good  old-fashioned 
common  sense  has  always  been  a  mighty  rare 
commodity.  When  a  man's  affairs  are  not 
going  well,  he  hates  to  study  the  books  and  face 
the  truth.  From  the  first,  the  men  who  man- 
aged the  Standard  Oil  Company  kept  their 
books  intelligently  as  well  as  correctly.  We 
knew  how  much  we  made  and  where  we 
gained  or  lost.  At  least,  we  tried  not  to 
deceive  ourselves. 

My  ideas  of  business  are  no  doubt  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  fundamental,  principles  do 
not  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
sometimes  I  think  that  our  quick-witted 
American  business  men,  whose  spirit  and 
energy  are  so  splendid,  do  not  always  suf- 
ficiently study  the  real  underlying  foundations 
of  business  management.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  necessity  of  being  frank  and  honest  with 
oneself  about  one's  own  affairs:  many  people 
assume  that  they  can  get  away  from  the  truth 
by  avoiding  thinking  about  it,  but  the  natural 
law  is  inevitable,  and  the  sooner  it  is  recognised, 
the  better. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  wages  and  why 
they  must  be  maintained  at  a  high  level,  by 
the  railroads,  for  example.  A  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  no  less,  but  no  more,  and  in 
the  long  run  he  must  contribute  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  is  paid.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  he 
is  probably  pauperized,  and  you  at  once  throw 
out  the  balance  of  things.  You  can't  hold  up 
conditions  artificially,  and  you  can't  change 
the  underlying  laws  of  trade.  If  you  try, 
you  must  inevitably  fail.  All  this  may  be  trite 
and  obvious,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
men  overlook  what  should  be  the  obvious. 
These  are  facts  we  can't  get  away  from  —  a 
business  man  must  adapt  himself  to  the 
natural  conditions  as  they  exist  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year.  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  we  Americans  think  we  can  find 
a  short  road  to  success,  and  it  may  appear  that 
often  this  fact  is  accomplished;  but  real  effi- 
ciency in  work  comes  from  knowing  your  facts 
and  building  upon  that  sure  foundation. 

Many  men  of  wealth  do  not  retire  from 
business  even  when  they  can.  They  are  not 
willing  to  be  idle,  or  they  have  a  just  pride 
in  their  work  and  want  to  perfect  the  plans 
in  which  they  have  faith,  or,  what  is  of  still 
more  consequence,  they  may  feel  the  call  to 
expand  and  build  up  for  the  benefit  of  their 
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employees  and  associates  and  these  men  are 
the  great  builders  up  in  our  country.  Consider 
for  a  moment  how  much  would  have  been  left 
undone  if  our  prosperous  American  business 
men  had  sat  down  with  folded  hands  when 
they  had  acquired  a  competency.  I  have  re- 
spect for  all  these  reasons,  but  if  a  man  has 
succeeded,  he  has  brought  upon  himself  cor- 
responding responsibilities,  and  our  institutions 
devoted  to  helping  men  to  help  themselves 
need  the  brain  of  the  American  business  man 
as  well  as  part  of  his  money. 
Some  of  these  men,  however,  are  so  absorbed 


in  their  business  affairs  that  they  hardly 
have  time  to  think  of  anything  else.  If  they  do 
interest  themselves  in  a  work  outside  of  their 
own  office  and  undertake  to  raise  money,  they 
begin  with  an  apology,  as  if  they  are  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

"I  am  no  beggar,"  I  have  heard  many  of 
them  say,  to  which  I  could  only  reply:  "I 
am  sorry  you  feel  that  way  about  it." 

I  have  been  this  sort  of  beggar  all  my  life 
and  the  experiences  I  have  had  were  so  inter- 
esting and  important  to  me  that  I  will  venture 
to  speak  of  them  in  a  later  chapter. 
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THE  BEST  ROUTE  FOR  A  SIX-MONTHS'  JOURNEY  TO  HUNT.  TO 
EXPLORE,  TO  GET  ADVENTURE- THE  GAME— THE  FLORA- SOME 
FASCINATING     UNSOLVED     PROBLEMS  —  EXCITING    EXPERIENCES 

BY 

S.  P.  VERNER 

(lOl.  VERNEK  HAS  SPENT  MUCH  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN  YEARS  IN  AFRICA  AND  WRITES  FROM  A  LARGE  EXPERIENCE) 


ATRIP  to  Africa  is  now  an  experience 
that  many  adventurous  people  will 
undertake;  and  some  such  may  find 
the  following  outline  of  a  journey  useful; 
for  the  number  who  already  go  for  adventure 
and  sport  will  be  increased  by  President 
Roosevelt's  example.  The  map  that  I  have 
drawn  to  accompany  this  article  tells  its  own 
tale.  It  sketches  the  itinerary  of  the  man 
who  would  conquer  the  one  unconquered 
problem  of  African  exploration  —  the  actual 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

Of  course,  I  hear  someone  rise  to  claim  that 
the  final  spring  of  the  Nile  has  been  visited 
by  a  white  man  already.  But  I  challenge 
proof.  The  stream  which  is  the  most  remote 
from  where  Father  Nile  pours  his  flood  into 
the  Mediterranean  has  indeed  been  located; 
but  neither  Englishman  nor  German  nor 
Belgian  has  yet  quenched  his  thirst  at  the 
very  last  spring  in  the  Lunar  Mountains, 
whence  runs  the  rill  toward  the  far-off  sea. 

That  is  emphatically  the  last  great  achieve- 
ment in  African  exploration.  The  continent 
has  been  opened  up  in  all  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Men  have  crossed  it  north 
and  south,  cast  and  west,  and   in   all   four 


diagonals,  and  even  the  crossing  in  an  auto- 
mobile will  have  been  done  before  this  is  pub- 
lished. The  pygmies  have  twice  visited  Europe 
and  America;  Mounts  Kilimanjaro,  Kenia, 
and  Ruwenzori  have  been  scaled;  the  Great 
Forest  has  been  penetrated  from  end  to  end; 
the  last  great  lake  has  been  found;  the  last 
great  river  has  been  navigated:  the  okapi 
has  been  killed  and  taken  home.  The  elephant 
has  been  harnessed,  but  no  one  has  yet  tamed 
the  gorilla.  Only  it  remains  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Nile. 

THE   LAST   MYSTERY   OF   AFRICA 

There  are  in  all  four  main  ways  to  get  to 
this  spring  of  the  Nile  without  sacrificing  some 
good  sport  on  the  way.  I  have  a  favorite 
among  them,  but  I  shall  name  them  all. 

There  is  the  Cairo-Cape  route.  This  is 
magnificent,  but  too  long,  too  often  traveled, 
too  exclusively  British  Africa;  and  it  involves 
the  slow  and  arduous  journey  through  the 
upper  Nile  by  steamer. 

Then  there  is  the  reverse  of  this  —  the  route 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  entering  at  the  south. 
The  same  objections  are  still  good,  except 
that  one  may  go  down  the  Nile  faster  than  up. 
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Still  the  shooting  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  route 
I  shall  recommend;  and  the  gorilla  is  left  far  to 
the  west. 

The  way  by  Matadi  at  the  Congo's  mouth 
and  across  is  too  fearfully  slow,  owing  to  the 
month-long  ascent  of  the  Congo. 

One  might  go  up  the  Nile  and  turn  off 
toward  the  East  Coast,  but  that  too  misses 
the  gorilla.  The  same  objection  obtains  to 
going  in  at  the  Cape  and  turning  off  eastward 
at  the  great  Lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  enters  either  at  the  Cape  or  at  Alexandria 
and  goes  to  the  Lakes  and  turns  westward, 
he  gets  the  gorilla,  but  misses  the  magnificent 
game  of  East  Africa. 

Everything  considered,  the  best  route  is 
to  go  through  Suez  and  to  Mombasa,  thence 
to  the  Lakes,  making  cross-trips  at  certain 
points,  thence  down  the  Aruwimi  watershed 
on  the  southern  side  to  Stanley  Falls  and  then 
down  the  Congo  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  advantages  in   this   route  are  these: 

First:  With  the  least  waste  of  time,  it  gives 
the  traveler  most  to  do  and  see.  By  going 
in  along  the  Mombasa  Railway  and  crossing 
Victoria  Nyanza,  one  can  use  steam  for  that 
part  of  the  journey.  If  it  be  desired  to  con- 
tinue straight  across,  there  will  then  be  only 
seven  hundred  miles  afoot,  or  for  horse  or 
mule,  before  reaching  steam  again.  If  a 
detour  is  made  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,another 
three  hundred  miles  afoot  will  be  required. 
Any  other  way  of  crossing  Africa  will  take 
twice  as  much  time  for  the  overland  trip.  The 
route  I  recommend  will  take  about  fouf  months, 
allowing  one  for  stops  and  hunting  excursions, 
one  for  the  detour  to  the  Nile  sources  and 
Tanganyika,  and  the  other  two  as  the  absolute 
minimum  of  passage  time  from  coast  to  coast. 
This  time  of  straight  passage  is  another  record 
which  may  be  established.  In  the  present 
condition  of  transport  facilities,  the  time  is 
about  as  follows,  for  an  undeviating  trip  across: 

From  Mombasa  to  the  Western  shore  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  three  days;  from  Victoria 
Nyanza  to  Albert  Nyanza,  twelve  days; 
from  Albert  Nyanza  to  Stanley  Falls,  twenty- 
eight  days;  from  Stanley  Falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo,  ten  days;  total  fifty-three  days. 
This  is  a  bare  possibility.  The  record  is  far 
above  two  months  —  and  then  one  is  not  sure. 

The  other  two  months  I  suggest  for  side 
trips,  and  for  that  trip  to  the  point  where  the 
last  rain-drop  of  the  south  starts  on  its  northern 
run  along  the  Nile.    These  side  trips  may  be 


done  in  the  following  way:  Shooting  about 
Kilimanjaro,  seven  days;  the  trip  from  Victoria 
to  Tanganyika  by  way  of  the  Nile  source, 
eleven  days;  traversing  Tanganyika  and  visit- 
ing Livingstone's  grave  below  the  end  of  that 
lake  and  return,  twenty-eight  days;  resting 
and  receiving  officials,  fourteen  days. 

This  is  an  ideal  and  minimum  schedule. 
Practically  it  would  be  a  great  feat  if  accom- 
plished in  six  months'  time,  and  the  writer 
would  recommend  that  much  time  for  the  trip. 

Second:  It  is  the  best  way  to  see  African 
colonization  and  government  while  also 
embracing  other  desiderata  in  the  plan. 

This  trip  would  bring  under  review  British 
and  German  East  Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
French  Congo,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  No  other  trip  could  be  devised 
which  would  embrace  so  comprehensive  a 
survey  of  various  European  colonies  in  the 
short  time  and  with  ihe  other  interesting 
features  included. 

Third:  It  gives  the  finest  big-game  shooting 
in  the  world.  The  animals  wDl  be  enumerated 
when  I  take  up  the  sections  of  the  march,  but 
here  I  state  that  no  other  trip  anywhere  on 
earth  could  find  such  a  diversity  of  all  sorts 
of  game  in  the  time  given. 

Fourth:  It  affords  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  botanical  research.  The  flora  will  vary 
from  those  of  the  alluvial  coast  at  Mombasa 
and  Banana  to  those  of  the  snow-clad  heights 
of  Ruwenzori. 

Fifth:  It  embraces  beauty  of  scenery  of 
the  most  glorious  and  unrivaled  character. 

Sixth:  It  carries  an  insight  into  the  com- 
mercial methods  and  the  industrial  possibilities 
of  the  country,  into  the  rubber  and  ivory 
trade,  into  the  riches  of  the  great  equatorial 
forest,  and  of  the  vast  upland  savannahs. 

The  straits  of  Bab-El-Mandeb  will  be 
passed,  and  the  ship  will  go  down  to  far-famed 
and  long-infamous  Zanzibar.  Here  it  was 
that  Stanley  started  on  two  of  his  great  expedi- 
tions and  came  out  from  his  third.  Here 
Emin  Pasha  fell  out  of  a  window  when  too 
full  of  champagne  at  Major  Wissmann's 
banquet,  and  nearly  broke  his  neck.  Here 
the  slave  trade  reigned  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost  to  the  tune  of  a  British 
bombardment.  Zanzibar  is  an  island,  with 
British  Mombasa  and  German  Bar-es- 
Salaam  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  British 
Railway  begins  at  Mombasa. 

The   physical   features   along   the   British 
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Railway  embrace  about  a  hxindred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  eastern  coastal  plain,  a  similar 
extent  of  the  escarpment  of  the  eastern 
Ranges,  about  a  hundred  miles  across  the 
great  riJEt  valley,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
across  Victoria  Nyanza,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
three  thousand  feet,  and  a  mean  temperature 
of  71  degrees  Fahr.,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
47  inches,  a  broken  and  rugged  stretch  of  two 
hundred  miles  across  the  very  backbone  of 
the  continent,  from  Victoria  to  Lake  Albert, 
then  a  rough  climb  of  about  seventy  miles  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Aruwimi  on  the  Congo 


miles,  but  one  will  have  traversed  all  of  three 
thousand  before  the  journey  is  over. 

The  highest  point  along  this  route  will  be 
Mount  Ruwenzori,  about  twenty-thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  escarpment  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Aruwimi  plains  is  the  width  of  the  great 
mountain  system  of  Central  Africa,  analogous 
to  the  Rockies  in  America,  about  seven  hundred 
miles  wide.  This  series  of  ranges  is  really  a 
part  of  an  immense  world  ridge  which  extends 
from  extreme  northeastern  Europe  to  the 
Cape,  including  the  Ural  and  Caucasus,  the 
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side  of  the  great  mountain  system,  and  some 
four  hundred  miles  farther  along  that  river 
to  the  junction  with  the  Congo.  The  voyage 
of  a  thousand  miles  down  the  river  takes  one 
to  Stanley  Pool,  where  the  Chrystal  Mountains 
interpose  their  barrier,  and  one  must  take 
train  through  the  mountains  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  Mtadi,  where  the  ocean 
steamers  await  the  passenger,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

These  distances  are  practically  straight 
lines,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
many  turns  of  trail,  river,  and  rail.  The  whole 
distance  is  about  two  thousand  six  hundred 


mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  the  famous  Ararat, 
Lebanon,  and  Sinai  among  them,  the  ranges 
in  Abyssinia,  and  continuing  southward  until 
the  prolongation  of  the  western  chain  is  met 
at  the  Cape.  Similarly,  the  Chrystal  system 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  ridge  beginning 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  passing  along  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  reappearing  in  the  Atlas 
ranges,  in  the  Kong  mountains,  and  so  finally 
reaching  the  Cape  and  forming  a  sort  of 
gigantic  ''V"  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
point  at  Cape  Town,  the  wings  extending  to 
the  extremes  of  northern  Europe. 
The  great  section  from  the  upper  Aruwimi 
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to  Stanley  Pool,  about  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
constitutes  the  vast  Central  African  plateau 
and  plain.  Then  the  Chrystal  system  of 
mountains  is  about  three  hundred  miles  wide, 
while  the  western  coastal  plain  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  in  breadth. 

A    GREAT   FOREST  AND   ITS   LIFE 

The  great  equatorial  forest,  which  extends 
practically  across  Africa  along  the  line  of  the 
Equator,  contains  a  solid  forest  which  would 
completely  cover  all  California.  This  immense 
primeval  woods  offers  to  the  naturalist  a  world 
of  research.  There  the  trees  —  acacias, 
mahogany,  teak,  scores  of  varieties  of  palms, 
mimosas,  cotton-wood,  bays,  ferns  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  up  to  the  tremendous  tree-fern, 
climbers,  rubber  vines,  convolvuli  of  mighty 
size  choking  to  death  the  forest  monarchs 
about  which  they  twine  themselves  in  deadly 
embrace  —  rattans,  canes,  mosses,  swampy 
glades  full  of  lilies  and  orchids;  there  are  the 
insects,  ants,  mosquitoes,  Tsetse  and  other 
flies,  the  butterflies  in  armies,  the  humming- 
birds chasing  the  myriad  denizens  of  the  woods 
—  the  giant  Goliath  beetle,  the  strange  insects 
which  so  much  resemble  a  stick  or  a  piece  of 
wood  that  they  are  often  taken  for  them;  the 
hibernating  fish,  which  lives  for  months  stuck 
in  a  coat  of  mud  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream; 
the  birds  —  guinea,  toucan,  gros-beak,  quail, 
heron,  flamingo,  crane,  ibis  —  it  would  require 
a  natural  history  to  name  them  all.  This 
forest  shelters  the  gorilla  and  the  chim- 
panzee, highest  of  beasts  in  the  scale  of  life, 
and  the  pygmies,  the  lowest  of  men.  Its 
fauna  embraces  the  largest  and  the  tallest  of 
beasts  —  the  African  elephant  and  the  giraffe; 
the  sweetest  of  song-birds,  the  nightingale, 
whose  winter  home  is  there;  the  best  of 
feathered  talkers,  the  red-tailed  gray  parrot; 
one  of  the  most  venomous  of  serpents,  the 
two-homed  viper;  the  largest  of  land-snakes, 
the  python. 

There  is  a  curious  eccentricity  about  the 
fauna  along  this  route,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  zoological  problems  of  the  world.  The 
gorilla  occurs  only  in  the  Western  part  of  this 
zone,  near  the  Atlantic,  and  has  not  yet  been 
reported  south  of  the  Congo.  The  giraffe 
appears  to  be  wanting  west  of  the  Lualaba, 
if  not  of  the  whole  Lunar  chain.  The  rhi- 
noceros is  essentially  an  East  and  South  African 
beast.  The  zebra  is  said  not  to  occur  west 
of    Lualaba.     The    ostrich    finds    its    limit 


outside  the  Congo  basin.  There  appears  to 
be,  or  to  have  been  a  determining  line  of 
demarcation  in  Central  Africa,  restricting 
certain  animals  to  certain  regions. 

The  explanation  which  best  satisfies  the 
writer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  is  based  on  the  influence  of 
the  former  inland  sea  which  must  at  one  time 
have  covered  the  present  Congo  basin,  and 
continued  far  into  the  Soudan,  probably  even 
into  the  present  Sahara.  This  inland  water 
separated  East  and  West  Africa,  and  encour- 
aged the  development  of  a  fauna  in  each  part 
of  the  continent  distinct  from  that  prevailing 
in  the  other.  After  the  elevation  and  dessi- 
cation  of  the  central  basin,  there  began  a 
commingling  of  these  animals,  which  is  a  slow 
process,  and  is  evidently  still  in  progress.  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  a  visitor  may  enjoy  studying  the  phenom- 
ena and  their  causes.  Why  the  gorilla  should 
be  confined  to  West  Africa  and  the  chimpanzee 
distributed  across  the  continent  is  a  problem 
for  the  most  ambitious  zoologist.  Indeed 
so  paradoxical  is  this  that  I  wish  to  be  sure  of 
the  facts.  Still,  there  are  similar  cases  in  all 
the  continents.  The  fondness  of  the  grizzly 
for  the  Rockies,  for  example,  is  such  a  case. 

This  route  is  one  full  of  the  associations  of 
much  that  has  been  dramatic  in  modem  history. 
It  was  from  Zanzibar  that  most  of  the  great 
exploring  expeditions  set  out.  Thence  went 
the  missionaries  who  discovered  Kilimanjaro. 
From  there  went  Burton  and  Speke  on  their 
way  to  find  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Stanley  and  Cameron  started  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Zanzibar,  and  the  body  of  David 
Livingstone  was  carried  thither  by  his  faithful 
black  servants  after  the  heroic  explorer  had 
died  on  the  banks  of  Bangweolo.  One  may 
career  at  forty  miles  an  hour  over  country 
along  which  Mackay  and  Hannington  toiled 
so  painfully  twenty  years  ago,  and  where  the 
latter  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  the  savage 
king  of  Uganda. 

Then  fliere  is  the  route  from  Victoria 
Nyanza  to  Lake  Albert,  made  famous  by 
Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition. 
There  is  the  land  where  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
reached  his  last  and  farthest  point.  There 
is  the  long  joumey  down  the  river  which 
Stanley  made  through  so  many  weary  months 
now  condensed  into  a  week's  steaming  on  com- 
modious steamers.  There  is  the  railroad 
through  the  passes  over  which  the  explorer 
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painfully  dragged  his  boats,  and  an  ice-factory 
where  he  once  found  the  heat  so  unendurable. 

BIG   GAME   AND  A  NEEDED  REFORM 

The  desirable  side  trips  on  this  long  journey, 
are  mainly  these:  one  for  elephant  shooting 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  off  the  Mom- 
basa Railway;  one  for  antelopes  and  other 
game  of  the  plains  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
Athi  River  in  Kikuyu;  for  lions  near  Tan- 
ganyika, where  they  have  become  a  pest, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lukuga  on 
the  West  shore;  for  the  okapi,  the  valley  of 
the  Semliki  between  lakes  Albert  and  Edward 
which  can  be  made  on  the  return  from  Tan- 
ganyika; for  the  chimpanzee,  the  forests  of 
the  Aruwimi  and  also  the  banks  of  the  Congo 
all  the  way  down,  and  the  plains  of  Manuema. 
The  pygmies  will  be  found,  as  indicated 
on  the  map,  in  the  Ituri  valley,  on  the  Aruwimi 
trip.  They  will  also  be  found  in  the  same 
region  as  the  gorilla,  in  the  Congo-Ogowe 
watershed  in  French  West  Africa. 

There  is  one  reform  needed  in  Africa  — 
the  acceleration  of  the  movement  to  preserve 
the  game.  While  much  has  been  done  on 
paper  to  this  end,  really  the  slaughter  goes  on 
at  a  fearful  pace,  notwithstanding  all  the 
regulations,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  local 
governments.  There  is  really  only  one 
effective  method  —  that  of  preserves  rigidly 
policed,  and  in  which  no  shooting  is  allowed 
at  any  time.  Indeed  it  would  be  well  to  pro- 
hibit all  firearms  in  the  territory.  Such 
preserves  should  have  natural  boundaries 
wherever  possible,  preferably  rivers,  lakes,  or 
a  railroad  so  that  the  policing  may  be  the  more 
readily  effected,  and  the  undesirables  kept  out. 
The  way  in  which  the  once  glorious  fauna  of 
South  Africa  has  been  utterly  destroyed  is  a 
lesson  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart. 

Time  may  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
slavery,  which  still  flourishes  along  the  entire 
route  mapped  out.  This  problem  has  been 
the  despair  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
ever  since  the  opening  up  of  the  continent. 
While  the  export  trade  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  ceased,  the  owning  of  slaves  by 
Africans  themselves  continues  and  there  are 
at  least  a  million  slaves  on  the  very  line  of 
march  suggested.  How  to  free  them  in  a  way 
best  for  them  is  a  task  full  of  difficulties,  but 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  cost  of  this  trip  may  be  made  whatever 
any  one  may  wish  to  spend,  but  five  white  men, 


with  a  hundred  porters  for  the  overland  por- 
tions, could  make  the  trip  comfortably  on  ten 
thousand  dollars,  while  fifteen  thousand  would 
afford  an  abundant  margin. 

A  DANGEROUS  ADVENTURE  WITH  ELEPHANTS 

The  prospective  tourist  may  be  interested  in 
an  experience  that  fell  to  my  lot  when  I  was 
looking  for  birds  and  was  found  by  beasts. 
Once  I  went  from  the  steamer,  which  had 
tied  up  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  ELasai 
in  the  afternoon,  to  shoot  some  guinea-fowls 
which  had  flown  up  when  we  approached.  I 
took  nothing  but  a  shot-gun  and  some  car- 
tridges with  a  number  four  shot.  I  did  not 
expect  to  go  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  birds  flew  up  again  out  of  range,  and  I 
followed  to  the  edge  of  some  woods,  and 
entered  them. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  trumpeting  began  on  my 
right,  and  an  answering  sound  came  from  the 
left.  I  was  getting  out  in  the  direction  whence 
I  had  come,  when  a  roar  to  the  rear  announced 
that  the  beasts  had  turned  my  flank.  Presently 
they  saw  me,  and  came  right  on.  Elephants 
rarely  attack  a  man  unprovoked,  but  these 
fellows  near  the  river  had  evidently  been  shot 
at  by  men  on  passing  steamers,  and  one  could 
detect  mischief  in  their  mien.  They  were 
on  three  sides  of  me,  and  in  front  lay  the 
trackless  forest  leading  away  from  the  river, 
while  night  was  near.  Between  me  and  the 
elephants  was  a  swampy  morass,  full  of 
sedges  and  tall  grass,  with  water  underneath. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  for  this  refuge, 
for  elephants  do  not  like  soft  ground.  I  got 
well  into  the  morass,  with  the  water  up  to 
my  waist.  The  great  brutes  followed  to  the 
very  edge,  and  stood  menacingly,  trumpeting 
and  angry.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  staying 
there  all  night,  while  I  feared  that  my  com- 
rades on  the  boat  would  think  it  too  late  to 
try  to  come  to  the  rescue  until  they  knew  I 
was  really  in  danger.  I  did  not  wish  to 
madden  the  elephants  by  firing  the  shot-gun, 
though  I  would  have  done  so  as  a  last  resort. 

A  happy  thought  struck  me.  Ifrwas  in  the 
dry  season,  and  the  grass  was  dead  at  the 
top,  and  falling  in  brown  masses  on  top  of  the 
hummocks.  My  safety-box  of  matches  was 
out  in  a  trice,  I  tore  some  grass  clear  around 
me,  and  set  a  fire  on  the  lee  side.  It  flamed 
up  in  a  moment,  and  I  retreated  as  it  went  on, 
fanned  by  the  evening  breeze.  Soon  a  tre- 
mendous smoke  and  tongues  of  flame  shot  up. 
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when  the  whole  expanse  of  the  grassy  dell 
caught,  and  the  fire  ran  over  the  top  of  the 
morass  like  a  livmg  thing.  Then  the  elephants 
gave  a  farewell  roar  of  disgust,  and  quitted 
the  scene,  waiting  not  on  the  order  of  their 
going.  I  came  out  muddy,  black,  and 
begrimed,  but  determined  not  to  trust  to  a 
shot-gun  again. 

But  I  did  the  very  same  thing  again,  not- 
withstanding. I  went  along  a  grassy  hill- 
side in  search  of  quail  which  I  heard  calling 
in  the  late  afternoon,  and  saw  some  dark  forms 
which  I  took  for  ant-nests,  on  my  right. 
Thinking  to  stalk  the  quail  behind  these,  I 
slipped  up  slowly  in  that  direction,  to  find 
a  herd  of  more  than  a  score  of  buffaloes 
feeding. 

Now  the  West  African  buffalo  is  the  meanest 
of  all  the  African  beasts.  They  no  sooner 
saw  me  than  they  charged.  To  shoot  would 
have  been  more  than  madness,  and  I  made 
for  a  small  acacia  near  by,  and  barked  my 
shins  heroically  as  I  climbed  for  a  fork  above 
the  reach  of  horns.  The  buffaloes  regarded 
this  manoeuvre  with  some  surprise,  as  they  had 
not  seen  monkeys  dressed  that  way  before, 
and  began  to  circle  about  the  tree,  stamping 


the  ground  and  uttering  deep,  angry,  roars. 
I  thought  to  frighten  them  away  by  firing  from 
my  perch,  and  peppered  one  of  them  at  a 
distance  of  forty  yards.  This  infuriated  the 
herd,  and  they  began  a  sort  of  war-dance 
around  the  tree,  circling  about  it,  and  pawing 
the  ground  furiously.  Then  I  tested  one  of 
those  glib  recommendations  in  which  the  books 
abound,  to  the  effect  that  by  cutting  a  shot- 
cartridge  between  the  wads  for  the  powder, 
one  might  convert  the  shot  into  a  solid  ball. 
I  did  so  and  aimed  at  the  grandfather  of  the 
herd.  I  hit  him  squarely  in  the  head,  and  he 
staggered,  recovered  himself  and  charged 
that  tree  with  such  fury  that  I  had  little  more 
chance  than  an  apple  in  a  gale.  But  I  held 
tight  and  so,  thank  heaven,  did  the  roots  of 
the  acacia. 

I  fired  at  the  old  villain  at  close  range  this 
time,  and  peppered  one  eye  —  the  result  being 
that  he  retreated  to  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and 
then  began  circling  the  tr^e  like  mad  —  one 
eye  blinded,  with  the  rest  following  him,  and 
even  the  calves  bleating  in  a  chorus  of  fury. 
They  kept  me  up  that  tree  until  sun-down, 
and  I  never  before  made  such  time  getting 
down  a  hill  as  I  did  that  evening. 
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MOST  of  the  officers  who  led  our  forces 
in  the  Civil  War  are  dead.  They 
were  of  the  old  army.  A  few  sur- 
vived our  war  with  Spain,  but  most  of  them 
are  either  dead  or  are  retired.  Our  present 
army  is  a  new  army,  with  new  leaders,  new 
problems,  and  new  aims. 

General  Leonard  Wood  was  a  surgeon  of 
the  old  army.  He  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  soldier  in  the  new  army,  when  he 
organized  the  Rough  Riders  in  '98  and  took 
them  to  Cuba,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  for 
his  lieutenant-colonel.  Friendship  with 
those  high  in  office  may  be  profitable  but  it 
is   also    often    unfortunate.    General    Wood 


was  fortunate  in  that  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  man  who  liked  him,  and  was  willing 
and  able  to  raise  him  to  high  rank.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  that  such  a  succession  of  pro- 
motions could  be  made  only  by  jumping 
him  over  the  heads  of  officers  whose  seniority 
and  service  gave  them  cause  for  jealousy. 
This  made  difficult  a  calm  judgment  on  his 
merits  or  ability  by  his  associates  in  the  army. 
The  newspaper  discussion  of  the  subject  made 
still  more  difficult  just  consideration  of  his  rapid 
rise  as  colonel  of  volunteers,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  major-general  of  volunteers, 
brigadier  in  the  regular  establishment  and 
finally  major-general. 
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This  is  preliminary  to  an  explanation  of 
General  Wood's  work  in  the  Philippines, 
where  he  arrived  in  July,  1903,  and  where 
he  worked  till  his  departure  last  February  to 
assume  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
East  with  headquarters  on  Governor's  Island, 
New  York.  At  the  beginning  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  the  hardest  job  in  the  islands, 
the  Department  of  Mindanao,  which  meant 
the  setting-up  of  civil  government  there.  Until 
then  the  army  had  held  Mindanao  for  its  own. 
There  had  been  no  pretense  of  establishing 
civil  government.  This  Moro  province  com- 
prises the  island  of  Mindanao  and  the  islands 
adjacent  to  it  to  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
the  archipelago.  There  were  such  chaos, 
lawlessness,  and  disorder  as  only  those  who 
have  personal  knowledge  of  how  the  Spanish 
left  these  islands  can  easily  imagine.  In 
comparison,  many  of  the  tasks  of  the  army  and 
of  the  civil  authorities  were  elementary. 

THE   HARD  TASK   IN   MINDANAO 

The  situation  demanded  an  administrator 
as  well  as  a  soldier.  General  Wood  in  Cuba 
had  been  both  administrator  and  soldier. 

In  the  Moro  province  there  were  more  than 
twenty  different  tribes,  united  in  nothing 
except  their  virulent  hostility  to  the  whites. 
They  held  many  grades  and  shades  of  religious 
belief  and  disbelief,  from  Mohammedanism 
to  paganism,  with  a  few  Christians  and 
Chinese  Confucians  in  the  towns.  Spain  never 
maintained  more  than  a  shallow  pretense  of 
authority  over  this  section  of  her  domain. 
Her  policy  had  been  one  of  neglect.  The 
petty  chiefs  were  jealous  of  one  another  and 
hostile  to  white  men.  Perplexing  and  intri- 
cate tribal  and  religious  questions,  the  like 
of  which  we  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
adjudicate  in  our  governmental  activities, 
had  to  be  settled.  They  included  slavery  and 
polygamy.  It  was  a  country  into  which  we 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  only  by  force,  as 
Pershing,  Davis,  Baldwin,  and  Sumner  did, 
with  strong  bodies  of  troops.  They  had  to 
fight  their  way  in  and  to  fight  their  way  out. 
Everywhere  they  went  they  met  and  left 
resentment  and  suUenness.  These  chiefs  had 
to  be  taught  that  they  now  had  no  supine  and 
nerveless  Spaniard  to  deal  with,  but  the 
soldiers  of  a  nation  that  required  their  sub- 
mission and  codperation  as  a  necessary  means 
to  a  laudable  end.  But,  till  General  Wood 
^me,  the  American  commanders,  doing  their 


best,  had  not  been  able  to  exact  even  a  nominal 
submission  from  the  Moros.  They  were 
loyal  as  long  as  they  were  watched  and  they 
could  be  watched  only  as  long  as  it  took  them 
to  leap  from  the  trail  into  the  jungle.  The 
delay  in  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
was  explained  on  the  score  that  conditions 
were  not  ripe.  The  simple  truth  seemed  to 
be  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  right  man. 
To  "save  our  face"  — a  supremely  important 
consideration  when  dealing  with  the  Oriental 
—  required  that  civil  government,  once 
inaugurated,  should  be  maintained  successfully. 

A  STUDENT  AS  WELL  AS  A  SOLDIER 

On  his  journey  to  Manila,  General  Wood 
spent  weeks  in  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  other  colonies.  He  was 
studying  colonial  administration.  He  talked 
with  British  and  Dutch  officials,  inspected 
their  colonies,  investigated  their  systems,  went 
among  the  natives  and  questioned  them.  He 
collected  case  after  case  of  statistics  and  books 
on  colonial  government.  A  visitor  sitting 
with  him  one  day  in  his  library  in  Manila 
glanced  at  the  book-shelves  that  covered 
three  walls  of  the  room.  Most  of  the  volumes 
were  on  military  and  colonial  subjects. 

"I  've  gathered  those  together  since  I  came 
out  here,"  remarked  the  General. 

"It  is  a  fine  collection.  When  do  you 
expect  to  find  time  to  read  them?" 

"Read  them?"  replied  Wood,  "I  Ve  already 
read  every  line  in  every  one  of  them.  They  've 
helped  me  a  lot." 

When  he  reached  Manila  he  reported  to 
Governor  Taft  and  was  immediately  appointed 
military  commander  and  civil  governor  of  the 
Moro  province.  The  Moro  government  is 
different  from  any  other  provincial  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands.  It  has  legislative  powers 
of  its  own,  a  legislative  council,  and  district 
governments.  By  his  dual  powers  —  dvil 
and  military  —  General  Wood  had  almost 
unlimited  authority.  He  was  not  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  He  was  the  throne  itself, 
the  Great  White  Sultan,  and  every  other 
sultan,  rajah,  maharajah,  and  datu  ruler  in 
the  province  were  his  subjects.  They  began 
to  realize  this  dimly  before  he  had  been 
established  in  his  capital  a  month.  When  he 
took  up  this  task,  the  government  of  the 
province  was  a  plan  on  paper.  He  had  to 
make  it  a  province  in  fact. 

He   remained   in   Manila   a   week.    With 
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Governor  Taft  he  went  into  the  dvil  aspects 
of  the  situation;  with  General  Davis,  the 
division  commander  who  had  preceded  him, 
he  discussed  the  military  problems.  When 
he  assumed  command  in  August  he  was 
familiar  with  the  conditions.  But  he  knew 
that  second-hand  knowledge  was  of  limited 
value  in  enabling  him  to  deal  wisely  with  the 
details  of  slavery,  polygamy,  and  conflicting 
racial  and  tribal  customs. 

ATTACKING   THE    PROBLEM   IN  THE   JUNGLE 

**  Gentlemen,  be  ready  to  leave  here 
to-morrow  early,"  was  the  order  he  gave  his 
staff.  "We  have  got  to  learn  this  country  and 
the  people  from  personal  acquaintance  and 
observation.'*  Upon  reaching  Zamboanga  he 
plunged  into  the  wilds  the  next  day,  without 
resting  or  unpacking  more  than  his  horse 
equipment,  and  disappeared  for  a  month. 
He  and  his  staff  were  continually  on  the  go 
over  mountains  and  through  jungles,  on  horse- 
back and,  when  the  country  was  broken,  on 
foot,  across  rivers  and  inland  lakes  in  native 
canoes,  and  emerging  occasionally  on  the  sea- 
shore to  ferry  from  one  island  to  another. 
The  Moros  came  to  see  him.  They  were 
shrewd  enough  to  surmise  that  if  they  did  n't 
go  to  him  he 'would  go  to  them.  Curiosity, 
a  concealed  cunning,  and  hope  of  profit  moved 
most  of  them.  Each  was  anxious  to  impress 
upon  General  Wood  that  it  was  with  him,  and 
not  with  any  of  the  others,  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  treat.  He  showed  no  favoritism. 
He  treated  with  all  and  dealt  fairly  with  all. 
He  impressed  upon  them  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  be  open  in  their  dealings 
with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 
But  they  had  been  so  tricked  for  centuries  by 
the  Spaniards  that  they  were  not  quite  willing 
to  accept  this  doctrine.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  them  and  troublesome  for  General  Wood, 
for  later  on  he  had  to  kill  many  of  them. 
There  was  no  alternative. 

"  The  Lord  only  knows  how  he  did  it,  but  he 
satisfied  them,"  says  an  officer  who  was  with 
him.  In  one  town  he  was  the  Great  White 
Sultan  receiving  his  subjects  in  state,  and  in 
another  a  judge  dispensing  justice.  In  the 
one  capacity  he  conferred  with  the  Moros, 
listened  to  their  views,  told  them  his  own 
views  with  candor,  explained  what  the  Govern- 
ment expected  of  them  and  what  they  might 
rely  upon  getting  from  the  Government  in 
retxim.    As  judge  he  weighed  the  evidence 


of  disputing  chiefs,  handed  down  decisions, 
patched  up  blood  feuds  that  had  endured  for 
generations,  forced  everybody  to  shake 
hands,  and  dismissed  them  with  the  injimction 
to  behave  themselves.  On  this  first  tour 
General  Wood  met  every  native  chief  of 
importance,  inspected  all  the  military  posts 
and  stations,  laid  the  foundation  for  his  plan 
of  government,  and  spared  a  few  days  for  a 
flying  trip  to  Borneo  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  governor.  Conditions  in  Borneo  were 
very  Uke  those  in  Mindanao. 

THE   RAJAH   WITH  A  BOEL 

In  Jolo  there  was  a  mess.  The  puffed-up 
Sultan,  with  whom  General  Bates  in  1899 
had  made  a  treaty  by  which  the  Sultan  engaged 
to  keep  order,  was  away  in  Singapore,  having 
a  "time."  His  brother,  Rajah  Mudah,  was 
acting  as  regent.  The  sub-chiefs  and  datus 
were  in  a  great  row.  The  Moros  in  Jolo 
were  murdering  and  robbing,  all  over  the 
island.  General  Wood  sent  an  expedition  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  not  a 
punitive  expedition,  but  rather  one  meant  to 
let  the  natives  see  the  stalwart  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  and  understand  the  futility  of 
resisting  them.  Mudah  was  sulky.  The 
General  sent  him  a  polite  invitation  to  visit 
him  in  camp  near  Maibun,  the  Rajah's  town. 
Mudah  returned  word  that  he  was  ill.  Another 
invitation  failed  to  budge  him.  General  Wood 
ordered  Colonel  Scott,  who  is  now  commandant 
at  West  Point,  to  pay  a  call  upon  the  sick 
Rajah,  and  to  take  along  a  company  of 
infantry.  Colonel  Scott  and  Captain  Rowland 
found  the  Rajah  lounging  among  his  pillows. 
He  greeted  them  in  the  languid  accents  of 
the  sick.  Solicitous  inquiries  about  the  nature 
of  his  malady  were  made.  The  Rajah  had 
a  boil.  Colonel  Scott  was  deeply  sympathetic. 
Would  the  Rajah  object  to  showing  his  boil? 
Perhaps  the  visitors  might  be  able  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  Rajah  did  not  show  his  boil. 
Captain  Howland  put  his  company  into  line. 
The  Rajah  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  and  Moros 
came  nmning  from  all  directions  to  see  what 
was  happening.  Colonel  Scott  very  quietly 
explained  that  the  soldiers  had  been  sent  as  a 
guard  of  honor  to  escort  the  Rajah  to  the 
General.  If  the  Rajah  was  quite  sure  that 
he  was  feeling  sufficiently  strong  to  travel 
they  would  go. 

Peering  through  half  shut  eyes,  the  Rajah 
pondered  for  a  moment.    Then  he  announced 
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to  eat  hardtack  and  bacon, 
that,  when  there  were  swamps 
he  was  right  along  with   th 
reveille    sounded    before   dav 
usually  up  and  dressed  before 
a  man  was  down  and  out,  and 
be  near,  he  'd  get  off  his  hon 
the  matter  w^as,  and  fix  the  1 
could:  that  he  had  a  pleasai 
handsj  from  the  colonel  down 
or  packer;  that  when  he  gave 
a  sensible  one,  and  that  he  cj 
after  it  went  outj  and  that 
a  man  who  did  a  good  piec 
showed    his    appreciation    at 
*'Well,  the  youngsters  beg 
Wood,  and  the  old  chaps  ft 
from  *cussing  him  out'  they  1 
him  and  then  to  admire  and  lo 
the  word  —  love.     It 's  the 
the  world  to  pick  a  fight  out  the 
something  against   Wood.     I 
same  when  men  come  in  co 
I  don't  honestly  believe  there 
department  now  who  wouidn'i 
back  for  Leonard  Wood.     H< 
him,  they  feel  that  he  is  a  1 
the  older  officers,  the  chaps  w 
ing  when  he  was  a  'kid/     T 
while  they  know  their  busines 
lot  better  than  they  do,  and  ' 
by  instinct,  backed  up  by  lei 

PROMOTION   BY    SEU 

Now  it  is  this  sort  of 
Philippines  —  that  has  made 
new  army-  It  is  well  enot 
run  of  smooth  events  for  a 
be  made  by  seniority.  But 
to  dealing  with  Moros,  it  is 
man  rather  than  his  age  that 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
array  that  General  Wood  s 
the  principle  of  promotion  b; 
'  best  system  to  bring  the  best 
The  mistakes  due  to  favoriti 
counted  by  general  increaS' 
along  the  line.  The  fittest 
do  in  business  and  industri 
A  young  officer,  who  was  q 
on  General  Wood's  recom 
me  what  the  General  said 

"You've  been   a   captain 
twenty  minutes  and  you  're 
be  a  major;  but  you 've  eamet 
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to  eat  hardtack  and  bacon,  he  did  it  too; 
that,  when  there  were  swamps  to  plod  through, 
he  was  right  along  with  them;  that,  when 
reveille  sounded  before  daybreak,  he  was 
usually  up  and  dressed  before  us;  that,  when 
a  man  was  down  and  out,  and  he  happened  to 
be  near,  he  'd  get  off  his  horse  and  see  what 
the  matter  was,  and  fix  the  fellow  up,  if  he 
could;  that  he  had  a  pleasant  word  for  all 
hands,  from  the  colonel  down  to  the  teamster 
or  packer;  that  when  he  gave  an  order  it  was 
a  sensible  one,  and  that  he  did  n*t  change  it 
after  it  went  out;  and  that  he  remembered 
a  man  who  did  a  good  piece  of  work,  and 
showed  his  appreciation  at  every  chance. 
*'Well,  the  youngsters  began  to  swear  by 
Wood,  and  the  old  chaps  followed,  so  that 
from  ^cussing  him  out'  they  began  to  respect 
him  and  then  to  admire  and  love  him.  That  *s 
the  word  —  love.  It 's  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  pick  a  fight  out  there  now  by  saying 
something  against  Wood.  It  is  always  the 
same  when  men  come  in  contact  with  him. 
I  don't  honestly  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the 
department  now  who  wouldn't  go  to  hell  and 
back  for  Leonard  Wood.  He  draws  men  to 
him,  they  feel  that  he  is  a  big  man.  Take 
the  older  officers,  the  chaps  who  were  soldier- 
ing when  he  was  a  *kid.'  They  all  feel  that, 
while  they  know  their  business,  he  knows  it  a 
lot  better  than  they  do,  and  that  he  knows  it 
by  instinct,  backed  up  by  learning." 

PROMOTION    BY    SELECTION 

Now  it  is  this  sort  of  service  —  in  the 
Philippines  —  that  has  made  what  I  call  the 
new  army.  It  is  well  enough  in  the  usual 
run  of  smooth  events  for  all  promotions  to 
be  made  by  seniority.  But,  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  Moros,  it  is  the  mettle  of  the 
man  rather  than  his  age  that  counts. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
army  that  General  Wood  should  believe  in 
the  principle  of  promotion  by  selection  as  the 
best  system  to  bring  the  best  men  to  the  top. 
The  mistakes  due  to  favoritism  are  fully  dis- 
counted by  general  increased  efficiency  all 
along  the  line.  The  fittest  survive,  as  they 
do  in  business  and  industrial  organizations. 
A  young  officer,  who  was  quickly  promoted 
on  General  Wood's  recommendation,  told 
me  what  the  General  said  to  him. 

'* You've  been  a  captain  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  and  you  're  mighty  young  to 
be  a  major;  but  you  've  earned  your  promotion. 


Try  to  bear  it  modestly.  There  are  lots  of 
yoimg  men  in  the  army  who  are  as  good  as 
you,  and  better,  perhaps,  but,  unfortunately 
for  them,  I  don't  know  them.  I  do  know  you. 
If  you  had  n't  earned  it,  you  would  n't  get  it. 

"As  you  know,  I  believe  in  promotion  by 
selection.  You  're  an  example.  Take  a  class 
of  a  hundred  young  men  who  are  graduated 
in  law  or  medicine.  Ten  of  them,  perhaps, 
will  be  extraordinarily  successful,  ten  will 
make  a  great  success,  ten  others  will  be  fairly 
successful,  and  so  on  down  the  line  until  you 
come  to  the  fellows  who  are  just  getting  on. 
Why  should  young  men  in  the  army  be 
different  ?  Men  are  alike,  and  the  young  men 
in  the  army  resemble  the  rest  in  their  quality 
and  the  degrees  of  their  attainments.  Why 
should  the  best  and  most  capable  be  held  down 
to  the  level  of  those  who  just  get  on,  who 
merely  do  enough  to  hold  their  commissions 
by  a  system  pf  promotion  by  seniority?  It 
robs  the  army  of  incentive.  Competition 
spurs  on  men,  in  or  out  of  the  army." 

Sickness  compelled  General  Wood  to  return 
to  the  United  States  for  surgical  treatment 
in  1905.  He  left  Mindanao  the  best  Governed 
province  in  the  Philippines.  The  Moros 
were  pacified  and  docile  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history.  The  civil  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  as  efficient  as  the  military.  In 
time,  after  his  return.  General  Bliss,  who  had 
been  Wood's  right  hand  man  in  Cuba,  took 
over  the  Moros,  and  General  Wood  was  in 
full  command  of  the  Philippine  Division. 

A   COMMANDER  OF  THE   PHaiPPINES 

With  the  broadening  scope  of  his  duties, 
army  officers  say  that  almost  immediately 
throughout  the  archipelago  there  was  a  change 
in  the  spirit  shown  at  garrisons,  posts,  and 
stations.  He  devised  a  new  system  of  garrison 
and  field  training,  dividing  the  year  into  two 
parts,  the  rainy  season  for  garrison  work  and 
the  dry  season  for  field  duty.  He  instituted 
the  division  military  and  athletic  meet.  This 
placed  a  premium  upon  competition  and 
individual  and  concerted  effort  by  officers 
and  men.  First,  each  department  had  a 
meet,  the  winners  being  detailed  for  the  final 
tests,  one  against  the  other,  at  the  division 
meet.  In  each  regiment  the  colonel  was 
compelled  to  send  his  best  company  or  troop. 
Each  department  commander  sent  his  best 
battery,  pack  train  or  wagon  train.  Assembled 
at   the   Pasay   camp   they   buckled   to  it  in 
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strenuous,  whole-souled  fashion  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  their  training  under  the  system  which 
General  Wood  introduced.  The  results  were 
marvelous. 

VIGOROUS    PERSONAL    HABITS 

General  Wood's  methods  are  not  specta- 
cular and  they  may  be  considered  common- 
place. He  does  at  once  whatever  comes  to 
his  hand.  In  Manila  he  lived  in  the  Military 
Plaza  in  the  Calle  Real,  surrounded  by  his 
staflF  officers.  It  was  the  light  in  his  office 
that  always  burned  later  than  the  rest.  Out 
of  bed  before  sun-up,  after  a  gallop,  a  sea 
bath  and  breakfast,  he  was  at  division  head- 
quarters in  old  Fort  Santiago  by  the  time  most 
Manilans  were  taking  their  coflFee.  Until 
mid-forenoon  he  took  up  special  matters  and 
listened  to  callers.  The  division  adjutant- 
general  came  at  eleven  o'clock  with  his  armful 
of  papers.  The  General  has  Mr.  Taft's 
genius  —  for  it  is  a  genius  —  of  absorbing 
the  contents  and  purport  of  a  document  while 
seeming  merely  to  skim  through  it.  He 
grasps  a  point  immediately,  and  a  question 
or  two  suffices  to  bore  into  the  vitals  of  a 
report  or  an  official  project.  Luncheon  was 
followed  by  a  long  afternoon  at  his  desk,  then 
another  ride,  a  set  at  tennis,  a  bout  with  gloves 
or  foils,  dinner,  and,  in  the  evening,  unless 
he  entertained  or  dined  out,  more  work. 

He  will  set  officers  at  important  jobs,  some- 
times requiring  days  of  investigation,  listen 
to  a  verbal  report  requiring  maybe  a  half  hour 
in  the  telling,  put  questions  that  are  certain 
to  bear  upon  the  details  that  have  been  over- 
looked, if  there  are  any,  and  finally  put  the 
subject  aside  with  an  "all  right"  and  a  nod. 
That  ends  the  chapter,  if  the  General  is 
satisfied.  If  he  is  not,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  sunrise  of  to-morrow  will  see  him  off  by 
boat,  horse,  or  train  to  do  a  little  investigating 
himself.  In  the  Islands,  whenever  a  situation 
arose  which  he  thought  required  the  personal 
attention  upon  which  he  sets  so  much  store, 
he  would  go  to  it,  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  telegraph,  or  calling  in  officers  to  tell  him 
about  it.  His  desk  might  be  stacked  with 
papers  and  a  dozen  engagements  for  the  day 
listed.  But  he  would  drop  everything,  order 
up  steam  on  his  boat,  tell  his  aide  to  get  ready, 
have  telephone  messages  sent  to  the  persons  ; 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  meet,  and  in  an  hour 
be  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  to  be  gone  for  a 
day,  perhaps  a  week  or  longer. 


Diuing  a  cholera  scare  a  dvil  official  in 
Manila  went  to  him  to  discuss  the  codperation 
of  the  military  with  the  civil  government  in 
quarantine  regulations.  He  came  out  in 
fifteen  minutes  with  a  wondering  expression 
on  his  face.  "I  've  been  talking  with  Wood," 
he  said.  "I  started  in  to  explain  a  ^stem  of 
quarantine  that  I  Ve  been  studying  for  two 
years.  I  thought  I  had  it  down  pat,  too. 
In  ten  minutes  I  realized  from  his  questions 
that  he  knew  more  about  it  than  I  had  learned 
in  two  years,  or  probably  will  in  two  years 
more." 

The  carnival  at  Manila  last  spring  attracted 
thousands  of  visitors  from  distant  parts  of  the 
Orient.  General  Wood  and  the  army  made 
it  the  success  that  it  was.  The  army  pageants 
and  the  army  athletes  and  competitions  were 
more  than  half  the  show.  A  plan  was  made 
to  use  the  carnival  as  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  regard  in  which  General  Wood  was  held 
in  the  Philippines  as  a  soldier  and  a  man. 
But  he  spoiled  this  programme  by  sailing 
away  a  week  before  the  carnival  opened.  But 
he  could  not  escape  the  round  of  complimentary 
and  ceremonious  entertainments  extended  by 
the  clubs  and  societies  and  the  miUtary, 
governmental,  civilian,  and  business  circles 
of  Manila.  Even  the  Filipinos  banqueted 
him,  and  they  have  had  no  especial  love  for 
the  army  or  its  commanders.  He  was  the 
first  commanding  general  of  the  division 
whom  they  had  so  singled  out  for  approval. 
It  is  no  easy  or  customary  thing  for  one  man 
in  official  life  in  Manila  to  win  ♦he  good  will 
of  military  and  civilians,  of  business  men 
and  Filipinos.  Mr.  Taft  did  it.  So  did 
General  Wood,  and  so  did  Governor-General 
Smith. 

In  the  Philippines  they  bracket  Wood  with 
Kitchener,  and  vow  that  had  Wood  done 
in  an  English  colony  what  he  did  in  the 
Philippines  he  would  be  praised  and  rewarded 
as  Kitchener  was.  An  English  colonial  official 
whom  I  met  volimteered  this  comparison,  and 
he  added  that  in  England  Wood  would  have 
gone  farther  than  Kitchener.  "He  has 
Kitchener's  soldierly  qualities  and  genius  for 
administration,  but  he  also  has  tact  and 
statesmanship." 

General  Wood  probably  will  go  back  to  the 
Philippines  at  some  time,  after  his  depart- 
mental service  in  New  York.  Surely,  if  he 
has  his  way  and  keeps  his  present  mood,  he 
will. 
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A  THRESHING  SCENE 

nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany  or  France* 
If  the  British  Isles  had  planttxl  so  much,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  plow  up  even 
the  streets  of  London,  The  American  wheat 
field  occupies  more  space  on  the  map  than 
Portugal  and  Liberia  combined.  The  South* s 
cotton  field  would  spread  over  one  of  the 
Central  American  republics  like  a  white  blanket 
with  a  generous  margin  to  tuck  under  —  and 


so  would  the  oat  field.  Our  alfalfa  and  hay 
fields  were  larger  than  Saxony  or  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  our  |)otato-patch  was  bigger  than 
Porto  Rico. 

Reside  such  fields  as  these,  the  farms  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  look  like  the  little  experimental 
plots  that  our  children  play  with  at  the  agricul- 
tural schools.  And  yet  the  great  ranches  of 
the  West  have  not  come  into  consideration  at 
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A  SHir  LOADING  WITH  WHEAT  AT  OXE  OF  THE 

LARGEST  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IK  T  HK  WURL[J, 

SUPEKluR,  VVIH 


alL  There  is  one  in  Texas,  U^v  instance,  that 
is  twice  as  large  as  ihe  slate  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  fifty  miles  from  the  front  porch  to  the  front 
gate,  and  a  railroad  runs  through  it  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  And  the  ranch  belongs 
to  a  woman-  There  is  another  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia so  large  that  it  can  spare  38,000  acres  for 
an    artificial    lake.     One    field    of   alfalfa,    a 


The  borfei  ojv  hitched  !<■  the  rear  o[  ihv  madiin<^>  f^htch  delivers  tlie 
Kejids  oF  #hfKt  m to  the  wagDn  jilnng!tide 

thousand  acres  of  waving  green,  yields  5,000 
tons  of  hay  a  year.  The  wheat  on  ihis  ranch 
is  grown  on  such  a  scale  that  only  heading- 
machines  are  practicable  for  its  harvx*sting. 
It  is  so  far  from  the  kitchen  to  the  outer  limits 
of  the  field  that  a  dining-car  drawn  by  six  horses 
a  part  of  the  harvesting  equipment.  Oh 
yes,  thiis  is  a  farming  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  farmer  grows 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  wheat,  but 
that  is  alx)Ut  twice  as  much  as  all  Europe 
produces.  Tkit  he  grows  four  of  every  five 
bales  of  the  world *s  cotton  and  seven  of  every 
eight  ears  of  corn.  The  state  of  I  llinois  alone 
produces  about  half  as  much  corn  as  is  grown 
in  all  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States. 
We  raise  a  long  list  of  other  crops  —  barley 
and  beets,  potatoes  and,  peaches,  hay  and  hops 
-  that  would  appear  large  but  for  the  over- 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  SCENE  IN  A  SOUTHERN  COTTON  FIELD 

The  Amcricari  farmer  produces  four  of  every  five  bjiles  of  ihe  world's  cotton 
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whelming  proportions  of  I  he  principal  crops. 
Then  there  are  the  crops  that  the  farmer  grows 
on  legs  —  ,^39  million  hogs  and  2ti  million 
sheep  were  fattening  on  ihe  farm  last  January, 
If  the  American  milk-eows  and  other  cattle 
could  be  placed  one  behind  another,  they 
would  extend  for  a  distance  of  three  million 
miles*  The  line  of  horses  and  mules  would 
be  even  longer.  All  in  all,  the  American  farms 
and  their  equipment  are  valued  at  about 
$28j 508,000,000.    Just  how  much  money  that 


few  more  inspiring  scenes  in  the  world  than  the 
UnitDfl  States  at  the  harvest  time.  With  his 
2S\-l>illion  capital,  the  American  farmer  pro- 
duced last  year  a  cm])  worth  (at  the  farm) 
7 J  billions  —  nearly  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Suppose  that  all  of  the  yearns  corn  had 
been  shipped  to  Europe :  it  would  have  required 
4,128  express  steamers  of  iS,ooo  tons  register 
to  deliver  it,  Supjx>se  that  the  year's  wheat 
had  all  been  sent  to  save  the  Far  East  from 
a  great  famine:  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world, 
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LOADING  TIIK  YEARNS  COTTON  INTO  CARS 


is  nobody  knowSj  nor  is  it  easy  to  recall  anything 
big  enough  with  which  to  compare  it. 

And  yet  there  are  tourists  who  pause  on 
Fifteenlia  and  G  Streets,  in  Washington,  point 
to  the  United  Stales  Treasury  Building,  and  say; 
**  Behold  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Republic P 
The  money  in  that  building  is  but  a  pebble 
in  comparison- 
One  feels  the  same  sense  of  helpless  and 
hopeless  confusion  when  he  goes  out  to  take  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  harvest  —  and  there  are 


with  its  383  vessels  of  all  sizes,  would  have 
requirtxl  fifteen  round4ri[js  to  move  it.  Take 
tobacco  ^  such  a  minor  crop  that  most  people 
never  think  of  it  in  connection  with  farming; 
if  last  year's  tobacco  crop  had  been  made  into 
cigars,  the  supply  would  have  lasted  153,000 
men  for  fifty  years,  each  man  smoking  ten 
cigars  a  day- 

If  we  look  at  the  farm  value  of  the  year's 
products  —  which  is  much  below  what  you 
and  I  pay  for  it  in  the  market  —  we  are  again 


BALING  HAY  ON  A  CALli  t-^KNJA  RANCH 


confronted  with  figures  that  arc  beyond  com-  would  have  been  only  a  few  gold  coins  left  in 
prehension.  If  the  corn  grown  in  1907  had  the  United  States  outside  of  the  jxickets  of  the 
been  sold  at  one  time  and  paid  for  in  gold,  there     farmer.    Either  the  wheat  or  the  cotton  would 
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EST  ON  RECLAIMED  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA 
ilo- patch  is  bigger  than  Porio  Rico" 


:LD  of  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 

ade  into   cigars ,  the   supply   would   have  I&stcd   isJiOog  mtiv  Icii  ^\g 
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SEVEN    AND 

have  called  into  the  sann 
of  gold  and  of  sih^er  that 
produced  during  the  pre 
crop  was  worth  a  hundro 
than  the  combined  caf 
banks  of  the  United  I 
potato  produced  wealth 
gold  mines  of  South  Afri< 
of  the  iron  and  steel  nn 
from  America  during  th( 
the  other  crops  and  taking 
we  have  fig^ires  equally  \ 


H 
The  frat-gnjiwiTs  havt  ks 

knows    that    the    farmei 
occasionally    has    milk 
that  he  furnishes  the  Th; 
takes  with  him  to  \ovm 
and  then;  that  he  has  a 
poly  Berkshire  out  in  th« 
believe  any  such  slatemei 
except  Secretary  Wilson 
in  black  and  white? 

"Dairy  products  are 
than  any  crop  except  a 
one-third  of  the  value  of 

"The  fiouUry  produri 
the  wheal,  and  jx^rhaiis  t 
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s  every  ounce  **Thc    live    stock    sold    from    farms    and 

re  world  had  slaughtered  on  them  is  worth  nearly  twice  as 

ir.     The  hay  much  as  the  cotton  crop." 

dollars  more  The  bigness  of  American  farming  is  also 

the   national  shown  by  the  costliness  of  a  day's  drought, 

The    humble  as  estimated  by  men  skilled  in  that  accomplish- 

>  that  of  the  ment*     At  the  critical  stage  of  the  corn  crop, 

xceeding  that  every  day  was  worth  twenty  mil  Lion  bushels; 

ires  exix>rted  wheat,  six  millions;  potatoes,  three  millions; 

Passing  over  tobacco,    seven    million    pounds;    beets,    six 

/by-products,  million    pounds    of     sugar.     Cotton     oITercd 

Everybody  thirty  million  pounds  of  lint  for  the  favor  of  a 


Courleiy  uf  the  Sumtt  Pr^fs,  Saa  FurcUcq 

ING  THE  PEAR  CROP  IN  CALIFORNIA 
imporianLt;  of  pat  king  fruit  in  tile  urchurd  U>  ;ivuiil  frL"<|tjenl  liaiiUting 

a    COW    and  single  day  of  growth  during   the  fuH  term, 

utter    to    sell;  Altogether,  during  the    crop-growing  season, 

ng  turkey  and  every  favorable  day  was  worth  to  the  nation 

t  of  eggs  now  $50,000,000, 

ilf  and  a  roly-         There  is  perhaps  no  other  kind  of  business 

'^t  who  would  where  a  man  may  have  so  much  to  show"  for 

^L%  if  anylxxly  a  small  investment.     The  manufacturer  who 

them  down  takes  pride  in  the  dray- loads  and  car-loads 

of  his  product,   and   inflates  his  lungs  at  the 

::*re    valuable  sight  of  his  lithographs  in  the  street-cars  and 

*^re  equal  to  on   the  meadows  —  has  invested  a  fortune  in 

L  his  factory.     But  you  may  sec  the  same  sort 

h  more  than  of  pride  of  achievement  in  the  Western  farmer 

s  the  hay,  if  you  will  sit  beside  him  in  his  double  tiax\v\^ 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THESfC    TWO    CROPS  DJ:PENt>i^  UPON  WHETHER  ONE'S 

TASTE  Rn>JS  TO  MELONS  OR  PUMPKIN  PIES 


and  drive  for  a  mile  down  ihe  barbed -wire 
lane  that  divides  hh  walls  of  rustling  corn. 

The  wheat  farmer  of  Minnesota,  the  cotton 
grower  of  Texas,  the  cane  planter  of  Loiiisianai 
the  hay-maker  of  New  York,  and  the  sheejr- 
herder  of  Wyoming  all  have  facts  as  maATllous 
as  those  of  the  Kansas  corn-grower,  but 
they  are  not  so  gifted  w^th  the  power  of 
imaginative  description.  But  the  laics  that  he 
tells  are  scarcely  loss  wonderful  than  the  facts 
that  the  statisticians  give.  I  know  of  a  county 
in  Kansas  which  had  236,000  acres  in  com 
when  1  sawMl  last.  To  move  the  crop  that 
grew  in  that  county  during  that  year  would 
have  rc^uirt'd  S80  trains  of  twenty-five  cars 


each.  With  a  three-mile  headway  between 
irains,  they  would  have  stretched  from 
Kansas  to  San  Francisco,  And  corn  was  but 
one  of  a  number  of  profJucts  that  brought 
fame  and  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  that  county* 

It  is  im|>orlanl  to  remember  that  all  this  vasti 
wealth  of  the  American  farmer  has  been  proy  j 
duced  by  methods  that  are  wasteful  and 
unscientific  to  a  degree  that  arouses  the 
indignation  of  the  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Agricullure.  The  farmer  has  often  been 
notoriously  careless  about  the  kind  of  seed  that 
he  jilants,  and  about  the  fertility  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  into  which  it  falls.  His 
im|jtemenls    are    fref[uently    as    crude    as   his 
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methods  of  cultivation,  and  his  harvest  has 
been  much  smaller  than  it  should  have  been  — 
much  less  than  it  will  be  next  year,  and  the 
next.  Moreover,  Assistant-Secretary  Hays 
says  that  only  about  half  of  our  available  farm 
area  is  now  producing;  so  there  is  no  need 
for  assuming  that  the  crop  statistics  which 
form  the  basis  of  this  article  are  anywhere 
near  the  high-water  mark.  Referring  again 
to  Secretary  Wilson's  report,  we  find  such 
possibilities  as  these  well  within  reach: 

(i)  The  cotton  planter  could  easily  double 
or  treble  his  present  crop  of  two-fifths  of  a  bale 
per  acre,  and  he  has  an  available  acreage  of  more 
than  three  times  that  now  under  cultivation. 

(2)  The  corn  yield  per  acre  can  be  increased 
by  one-half  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  without  any  pretense  that  the  limit  has 
been  reached. 

(3)  There  is  no  sensible  reason  why  half  as 
much  again  of  wheat  may  not  be  had  from  an 
acre  within  less  than  a  generation  of  time. 

(4)  The  same  is  true  of  oats,  barley,  rye 
and  buckwheat. 

(5)  Potatoes  should  double  their  present 
production  of  less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

.(6)  Wherever  only  600  to  800  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  had  from  an  acre,  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  is  the  prospect. 

(7)  With  the  cannery  and  the  refrigerator- 
car  and  the  refrigerator-ship  at  hand,  the 
future  of  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  is  too 
large  to  estimate. 

(8)  The  same  is  true  of  live  stock,  under 
scientific  methods  of  breeding  and  testing. 

(9)  If  a  present  movement  to  induce  the 
American  hens  to  produce  each  onr  dozen 
more  of  eggs  yearly  should  be  carried  forward, 
the  increased  value  of  the  country's  product 
will  be  about  $50,000,000. 

The  most  surprising  fact  connected  with 
farming  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  tremendous 
production,  the  prices  of  farm  products  have 
been  rapidly  rising.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  fj^m  price  of  a  number  of  crops  in 
i8q8  and  in  1907  will  show  the  advance  that 
a  decade  has  brought  about. 

Wheat  advanced  from  58.2  cents  a  bushel 
to  87.4  cents;  com  from  28.7  to  51.6;  cotton 
from  5.7  cents  a  pound  to  10.4  — nearly 
doubling  in  value  within  ten  years.  The  rise 
in  potatoes  was  from  41.4  cents  a  bushel  to 
6i.7;hay  advanced  from  $6  to  $11.68  per  ton; 
oats  from  25.5  to  44.3  cents  per  bushel; 
barley  from  41.3  to  66.6  cents. 


Nearly  everything  that  grows  on  the  farm 
increased  in  selling  value  at  similar  ratios. 
A  horse  that  was  worth  $34.26  in  1898  sold 
for  $93.41  in  1907,  on  an  average;  for  a  mule, 
the  average  price  soared  from  $43.88  to  $107.76. 
A  pig  that  brought  $4.93  in  1898  brought  $6.05 
ten  years  later.  The  price  received  for  eggs 
increased  from  11-15  cents  per  dozen  in  1899 
up  to  an  average  of  18.2  cents  in  1907  —  but 
the  same  eggs  were  selling  for  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  New  York  City.  There  was  a  similar 
advance  in  the  market-price  of  dressed  poultry. 

The  cartoonist  —  who  reflects  public  opinion 
more  frequently  than  he  creates  it  —  must 
change  his  type,  or  else  leave  the  farmer  out  of 
his  scheme  of  things.  The  chin-whiskered, 
'* hayseed'*  type  must  disappear;  instead  of 
the  lanky  individual  with  one  suspender,  the 
comic  papers  will  show  a  rotund  farmer  with 
an  automobile  and  dollar-mark  designs  all  over 
his  fancy  clothes.  For  the  farmers  —  there 
is  no  exaggeration  about  this  —  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  prosperous  class  in  the 
nation.  And  the  unsuccessful  farmers  here 
and  there  do  not  detract  from  the  soundness 
of  this  assertion. 

Ask  any  man  who  lived  in  the  cotton-belt 
twenty  vears  ago,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  were 
*' carried'*  by  the  merchants  from  planting- 
time  to  picking-time.  The  tenant-farmer 
rented  "on  the  shares,"  often  promising  to  give 
the  owner  one-half  of  the  crop  because  the 
tenant  could  not  furnish  even  the  mule  that 
dragged  his  plow.  Next,  he  bought  on  a 
credit  the  guano  with  which  to  fertilize  the 
unproductive  soil;  and  the  same  merchant 
furnished  his  family  with  food  supplies  during 
the  spring  and  summer  —  all  at  an  advance 
on  the  cash  price  that  sometimes  amoimted 
to  40  per  cent.  And  when  the  farmer's  cotton 
had  been  picked  and  ginned  and  his  pitifully 
small  share  sold,  many  times  the  proceeds  were 
insufficient  to  pay  the  merchants'  bills.  And 
this  sad  state  of  the  tenant  was,  to  a  less  distress- 
ing degree,  the  state  of  his  landlord.  No  such 
condition  exists  throughout  the  South  to-day; 
the  tenant  has  reach^  a  point  where  he  can 
pay  cash  rent,  if  required,  and  he  is  no  longer 
a  peon. 

Take  the  Middle  West.  It  is  well  within 
the  memory  of  a  younger  generation  that 
mortgages  were  plastered  over  a  very  large  part 
of  the  farming  land  —  even  of  the  fine  farms  — 
and  lawyers  were  enriching  themselves  with 
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foreclosure  fees  from  Eastern  capitalists,  many 
of  whom  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  that  they 
were  compeUed  to  take  over  the  farms.  Within 
the  last  few  years  more  than  a  million  of  these 
mortgaged  farms  have  shaken  off  their  encum- 
brances, and  their  owners  have  often  been  glad 
to  get  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits 
in  the  savings-banks. 

And  the  hour  of  the  full-tide  has  not  yet  come. 
With  a  population  increasing  rapidly  by  birth 
and  immigration,  with  a  world  of  hungry 
mouths  to  be  fed  in  large  part  by  the  United 
States,  and  with  better  methods  of  farm 
management,  the  farmer  has  no  cause  to  fear 
a  collapse  in  the  selling-price  of  his  product. 
The  city-dweller*s  loud  plaint  over  the  increased 
cost  of  Uving  assures  him  of  this. 

The  age  of  the  rural  " calamity-howler*'  is 
past.  Nobody  now  need  pity  the  farmer's 
hard  lot.  The  mechanic  on  half-time,  the 
clerk  on  over-time  and  under-pay,  and  even 
the  more  prosperous  "  middle  class"  are  looking 
toward  the  country  with  envious  eyes.  For, 
as  Secretary  Wilson  sums  it  up,  "the  farmer 
has  a  new  horizon  far  back  of  that  of  his 
prairie  and  his  mountains,  which  is  more 
promising  than  the  sky-line  of  the  city." 

You  may  discover  evidences  of  this  back-to- 
the-country  determination  all  about  you  — 
in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  subur- 
ban homes,  in  the  "want"  advertisements 
for  small  farms,  in  the  conversations  of  men 
whom  you  meet  at  luncheon  or  in  travel.  I 
overheard  it  last  on  the  deck  of  a  Potomac 
steamer,  which  was  drifting  down  that  great 
river  at  sunset  when  its  waters  were  ablaze 
with  a  golden  afterglow  —  an  hour  for  young 
men  to  see  visions  and  unfold  them.  A 
Government  clerk  was  telling  to  another  his 
dream  of  a  dazzling  future.  He  was  in  the 
Treasur}'  Department,  with  influential  friends 
who  had  found  ways  to  advance  him  by  quick 
promotions,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  the  world 
by  the  tail.  Adown  the  future,  he  saw  him- 
self one  of  the  nation's  financiers  —  and  the 
vision  looked  good,  both  for  himself  and  the 
nation. 

When  the  dreamer  had  finished  and  passed 
along,  two  other  young  men,  strangers  to  each 
other,  told  of  their  own  dreams.  Both  were 
from  the  soil;  both  had  wearied  of  it  and  come 
to  the  city;  both  had  "made  good."  The 
first  was  getting  ready  to  branch  out  for  himself, 
.  and  his  opportunity  was  at  hand  —  a  high- 
class  grocery  business,  with  a  meat  and  vege- 


table market  attached.  One  consideration 
made  him  hesitate,  and  it  was  this:  Away  back 
in  the  Virginia  hills,  on  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Potomac,  he  had  an  interest  in  a  farm,  the 
profitless  farm  on  which  he  had  been  bom. 
Looking  back  at  it  with  an  experience  in 
handling  country  products  at  the  market  end, 
he  saw  clearly  where  he  could  make  just  as 
much  money  without  shouldering  all  the 
responsibilities  of  a  large  city  establishment- 
He  had  figured  out  just  what  he  would  do 
with  the  fruit  that  now  wasted  in  the  orchard; 
with  the  unproductive  aaes  that  would  yield 
small  fruits;  with  the  vegetables  that  were 
so  marketable  in  a  can;  with  the  dairy  products 
that  were  too  abundant  for  the  local  market. 

"But  what  about  country  life?"  interrupted 
the  second.  "Won't  it  be  pretty  tame  after 
having  lived  in  Washington  for  so  long?" 

"Tame!"  said  the  first,  in  contempt.  "It 
is  the  city  life  that  *s  tame.  I  don't  know 
any  fellow  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  gets 
as  much  out  of  life  as  the  country  boy  witii  a 
new  top-buggy." 

The  second  boy  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
tenant-farmer,  who  had  eked  out  a  joyless 
living  by  moving  from  one  worn-out  farm  to 
another.  This  boy's  entrance  into  the  dty 
had  been  an  emancipation  from  serfdom, 
and  it  led  into  a  future  more  alluring  than  that 
of  the  other,  or  even  of  the  Treasury  clerk. 
But  he  is  going  back  to  the  farm,  he  says,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  when  he  has  made  enough 
money  to  farm  differently  from  his  fathers. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  buy  a  cattle-ranch, 
or  an  orange-grove,  or  a  Western  quarter 
section,"  he  added.  "I  am  going  back  to 
one  of  my  boyhood  homes  and  buy  one  of 
those  worthless  farms  and  show  what  I  can  do 
with  it.  That 's  the  way  to  make  money  and 
have  a  real  object  in  life  at  the  same  time." 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  his  idea  of 
getting  fun  out  of  farming  while  making  money. 
To  solve  its  knotty  problems,  to  combat  the 
unpropitious  forces  of  nature,  to  make  every 
acre  grow  something  every  year,  to  grow  crops 
that  the  soil  never  knew  before  —  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  real  home,  with  the  many 
luxuries  that  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
farmer's  family  —  that  was  his  idea.  And 
it  was  not  fanciful.  He  told  of  the  library  of 
good  books  on  scientific  farming  that  he  was 
accumulating  and  studying;  of  his  file  of 
"Farm  Bulletins"  and  garden  periodicals;  of 
plans  for  ice-house  and  lawn,  watermelons 
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and  strawberries,  cattle  and  chickens,  and 
any  number  of  other  things. 

"I  am  not  worrying  much  about  the  big 
crops,"  he  said.  *'I  know  that  I  can  raise 
corn  and  wheat  and  big  pumpkins;  I  could 
do  that  in  the  old  days.  What  appeals  to 
me  more  strongly  than  the  money  end  is  the 
possibility  of  so  many  good  things  that  I  never 
knew  on  the  old  farm.  That  and  the  mastery 
of  the  soil  make  it  well  worth  while." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  broadening  of 
the  horizon  is  due  to  the  farmer  himself,  for  he 
has  been  learning  from  the  mistakes  of  his 
fathers  and  from  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
best  immigrants  that  Europe  has  sent  us. 
But  a  very  large  portion  of  the  credit  belongs 
to  the  Americanized  Scotchman  who  has  for 
twelve  years  served  the  nation  as  its  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  —  the  longest  period  that  a 
Cabinet  officer  has  ever  served.  Himself  a 
successful  farmer  —  he  earned  the  price  of 
a  farm  by  hard  work  as  a  young  man  in  central 
Iowa  —  he  had  also  the  wider  experience  that 
comes  to  a  man  who  has  sat  in  Congress  and 
also  held  a  professorship  in  an  agricultural 
college  when  Senator  Allison  commended 
him  to  President  McKinley  as  the  man  for 
whom  he  was  looking  to  preside  over  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  been 
there  ever  since,  working  with  his  coat  oflf  to 
make  it  the  world's  greatest  scientific  university. 
A  large-sized  book  would  be  required  even  to 
catalogue  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
under  his  leadership.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  these  twelve  years  his  department  has 
advanced  from  a  four  million  to  a  fifteen  million 
dollar  institution,  and  for  every  dollar  that  he 
has  expended  the  nation  is  now  twenty  dollars 
richer.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  net  gain  that  has  come  to  the  farmers 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
improved  methods  would  pay  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  And  when  one  stops  to  say  that 
Assistant -Secretary  Hays,  Dr.  Knapp,  and  Dr. 
Galloway  have  been  men  after  his  own  heart  in 
carrying  out  his  policies,  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  a  long  list  of  practical,  scientific 
men  whose  identity  is  lost  in  the  great  depart- 
ment which  they  serve. 

And  other  departments  and  bureaus  have 
been  helping  the  farmer  on  the  high  road  to 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  established  its  free-delivery 
rputes,  so  that  the  f^m^r  need  no  longer 


unhitch  his  horse  from  the  plow  in  order  to  go 
to  town  for  his  letters  and  his  newspaper.  If 
the  plans  for  an  enlarged  parcel-post  service 
are  executed,  the  farmer's  family  may  soon 
shop  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
as  easily  —  and  more  satisfactorily  —  than  at 
the  country  store. 

One  of  the  latest  activities  of  the  Government 
is  a  practical  plan  for  laying  hands  upon  desir- 
able immigrants  just  landed  and  placing  them 
on  the  farms  where  they  are  needed  and  where 
their  own  future  is  brightest.  An  office  has 
already  been  located  in  New  York,  and  the 
farmers  of  the  entire  country  are  being 
instructed  in  the  use  of  this  first-aid  to  the 
farmer.  Here  is  how  the  plan  is  worked  in 
actual  practice: 

On  January  isth  a  Michigan  farmer  wrote 
for  a  farm-hand,  but  objected  at  first  to 
furnishing  transportation.  Finally,  on  March 
2 1  St,  a  young  German  was  bundled  on  the 
train  two  days  after  leaving  Ellis  Island  and 
was  landed  on  the  Michigan  farm.  On  April 
14th,  the  farmer  wrote  that  his  brother  had  a 
place  for  a  second  man  just  like  the  first  — 
and  transportation  came  with  the  letter.  One 
week  later  the  man  was  sent.  On  May  2nd, 
the  first  farmer  wrote  for  another  man  and  his 
wife,  and  before  this  order  had  been  filled  there 
came  another  request  for  a  man  for  his  neighbor. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  concrete  case  as  this, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  both  the  farm-labor 
and  the  immigration  problems  are  on  the  way 
to  solution. 

There  are  also  epoch-making  plans  under 
way  whereby  rural  education  will  receive  a 
new  impulse  —  plans  so  colossal  that  few  have 
yet  grasped  their  significance.  Once  it  was  the 
fashion  for  a  man  with  a  growing  family  to 
say  that  he  must  move  to  town  in  order 
properly  to  educate  his  children;  presently  we 
shall  hear  men  talk  of  moving  to  the  country 
for  that  purpose. 

So,  if  John  insists  upon  leaving  the  old 
farm  to  become  a  clerk  or  a  wagon-driver, 
worry  about  him  (if  you  must)  but  do  not 
worry  about  the  farm.  He  may  come  back 
to  it  by  and  by,  if  he  be  a  youth  of  good  sense, 
and  when  he  returns  he  will  be  much  more 
efficient.  And,  if  he  does  not  return,  the  farm 
will  not  suffer  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
will  be  undisturbed.  Somebody  is  waiting 
to  take  his  place  on  the  cultivator,  for  farming 
is  soon  to  be  numbered  among  the  over- 
crowded profession?. 
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IN  THE  hot  months  of  last  summer  a  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  street  railway 
conductor  was  sentenced  to  one  month 
in  the  workhouse  for  abusing  a  passenger. 
The  indignant  magistrate  also  made  him  the 
pretext  of  a  lecture  on  the  outrageous  behavior 
of  conductors  in  general,  which  was  editorially 
applauded  next  day  by  the  daily  press,  and 
followed  up  during  the  week  by  public  approval 
in  the  form  of  countless  open  letters. 

I  took  special  interest  in  the  incident  at  the 
time,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  was  then 
myself  "matching  nickels"  on  the  end  of  a 
Bronx  trolley  car  and  because  I  had  lately 
read  Kipling's  story,  "In  the  Matter  of  a 
Private."  It  is  a  psychological  study  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  Private  Simmons  one  steam- 
ing hot  night  in  India.  Private  Simmons 
paid  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  Lexington 
Avenue  conductor,  but  in  both  cases  circum- 
stances were  wonderfully  alike. 

My  roommate  and  I  broke  in  together. 
We  were  not  going  in  for  sociological 
instruction.  We  went  on  the  job  because 
of  economic  expediency,  which  makes  a  wide 
diflFerence  in  the  point  of  view.  It  meant 
real  business  to  us. 

During  our  week's  apprenticeship  we  first 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  men 
whose  daily  vocation  separates  them  from  the 
general  public  with  a  lively,  mutually  felt 
animosity.  There  was  a  small,  grimy  restau- 
rant opposite  the  car-barns  where  they  gathered 
thickly  at  two  in  the  morning,  after  the  day's 
riding.  A  first  impression  suggested  con- 
spiracy. They  sat  about  the  tables  in  groups; 
the  conversation  slackened  as  we,  strangers, 
entered,  and  they  looked  upon  us  suspiciously. 
It  was  only  when  the  motorman,  with  whom 
my  roommate  was  breaking  in,  greeted  us 
that  they  accepted  us. 


I  did  not  like  them  then,  for  it  was  obvious 
that  the  public  sized  them  up  rightly.  They 
were  men  of  all  ages,  of  various  nationalities, 
from  all  classes,  of  previous  experiences  of 
widely  dififerent  kinds,  such  as  you  found  in 
the  volunteer  companies  during  the  war.  But 
never  had  I  been  among  a  crowd  of  individuals 
so  unanimous  in  a  disposition  to  ill-tempered 
wrangling,  sullenness,  and  foul  speech.  The 
motormen  were  Irish  by  a  huge  majority,  but 
here  their  Celtic  wit  seemed  to  have  soured 
into  tritely  profane  observations  on  each  other's 
personal  peculiarities.  What  humor  there 
was  in  their  remarks  was  cynically  bitter. 

Among  them  were  several  college  boys 
working  through  the  summer  months,  but  it 
was  by  chance  rather  than  by  observation 
that  some  weeks  later  I  came  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest.  There  were  an  ex-clergy- 
man and  a  doctor,  but  these,  too,  I  failed  to 
discover  at  first,  for  the  reason  that  even  a 
man's  speech  adapts  itself  to  environment. 
Probably  there  were  other  intellectuals  I 
never  discovered.  The  mass  of  the  motor- 
men  were  common  laborers,  the  conductors 
ex-clerks  or  mechanics,  some  of  the  celluloid 
collar  kind.  About  one  out  of  twenty  was 
on  the  job  as  a  permanent  thing. 

Then  came  the  day  when  I  mounted  the 
quarterdeck  of  my  own  car.  By  chance, 
Jim,  my  roommate,  and  I  were  together. 
I  think  there  was  a  touch  of  enthusiasm  to 
our  beginning,  a  slight  thrill  of  motion  as  we 
shot  away  from  the  terminus  and  whirred 
down  the  road  toward  the  thick  of  the  city. 

"Thirty  minutes  is  your  running  time/' 
the  starter  shouted  after  us. 

And  then,  as  though  it  had  been  lying  low 
for  us,  we  came  into  sudden  contact  with  the 
general  public. 

To  this  day  I  do  not  understand  how  I 
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came  to  observe  that  Jim  had  his  troubles, 
for  my  own  hands  were  full  from  start  to 
finish  of  those  first  fourteen  hours.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  mine  just  now.  One  incident  I 
remember  was  when  the  power  was  turned  off 
the  wires  for  about  ten  minutes.  Jim  seated 
himself  before  his  motor  box. 

"I  am  in  a  hurry,"  cried  a  well  dressed 
woman  in  a  front  seat,  "do  move  on." 

"The  power's  off,  madam." 

"Yes,  but  do  something,  won't  you?"  she 
shrilled  angrily.  "Don't  sit  there  like  a 
wooden  man.    Shake  that  thing  in  front." 

The  rows  we  had  at  each  terminus  with  the 
starters,  the  guardians  of  the  schedule,  became 
monotonous,  but  such  a  monotony  you  do  not 
grow  used  to.  At  the  first  collision  Jim 
carefully  unshipped  his  controller  and  got 
down  to  fight. 

"Ga'  w'an."  the  starter  remonstrated,  in 
more  fraternal  terms,  "don't  be  a  chump. 
I  can't  help  it  if  I  am  put  here.  I  got  to 
make  a  livin'.  Don't  go  losin'  your  job  for 
the  satisfaction  o'  pluggin'  me." 

Jim  was  over  six  feet,  and  the  starter  was 
a  very  small  man.  But  his  reasoning  seemed 
so  sound  that  Jim  followed  it. 

It  was  all  about  making  headway.  About 
midnight  when  you  picked  up  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers a  trip,  the  thirty-minute  schedule 
was  possible.  At  other  times  it  was  an 
unattainable  ideal  except  to  such  expert 
motormen  as  few  become. 

That  hunted  look  must  have  been  visible  in 
our  eyes  when  we  crawled  into  the  reeky 
atmosphere  of  the  chop  house  at  two  next 
morning.  One  of  the  college  boys  skidded 
his  chair  over  beside  me  and  became  cynically 
sympathetic. 

"  You  won't  mind  it  so  much  in  a  few  days," 
he  observed.  "Work  it  out  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  and  after  Sunday's  riding  you  '11 
attain  that  blessed  state  of  dopiness  wherein 
all  things  are  alike  to  you.  Be  wise,  and 
never  ask  a  day  off.  You  toil  along  six  days 
and  the  seventh,  too,  otherwise  you  become 
conscious  again.  Nature  chloroforms  you 
to  the  job." 

Which  was  entirely  true.  For  three  days 
I  climbed  the  tail  end  of  my  car  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  hung  it  out  till  past  one  next 
morning.  This  was  the  regular  routine  seven 
days  of  the  week  for  all  except  those  old  timers 
favored  by  the  company  with  day-runs. 
They  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  till  six 


at  night,  but  were  often  stuck  till  midni^t. 
Often  I  was  relieved  for  dinner  in  the  early 
afternoon,  but  never  for  supper.  It  was  safe 
to  ask  a  day  off  once  a  month,  but  some  went 
on  four  and  five  months  without  it.  The 
working  day  averaged  fourteen  hours,  but  if 
you  were  working  for  your  daily  bread  without 
graft,  you  wanted  long  hours,  for  on  that  job 
a  man's  life  was  worth  only  twenty  cents  an 
hour.  Such  was  the  daily  grind;  men  went 
through  it  mechanically,  stiff,  dazed. 

Gradually  I  yielded  to  -the  relieving  stupor, 
but  it  came  to  me  with  a  disagreeable  shock 
one  day  that  it  must  be  fought  off. 

With  other  motormen  than  Jim  a  new 
trouble  came  to  me.  There  was  constant 
friction  over  headway. 

"I  've  got  a  green  bell  boy,"  said  one  old 
Irishman  in  response  to  the  starter's  nagging. 

"  Wcll,smash  his  head  in  with  the  controller," 
shouted  the  starter,  as  though  irritated  at  hav- 
ing even  to  suggest  the  obvious  remedy. 

Other  motormen  gave  no  replies,  but  once 
out  on  the  run  they  would  start  off  a  bickering 
that  kept  you  raw  all  day.  True,  like  all 
beginners,  I  had  a  steady  fear  of  jerking  the 
bell  strap  before  passengers,  especially  women 
or  children,  were  well  on  or  off.  But  that 
was  not  the  motorman's  business;  he  thought 
ohly  of  reducing  his  headway.  The  constant 
badgering  made  me  nervous,  and  uncon- 
sciously I  became  recklessly  prompt. 

A  crowd  was  climbing  aboard  at  an  unpaved 
comer.  I  signaled  just  too  soon.  The  car 
jerked  ahead,  and  an  unlucky  German,  a 
little  dazed  with  beer,  perhaps,  went  stumbling. 
In  a  normal,  clear  state  of  mind  I  could  have 
saved  him  with  a  prompt  reversal  of  the  signal, 
but  in  my  frantic  haste  I  pulled  the  fare  register. 
The  German  clutched,  and  dragged,  and  then 
rolled  under  the  foot-board.  When  we  picked 
him  up  he  was  a  badly  injured  man. 

It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
blame  me.  When  the  company's  claim  clerk 
took  down  my  affidavit,  he  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  I  had  smelt  liquor  from  the  injured 
man's  mouth  as  I  picked  him  up.  I  would 
not  swear  to  it  but,  if  it  were  true,  his  mind 
had  been  no  more  befogged  than  mine. 

In  two  months  I  had  to  render  four  accident 
reports.  Each  time  I  had  to  wait  many  hours 
in  the  claim  clerk's  office,  there  being  always  a 
long  string  of  men  to  make  similar  reports. 
Of  course  not  all  included  injury  to  human 
life. 
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Their  methods  of  evading  possible  future 
suits  for  damages  are  sometimes  peculiar. 
Once  I  came  into  contact  with  a  live  wire 
outside  the  car  bams.  I  was  thrown  down 
as  if  struck  by  a  sand  ba^.  They  picked  me 
up,  my  collar  was  loosened,  and  other  eflforts 
made  to  revive  me,  but  the  moment  I  showed 
signs  of  consciousness  I  was  hurried  up  into 
the  claim  clerk's  ofl&ce,  and  a  paper  shoved 
before  me. 

"  Sign  it,"  said  the  clerk. 

'* What  is  it?"  I  asked,  for  I  still  was  quite 
dazed. 

"Only  a  formality." 

I  tried  to  write,  but  my  arm  quivered. 
Someone  steadied  it,  and  I  signed.  Later 
on,  I  had  occasion  to  see  this  form.  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  legal  phrasing,  but  it 
stated  that  the  undersigned,  having  sustained 
injuries  In  the  company's  services,  and  in 
view  of  the  regulation  that  the  company  did 
not  allow  possible  claimants  against  it  to 
remain  in  its  employ,  he,  the  undersigned, 
herewith  renounced  all  claims  against  the 
company  in  compensation  for  guaranteed 
employment  for  two  weeks,  I  believe,  from 
date.  I  signed  this  "formality"  on  two 
occasions.  If  the  first  copy  were  ever  fished 
out  of  the  company's  archives  it  would  be  seen 
by  the  signature  that  I  had  been  in  no  normal 
physical  state. 

I  drifted  into  our  restaurant  early  one 
Monday  morning,  after  a  heavy  Sunday's 
riding.  The  men  were  unusually  subdued. 
One,  a  conductor,  was  speaking  between  bites. 
The  rest  brooded  over  his  words. 

"Sweeny  couldn't  do  nothin' ,"  he  was 
saying,  "the  kid's  mother  was  holdin'  it  in  her 
arms,  screamin'  like  a  wildcat,  an'  the  father 
was  lettin'  out  a  blue  streak  of  cuss  words. 
Then  he  picked  up  a  brick,  where  they  're 
buildin'  a  house,  an'  chucked  it,  an'  the  whole 
bunch  was  on  Sweeny.  All  he  could  do  was 
flap  his  elbows  like  duck  wings.  When  the 
cops  come,  his  one  eye  was  hangin'  out  on  his 
cheek." 

"It's  a  bleeding  shame,"  growled  an  old 
motorman,  "he  was  called  up  for  headway 
two  days  runnin'  by  the  old  man,  an'  the 
starters  givin'  him  hell  each  trip,  together 
with  gcttin'  stuck  on  his  dinner  relief  four 
days  runnin'.  He  had  the  fear  of  God  in 
his  eyes  yesterday  mornin'.  I  know  what  it 
is  after  a  hard  day's  run,  when  ye  see  dead 
men  dancin'  up  the  track  before  ye." 


"  We  're  all  liable  to  it  some  day/'  said  a 
second  motorman,  ""  but  when  my  turn  comes, 
you  '11  see  some  o'  the  loons  go  down  under 
my  switchbar  first." 

Hatred  of  the  public  and  s}anpathy  for 
Sweeny  were  the  keynote  of  each  remark. 
Even  the  murdered  child  was  relegated  to  an 
obscure  background. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  friction  with  the 
public,  the  conductor  is  worse  off  than  the 
motorman.  It  demands  of  him  a  London 
policeman's  knowledge  of  streets.  He  seldom 
knows  the  streets  on  his  run;  first,  because  the 
average  conductor  holds  his  job  less  than  six 
months,  and  then,  in  that  time  he  is  seldom 
more  than  a  week  on  one  run.  To  the  pas- 
senger this  is  aggravating,  and  the  average 
passenger,  not  knowing  these  circumstances, 
takes  no  pains  to  hide  his,  or  her,  irritation. 

Again,  he  should  be  polite.  But  "dead 
beats,"  especially  women,  the  sort  who  become 
desperately  absorbed  in  landscape  when  the 
conductor  cries  "fares,"  averaging  at  least  one 
a  trip,  and  risking  him  trouble  with  the  inspec- 
tors of  fare  registers,  make  him  snap-tempered 
with  all  alike.  Then  there  is  a  certain  class 
of  the  small  bourgeoisie,  who,  perpetually 
snubbed  themselves  in  their  own  shops,  per- 
haps, find  the  conductor,  a  public  servant,  a 
convenient  object  on  which  to  vent  their 
spleen.  Again  the  innocent  majority  suffer. 
All  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  hard  driving 
and  long  hours.  But  most  galling  to  a  beginner 
is  the  attitude  of  the  company  toward  him, 
through  its  numerous  inspectors  and  devices, 
assuming  that  he  is  by  nature  a  dishonest 
rascal,  a  thief. 

This  is  hard.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
company  seems  justified,  for  the  fact  remains 
that  not  one  conductor  in  a  hundred  is  honest. 

I  had  already  observed  in  our  restaurant 
that  every  motorman,  unless  he  were  alone, 
ate  and  drank  on  some  conductor's  account. 

"Go  ahead,  Bill,"  would  be  the  encouraging 
remark,  "I  can't  bear  to  see  you  go  hungry. 
You  've  been  lookin'  pale  lately.  Have  another 
schooner,  too,  the  keg  ain't  near  empty." 

One  day  an  inspector  shook  out  my  fare 
register  because  it  read  "in"  as  we  were  going 
out.  I  lost  more  than  a  dollar  for  my 
oversight. 

"That  happened  to  me  last  week,"  remarked 
an  old  conductor  after  I  had  told  my  woes  in 
the  restaurant  that  night.  "I  lost  eighty 
cents.    In  two  trips  I  made  it  good.    But  I 
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felt  mad,  havin'  that  done  to  me  before  a  car- 
load of  passengers.  So  I  made  it  good  again. 
I  can't  get  over  feelin'  mad  about  it  nohow. 
Every  time  I  feel  mad,  I.  make  it  good.  I  get 
mad  about  ten  times  on  week  days,  an'  twenty 
on  Sundays." 

On  my  first  pay-day  I  asked  another  how 
much  he  had  drawn. 

"  Fourteen,  this  week.*' 

"That's  good,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  helps."  He  had  not  meant  to  be 
humorous,  but  a  bystander  saw  the  point,  and 
our  conversation  became  immortalized  as  a 
joke  in  the  restaurant  gatherings. 

In  my  two  months'  experience  I  never  met 
one  conductor  who  pretended  to  be  honest, 
except  beginners.  One  poor  fellow,  a  Jewish 
tailor  six  months  out  of  employment  and  with 
a  large  family  to  support,  declared  he  would 
not  risk  his  job  for  graft.  The  first  day, 
being  confused  by  the  newness  of  it,  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  of  fifty  cents. 
Guiding  himself  by  the  book  of  rules,  he  turned 
in  his  surplus  and  made  a  note  of  it  on  his  day- 
sheet.  Next  morning,  he  was  summoned  by 
the  superintendent  and  asked  to  explain. 
It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  Obviously  it  was  supposed  that 
he  sought  to  secure  himself  against  the  possible 
observation  of  a  "spotter,"  and  so  was  trying 
to  hide  much  larger  peculations.  The  regula- 
tion that  he  had  followed  begins:  "Conductors, 
to  protect  themselves,  etc."  It  did  not  work 
out  that  way  for  him. 

I  was  once  told  by  a  high  official  in  the 
Metropolitan  system  that  the  amount  of  each 
man's  graft  is  known  but,  while  he  remains 
within  a  certain  limit,  he  is  not  disturbed, 
as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  find  men  who  will 
be  strictly  honest  on  the  job.  My  own  ob- 
servations verified  this  statement.  When- 
ever I  relieved  a  man,  he  invariably  handed 
me  a  bunch  of  transfers  with  which  to  fool 
the  inspectors.  If  he  did  not,  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  beginner.  Conductors  on  lines  to 
which  I  carried  transfers  would  demand  them 
from  me.  When  the  inspector  sees  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  clock  and  the  number  of 
passengers  aboard,  these  fake  transfers, properly 
punched,  are  shown  him.  My  roommate,  Jim, 
was  even  better  able  to  judge.  Experience 
teaches  a  motorman  to  detect  grafting  at  once. 
Jim  found  only  a  few  of  the  veriest  novices 
honest. 

There  are  a  few  conduGtors  who  hold  down 


their  jobs  for  years,  grafting  always  within 
the  safe  limit.  Usually  they  are  men  of  large 
families.  The  samples  I  saw  were,  physically, 
human  oxen,  and  intellectually,  well  —  also 
oxen.  In  the  Bronx,  two  dollars  a  day  is  a 
safe  limit  on  the  longitudinal  lines  and  double 
that  amount  on  the  cross-town  lines.  That 
means  about  ic  per  cent,  of  total  receipts. 

But  the  average  conductor  runs  a  short 
career,  especially  during  the  summer  months. 
As  many  as  fifty  were  "cut"  in  one  week  at 
West  Farms.  A  typical  case  was  that  of  a 
young  Jewish  boy  with  whom  I  was  rather 
intimate.  We  met  almost  daily,  and  so  I 
watched  his  progress. 

He  had  been  a  factory  worker  at  about  ten 
a  week,  so  the  possibility  of  earning  about 
fourteen  was  to  him  gratif3dng.  He  meant 
to  be  honest  and  to  make  a  permanent  job  of  it. 

Gradually  the  usual  stupor  crept  over  him. 
But  he  worked  well  and  was  transferred  to 
a  cross-town  line,  where  grafting  is  most 
common  and  honesty  at  the  highest  premium. 

Then  began  his  troubles.  The  inspectors 
began  worrying  and  bullying  him.  Several 
times  his  dock  was  shaken  out  and  lost  him 
considerable  amounts  of  money.  One  night 
he  came  to  me,  looking  limp  as  a  damp  towel. 

"It's  fierce,"  he  complained.  "I've  been 
brought  up  by  honest  folks.  Never  took  a 
cent  that  wasn't  coming  to  me.  Last  night 
I  saw  my  cousin.  He  *s  a  clerk  in  the  store 
where  we  buy  our  suits,  and  he  tells  me  some- 
body in  the  company  rakes  four  dollars  oflF 
every  suit,  and  some  weeks  they  sell  fifty 
suits.  They  cut  men  to  make  that  graft  pay. 
Then  the  inspectors  make  me  ring  up  all  the 
fares  before  I  get  them,  and  before  I  can  get 
around  to  collect,  they  jump  off  and  I  lose 
them.  I  '11  have  to  do  something  this  week. 
I  owe  my  brother  money  for  my  suit  yet." 

He  did  do  something;  he  began  knocking 
down  fares.  Then  began  the  constant  terror 
of  "spotters."  A  passenger  had  only  to 
glance  casually  at  the  clock  to  put  him  into  a 
panic.  Each  morning  he  expected  the  fatal 
summons.  Then,  thinking  each  day  his  last, 
he  threw  aside  all  restraint.  Some  days  he 
knocked  down  fifteen  dollars.  But  this  accum- 
ulation of  wealth  seemed  to  give  him  little 
satisfaction,  for  he  lost  weight  and  grew  lean 
about  the  jaws.  Then,  one  day,  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Variations  of  this  course  I  saw  constantly 
repeated.    Men  began  honestly,  then  drifted 
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into  grafting.  For  varying  periods  they  went 
steadily  along,  within  the  limit.  Then  would 
come  some  unusually  unbearable  incident, 
either  with  the  public  or  the  inspector^  or  often 
a  very  hard  day's  riding,  and  they  would  go 
"must,"  like  Mr.  Kipling's  elephants.  I 
became  expert  in  recognizing  the  symptoms; 
a  wild  look  in  the  eyes,  unusual  snappiness  of 
temper,  and  a  general  carelessness  in  behaviour. 

"Bill's  going  it  heavy,"  some  motorman 
would  say.  "  One  fine  day  he  '11  forget  to 
bring  his  car  back,"  Then  one  day  you 
would  see  Bill  in  plain  clothes,  looking 
unusually  jaded,  and  then  he  would  disappear 
from  the  scene.  "Cut,"  would  be  whispered 
about  among  the  survivors. 

This  is  the  experience  that  thousands  of 
young  fellows  go  through  in  one  year.  They 
are  average  young  men,  brought  up  in  honest 
homes,  with  the  stuflF  m  them  of  which  good 
citizens  are  made.  But  after  they  have  been 
hauled  up  before  an  angry-eyed  superintendent 
and  accused  of  theft,  they  are  not  quite  the 
men  that  they  were  before.  Then  there  is  a 
burning  sense  of  injustice.  They  feel  vaguely 
that  something  outside  themselves  was  to 
blame.  They  certainly  got  no  satisfaction 
from  their  dishonesty  while  it  lasted. 

For  I  have  repeatedly  seen  men  who  were 
grafting  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  week, 
exclusive  of  wages,  deliberately  give  in  their 


badges  to  take  up  jobs  paying  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  The  old-timers,  the 
ox-brained  men  who  keep  steadily  within  the 
limit,  are  the  ones  who  stick.  There  is  a 
story  in  the  Bronx  that  one  such  fellow 
retired  after  many  years  and  built  himself  a 
two-family  house  next  to  that  of  the 
superintendent. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  excuse 
street-car  graft.  I  have  tried  to  explain  it.  But 
before  blaming,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  circumstances  that  I  have  tried  to  set  forth. 
A  man  who  is  driven  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
houis  a  day  at  work  that  tears  the  stifiFest 
nerves,  whose  mind  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  that  of  a  baited  bull,  is  in  no  condition  to 
consider  nice  points  of  moral  laws.  He  has 
been  hurled  back  into  that  primitive  state 
where  the  laws  of  battle  are  paramount,  and 
he  sinks  his  teeth  into  any  hold  that  offers. 

Beyond  dispute,  though,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  man  in  this  condition  should  have  the  care 
of  women  and  children  where  constant  danger 
IS  present.  But  so  it  is.  The  helpless  woman 
or  child  who  travels  our  street  railways  daily 
must  depend,  in  cases  of  emergency,  on  the 
judgment,  the  coolness,  and  the  steady  nerve 
of  a  man  who,  if  he  ever  possessed  these 
qualities,  has  had  them  driven  out  of  him,  and 
is,  in  many  cases,  little  short  of  a  raving 
lunatic. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MESSRS.  WRIGHT,  FARMAN,  CURTISS, 
BALDWIN,  AND  OTHERS.  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  DIF- 
FERENT  KINDS  OF  AIRCRAFT  — UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AIR 

BY 

FREDERICK  TODD 


WE  HAD  been  talking,  a  group  at  the 
Aero  Club  in  New  York,  about  Mr. 
Roy  Knabenshue's  thrilling  ride  on 
the  frame  of  a  dirigible  balloon  across  New 
York  a  thousand  feet  above  the  pavements. 
We  had  just  agreed  enthusiastically  that  the 
air  had  been  conquered  as  Captain  T.  S. 
Baldwin  came  in,  the  veteran  of  hundreds  of 
ascensions,  who  always  gets  back  to  his  starting 
point  with  dirigible  balloons,  and  who  later 
delivered  to  the  Qovemment  the  biggest  airship 


ever  seen  in  America.   We  asked  him  how  he 
felt  about  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

"What  are  my  sensations  when  I  get  up 
there?"  he  replied.  "I  don't  remember  that 
I  ever  had  any.  I  have  had  to  keep  too  busy 
watching  the  motor,  running  back  and  forth 
on  the  frame  to  steer,  swinging  against  its 
motion  to  keep  from  pitching,  holding  the 
balloon's  head  into  the  wind  when  I  could, 
all  the  time  keeping  tight  hold  on  the  rudder 
ropes   and   watching   aloft«    It   has   hardly 
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reached  the  amusement  stage  with  me  yet.  I 
have  had  some  fine  views  and  once  or  twice 
have  sailed  along  in  the  sky  so  quietly  that 
I  began  to  think  there  was  something  pleasant 
about  it  besides  the  sport  of  fighting  the  wind. 
But  I  have  not  conquered  the  air  yet.  You 
never  know  one  minute  what  is  going  to  happen 
the  next.  Not  that  it  is  so  dangerous.  It 
is  just  that  you  have  a  lot  of  things  to  look 
after  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dangerous.  I 
have  sailed  balloons  with  as  much  success  as 
anybody,  I  think,  but  I  am  still  pretty  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  I  keep  out  of  them 
when  I  sec  them  coming.  But  sometimes, 
when  I  am  going  along  with  everything  work- 
ing right,  of  a  sudden  my  balloon,  with  no 
apparent  reason,  shies  about,  points  her  nose 
off  where  I  do  not  care  to  go,  and  takes  me 
far  out  of  my  way.  It  has  just  been  a  stray 
wind,  happening  along.  But  don't  think  I  am 
pessimistic.  We  are  yet  going  to  do  exactly 
what  we  want." 

This  was  before  the  Captain  had  put  together 
his  hundred-foot  balloon  for  the  army,  and 
he  had  in  mind  the  antics  of  smaller  dirigibles. 
These  he  had  sailed  with  success  probably 
never  exceeded  by  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
because,  a  veteran  of  the  old  round  balloon 
and  parachute  jumping,  square  jawed  and 
robust,  but  a  quiet  bundle  of  well  controlled 
nerves,  he  has  never  taken  a  single  chance 
that  he  was  not  fully  warranted  in  taking.  He 
built  new  balloons  eveiy  year,  to  be  sure  of 
them,  and  looked  to  every  piece  of  silk  or 
wood  and  tried  his  engine  thoroughly  before 
he  ever  climbed  aboard  a  balloon  frame  and 
gave  the  word  to  let  go. 

THE  MAELSTROM  OF  THE  AIR 

Every  man  with  whom  I  have  talked  who 
has  been  up  into  the  air  upon  any  kind  of 
a  flying-machine  says  the  same  thing  about  the 
turmoil  of  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  incessantly  moving,  yet  never 
moving  along  steadily.  It  goes  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  it  dearly  loves  to  get  into  whirls. 
It  waves  along,  in  pulsations  of  heavy  and 
light  pressure,  pushing  first  on  one  side  of 
balloons  when  they  speed,  then  on  the  other, 
making  them  pitch.  The  surface  winds  strike 
against  houses,  trees,  fences,  in  their  flow,  and 
bound  upward.  The  churning  below  is  felt 
some  distance  above  in  billows  that  take  a 
little  balloon  up  and  then  let  it  down.  Light 
aeroplanes  feel  a  difference  in  the  upward 


push  of  heated  air  rising  from  diflFerent 
fields,  as  when  passing  from  a  potato  field 
to  mown  stubble. 

Five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  up,  within 
the  zone  of  surface  winds,  breezes  may  be 
encountered  flowing  in  different  directions. 
Great  masses  of  air  that  have  been  heated  over 
fields  are  moving  off  to  find  room,  or  to  make 
way  for  heavier  masses  of  cold  air  that  have 
been  lying  over  lakes.  The  shadows  of  clouds 
floating  aloft  move  like  great  stirrirg-rods 
through  the  air  below,  suddenly  cooling  and 
contracting  it.  The  air  expands  with  equal 
suddenness  after  the  shadow  has  passed  and, 
being  of  perfect  elasticity  and  bounce,  masses 
start  into  motion  and  move  till  they  lose  it. 
There  may  be  upward  currents,  caused  by 
hot  air  breaking  through  colder  layers  that 
have  been  holding  it  down.  On  stormy  days 
we  see  from  the  ground  something  of  the  swirl 
of  the  low  clouds,  but  on  days  that  are  clear 
only  the  man  who  takes  an  airship  up  knows 
how   the  winds  weave   aloft. 

The  little  forty-foot  dirigible  balloons  that 
nowadays  appear  at  fairs,  summer  resorts, 
and  pleasure  parks  for  exhibition  purposes  are 
the  most  helpless  of  all  aircraft  when  these 
winds  are  a  bit  too  strong.  They  have  so 
little  *'lift"  that  they  can  carry  only  small 
motors,  and  do  not  have  the  devices  to  keep 
them  expanded  taut.  The  wind  overcomes 
the  power  of  their  propellers,  gathers  in 
pockets  in  the  flabby  silk,  and  carries  them  off 
their  course.  Then  the  motor  often  breaks 
down  at  the  critical  moment.  Most  expert 
aeronauts  with  small  balloons  have  them  just 
a  little  heavier  than  air,  and  by  tilting  the  front 
of  the  balloon  permit  the  propeller  to  draw 
it  up  at  a  slant.  When  the  propeller  stops,  the 
balloon  comes  down.  It  is  a  sign  of  exp)ertness 
to  fly  close  to  the  ground,  with  this  in  mind. 
Sometimes  the  descent  is  a  bit  uncomfortable. 
Messrs.  Charles  K.  Hamilton  and  Eugene 
Godet  were  aeronauts  with  a  small  dirigible 
balloon  at  Coney  Island  during  the  past 
summer.  Hamilton  was  rescued  from  the 
water  after  having  blown  out  to  sea.  He 
came  down  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
engine,  and  held  on  to  the  frame  while  the 
gas  bag  bounded  along  over  the  waves  faster 
than  rescuing  tugs  could  follow.  A  launch 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  took  the 
young  aeronaut  off.  Mr.  Godet  had  had  a 
like  experience  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
when  his  balloon  blew  out  over  the  water  and 
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landed  up  against  a  United  States  battleship. 
Mr.  Roy  Knabenshue,  attempting  to  fly  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  on  a  small  dirigible 
balloon,  gave  up  in  despair  when  he  descended 
upon  the  roof  of  a  railroad  station  only  a  few 
miles  from  home. 

Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Godet  are  young 
fellows.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  balloon- 
ing but  never  go  up  when  they  see  a  wind 
blowing.  They  watch  flags  and  tall  chimneys 
for  unruly  winds,  and  wait  till  sundown  to 
fly.  But  they  speak  of  the  fun  of  trying  to 
make  the  balloon  do  their  bidding  and  say 
they  do  not  see  why  wealthy  young  fellows  do 
not  take  to  it  for  sport.  Little  dirigible 
balloons  do  not  cost  much  to  build,  between 
three  and  six  thousand  dollars,  with  a  good 
motor.  But  they  are  something  like  the 
automobile  in  operating  expenses.  They 
need  constant  repairs,  frequent  deflations  are 
necessary,  and  it  costs  to  refill  them. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   WAR  BALLOON 

When  it  comes  to  the  war  balloon  that 
Captain  Baldwin  constructed,  the  smaller 
craft  are  far  outclassed.  It  is  twice  as  long 
and  thick,  and  has  therefore  eight  times  the 
cubic  contents  and  eight  times  the  power  to 
lift.  But  it  presents  only  four  times  as  much 
surface  to  the  power  of  the  winds.  It  carries 
a  better  and  more  powerful  motor.  The 
fabric  of  the  aerostat  is  double  silk  with  rubber 
between,  leaking  only  3  per  cent,  a  day. 
The  frame  is  beautifully  shaped  and  strong. 
The  airship  carries  two  men.  It  is  guided 
uphill  and  down  by  box  planes.  The  gas  bag 
can  be  kept  rigidly  distended,  to  prevent 
"swashing,"  the  making  of  pockets  by  the 
wind,  and  possible  crumpling.  This  hundred- 
foot  balloon  has  speeded  twenty-four  miles 
an  hour  and  is  probably  the  best  behaved 
airship  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

THE  "lebaudy"  type 

But  if  you  should  stand  in  the  pit  of  the 
steel-trussed  balloon  house  in  which  France's 
328-foot  military  airship  La  Repiiblique  is 
moored,  and  look  up  at  its  beautifully  shaped 
undcrbody,  with  the  lines  of  a  cup  defender, 
rounding  downward  to  its  flat  bottom  (for 
the  frame  is  covered  with  fabric),  you  would 
see  what  size  means  to  an  airship.  A  ballonet 
inside  the  balloon,  communicating  with  the 
car  by  a  tube,  is  blown  out  with  air  at  such 
pressure  that  it  keeps  the  gas  always  pressing 


against  the  silk  sides,  so  that  the  sharp-pointed 
bag  is  given  the  rigidity  of  sheet  steel,  uid  3fOU 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it  with  your 
cane.  The  car,  big  enough  for  a  dozen  men 
and  instruments,  hangs  below.  This  airship 
is  the  substantiation  of  an  ideal  of  graceful 
bigness. 


And  Count  Zeppelin's  airship  showed  what 
a  builder  can  do  with  the  fast  increasing  buoy- 
ancy that  size  gives  him.  The  Zeppelin  ship 
was  a  great  cylindrical  framework  of  alumi- 
num, bluntly  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  covered 
with  linoleum.  Inside,  a  row  of  ordinary 
round  balloons  were  inflated.  He  needed 
no  ballonets,  because  these  balloons,  in  shelter, 
did  not  expand  and  contract  quickly,  and  did 
not  especially  need  rigidity.  He  suspended 
his  gondolas  close  underneath  the  hulk,  and 
had  his  motors  and  propellers  well  up  at  the 
sides,  so  that  they  pushed  right  in  the  line 
the  bullet-shaped  body  had  to  travel.  He  had 
studied  out  by  long  experiment  the  most 
suitable  rudders  and  planes,  and  by  just 
balancing  his  airship  in  the  air  he  went  where 
he  pleased.  His  twelve  hour  trip  over  the 
mountains  of  the  German-Swiss  frontier  was 
a  wonderful  achievement. 

THE  WRECKS  OF  THE  BIG   AIRSHIPS 

But  the  history  of  aerial  navigation  has 
already  told  of  the  wreck  of  both  a  Lebaudy 
airship  and  a  Zeppelin.  The  great  La 
Patrie,  one  gray  afternoon  in  October,  1907, 
was  caught  in  a  storm  while  moored  on  the 
ground.  A  hundred  soldiers  were  holding 
the  long  ropes  that  hung  from  her  rounding 
sides,  far  above.  The  wind  caught  the  big  bag, 
and  the  airship  rolled  and  bounded.  Carried, 
some  of  them,  thirty  feet  into  the  air,  and  liable 
to  be  dragged  into  the  sky  hanging  to  a  little 
rope,  the  soldiers  all  let  go,  and  in  a  trice  the 
beautiful  ship  disappeared.  Only  a  fragment 
of  a  propeller,  found  in  Ireland,  ever  told  of 
the  way  she  took. 

And  men  who  lived  with  balloons  had  been 
wondering  how  Count  Zeppelin  would  manage 
when  he  had  to  bring  his  big  airship  to  dry 
land,  when  the  catastrophe  to  it  was  cabled 
around  the  world.  It  was  probably  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  in  the  end. 
For  while  the  wind  may  have  done  some  of  the 
wreckage,  it  is  plain  that  the  leakage  of  gas, 
mingled  with  air  inside  the  aluminum  cyliodfri 
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a  powerful  explosive  ready  for  a  spark  of  any 
kind,  wrought  the  most  havoc.  The  wreck 
of  Zeppelin  IV  meant  nothing  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  great  airship.  It  will  be  replaced  with 
more  of  the  same  kind,  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  both  these  great 
airships  might  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been 
high  in  air.  The  engineer  of  the  Zeppelin 
tried  hard  to  send  his  ship  aloft  when  the  storm 
broke.  Mr.  Eugene  Godet  says  that  one  man 
in  the  cax  of  La  Patrie  could  have  brought 
her  back  safe.  The  vicinity  of  terra  firma  is  as 
dangerous  to  an  airship  in  time  of  storm  as  to 
a  sailing  vessel  nearing  the  breakers. 

WEATHER  SCIENCE  AND  AERIAL  NAVIGATION 

With  the  coming  of  long  sky  voyages  on  air- 
ships like  that  of  Zeppelin,  the  jumble  of  rules 
that  balloon  pilots  have  known  for  a  long  time 
concerning  weather  predictions  and  the  find- 
ing of  favorable  winds  is  combining  with  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  weathei  experts  to 
form  a  new  science  of  aerial  navigation. 
The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  been 
conducting  a  systematic  observation  of  the 
heights  of  the  atmosphere  at  Mount  Weather, 
Virginia.  The  experts  have  confirmed  much 
that  has  previously  been  believed  about  the 
winds  of  the  altitudes.  There  is  room  for 
only  a  mention  of  some  of  the  things  they  tell 
aeronauts.  They  have  found  a  zone  of  air, 
seven  miles  above  the  earth,  extending  around 
the  globe  and  continuing  at  a  warm  tempera- 
ture. This  is  probably  in  a  state  of  restful  drift, 
excepting  when  some  meteor  shoots  through. 
Clouds  that  ever  rise  so  high  cannot  penetrate 
it,  but  mushroom  against  its  bottom.  Below 
this  is  the  long-discussed  eastward  wind  that 
flows  on  an  average  six  hundred  miles  a  day, 
faster  in  winter,  slower  in  summer,  unaffected 
by  the  lower  winds.  Then  come  the  shifting 
air  currents  of  temporary  or  periodical  duration. 
It  has  been  established  that  these  shift  with 
altitude,  turning  generally  to  the  left,  but 
contrary  winds  often  push  through  between 
the  layers  and,  being  colder  or  warmer,  throw 
up  mists  and  billowy  clouds.  Warm,  moist 
currents,  ascending,  form  the  wool-sack 
cumulus.  Winds  blow  away  from  the  black 
clouds  of  local  thunderstorms,  which  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  vertical  roll  of  wind. 

The  Wright  brothers,  studying  soaring 
flight,  have  satisfied  themselves  that  most 
sharp  gusts  are  little  whirlwinds,  funnel 
shaped,  and  leaning  atop  the  way  they  are 


going;  miniature  tornadoes,  probably  set  awhirl 
by  the  tipping  over  of  a  structure  of  air  when 
a  light,  warm  layer  next  the  earth  has  slowly 
lifted  a  heavy  cold  mass,  and  balance  is  sud- 
denly lost.  From  much  scattered  information 
of  this  kind,  enthusiastic  aeronauts  are  already 
trying  to  construct  a  science  that  will  tell  them 
how  to  read  the  mists  and  the  clouds,  and  to 
detect  in  the  gradations  of  the  blue  haze  how 
winds  at  a  distance  are  blowing,  so  that  they 
may  find  their  way  into  favorable  currents 
and  avoid  troublesome  gales. 

A  GROUP  OF   AERONAUTS 

About  two  hours'  ride  from  Niagara  Falls, 
in  New  York,  is  long,  narrow  Lake  Keuka, 
set  deep  within  a  cup  of  hills,  upon  the  sides 
of  which  mile  after  mile  of  vineyards  extend. 
French  grapegrowers  and  Germans  have 
settled  here  in  colonies,  and  while  many  a  New 
Yorker  enjoys  with  the  critical  satisfaction  of 
a  connoisseur  the  bouquet  of  imported  cham- 
pagne from  Hammondsport,  others  who  love 
Rhine  wines  have  like  delight.  In  the  little 
village  graveyard  lies  one  of  the  Wises,  who 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  astonished  the 
world  with  their  big  balloons.  And,  while 
wine-making  has  given  Hammondsport  pros- 
perity, the  inhabitants  are  most  proud  of  the 
return  to  aeronautics  that  has  made  it  an 
aeronautical  centre. 

It  is  all  because  a  quiet,  unassuming  young 
fellow  of  the  village  found  his  bicycle  repair 
shop  growing  unprofitable  and  started  to  build 
motor  cycles  in  the  bam  on  his  mother's  farm 
and  built  so  well  that  he  rode  a  mile  in  the 
fastest  speed  ever  traveled  by  a  man  over  the 
ground  —  136  miles  an  hour  —  on  one  of  them 
that  now  hangs  in  his  garage.  This  was  Mr. 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  who  rode  the  June  Bug 
when  it  won  the  first  American  trophy  for 
aeroplane  flight  in  public.  First,  Captain 
T.  S.  Baldwin,  and  later.  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  discovered  him  and  started  him 
building  aerial  motors  and  flying-machines. 
Dr.  Bell  made  Hammondsport  his  home  during 
the  winter,  as  other  inventors  are  doing.  The 
War  Department  detailed  Lieutenant  T.  E. 
Self  ridge  to  .stay  at  Hammondsport  while 
studying  aerial  navigation,  and  then  the  Aerial 
Experiment  Association  was  formed. 

Go  to  Hammondsport  while  Dr.  Bell  is  not 
away  at  his  Nova  Scotia  laboratory,  climb  the 
hill  to  the  noisy  Curtiss  shops,  and  visit  the 
association  at  Mr.  Curtiss's  house.   Better  go 
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in  the  afternoon,  about  three,  for  Dr.  Bell  holds 
firmly  with  Mark  Twain  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  hour  of  rising.  With  Lieutenant 
Selfridge  working  steadily  in  one  corner  of  the 
big  room  they  make  their  headquarters,  collat- 
ing abstruse  figures  out  of  technical  papers  in 
all  languages,  and  only  joining  in  the  talk  at 
intervals;  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Baldwin,  formerly 
"Casey*'  Baldwin,  the  Canadian  athlete  and 
football  strategist,  now  aerial  engineer,  giving 
an  occasional  start  to  the  conversation  in  a  new 
line;  with  Mr.  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  who  rides 
through  Hammondsport  at  breakneck  speed 
on  a  motorcycle  and  appears  frequently  on 
crutches,  being  young,  busy  in  and  out;  and 
with  Mr.  Curtiss  happening  in  on  his  rounds 
of  the  shops,  Dr.  Bell  will  smoke  his  pipes  in 
relays,  first  his  big  meerschaum,  then  his  briar, 
and  finally  his  favorite  cob,  reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  tell  you  with  enthusiasm  that 
between  the  big  airships  and  the  aeroplanes 
his  young  associates  are  trying,  and  his  own 
tetrahedral  structure  that  he  believes  will  be 
of  great  value  in  a  particular  field,  we  will 
soon  have  aerial  travel  everywhere. 

And  the  stack  of  thick  books  in  the  comer 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  show  what 
scientists  have  been  thinking  about  flying- 
machines  while  the  general  public  took  them 
for  the  foolish  dreams  of  inventors.  Th:y 
also  show  that  these  scientists  do  not  believe 
alike,  by  any  means,  about  the  things  they 
write.  They  talk  about  air  wedges  in  front 
of  moving  bodies,  and  aerial  viscosity,  and  the 
thin  film  of  air  that  covers  everything  and 
makes  friction  small,  affirming  and  denying, 
and  making  it  all  clear  with  pages  of  mathe- 
matical equations  and  Greek  letters.  The 
Aerial  Association  is  making  what  it  can  out 
of  these,  but  mostly  it  relies  upon  Dr.  A.  F. 
Zahm,  of  Washington,  the  foremost  American 
authority  on  the  dynamics  of  the  air,  and  it 
builds  its  aeroplanes  with  his  sharp  edged, 
curved  shapes,  and  very  light  materials,  for 
buoyancy  and  speed. 

JUST  HOW  TO  FLY 

The  June  Bug  was  a  tight,  strong,  airy 
structure  of  wood,  wire,  and  muslin  when  it 
was  taken  out  to  the  little  race  track  two  miles 
from  Hammondsport  on  Saturday  evening, 
June  2oth.  Mr.  Curtiss  speeded  it  three  times 
without  its  rising  in  the  air.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  muslin  of  the  wings  let  the  air  through. 
So  an  automobile  was  hurried  off  to  a  nearby 


city  during  the  nighty  and  next  day  the  wings 
were  painted  with  hot  paraffin.  Sunday 
evening  it  flew  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  later  it 
won  the  trophy  for  the  mile  flight  in  public- 
Mr.  Curtiss  kept  on  making  occasional  flights 
as  he  found  time,  nearly  always  in  the  evening 
at  sundown,  when  the  winds  are  lightest. 

"  Mr.  Selfridge  thinks  that  June  Bug  could 
make  the  flight  at  Fort  Myer  if  we  were  only 
skilful  enough  at  flying,"  said  Mr.  Curtiss 
to  me.  "But  we  are  going  to  build  another 
aeroplane  with  the  improvements  that  we  have 
learned  in  the  flying  we  have  done.  I  am  still 
only  a  beginner,  but  flying  is  easy  to  learn, 
and  I  know  I  could  pick  it  up  quickly  if  my 
business  left  me  time  enough  to  fly  frequently. 
I  have  learned  not  to  try  to  rise  too  sharply, 
because  I  can  make  the  flights  longer  by  making 
the  ascent  gradual.  I  can  turn  in  two  ways, 
either  by  'sloughing*  around  or  tiUing  up  the 
wings  with  the  balancing  planes.  The  machine 
flies  steadier  just  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
than  it  does  twenty  feet  up,  where  I  usually 
fly.  There  is  one  spot  where  the  June  Bug 
always  wants  to  rise.  Mr.  Herring  watched 
it  and  thought  it  was  pushed  up  by  a  current 
that  flows  down  the  hillside  and  takes  an  up- 
shoot  in  a  little  cup  in  the  ground.  Others 
thought  it  was  caused  by  the  gyroscopic  action 
of  the  propeller.  When  I  fly  across  from  the 
potato  patch  to  the  stubble  field  in  the  valley 
I  can  feel  the  difference  in  the  upward  push 
of  the  air.  Sometimes  when  one  wing  goes 
through  the  shadow  of  a  certain  big  tree  it 
sinks.  But  my  tilting  planes  make  the  machine 
balance  just  as  I  direct  it. 

"I  have  never  had  any  dives.  When  I  want 
to  come  down  I  let  the  machine  swoop  with 
the  power  on,  then  make  it  give  a  little  jump 
as  the  wheels  touch.  This  uses  up  the  momen- 
tum and  the  Bug  does  not  go  far  on  her 
wheels.  I  have  not  flown  in  winds  of  any 
kind  to  speak  of  yet.  Our  speed  has  been 
about  forty  miles  an  hour. 

"  Our  wheel  steering-gear  is  just  what  a  man 
who  runs  an  automobile  would  learn  quickest. 
We  think  that  the  aeroplane  is  going  to  be 
flown  most  by  young  fellows  who  own  auto- 
mobiles, for  sport,  and  have  designed  the 
controls  as  near  like  those  on  a  motor  car  as 
we  could." 

The  new  aeroplane  of  the  Experiment 
Association  will  have  two  propellers,  and  a 
second  flat  guide-plane  that  can  be  tilted  at 
the  back,  as  well  as  in  front    The  fabric  of 
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the  wings  will  be  rubber-silk,  taking  Dr.  A. 
F.  Zahm's  statement  that  these  surfaces  are 
covered  by  a  thin  film  of  air  upon  which  other 
air  slides,  and  that  all  fairly  smooth  surfaces 
offer  the  same  friction  to  the  outside  air. 
Lieutenant  Selfridge  flew  in  the  June  Bug 
late  in  July,  as  did  Dr.  McCurdy. 

MR.  FARMAN  AND  HIS  AEROPLANE 

"I  have  done  some  flying,''  said  Mr.  Henri 
Farman,  the  French  aviator,  when  he  brought 
his  aeroplane  to  New  York  and  began  to  make 
exhibition  flights,  **but  I  do  not  try  to  do  what 
your  inventors  must  do  at  Fort  Myer.  I  never 
fly  in  winds.  Once  I  had  a  spill  in  France  when 
I  attempted  it.  The  dihedral  angle  of  my 
aeroplane  makes  it  balance  automatically, 
and  it  also  tilts  up  in  going  around  a  curve 
because  of  this  angle  and  the  faster  motion  of 
the  outside  of  the  wing. 

"  In  flying  at  Issy  I  had  some  of  the  curious 
experiences  that  Mr.  Curtiss  got  in  flying  across 
different  kinds  of  ground.  There  is  one  spot 
there  that  looks  just  like  the  rest,  but  in  flying 
over  it  sometimes  I  can  feel  the  machine  Hft, 
at  others  sink.  I  guess  there  must  be  something 
different  below  the  surface." 

Mr.  Farman  was  a  professional  automobile 
racer  before  he  started  aviation.  His  machine 
was  built  by  the  Voisin  brothers  in  France, 
and  is  a  beautiful  structure  with  automobile 
finish.  It  has  none  of  the  wing-twisting 
apparatus  or  tilting  planes  that  the  American 
machines  have. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WRIGHTS 

One  morning  in  the  summer  I  pushed 
open  the  front  door  of  a  little  two-story  store 
building  on  West  Third  Street,  in  Dayton, 
O.,  and  came  directly  upon  a  big  structure 
of  white  canvas,  aluminum-painted  wood,  and 
thick  heavy  wires,  part  of  the  aeroplane  of  the 
Messrs.  Wright.  There  had  been  much  said 
to  me  about  the  secrecy  of  the  two  young  men 
in  Dayton;  but  nobody  was  in  sight.  Stepping 
about  noisily  did  not  bring  anybody.  So  I 
went  to  a  side  door  from  which  I  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  go,  and  there  met  Mr.  Orville 
Wright,  who  had  invited  me  by  letter  to  come 
any  evening  after  six  and  talk  about  flying, 
his  time  being  taken  up  with  work  on  the 
Government  flying-machine  during  work  hours. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  called  for  just  a  moment 
to  make  an  engagement.  "All  right,"  he 
replied,  "come  to  my  house  at  seven."    And 


then  he  took  me  first  to  look  at  the  machine  I 
had  seen,  and  afterward,  in  the  little  ofl&ce 
upstairs,  talked  for  three  hours  about  experi- 
ments in  aerodynamics. 

I  had  gone  to  Dayton  with  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Wright  and  his  brother  were  two  skilful 
mechanics  who  had  got  a  little  scientific  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Chanute  and  had  then 
blundered  ahead  to  a  kind  of  success  by  grace 
of  mechanical  expertness  got  in  making  bicycles. 
But  Mr.  Wright  told  me  about  the  painstaking 
and  highly  scientific  experiments  his  brother 
and  he  conducted,  the  results  of  which  first 
astonished  and  then  delighted  Mr.  Chanute, 
who  is  still  their  aeronautical  godfather. 
He  showed  me  some  of  the  apparatus  —  little 
curved  pieces  of  brass  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  which  they  put  into  a  delicate  balance 
in  a  long  tube  through  which  steady  currents 
of  air  are  blown,  changing  angles  and  speeds  of 
air,  noting  everything  down,  and  then  studying 
the  mass  of  figures.  They  perfected  their 
apparatus  till  it  gave  them  identical  results  as 
often  as  they  repeated  an  experiment  (a  thing 
that  pioneer  experimenters  did  not  succeed  in 
doing)  and  learned  so  much  from  comparing 
figures  that  they  can  now  plot  the  shape  of  a 
surface  to  do  something  they  want  and  after 
testing  it  find  it  does  exactly  what  they  designed. 

Many  of  the  European  scientists  who  have 
written  thick  books  about  how  air  acts  have 
reasoned  it  all  out  in  advance  with  equations 
containing  plenty  of  Greek  letters,  assuming 
that  air  acts  just  as  the  fluid  water  does.  The 
unassuming  brothers  in  Dayton  first  found  out 
how  the  air  really  acts  by  experimental  appara- 
tus. They  have  satisfied  themselves  that  air 
behaves  differently  from  water,  having  no 
cohesion.  Their  actual  tests  with  objects  have 
convinced  them  of  some  astonishingly  curious 
things  that  they  give  an  inkling  of  in  confidence, 
but  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  public. 

We  took  another  look  at  the  unfinished 
portion  of  the  flyer  on  the  way  out.  It  blocked 
the  little  storeroom.  The  two  immense  wing- 
planes,  six  feet  fore-and-aft,  were  of  white 
canvas  stretched  on  frames  having  front  ribs 
of  big,  thick  timbers.  They  had  a  decided 
curve,  and  the  rear  edges  were  fluted,  held  in 
shape  by  bent  wires.  A  heavy  engine-base  was 
fastened  to  the  lower  wing  at  the  right,  with  the 
peculiar  radiator  for  cooling  it  attached  to  one 
of  the  uprights  that  held  the  canopy-like  upper 
wing.  The  seat  for  two  persons  which  balances 
the  engine,  just  a  bit  away  from  the  middle  on 
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the  left  side,  had  not  yet  been  placed,  nor  the 
levers  in  front  of  it.  The  thickness  of  the 
aluminized  wood  uprights  holding  the  upper 
plane  was  noticeable.  They  seemed  to  be 
ordinary  pieces  of  board  slightly  rounded  at  the 
comers. 

The  lower  plane  was  set  low  across  skids, 
which  bent  up  at  the  front  like  sleigh  runners 
and  were  strongly  braced  by  other  timbers  and 
thick  wires  to  hold  firm  the  front  guide-plane. 
This  will  have  a  little  vertical  plane  attached. 
The  rudder,  like  a  box-kite  set  edgewise  to  turn 
on  hinges,  was  at  the  rear.  The  sprocket 
wheels  for  the  propellers  were  in  place,  behind. 
The  two  outer  sections  of  the  double-decked 
wings,  which  warp  in  opposite  directions  to 
make  the  machine  tilt  or  come  level  in  Sight, 
were  not  yet  attached.  The  machine  looked 
about  as  airy  as  a  two-horse  truck  with  a  tar- 
paulin over  it,  but  every  shape,  every  measure- 
ment, had  been  figured  out  with  exactness  to 
give  lift  in  the  air,  and  to  speed  through  it  with 
least  resistance.  Many  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  air  that  the  Wright  brothers  discovered  in 
their  experiments  are  evidenced  in  the  flying 
of  this  aeroplane.  Every  oddity  of  shape  has 
some  meaning,  for  the  Messrs.  Wright  know  a 
few  things  that  they  have  not  put  into  their 
patent  applications. 

"We  are  making  this  Government  machine 
as  a  heavy  knockabout,"  said  Mr.  Wright. 
"  We  are  using  pieces  we  have  made  up  in  some 
quantity  and  are  not  trying  to  earn  the  premium 
offered  for  speed.  The  men  who  learn  to  fly 
will  give  it  some  hard  knocks.  But  any  car- 
penter can  repair  it.  We  could  take  off  much 
weight  by  just  planing  down  these  wooden 
strips.  But  we  believe  in  strong,  heavy 
machines  for  ordinary  use.  We  can  build  a 
light  machine  for  great  speed  if  the  occasion 
arises/' 

We  talked  again  at  the  Wright  home  on 
Hawthorne  Street  in  the  evening.  There,  in 
a  charming  home  circle  of  which  the  two 
brother  inventors  are  a  part,  I  saw  the  culture 
that  no  doubt  made  a  good  foundation  for  their 
work.  Their  father,  a  clergyman  prominent  in 
church  administration,  joined  with  interest  in 
our  conversation.  Mr.  Orville  Wright  showed 
as  much  interest  in  a  local  tangle  of  pub- 
lic school  politics,  in  Mr.  Taft's  campaign,  and 
in  the  national  issues,  as  he  did  in  the  progress 
of  aviation.  Then  he  told  me  an  interesting 
story  of  their  dealings  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments, denying  the  stories  about  exorbitant 


demands  made  by  them,  narrated  how  some 
foreign  customs  officers,  with  busy  patriotism, 
took  their  flying  machine  apart  and  made 
complete  measurements,  and  how  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright's  flight  in  France  was  delayed  because 
his  workmen  had  failed  to  ship  a  box  of  little 
bolts,  which  the  French  hardware  shops  cx>uld 
not  come  near  duplicating.  When  we  got  to 
the  description  of  his  flights  he  showed  me  a 
complete  record  in  splendid  photographs  of  their 
trials  with  gliders  and  motor-driven  machines, 
learning  how  to  fly  and  how  to  improve  their 
machine  as  they  progressed.  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  story  as  he  told  it,  but  condensing  the  con- 
versation, much  of  which  was  given  in  reply 
to  questions,  into  a  continuous  interview,  some 
of  which  may  not  be  in  Mr.  Wright's  exact 
words,  but  true  to  what  he  said. 

HOW  THE  WRIGHTS  LEARNED  TO  FLY 

"They  have  called  us  secretive,"  Mr.  Wright 
began  with  a  smile.  "We  have  made  many 
practice  flights  out  at  Simms  and  often  we  had 
people  stop  in  wagons  and  automobiles  to 
watch  us.  Then  we  published  what  we  were 
doing  in  the  aeronautical  journals,  and  nearly 
everything  we  had  was  on  record  at  the  Patent 
Office.  Of  course  there  were  certain  men  we 
did  not  care  to  have  watch  us  too  closely  and 
when  we  suspected  that  experts  were  on  hand 
we  stopped  flying.  It  costs  too  much  to  be 
continually  patenting  things  as  we  try  them  out. 

"  But  we  never  cared  about  the  general  public. 
We  invited  the  local  newspapers  to  watch  ua^ 
asking  only  that  cameras  be  barred.  We  got 
off  for  a  long  time  without  much  notice  because 
the  public  did  not  seem  to  know  the  difference 
between  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes. 
They  were  both  called  airships.  And  with 
Santos  Dumont  staying  up  for  half  an  hour  in 
his  balloon  and  two  young  bicycle  makers  in 
Dayton  only  a  few  minutes,  the  home  news 
did  n't  attract.  And,  even  when  we  went  down 
to  Kitty  Hawk  and  the  newspapers  got  after 
us,  we  did  not  refuse  to  fly  because  the  reporters 
came  to  us.  They  never  came.  They  took 
it  for  granted  and  watched  us  from  trees.  We 
knew  that  they  were  there,  for  we  saw  them. 

"Our  first  work,  with  gliders,  showed  us 
only  the  principles  of  support  and  balancing. 
We  learned  about  shaping  the  planes  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  we  put  the  thick  front  rib 
on  our  wings.  Mr.  Chanute  could  hardly 
believe  when  he  saw  how  it  worked.  We 
learned  something  about  balancing,  and  in 
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rivalry  with  the  buzzards  we  tried  soaring. 
Our  wings  proved  better  than  theirs.  We  could 
soar  on  lighter  upcurrents  on  the  hills  than 
they.  But  we  have  found  since  that  the  power- 
driven  machine  is  entirely  different  from  the 
glider.  We  had  to  unlearn  some  of  the  skill 
we  had  got  in  gliding  after  we  began  to  fly. 
We  have  had  to  unlearn  about  as  much  as  we 
learned.  Gliders  will  not  be  used  in  learning 
to  fly  the  perfected  machines.  But  we  may 
some  time  build  a  glider  with  the  right  curves 
for  soaring  as  a  sport. 

"  Since  we  put  an  engine  on  our  machine  we 
have  been  improving  it,  point  by  point,  as  we 
found  out  how,  in  flying.  When  we  started 
out  we  determined  to  work  for  a  flyer  that  could 
go  out  in  ordinary  winds,  and  one  that  would  be 
hard  to  smash  up.  The  dihedral  angle  gives 
automatic  balance  in  still  air,  but  it  makes  the 
flyer  tip  over  in  winds.  We  think  it  is  danger- 
ous, and  turn  our  wings  down  a  little.  Our 
flyer  is  balanced  in  the  air  by  twisting  or 
warping  the  outer  ends  of  the  planes. 

**  We  learned  how  to  balance  with  these,  but 
we  had  trouble  with  unexpected  dives,  down- 
ward and  sidewise.  The  first  submarines  had 
the  same  trouble.  We  have  flown  and  flown 
till  we  hunted  out  the  reasons  for  these  things 
and  found  out  how  to  modify  the  machine  to 
prevent  them.  Some  were  caused  by  our  not 
knowing  at  first  how  to  use  the  warping  device. 
Little  differences  of  angle  given  to  planes 
cutting  into  the  air  make  great  differences  in 
their  action.  Sometimes  we  got  the  reverse 
of  what  we  expected.  We  learned  to  make  the 
rudder  work  in  unison,  and  avoided  some  of  the 
difficulty.  Then  we  learned  sortie  other  little 
things.  We  think  our  machine  is  now  steady 
and  safe,  but  we  have  other  ideas  that  We  wiU 
keep  on  working  over. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  the  personal 
factor  in  steady  flying,  but  it  seems  that  there 
is  more  in  the  machine.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  my  brother  and  I  have  learned 
every  new  machine,  as  we  changed  it,  with 
equal  quickness.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
two  men  to  be  exactly  alike  in  acquiring  skill; 
it  must  be  the  machine. 

**  The  most  marked  incident  that  I  remember 
showing  the  personal  factor  was  the  accident 
my  brother  had  at  Kitty  Hawk,  when  he 
pushed  his  levers  the  wrong  way  and  fell, 
damaging  the  machine  so  that  we  thought  best 
to  try  no  more  flying  in  the  few  days  we  had. 
He  was  preoccupied  and  used  the  movements 


of  an  old  system  instead  of  new  ones  that  we  had 
just  adopted.  Anybody  who  learns  to  fly  roust 
be  able  to  exercise  reasonably  quick  and  good 
judgment.  But  the  use  of  the  levers  and  the 
feeling  of  one's  way  in  flying  soon  become  a 
habit.  We  think  that  we  mastered  our  flyer 
in  a  shorter  time  than  we  learned  to  ride  the 
bicycle. 

**We  have  had  our.  mishaps  in  perfecting 
the  machine.  Twice  I  had  falls  that  might 
have  been  serious.  Once  the  flyer  dived, 
threw  me  out,  and  then  turned  a  somersault 
over  me.  The  big  front  rib  of  the  upper  plane 
would  have  struck  my  head  or  back  if  it  had 
not  been  broken,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
just  in  the  right  place  to  save  me. 

**  We  have  not  put  wheels  on  our  flyer  because 
there  are  really  few  places  smooth  enough  for 
the  flying-machine  to  get  a  running  start.  We 
think  that  when  these  machines  become  more 
common  they  will  be  launched  by  apparatus. 
On  battleships,  the  practice  may  be  to  turn  the 
vessel  into  the  wind  and  put  on  full  steam 
ahead  so  that  the  flyer  will  lift  without  moving 
forward  on  the  deck.  As  we  start  a  flight  now, 
we  have  a  short  piece  of  single  track  along 
which  the  machine  runs  in  a  little  truck,  the 
propellers  furnishing  the  power.  We  balance 
with  the  wings,  just  as  we  do  in  air.  When  the 
machine  has  enough  speed  its  planes  lift  it 
and  we  fly  off. 

**We  balance  in  air  by  warping  the  wings, 
just  as  a  bird  bends  the  ends  of  its  wings. 
Our  aeroplane  does  not  swerve  from  side  to 
side  to  any  noticeable  degree,  excepting  as  the 
use  of  the  warping  device  in  changing  breezes 
may  make  it  do  so.  You  are  right  about  the 
air  being  like  a  maelstrom,  but  after  one  has 
got  familiar  with  the  levers  there  is  not  so  much 
work  as  to  make  it  tiring.  Since  we  found  out 
how  to  use  the  rudder  in  connection  with  the 
warping  of  the  wings  we  have  much  less  work 
to  do. 

**When  we  turn,  we  either  move  the  rudder, 
which  will  guide  us  around  without  sloughing 
since  we  have  the  vertical  plane  in  front,  or 
we  can  warp  the  wings  and  throw  the  machme 
up  at  an  angle.  We  usually  do  the  latter,  to 
make  the  circle  quicker.  We  can  make  our 
flyer  turn  in  a  circle  proportionate  to  its  size, 
as  compared  with  any  bird's.  Birds  wheel 
in  circles  proportionate  to  their  sizes.  But 
there  is  one  thing  to  remember  about  circling. 
There  is  so  much  more  resistance  offered  to 
the  machine  while  it  is  turning  that  it  loses 
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speed  and  may  sink  if  one  attempts  to  turn  too 
diort.  I  think  that  we  can  now  turn  in  about 
seven  hundred  feet.  By  getting  up  high  and 
cdrcling  in  a  descending  spiral  we  can  turn 
quickly  without  losing  momentum.  But 
aeroplanes  will  never  fly  in  the  streets  of  a  city. 
They  are  too  wide  from  tip  to  tip,  and  they 
cannot  turn  comers. 

"We  believe  in  our  system  of  lever  control. 
We  formerly  used  the  device  that  is  moved  by 
leaning  over  to  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
we  think  we  have  improved  upon  that.  Mov- 
ing levers  is  a  more  natural  motion  than  turning 
a  wheel.  We  use  three  levers.  The  left  hand 
controls  the  front  plane  and  makes  the  machine 
climb  or  point  downward.  The  other  two 
levers  are  usually  worked  together  in  the  right 
hand,  to  warp  the  wings  and  move  the  tail 
rudder.  But  one  may  be  pushed  out  of  the 
way  and  either  used  separately.  Our  engine 
controls  are  within  touch.  One  reason  for 
discarding  the  old  method  of  twisting  the  planes 
was  that  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  lean. 
When  a  flying  machine  circles  and  tilts  up, 
everything  aboard  keeps  its  steady  position 
if  the  turn  is  properly  made.  A  bottle  ought 
to  keep  on  its  bottom  and  not  tip  over.  The 
man  at  the  levers  should  not  lean,  except  as  the 
machine  leans. 

"  When  a  flyer  goes  with  the  wind  it  adds  the 
wind's  speed  to  its  own.  When  it  flics  against 
the  wind  its  progress  over  the  ground  is  equal 
to  the  diff ci  ence  between  them.  The  aeroplane 
can  be  made  to  hover  for  a  few  moments  over 
one  spot  when  its  speed  is  just  equal  to  the 
wind's.  I  have  even  seen  birds  going  back- 
ward, flying  as  hard  as  they  could.  But 
going  backward  in  a  flying-machine  is  uncom- 
fortable because  of  the  dangerous  jx)ssibilities 
of  landing  backward. 

"Flying  across  a  wind  the  machine  goes 
obliquely,  as  seen  from  the  ground.  I  remem- 
ber taking  a  friend  on  a  trial  flight  during  which 
we  had  to  cross  the  wind.  He  looked  down  and 
saw  the  ground  sliding  sidewise  under  him  and 
got  so  nervous  over  it  that  he  jumped  up  and 
clung  to  the  uprights  of  the  flyer.  But  a 
flying-machine  acts  just  as  a  bird  does  in  this 
regard.  It  points  along  the  resultant  between 
the  wind's  speed  and  its  own  The  air  comes 
direct  into  one's  face,  excepting  for  momentary 
gusts  and  on  quick  turns.  It  always  flows 
directly  back  along  a  bird's  body,  from  beak 
to  tail.  I  have  seen  birds  fly  nearly  sidewise 
across  winds,  pointing  with  one  wing  in  the 


way  they  were  going.  All  airships  must  fly 
obliquely  in  the  same  way.  There  axe  no 
breezes  coming  over  the  rail  as  in  boats. 

"  When  we  want  to  make  the  flyer  climb  into 
the  air  we  guide  it  up  at  a  gentle  incline.  It 
takes  much  more  power  to  lift  than  to  fly  level. 
Making  it  climb  too  steep  a  hill  uses  up  all  the 
momentum  it  has  got  and  the  motor  cannot  pvc 
enough  power  to  keep  up  speed.  The  flying 
machine  sinks.  Sometimes  it  can  swoop  and 
regain  its  momentum  after  just  grazing  the 
earth.  We  find  that  the  best  way  to  alight,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  to  shut  off  the  power  and  let 
the  flyer  glide  to  earth.  We  do  not  fed  the 
shock  of  stopping,  nor  when  the  runners  touch 
the  ground.  Sometimes  we  throw  up  the  front 
plane  as  a  brake.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
best  to  alight  with  propellers  going,  but  ours 
come  so  near  the  ground  that  a  blade  of  one 
might  be  broken  oS  by  something  projecting  a 
little  way." 

Mr.  Wright  illustrated  much  that  he  said 
with  his  photographs.  Those  of  late  flights 
were  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  ^  One  showed 
the  big  mechanical  bird  just  grazing  the  ground 
with  one  wing-end,  as  a  gull  skims  the  water. 
Others,  taken  from  above,  pictured  it  with 
wings  atwist,  giving  it  an  appearance  of  life 
and  of  swift  motion  that  artists  will  hereafter 
seize  upon. 

Right  here  belongs  the  telling  of  one  incident 
of  flight  given  by  Mr.  Wright.  He  was  flying 
with  one  of  the  earlier  machines  when  it  took 
a  sudden  dart  for  a  thorn  tree.  To  save  himself 
he  gave  the  wings  their  ultimate  twist  and 
wheeled  downward,  expecting  to  land.  A 
wing-end  just  grazed  the  tree,  and  brought 
away  with  it  a  branch  with  thorns  that  had  stuck 
in  the  canvas.  "Before  we  reached  ground," 
said  Mr.  Wright,  "  I  found  that  we  could  dear 
it.  So  we  rose  after  the  swoop  and  flew  back 
home  with  the  branch  still  hanging  at  the  end 
of  the  plane." 

The  Messrs.  Wright  are  now  planning 
experiments  with  a  device  for  balancing  the 
flyer  automatically  in  gusts. 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  HERRING 

The  mystery  of  the  little  group  of  aeroplane 
inventors  who  have  had  more  or  less  success, 
and  of  the  aeronauts  who  have  been  watching 
the  making  of  the  flying-machine,  has  been 
Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  whose  little  workshop  in 
the  top  of  a  tall  Broadway  building ^was  going 
day  and  night  during  the  summer,   getting 
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RING  ni:AR  OF  ruK  ^'ji'Ni:  bhv 

the  rudder;  be  jiusbes  it>  with  the  shaft,  ftirward  lo  point  lis  fmnt  guide - 
he  a<frDplatie  upward;  with  his  shoulders  held  in  the  semicircle  of  tubing 
V  balance  in  air  by  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other 
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\lexander  Gmham   BelKs   tctrahedml   kites,  the  screws  of  the  WlVl^^'Km 
a.  **  flpp-winjjf  *'  flying  machine  hang  aboin  the  syiadnus,  \^\\ootv  \vci^2tsfc 


I*hHiognith  by  The  Pleloria]  N«*«  Co.,  N*  V% 
FiTTmG  THB  UP-AN^D  DmvN   STEERING    PLANES   OF 
THE  UMTETJ  STATt:S  WAR  UALLDON 

ready  the  aeroplane  that  he  contracted  lo 
deliver  and  fly  at  Fort  Myer*  That  Mr. 
Herring,  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr, 
Octave  Chaniitcand  Professor  Langley,  and  for 


a  short  time  with  the  brothers  Wright,  knows 
much  of  the  craft  was  plain  to  aJi  who  talked 
with  him.  His  conversation  gave  hints  of 
long  flights  in  the  Utile,  delicately  constructed 
thing  with  silk  wings  that  his  friends  had  him 
tell  them  about,  piecemeal.  Its  two  little 
engines,  said  to  have  been  tumixl  out  on 
|)rccision  lathes  useil  by  clock  makers,  and 
giving  the  utmost  ijossible  ]>ower  for  cvcr^' 
ounce  of  weight,  were  the  talk  of  the  Aero  Club. 

It  was  said  that  Mr*  Herring  had  managed 
to  escape  observation  in  twenty-mile  llights 
by  shipping  his  portable  flyer  in  a  big  trunk 
to  ignorant  fishermen  at  out  of  the  way  spots 
along  the  sea  coast.  He  told  me  so  many  things 
about  flying  tliat  have  paralleled  the  experience 
of  others  that  it  was  plain  that  he  had  been  up 
on  wings. 

But  he  allowed  nobody  to  see  his  machine, 
nor  would  he  describe  it  exactly.  Just  before 
he  was  lo  deliver  the  aeroplane  lo  the  Army, 
one  of  his  engines  broke  down  in  a  test  and  it 
was  a  guess  whether  he  could  fill  his  contract. 
Experts  in  aeronautics  declared  that  Mr* 
Herring  could  certainly  do  his  part  if  time  were 
given  him,  but  so  little  was  known  that  nolx>dy 
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Note  the  impressive  iizc  al  the  ainshlp^  ihf  yathr -lines  uf  ihe  underbody,  anrl  thu  shipshapeness  of   the  car 

would  hazard  more  than  the  statement  that  if 
Mr,  Herring  did  rtv\  with  his  gauzy  wings  and 
his  automatic  balancing  mechanism,  his 
aeroplane  and  its  llight  would  be  the  wonder 
of  the  year, 

AEROPLANES  TO  ORDKR 

There  are  signs  enough  that  the  di(Tercnt 

£^rou|>s  of  aeroplane  inventors  arc  getting  ready 
to  build  them  (or  sale,  and  already  there  is 
rivalry  and  some  little  evidence  of  personal 
feuhng  among  them.  The  courts  will  probably 
be  called  ujjon  to  settle  many-sided  patent 
litigation*  Next  summer  anybody  may  have 
an  aeroplane  who  can  spend  from  82,500  to 
§5,000  for  one,  and  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  heavy^  Wright  machine,  with  its  levers, 
the  lighter  Hammond  sport  pro*luct,  whose 
wheel  gear  is  more  familiar  to  automobilists, 
and  the  much  ^smaller  Herring  machine  may 
1x5  the  subject  of  animatitl  conversation  on 
country  club  piazzas,  between  the  more 
adventurous  young  fellows  who  have  room  on 
their  estates  to  fly  and  are  trying  the  tlyers  for  ihMfo,^ph%Ti.rH.t..rui  n>..o.,n.v: 

sport.  THE  NOSE  Ol-    rJIi^  UNI  rEtJ  SrAl  ES  WAR  IJALLQUN 
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Mr.  Orville  Wright  announced  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  that  the  shop  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
is  busy  making  the  parts  of  a  considerable 
number  of  aeroplanes  which  they  have  already 
contracted  to  deliver.  A  French  firm  of 
manufacturers  has  been  making  gas  engines 
after  the  Wright  designs  for  nearly  a  year, 
presumably  to  equip  aeroplanes  to  be  delivered 
to  European  buyers.  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
has  advertised  to  build  aeroplanes  that  will 
fly  a  mile.  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring  has  told  his 
friends  that  he  can  begin  the  manufacture 
of  highly-finished  flying  machines  at  once, 
machines  with  beautiful  celluloid-silk  wings 
that  can  be  rolled  up  for  packing  in  a  trunk, 
and  with  the  little  steel  parts  all  turned  out  to 
be  interchangeable.  When  his  engine  broke 
down  and  he  was  allowed  an  extra  month  by 
the  War  Department  in  which  to  deliver  his 
war  aeroplane,  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  Mr.  Curtiss  about  merging 
the  interests  of  his  Broadway  establishment 
and  the  Hammondsport  shops,  and  there  was 
even  talk  about  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt 
joining  issues,  too.  This  shows  that  the  mod- 
ern business  idea  of  combination  has  already 
shown  itself  in  the  flying  machine  world. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  been  predicted  that  all 
the  aeroplane  inventors  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  combine.  There  are  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this.  And  it  is  not  pub- 
licly known  what  financial  interests  are 
behind  the  enterprise  of  the  brothers  Wright. 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH  BEGINNERS 

Elaborate  plans  are  already  made  for  teach- 
ing beginners  how  to  fly.  Mr.  Herring  has 
designed  a  captive  aeroplane,  a  machine  that 
must  be  handled  just  as  an  aeroplane  in  free 
flight  is  managed  in  order  to  make  it  rise  and 
balance.  He  has  stated  confidently  that  any 
reasonably  skilful  man  or  woman  may  easily 
learn  how  to  fly  straight  ahead  in  quiet  air  in 
a  few  hours  in  this  apparatus.  The  beginner 
will  acquire  "good  form''  in  this  elementary 
practice.  Later  he  will  learn  to  circle,  and 
gradually  will  gain  expertness  till  he  can 
attempt  moderate  breezes  and  flights  over 
trees. 

Mr.  Orville  Wright  expects  to  teach  those 
who  buy  his  aeroplanes  by  having  an  instructor 
take  them  out  on  a  heavy,  slow  machine  at 
first  —  the  two-passenger  aeroplane  being  the 
regular  one  sold  and  used  in  practice.  After 
trial  spins  in  which  the  beginner  will  learn  by 


observing,  the  instructor  will  attach  duplicate 
levers.  The  new  aviator  will  be  taught  full 
control  little  by  little.  Nearly  the  same 
system  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Curtiss,  but 
the  Hammondsport  inventor  will  put  the 
beginner  on  a  machine  alone  and  have  him 
make  short  "jumps ''  till  he  can  steady  him- 
self in  flight.  The  Hammondsport  machines 
will  probably  be  equipped  with  detachable 
tails,  that  will  give  stability  in  the  "fledging" 
period  and  can  be  removed  when  the  aviator 
becomes  expert  and  desires  to  make  speed. 

Dirigible  balloons  too,  or  "  motor  balloons," 
as  they  are  coming  to  be  called,  may  be  had 
by  any  enthusiast  with  money  to  buy.  Captain 
T.  S.  Baldwin,  who  built  the  war-balloon  tested 
at  Fort  Myer,  is  getting  ready  to  build  more 
for  general  sale.  A  fully  equipped  craft  built 
for  two,  with  a  good  engine,  double  silk  and 
rubber  aerostat,  ballonet,  and  a  comfortable 
wicker  car,  can  be  had  for  $7,000.  At  the 
Government  test  the  Baldwin  balloon  "  failed'* 
in  its  first  speed  test.  The  engine  stopped 
because  an  electric  wire  had  shaken  loose. 
The  watchers  at  Fort  Myer  saw  it  circle  in  air 
over  the  Virginia  woods  two  miles  away. 
Down  dropped  the  anchor  and  the  wriggling 
cable.  Then  the  war  craft  sank  on  even  keel 
till  it  was  hidden  by  tree  tops.  Cavalrymen 
set  off  at  a  gallop  and  hundreds  of  sightseers 
followed,  expecting  to  see  the  wreck  of  the 
balloon.  They  found  that  the  aeronaut  had 
guided  it  into  the  com  patch  of  a  Negro's 
little  homestead,  just  big  enough  to  hold  it. 
They  hardly  reached  the  spot  before  the 
balloon  was  up  and  away  again.  The 
"failure"  had  been  the  most  beautiful  bit  of 
balloon  management  ever  seen. 

And  when,  on  the  two-hour  endurance  test, 
the  silver-gray  airship  sailed  forth  and  back, 
forth  and  back,  sometimes  carried  off  its  course 
by  the  wind,  but  always  coming  back  true, 
continually  on  even  keel,  without  a  pitch,  till 
finally,  in  the  dark  of  a  moonless  night  it  was 
brought  down  in  the  parade  giound  at  Fort 
Myer  and  carefully  led  into  its  tent.  Captain 
Baldwin  reversed  his  former  opinion  of  motor- 
ballooning. 

"  There  was  some  work,"  he  said,  "  but  it 
would  have  been  pleasure  if  there  had  not  been 
so  much  at  stake.  With  a  man  to  help,  to 
watch  the  engine  and  share  control,  the  skipper 
has  time  to  enjoy  things.  With  a  two-man 
dirigible  motor  ballooning  is  the  king  of 
sports." 
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MINNESOTA  is  now  fifty  years  old. 
The  half -century  that  has  just  turned 
has  been  significant  of  what  sturdy, 
honest,  well-disposed  folk  of  humble  beginnings 
make  of  a  commonwealth  when  they  are 
spurred  on  by  the  stimulus  of  American  ideals; 
and  just  as  significant  of  what  those  ideals 
make  of  the  folk  who  appreciate  them.  To 
know  what  has  been  wrought  in  Minnesota 
it  is  necessary  to  see  the  life  of  a  pioneer  of 
1858  —  the  simple  roughness  of  life  on  the 
fringe  of  civilization,  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  —  and  then  see  the  wholesome  culture 
of  Minnesota's  thrifty  people  to-day. 

When  the  commonwealth  came  into  the 
union  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railway  nor  a  telegraph  line  in  the  state. 
The  life  of  the  pioneer  was  a  problem  of 
wresting  what  he  must  have  from  the  soil 
and  the  forest  and  the  waters  by  sheer  muscu- 
lar toil.  Game,  fish,  and  wild  fruits  eked  out 
the  scanty  fare  in  the  scattered  log-cabins. 
The  wilderness  had  barely  been  touched. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Minnesota  a  string  of  little  villages  had  sprung 
up.  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  were  busy  young 
markets  for  Indian  trading  and  lumber. 
What  is  now  the  most  productive  wheat- 
growing  region  of  the  world  was  uninhabited 
except  for  a  little  settlement  at  Pembina. 
Of  the  five  great  industries  in  which  Minne- 
sota has  gained  leadership  —  lumbering, 
wheat-growing,  flour-making,  dairying,  and 
iron-ore  production  —  its  people  upon  the 
assumption  of  statehood  had  made  a  start 
in  but  one,  lumbering,  and  that  the  most 
transitory.  Settlers  had  only  just  begun  to 
pour  into  the  new  land.  The  panic  of  1857 
had  laid  its  blight  upon  the  frontier.  Real 
money  was  scarce. 

The  Civil  War  came,  and  the  new  state  did 


its  duty  to  the  nation.  When  Presidait 
Lincoln  called  for  volunteers,  Governor  Ram- 
sey offered  a  thousand  men  and  the  gidlant 
First  Minnesota  afterward  rivaled  at  Gettys- 
burg the  Light  Brigade.  Before  the  War 
was  over,  Minnesota  sent  to  the  front  a  tenth  of 
its  entire  population  —  a  larger  proportkHi 
than  was  sent  by  any  other  state  of  the  North. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  Indian  outbreak  at  home 
called  for  some  volunteers  and  more  hexcic 
sacrifices.  It  was  in  1862,  while  the  militazy 
posts  were  all  but  stripped  of  garrisons  and 
most  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  gone,  that 
the  murderous  Sioux  broke  out.  There  was 
no  breath  of  warning.  More  than  eight 
hundred  settlers  suffered  death  in  awful  forms 
before  citizen  soldiery  could  be  organized  and 
sent  to  their  rescue.  The  Sioux  nation  was 
banished  utterly  from  Minnesota. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  IMMIGRANT 

When  peace  returned  the  new  state  grew 
apace.  Settlers  flocked  to  it  from  every  part 
of  the  union,  especially  from  Maine  and  the 
adjoining  New  England  states.  There  wa^ 
a  considerable  French  element  in  the  early 
population.  The  Germans,  who  had  colon- 
ized extensively  in  Wisconsin,  soon  bqgan  to 
come  in,  to  found  communities,  and  to  take 
up  whole  regions  of  rich  land. 

But  the  immigrant  that  sought  out  Minne- 
sota in  the  early  days  in  greatest  numbers,  and 
so  became  the  most  important  foreign  dement, 
was  the  Scandinavian.  From  Sweden  and 
Norway  the  stream  of  immigration  has  since 
that  day  continued  to  flow.  Denmark  has 
furnished  a  small  contribution,  and  so  has 
Iceland.  Of  late  years,  too,  the  Finlandcn 
have  come  to  the  iron-range  country  In  lane 
numbers.  But  the  sturdy  Swede  and  thf 
energetic  Norwegian  have  literally  conie  Id 
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and  possessed  the  land.  To-day  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Minnesota 
is  of  foreign  parentage,  and  by  far  the  largest 
of  that  fraction  is  Scandinavian,  with  the 
Germans  standing  next. 

The  causes  that  have  led  so  many  Scandi- 
navians to  forsake  their  native  land  are  not 
altogether  clear.  Overpopulation,  irksome 
social  and  political  conditions,  and  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  are  among  them. 
But  undoubtedly  the  motives  operating  in 
the  last  century  were  identical  with  those 
that  sent  out  their  forbears,  the  vikings  —  the 
desire  to  ameliorate  their  condition  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure  that  is  bred  in  the  North- 
man's bones.  The  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants were  exactly  the  sort  needed  for  carry- 
ing the  development  of  Minnesota  forward 
at  a  rapid  pace.  They  found  a  bracing, 
invigorating  climate,  like  that  of  their  native 
land;  they  found  fertile  lands  of  boundless 
area,  to  be  had  without  price  other  than  that 
which  patient  toil  could  pay;  they  found  a 
people  to  whom  ethnically  they  were  more 
nearly  related  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  whose  language  touched 
their  own  at  so  many  points  that  it  was  easily 
acquired;  they  found  political  institutions 
bearing  a  close  family  resemblance  to  their 
own  and  entirely  to  their  liking.  In  short, 
Minnesota  suited  the  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants as  well  as  they  suited  Minnesota. 

THE   MIGRATION  OF   WHOLE   COMMUNITIES 

True  to  their  racial  instinct,  they  turned  to 
land-ownership  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  took  up  farms  so  generally  that  whole 
townships  and  counties  were  settled  by  men 
who  had  been  neighbors  across  the  ocean. 
One  may  to-day  travel  for  miles  through  some 
parts  of  Minnesota  without  leaving  Scandi- 
navian territory.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in 
America  live  in  the  cities.  The  census  reports 
show  that  one  in  every  four  Scandinavians 
is  a  farmer,  while  only  one  in  six  Americans, 
one  in  seven  Germans,  and  one  in  twelve 
Irishmen  engage  in  agriculture.  The  Scandi- 
navian influx  was  thus  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  winning  of  the  wilderness  in  the  Northwest. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  material  wealth  that 
Ole  and  Knute  and  Gustaf  and  Nels  and  their 
progeny  brought  blessings  to  the  new  state. 
They  enriched  and  strengthened  its  citizen- 
ship with  their  native  energy,  their  love  of 


freedom,  their  habits  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  frugality.  They  became  Americans  with 
remarkable  facility.  They  planted  schools 
and  colleges  and  churches  everywhere,  for  the 
Scandinavian  nations  have  practically  no 
illiterates  among  them.  They  took  their 
part  in  the  able,  honest  administration  of 
local  affairs,  and  they  helped  make  wise  laws 
for  the  commonwealth  in  legislative  halls. 
They  shed  their  blood  freely  and  loyally  for 
their  adopted  country,  as  was  shown  in  many 
individual  instances,  but  most  strikingly  in 
the  Civil  War  record  of  that  purely  Scandi- 
navian regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Wisconsin. 

The  assimilability  of  the  Scandinavian  is 
to  America  his  most  valuable  quality. 

THE  THIRD  GENERATION 

The  third  generation  of  American  Scandi- 
navians, now  just  coming  into  its  heritage, 
exhibits  the  fine  florescence  that  has  resulted 
from  transplanting  a  sturdy  race  into  a  land 
of  opportunity.  Some  of  the  contrasts  between 
the  rising  generation  and  that  old  generation 
to  which  it  owes  so  much,  are  not  merely 
striking  —  they  are  the  outward  evidence  of 
the  most  significant  and  important  element 
in  American  development.  Take  a  con- 
crete illustration: 

The  scene  is  a  busy  railway  station  of 
Minneapolis.  It  is  June  —  the  month  of 
commencements  and  youth.  There  is  a  family 
group  about  to  set  forth  for  home.  The  centre 
of  it  is  a  singularly  attractive  girl,  whose 
blond  beauty  betrays  her  northern  origin, 
and  whose  academic  gown  and  cap  show 
that  she  was  to-day  graduated  at  the  state 
university.  Her  flaxen  hair  and  her  tall  and 
slender  figure  are  racial  characteristics.  But 
she  has  besides  a  thousand  and  one  marks 
of  the  hearty,  healthy,  happy  American  girl. 
These  could  never  have  been  hers  had  her 
grandparents  stayed  in  Sweden  and  lived 
the  dull  life  that  had  been  lived  by  their 
peasant  forbears  for  a  thousand  years. 

One  of  those  grandparents  is  now  in  the 
family  group  —  the  old  grandmother,  her 
costume  betraying  her  peasant  origin.  That 
old  grandmother  came  to  Minnesota  fifty 
years  and  more  ago.  It  was  her  labor,  her 
endurance,  her  sturdy  grasp  of  opportunity, 
along  with  her  husband,  now  dead,  that  made 
this  happy  day  possible  for  the  grand- 
daughter. Can  you  imagine  the  poor,  one- 
room   shack   where   $he   and   her   husband 
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started  their  new  life  in  Minnesota,  where 
they  conquered  the  wilderness  and  won 
fertile  acres  as  their  booty,  where  years  of 
toil  brought  their  happiness  and  opportunity 
for  the  children? 

One  of  those  sons  and  his  Swedish  wife 
now  form  members  of  this  typical  family  group, 
come  to  Minneapolis  to  take  their  daughter 
home  in  triumph.  He  is  a  country  banker, 
steady,  prosperous,  and  unpretentious.  His 
clothing  and  his  wife's  are  of  good  material, 
but  of  country  cut.  There  is  none  of  the 
urban  poUsh  on  the  surface  of  his  sturdy 
solidity.  He  is  of  the  second  generation, 
quite  American  except  in  his  featiures.  At 
home  he  is  the  principal  citizen  of  the  town; 
perhaps  he  drives  his  automobile;  he  is 
chairman  of  the  county  political  committee; 
he  goes  to  represent  his  fellow  citiziens  in  state 
conventions;  he  has  served  in  the  legislatiure, 
and  knows  how  to  speak  soberly  and  sensibly 
but  with  a  sort  of  homely  eloquence  that  goes 
straight  to  the  mark.  But  in  business  and 
politics,  in  church  and  society,  he  betrays 
just  a  touch  of  that  roughness,  that  almost 
crudeness,  of  the  man  who  passed  his  youth 
in  a  pioneering  community,  and  who  cannot 
acquire  the  delicacy  that  culture  has  given 
his  daughter.  Sprung  from  the  soil  he  cannot 
altogether  escape  the  signs  of  his  origin. 
Nor  does  he  aspire  to  do  so.  But  pride  of 
achievement  brings  its  own  content. 

WHAT    AMERICA    DID  FOR  THEM 

Many  such  instances  might  be  cited, 
wherein  the  changes  in  men  and  fortunes 
and  in  a  whole  people  that  Minnesota  has 
made  would  be  illustrated.  This  is  what 
Minnesota  stands  for  along  with  many  other 
of  our  states  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  what  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  that  girl,  growing  up  as  a  peasant 
maiden  in  Jemtland  or  Norrbotten.  The 
difference  between  her  cousin,  let  us  say, 
who  leads  a  pastoral  life  caring  for  cows  in 
the  fatherland,  and  this  young  American, 
with  the  widening  vista  of  life  that  opens 
before  her,  measures  exactly  what  the 
American  West  has  done  for  its  Scandinavian 
sons  and  daughters. 

A  rude  shelter,  with  its  mantle  of  snow 
and  its  cheerless  environment  of  bare  trees 
was  the  first  home  of  Johannes  Hult,  Swedish 
immigrant  of  West  Union,  Carver  County, 
where  he  and  hi$  wife  began  their  New  World 


battte.  Here  tfaqr  reared  about  tbem  a  hugi^ 
family,  now  widdy  scattered.  One  of  thenit 
anglicizing  his  name  to  Andrew  Holt,  wcut 
to  the  dty  after  gaining  his  education,  beaune 
an  honored  member  of  the  bar,  and  now  dis- 
penses justice  from  the  bench  of  the  Hennepin 
Coimty  district  bench.  In  thdr  Americui 
home  is  an  interesting  group  of  American 
children. 

To  that  same  West  Union  —  a  famous  centre 
of  Swedish  immigration  —  came  in  the  euif 
days,  from  Ostergothland,  the  Wahlstromi^ 
peasants,  rugged  and  frank,  eager  to  heffa 
the  new  life.  Among  the  childGren  was  an 
eight-year  old  lad  who  needed  only  the  sun- 
shine of  American  opportimity  to  bring  him 
out.  He  became  a  leading  educator  among 
his  people.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  at  the  head  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
in  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Now  he  is  superinr 
tendent  of  perhaps  the  best  equipped  hospital 
in  Chicago.  Already  the  oldest  among  his 
half  dozen  children  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. A  son,  after  winning  a  fellowship 
in  Armour  Institute  and  perfecting  his  tech- 
nical education,  has  become  superintendent 
in  an  important  department  of  one  of  the 
great  electrical  appliance  manufactiuing  com- 
panies. The  oldest  daughter,  a  conser- 
vatory graduate,  has  won  high  place  among 
the  musicians  of  her  city. 

These  are  but  examples  of  many  family 
histories  that  might  be  written  in  Minnesota, 
as  in  other  states  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
winning  of  the  West  has  brought  its  rewards 
to  the  winners,  and  to  their  children's  children. 
This  is  the  most  important  fact  underlying  the 
history  of  the  last  half-century  in  the  West. 
It  is  the  achievement  of  the  past  that  forms 
the  inspiration  of  the  futiure. 

THE   SCANDINAVIAN   IN   POLmCS 

It  was  but  natural,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  their  newfound  citizenship  die 
newcomers  should  have  been  rather  r1ft»iy|ffl|| 
in  politics  and  religion,  nor  have  they  entirely 
eradicated  that  tendency  yet.  But  an  appeal 
to  nationality  among  them  is  becoming  less 
and  less  efficacious.  The  second  and  third 
generations  are  as  thoroughly  American  in 
language,  manners,  sympathies,  and  ideals 
as  any  element  in  oiu:  population. 
Fatherland  is  to  them  a  remote  ud 
mythical  country,  lost  in  a  far-away 
of  romance. 
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From  the  first,  most  of  the  men  of  Scandi- 
navian descent  in  Minnesota  have  been  Repub- 
licans. This  was  but  natural,  since  the 
early  comers  were  inclined  by  their  love  of 
freedom  to  that  party  which  championed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  since  the  later 
comers  inevitably  gravitated  to  the  party  in 
which  they  found  their  predecessors  and 
which  was  in  power.  The  Scandinavians 
have  a  natural  taste  for  politics.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Norwegians,  the 
advanced  development  and  democracy  of 
whose  institutions  at  home  have  given  them 
a  facility  in  pubhc  affairs  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  Irishmen,  though  in  a  different  form. 
It  is  this  bent  of  the  Norwegians  that  has 
enabled  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  position, 
and  to  send  one  of  their  nationality  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  a  number  to  the 
lower  house.  The  clannishness  which  long 
assured  their  almost  solid  vote  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  same  time  permitted  their 
leaders  to  come  very  near  ruling  its  poUcies 
and  its  destinies  in  Minnesota.  But  the 
general  unsettling  of  political  affiliations  about 
1886  broke  up  the  Scandinavian  solidarity 
to  some  extent,  and,  though  still  largely 
Republican  in  sentiment,  especially  on 
national  issues,  they  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  independence  of  thought  and 
action. 

Minnesota  has,  in  fact,  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  immigrants. 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Canadians, 
Englishmen,  Irishmen  —  all  these  are  assimi- 
lated with  great  readiness  to  the  American 
type.  The  hordes  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
who  are  of  an  alien  breed,  have  not  sought 
out  Minnesota.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
although  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation were  born  of  foreign  parents,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  "American"  of  states,  and  there 
is  no  state  in  the  Union  whose  population 
averages  higher  in  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and    creative    energy. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  were  early  tempted 
to  repudiate  a  heavy  issue  of  railroad  bonds 
that  had  yielded  no  real  public  advantage. 
They  chose  the  path  of  honor.  No  state 
has  been  freer  from  boss  domination  than 
Minnesota.  There  have  been  local  bosses  in 
the  cities,  and  smooth-running  state  machines 
of  rather  temporary  power,  but  no  boss  ever 
mapped  out  the  work  of  a  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture or  guided  the  decisions  of  a  governor. 


In  ballot  reform,  in  corporation  control,  in 
all  law-making  and  law-enforcing  advances 
of  the  political  Hfe  of  the  day  Minnesota  has 
marched   with   the  leaders. 

Minnesota  has  a  permanent  school  fund  that 
now  amounts  to  $19,000,000  and  in  another 
fifty  years  will  reach  $100,000,000.  The 
Government  endowed  the  state  on  its  admission 
with  two  square  miles  of  public  land  in  every 
township  for  school  purposes.  At  the  begin- 
ning, constitutional  provisions  were  devised 
to  make  these  lands  yield  a  permanent  income 
for  the  schools.  Iron  ore  on  numerous  school 
sections  has  sent  a  steady  stream  of  royalties 
into  the  fund.  There  are  still  two  million 
acres  that  may  not  legally  be  sold  till  they 
bring  $5  an  acre.  Not  a  penny  of  the  principal 
can  be  touched.  The  income,  always  grow- 
ing, goes  to  build  a  school  system  which,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  is  carefully  related. 

MINNESOTA'S    INDUSTRIAL  ROMANCES 

The  story  of  the  states'  industries  reads 
like  a  romance.  Lumbering  was  the  first 
to  develop.  The  annual  cut  is  now  dwindling 
and  the  romance  is  becoming  a  tragedy.  As 
this  industry  wanes,  wood-working  and  others 
spring  up  to  take  its  place.  It  still  brings 
$40,000,000  a  year.  When  it  ends,  Minnesota 
will  not  miss  the  industry,  but  it  will  miss  the 
trees.  The  growing  of  wheat  and  making  of 
flour  have  leaped  upward  with  the  discovery  of 
the  high  food  value  of  the  hard  spring  wheat 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  roller  processes.  In 
1901,  80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  pro- 
duced, worth  nearly  $50,000,000.  The  average 
production  for  ten  years  has  been  69,300,000 
bushels,  worth  $45,500,000.  But  the  Minne- 
sota mills  grind  more  wheat  than  the  Minnesota 
farms  yield.  In  1907  its  324  mills  used 
103,000,000  bushels  and  turned  out  flour 
worth  $66,600,000.  Then  there  is  the  barley, 
the  oats,  the  rye  and  com,  potatoes,  sugar- 
beets,  and  livestock.  Minnesota  dairies  pro- 
duce 90,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  valued 
at  $25,000,000.  The  farmers*  cooperative 
creameries  are  a  part  of  this  story. 

The  iron-ore  deposits  of  the  Vermillion  Range 
were  discovered  in  1884,  those  of  the  Mesabi, 
in  1891.  Since  their  discoveries  the  total  yield 
for  Minnesota  mines  has  been  190,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  $600,000,000.  To-day  Minne- 
sota produces  half  the  iron  ore  of  the  United 
States  and  nearly  a  quarter  that  of  the  entire 
world.    If  one  take  the  products  of  farm  and 
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forest,  mill  and  mine  for  the  year  1905,  they 
are  found  to  be  worth  more  than  $294  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state. 

SOME   TASKS  OF  THE  NEXT   FIFTY  YEARS 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  progress, 
of  the  next  half-century  can  equal  that  of  the 
last  one,  and  yet  the  diversification  of  agri- 
culture proceeds  apace.  Marvels  are  even 
now  being  wrought  by  intensification  and  by 
the  scientific  methods  and  improvements 
introduced  by  the  state's  experimental  stations. 
Iron-mining  is  on  the  brink  of  a  development 
almost  revolutionary,  since  at  last  steel-making 
is  to  take  root  on  Minnesota  soil  close  to  the 
mines  and  is  to  furnish  the  Northwest  with 
steel  and  iron.  Manufacturing,  which  was 
once  principally  the  sawing  of  lumber  and 
the  grinding  of  wheat,  is  showing  rapid  diversi- 
fication. This  will  be  still  further  broadened 
under  the  stimulus  of  cheap  hydro-electric 
power,  with  which  the  streams  of  the  state 
potentially  aboimd. 

These  are  the  material  developments  which 
it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell.  Two  gifts 
of  the  future,  however,  must  come  from  the 
bountiful  hand  of  the  National  Government 
—  two  gifts  in  which  the  whole  Mississippi 
basin  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country,  will 
share.  But  they  will  come  in  response  to 
the  enlightened  demands  of  the  people,  after 
an  earnest  campaign  of  public  education. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  waterways.  When  the  Mississippi 
is  transformed  into  an  arm  of  the  sea;  when 
it  is  connected  with  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  seaboard  will 
meet  in  Minnesota.  Then  the  whole  Middle 
West  will  feel  that  vivifying  influence  on  all 
its  human  activities  which  has  transformed 
Germany  from  a  country  of  farms  into  a 
country  of  factories.  Germany  has  spent 
milUons  carrying  the  seaboard  inland;  to-day 
it  threatens  British  industrial  supremacy  in 
Europe  and  British  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  world's  markets.  The  river  asset  is 
the  greatest  undeveloped  asset  in  the  possession 
of  the  American  people. 

AN   ARTIFICIAL    BARRIER  TO   SUCCESS 

The  second  great  gift  which  Minnesota 
must  and  will  have  from  the  Government  at 
Washington  is  the  utter  overthrow  of  that 
artificial  barrier  which  now  shuts  its  cities 
off  from  their  natural  and   proper  field  of 


activity  —  the  Canadian  Northwest.  By  all 
the  laws  of  trade  and  transportation^  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  should  be  the 
ports  and  the  markets  of  all  that  vast  and 
fertile  territory.  American  enterprise,  Ameri- 
can energy,  American  brains  are  opening 
up  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Our  young 
farmers  are  there  plowing  and  sowing  and 
reaping;  our  yoimg  merduuits  are  there  build- 
ing towns  and  extending  trade;  our  capital 
is  there  laying  rails,  spanning  the  streams  with 
bridges,  stringing  wires,  and  conquering  the 
whole  wonderful  domain.  Yet  the  trade  of 
this  great  region  —  the  products  that  come 
out  of  it  and  the  supplies  that  go  into  it  — -.  can- 
not flow  in  the  duumds  that  nature  intended. 
It  strikes  that  absurd  barrier,  the  IntematK>nal 
Boundary,  and  is  deflected  across  the  barren 
wastes  that  separate  East  from  West  Canada; 
and  we  profit  nothing  by  it. 

At  some  moment  a  great  leader  will  arise 
in  the  Northwest.  He  will  thunder  at  the 
doors  of  Congress,  voicing  the  demands  of 
this  fertile  empire,  so  absurdly  bisected  by  an 
artificial  boundary,  that  at  least  all  the  com- 
mercial obstacles  must  be  overthrown.  The 
political  division  may  endiure,  but  a  way  will 
be  found  to  tear  down  those  medieval  obstruc- 
tions in  the  natural  channels  of  trade.  The 
Government  will  be  forced  to  find  that  way. 
When  it  is  found,  the  great  cities  of  Minnesota 
will  come  into  their  own.  Their  greatness  of 
to-day,  even  their  certain  greatness  of  to- 
morrow, will  be  as  nothing  to  the  greatness 
that  will  be  theirs  when  the  Canadian  North- 
west is  at  last  able  to  make  them  its  ports  on 
the  inland  seaboard,  which  is  the  way  marked 
out  by  Nature. 

If  the  statesmanship  of  the  future  is  equal 
to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  these,  it 
is  clear  that  Minnesota's  centenary  will  tell 
a  story  even  more  remarkable  than  that  the 
half-centur>'  just  past  has  recorded. 

The  Middle  West,  which  has  perhaps  been 
too  intent  hitherto  on  material  developtnent  — 
a  natural  tendency  when  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done  —  is  beginning  to  find  time  for 
the  finer  things  of  life,  for  the  modem  spirit 
of  altruism  with  its  promise  of  uplift*  Its 
cities  are  beginning  to  adopt  plans  of  beauti- 
fication  that  will  need  at  least  half  a  century 
for  realization.  In  all  this  quickening  of  the 
public  appreciation  and  striving  towazd.  the 
better  tlungs,  Minnesota  hopes  to  have  its 
fruitful  share. 


THE  SILENT  REVOLUTION    IN    TURKEY 

HOW  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PEOPLE  OF  TURKEY  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTIES 
JOINED  HANDS,  CONVERTED  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY,  AND  THEN 
SENT  A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SULTAN.  WHO  DECLARED    A   CONSTITUTION 

BY 

DIKRAN  MARDIROS  BEDIKIAN 


ONE  morning  last  summer  Ebul 
Houdah,  who  was  both  a  high 
religious  dignitary  and  an  official  of 
the  Sultan's  court,  carried  a  paper  into  the 
bed-chamber  that  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  had 
chosen  to  occupy  for  the  night,  and  laid  it 
before  him  upon  the  couch.  The  Sultan  read 
it,  turned  livid,  clenched  his  fists,  and  read  it 
again.  Many  times  that  day  he  read  and 
re-read  the  paper  in  a  state  of  excitement  that, 
it  is  said,  almost  bordered  upon  hysteria  before 
the  sun  went  down.  It  was  a  document 
containing  the  ultimatum  that  Niazie  Bey 
had  been  sending  in  every  day  for  days  from 
the  Macedonian  headquarters  of  half  the  army 
that  the  Sultan  had  believed  was  his  own,  stating 
that  Abdul  Hamid  must  consent  to  grant  a 
constitution  for  Turkey  at  once  or  he  would 
start  with  three  hundred  thousand  troops  on  a 
march  upon  Constantinople.  Izzet  Pasha, 
the  imperial  secretary,  had  received  the  first 
dispatches  and  had  suppressed  them  until, 
after  some  inquiry  in  ways  he  knew  of,  he  had 
discovered  that  the  threat  might  easily  be 
carried  out,  and  probably  would  be.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  news  must  go  to 
the  Sultan,  but  how?  After  a  conference 
he  put  in  writing  the  facts  about  the  rebellion 
and  Ebul  Houdah,  whose  person  was  as  near 
inviolate  as  anything  could  be  in  the  Sultan's 
palace,  consented  to  bear  the  missive  to 
Abdul  Hamid  while  the  secretary  prepared 
for  flight. 

Abdul  Hamid  thus  learned  the  news.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  his  ministers  and  talked 
it  over  wiih  them.  They  advised  him  to  send 
troops  from  other  parts  of  Turkey  and  put 
down  the  rebellion,  which  probably  did  not 
involve  as  many  soldiers  as  Niazie  Bey  boasted 
he  commanded.  But,  wherever  the  call  for 
troops  went,  the  disheartening  replies  came 
back,   either  in  the  form  of  news  that  the 


soldiers  were  disaffected  or  of  a  flat  refusal 
to  fight  against  their  comrades  and  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intention  to  stand  with  them  for  a 
constitution.  Ferid  Pasha,  the  Albanian, 
Grand  Vizier,  had  been  filling  the  Sultan  with 
speeches  about  the  loyalty  of  the  Albanians 
of  the  Uskub.  Now  even  they  sided  with  the 
rebels.  Ferid  Pasha  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  and  dismissed  in  disgrace.  It  went 
thus  for  days  in  the  palace.  There  was  deep 
gloom  among  the  favorites.  Every  day 
brought  more  news  of  the  successful  coup  of 
the  combined  progressives  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  "Young  Turks"  in  winning  over 
the  soldiery.  FinaUy,  on  the  24th  of  July 
the  Sultan  sent  forth  the  imperial  trade 
announcing  a  constitution  and  elections  for 
the  Turkish  Parliament  in  November.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  capitulation  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  before  the  wonderful  bloodless  revo- 
lution in  Turkey  as  it  has  been  told  by  men 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know. 

WHO   ABDUL  HAMID  IS 

Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  the  son  of  Abdul 
Medjid.  He  was  bom  in  1842.  His  mother, 
a  Circassian,  died  of  consumption  soon  after 
his  birth.  He  was  adopted  by  another  of  his 
royal  father's  wives,  who  afterward  was 
acclaimed  Valideh,  mother  of  the  Sultan. 
Hamid  was  delicate  and  his  foster-mother,  who 
hesitated  when  she  should  have  been  strict 
with  him,  let  him  grow  up  a  sickly  spoiled  child. 
She  had  much  influence  over  him,  however, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  taught  him  to  hate  the 
Christians  and  put  into  his  head  the  cruelties 
he  afterward  carried  out. 

As  a  boy  he  was  wild  and  wilful.  My 
uncle,  who  was  attached  to  a  school  in  Con- 
stantinople to  which  the  royal  children  were 
sent,  has  told  me  how  Hamid  once  broke  away 
from  his  tutor  while  walking  in  one  of  the 
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palace  gardens  and  with  a  walking  cane  cut 
a  swathe  among  the  flowers.  With  great  gusto 
he  called  to  his  companions  to  see  how  some 
day,  when  he  became  King,  he  would  thus  cut 
off  the  heads  of  infidels.  Later  he  carried  out 
his  boyish  threat,  for  in  the  open  and  by  secret 
means,  during  his  reign  of  thirty  years,  there 
have  been  more  innocent  people  slain  in 
Turkey  than  under  any  other  Sultan  in  history. 

When  Hamid's  father  died,  his  uncle,  Abdul 
Aziz,  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was 
corrupt  and  ruinous.  The  great  Midhat 
Pasha,  after  failing  to  get  this  ruler  to  consent  to 
a  constitution,  brought  about  his  deposition 
and  Abdul  Murad  was  made  Sultan.  The 
excitement  of  the  first  months  of  Miurad's 
rdgn  unsettled  his  nerves.  Many  have  believed 
that  a  short  rest  would  have  restored  him  to 
health,  but  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  counsellers 
believed  that  a  strong  man  was  needed  at  the 
head  of  the  empire.  Harullah,  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  was  called  upon  to  state  whether  an 
insane  Sultan  might  be  deposed.  He  declared 
that  this  would  be  lawful.  Thus  Murad 
gave  way  and  Abdul  Hamid  held  the  throne. 

A  constitution  was  proclaimed  and  many 
reforms  were  begim.  The  Turkish  empire 
flourished,  but  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was 
unwilling  to  submit  long  to  the  restraint  of 
the  constitution.  Quietly  he  called  together 
the  men  against  whose  cruelty  and  corruption 
Midhat  Pasha  had  warred.  He  made  an 
agreement  with  them  by  which  they  helped 
him  do  away  with  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  constitution  was  withdrawn. 
Those  who  had  favored  it  found  themselves 
dismissed  from  court.  One  by  one  they 
dropped  out  of  sight  —  Hamid  had  begun 
his  reign  of  corruption,  hateful  bigotry,  and 
poisoned  coffee.  The  embryo  "Young  Turks" 
party  seemed  to  be  crushed. 

THE   "young  TURKS"   PARTY 

The  movement  for  a  more  enlightened 
Turkey  that  has  of  late  years  been  actively 
fostered  by  the  "Young  Turks"  really  had  its 
be^nning  early  in  the  last  century,  when 
Sultan  Mahmoud  n.,  about  1826,  began 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  European 
peoples  about  him  and  had  men  of  attainments 
come  to  Turkey  to  take  charge  of  important 
projects.  The  Turks  learned  much  that  was 
good  and  much  that  was  bad  from  the  out- 
siders at  that  time,  but  then  began,  among 
aome  of  the  people,  a  feelmg  that  there  were 


ies  of  progress  beycuid  the  old  Ude- 
boimd  Mohammedan  rules  of  living.  TlcR 
are  many  shades  of  opinion  among  the  **  Young 
Tiurks"  party  to-day.  The  name  is  apt  to 
mislead  an  American.  There  are  many  cdd 
graybeards  among  the  ^' Young  TmksJ* 
It  might  be  better  to  translate  the  party  name 
"The  New  Turkey"  party,  or  the  "New 
Turks,"  for  the  spirit  of  the  whole  movement 
is  progressive  and  in  the  Turkish  language 
the  party  name  really  suggests  that  idea. 

Turkey  has  been  called  beni^ted.  But 
among  its  middle-dass  people,  the  moflt 
intelligent  and  most  cultured  of  the  Tuzka, 
there  has  grown  up  dissatisfaction  with  the 
old  ideas.  There  is  a  kind  of  "higher  criti- 
cism" among  the  intelligent  Mohammedans^ 
who  believe  that  the  pure  tenets  of  the  religion  as 
given  by  Mohammed  have  been  departed 
from  and  loaded  with  a  lot  of  fantastic  non- 
sense. They  say  that  the  beautiful  religkm 
of  the  Prophet  had  nothing  of  the  bloodshed 
and  violence  and  the  sensuality  that  the  Koran 
of  to-day,  which  they  say  is  a  corruption  and 
expansion  of  the  original,  makes  a  part  of 
their  religion.  They  see  some  of  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  civil  laws  that  are  part  of  the  Koran. 
A  man  may  divorce  a  wife,  for  instance,  by 
omitting  to  tell  her  to  return  to  his  house 
when  she  goes  out;  but,  if  he  regrets  and  wants 
her  back,  he  cannot  get  her  again  till  she  has 
remarried  and  been  divorced  again.  Some 
Mohammedans  do  not  want  polygamy.  Some 
women  of  Turkey  would  like  to  discard  the 
veil  enjoined  by  the  religious  law.  In  short, 
the  "Young  Turks"  want  to  adopt  ideas  of 
other  peoples  that  seem  good  to  them. 

Of  course  there  were  horrible  things  enou^ 
in  Abdul  Hamid's  reign  to  force  the  men  and 
the  women  of  Turkey  who  believe  in  common 
humanity  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  attempt  to 
obtain  reforms.  The  progressive  ideas  are 
held  by  the  most  advanced  of  these,  fomung 
the  "Young  Turks"  party  which  contains 
nearly  all,  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion,  who 
demand  reform. 

There  is  the  oppressive  taxation  by  whidi 
the  peasantry  of  the  interior  of  Turkey  has 
been  robbed,  then  robbed  again.  It  had 
actually  come  to  be  a  fact  that  poor  people 
who  raised  diminutive  crops  by  the  most  heart- 
breaking toil  were  robbed  of  such  a  share  Aat 
they  were  left  without  enough  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  And,  again,  there  were  the 
for  the  Sultan's  army,  the  army  wfaidh 
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never  paid.  A  company  of  the  Sultan's  own 
would  drag  away  from  their  homes  the  young 
peasant  husbands,  who,  perforce,  must  leave 
their  starving  families.  Any  who  tried  to 
escape  were  brought  in  by  the  atrocities  toward 
their  wives  and  children  of  which  the  soldiers 
were  guilty. 

turkey's  white  slavery 

And  the  slavery  in  Turkey  has  been  another 
horror  that  the  progressive  people  of  Turkey 
wanted  to  do  away  with.  This  has  existed 
in  spite  of  its  illegality,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  violated  Turkey's  promise  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

There  has  been  the  selling  of  black  slaves 
brought  up  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the 
barter  in  white  girls  from  Circassian  Turkey 
itself.  The  harems  of  Constantinople  are 
kept  full  with  these.  They  are  the  children 
of  slaves  bred  in  the  interior  or  they  are  the 
children  of  Turkish  subjects,  got  in  any  one 
of  a  hundred  ways  that  Abdul  Hamid's  favorites 
have  at  their  command. 

At  most  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  active  progressives  in  the  Empire. 
The  nobles  who  were  favorites  and  enjoyed 
privileges  during  the  old  regime  are,  of  course, 
not  of  the  party.  Prince  Sabahatdin,  whose 
father  was  a  progressive,  and  who  has  been, 
with  Amet  Riza,  a  leader  of  the  party,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family.  But  he  has  been  one  of 
the  exiles  who  managed  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  from  Paris.  The  masses  of  the 
people  have  not  furnished  many  outspoken 
progressives.  They  are  very  poor  and  afraid 
6f  oppression.  They  would  stand  for  the 
Sultan,  because  of  religious  prejudice,  if  they 
were  not  suffering  privation  and  abuse  because 
of  him.  But  they  have  not  shown  signs  of 
opposing  the  work  of  the  liberals. 

THE   ARMENIAN   FEDERATION 

The  Armenians  have  all  along  had  patriotic 
organizations  in  European  centres  and  in 
America.  The  most  powerful  of  these  bodies, 
the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  was 
organized  in  Russian  Armenia  in  1890.  Its 
first  object  was  the  reestablishment  of  the 
old  Armenian  Kingdom,  but  it  early  gave 
this  up  and  decided  to  try  to  form  a  republic. 
Christopher  Michaelian  was  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  organization,  although  not  continually 
its  nominal  head,  for  he  advised  rotation  in 
leadership.    He  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 


Bulgarian  village  a  few  years  ago  while  over- 
seeing a  test  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Sultan. 

The  story  is  interesting.  An  Armenian 
patriot  had  volunteered  to  sacrifice  himself 
in  this  enterprise.  The  plan  was  this:  A 
closed  carriage  was  to  be  driven  through  the 
street  along  which  the  Sultan  intended  to  go 
to  Mosque.  Under  the  seat  was  to  be  a 
great  quantity  of  dynamite  in  a  bomb  or  mine 
that  had  been  particularly  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  the  Sultan's  equipage  passed  dose 
to  the  carriage  the  man  in  it  was  to  explode 
the  mine.  Of  course  he  would  sacrifice  his  own 
life,  but  he  was  willing  to  do  that  if  he  could 
at  the  same  time  kill  the  Sultan.  The  plan 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  driver,  too.  But 
there  were  men  patriotic  enough  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  The  mine  was  made  in  a  village 
near  the  frontier.  Much  depended  on  the 
success  of  this  attempt  and  Michaelian  went 
in  person,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before, 
and  risked  his  own  life  to  oversee  the  prepara- 
tions. The  bomb  was  accidentally  exploded. 
The  leader  lost  his  life,  but  his  picture  is 
cherished  in  many  Armenian  homes  still,  for 
he  is  regarded  as  the  Washington  of  Armenia. 

There  are  other  Turkish  and  Syrian  organ- 
izations of  a  revolutionary  character.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  an  alliance  of  Armenian 
societies  was  formed,  which  had  headquarters 
in  Genoa,  Paris,  London,  Switzerland,  and 
New  York.  Mr.  K.  Maloumian,  who  has 
been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Armenian 
Alliance  since  the  death  of  Michaelian,  last 
year  was  commissioned  to  approach  the 
leaders  of  the  Turkish  parties  and  try  to  bring 
about  a  conference.  He  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing these  men,  who  had  not  taken  to  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  the  Armenians  and 
Syrians,  that  there  was  no  hope  for*  help  from 
outside  nations  to  bring  about  a  just  govern- 
ment in  Turkey.  They  must  organize  them- 
selves, unite,  and  do  the  work  from  within. 
A  conference  at  Paris  last  December  was 
arranged.  For  the  benefit  of  Abdul  Hamid's 
spies  extensive  preparations  were  made  for 
holding  the  meeting  at  Genoa,  and  apparently 
for  once  the  spies  were  thrown  off  their  guard. 
The  Armenians  learned  much  from  the  Turkish 
revolutionary  leaders  about  the  ways  of  keep- 
ing such  conferences  secret  and  of  conducting 
secret   propagandas. 

At  the  Paris  conference  many  organizations 
were  represented,  and  there  were  many  dif- 
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ferent  opinions,  from  the  vehement  demand 
for  an  attack  on  the  palace  and  the  killing  of 
Hamid  to  the  argument  that  his  person  and 
his  authority  should  not  be  touched,  and 
that  he  should  only  be  persuaded  with  the  show 
of  force.  A  wise  compromise  was  efifected. 
The  Armenians  agreed  to  a  programme  that 
contemplates  home  rule  but  not  separation 
of  Armenia.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  to 
be  deposed  and  his  regime  wiped  out,  but 
without  bloodshed  if  possible,  and  by  open 
revolution.  A  constitutional  government  was 
to  be  tried  for.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  that 
would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  outside  inter- 
vention. The  work  of  organizing  for  the  coup 
was  to  begin  at  once  and  September  ist  of 
this  year  was  the  date  fixed  for  it.  The 
Armenian  alliance  furnished  the  Turks  with 
funds  for  the  undertaking. 

TURKISH  WOMEN  HELP  THE  CAUSE 

Those  who  have  believed  that  Turkish 
women  are  of  inferior  intelligence  and  spirit 
may  learn,  if  ever  the  story  of  what  they  did  is 
fully  told,  what  the  "Young  Turks"  idea  has 
meant  to  the  women  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  said  that  the  best  work  of  bringing  the 
Turkish  military  officers  to  realize  that  a 
constitutional  government,  with  salaries  paid, 
is  better  than  the  kind  the  Sultan  had  been 
giving,  was  done  by  means  of  the  wives  of 
the  revolutionists  and  of  the  officers.  The 
veil  enjoined  by  the  Koran  hid  many  a  bundle 
of  seditious  literature  aimed  at  the  power  of 
the  Caliph. 

Niazie  Bey  immediately  went  to  Mace- 
donia and  began  his  propaganda  that  ended 
in  his  being  in  actual  control  of  the  Sultan's 
armies  in  Salonica  and  Monastir.  The  officers 
of  the  army  were  convinced  of  the  secret 
strength  of  the  movement  and,  as  their  pay 
was  mostly  in  arrears  and  the  revolutionary 
party  supplied  their  needs,  they  became 
friendly.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  soldiery 
had  been  recruited  by  methods  that  make 
the  Turkish  soldier  as  much  an  object  of  pity 
as  other  oppressed  subjects.  The  depression 
in  the  industrial  world  everywhere  in  America 
and  Europe  accentuated  the  sufferings  of 
the  common  people  of  Turkey.  The  receipts 
of  gold  for  exported  goods  fell  to  a  compa- 
ratively small  figure.  The  middle  of  the  year 
saw  famine  throughout  the  whole  interior  of 
Turkey.  The  Sultan's  troops  had  been  won 
over  with  unexpected  quickness.    The  secret 


organization  of  the  Turks  had  wwked  silendy, 
beautifully.  Conditions  were  such  that  an 
attempt  to  appeal  to  the  rdigious  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantiy  by  the  Sultan  would  be  less 
likely  of  a  hearing  than  ever  again.  There 
were  also  other  reasons  for  not  delaying  the 
carrying  out  of  the  coup.  So,  on  July  zith, 
Niazie  Bey  sent  the  first  demand  by  the 
''Yoimg  Tmrks"  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  Sultan.  Prince  Sabahatdin  and 
Admet  Riza  had  hurried  from  Paris  to  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  and  took  command  of  the 
situation  with  Niazie  Bey. 

THE  SULTAN  SnR]U:ND£RS 

When  he  found  his  army  captured  and  the 
"Young  Turks"  party  r^y  to  act  through 
their  organization  at  every  point.  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  made  a  complete  surrender.  He 
proclaimed  the  constitution  and  permitted 
the  revolutionary  committee  to  take  full 
charge  of  the  government.  His  favorite 
ministers  fled  or  were  deposed.  His  chief  of 
spies  decamped.  The  revolutionary  committee 
named  his  cabinet.  There  are  many  shades  of 
opinion,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  "Yoimg 
Turk"  Mohammedans,  in  the  new  ministry. 
The  revolutionaries  made  the  cabinet  large 
in  numbers  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  wily  Sultan  to  capture  it.  They  saw  fit 
to  make  a  few  substitutions  in  their  own  cab- 
inet later.  But  the  change  in  the  government 
of  Turkey  was  electrical.  The  Turkish  people 
weht  wild  with  joy.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
one  could  talk  openly,  read  papers,  and  send 
through  the  mails  political  post-cards. 

THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    NEW    GOVERNUENT 

The  new  government  has  been  administered 
with  wise  moderation.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  yet  to  punish  anybody,  except  in 
legal  ways.  Men  of  the  old  regime  were  put 
on  trial  and  got  justice.  Some  were  acquitted. 
The  programme  of  giving  an  admini^tratioD 
that  would  offer  no  excuse  for  interventioii 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  revolutionaiy 
leaders  appreciated  their  respon^bilities. 

The  first  opinion  in  Western  Europe  was  that 
the  Sultan  had  given  in  for  the  moment  but 
would  outwit  the  reformers  in  the  end.  It ' 
said  that  Germany  would  be  likely  to 
aid  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  England, 
that  the  ''Young  Turks"  idea  in  Egypt  m]|^ 
threaten  her  own  supremacy  there,  would  alio 
be    inimical    to    the    oonstitutiiMaal 
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Men  in  touch  with  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zations said  that  it  would  be  eternal  vigilance 
for  years,  till  the  Sultan  should  die  or  perhaps 
be  legally  deposed  or  the  people  should  become 
so  used  to  Uberal  government  that  they  would 
not  permit  any  return  to  the  Sultan's  former 
misrule.  The  "Young  Turks"  will  try  to 
persuade  him  to  give  back  to  the  people  some 
of  their  property.  There  is  a  strong  element 
among  the  progressives  opposed  to  any  violence 
toward  him,  but  it  may  be  thought  wise  to 
depose  him  and  put  his  brother  in  his  place. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  Turkey  can  be 


made  a  republic.  The  idea  of  a  paternal 
despotism  suits  the  masses  best,  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  will  probably  be  the 
outcome,  but  with  local  home  rule  everywhere. 
The  old  constitution,  which  will  probably 
be  the  model  of  the  new  one,  contained  these 
chief  provisions: 

The  indivisibility  of  the  empire;  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Sultan;  individual  liberty;  free- 
dom of  all  creeds,  of  the  press,  and  of 
education;  equal  and  legal  taxation;  a 
parliament  with  two  chambers;  a  general 
election  by  ballot  every  four  years. 


GEORGIA'S    BARBAROUS    CONVICT 

SYSTEM 

HOW  PUBLIC  INDIGNATION,  UNDER  THE   LEADERSHIP 
OF  A  NEWSPAPER,  CAME  TO   DEMAND   ITS   ABOLITION 

BY 

ALFRED   C  NEWELL 

OF  ATLANTA 


STARTLING  revelations  of  cruelty  and 
graft  caused  the  people  of  Georgia 
to  decide  to  put  an  end  to  the  convict 
lease  system.  They  have  employed  the  old 
town  meeting  style  of  doing  things.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  certain  politicians  were 
planning  to  continue  the  system,  mass  meet- 
ings were  held.  Citizens'  committees  were 
formed.  All  preachers  were  requested  to 
give  ten  minutes  from  their  regular  Sunday 
sermons.  Large  sums  of  money  were  sub- 
scribed to  ke^  up  the  fight  against  the  men 
who  had  made  vast  fortunes  from  hire  of  the 
state's  convicts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
fervor  has  been  manifested  at  public  meetings 
in  this  country  since  the  New  England  aboU- 
tion  gatherings.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
Atlanta  at  a  Sabbath  meeting  held  at  the 
Opera  House  and  attended  by  four  thou- 
sand, denouncing  the  "barter  of  human 
beings." 

J^  a  consequence  of  this  awakening,  for 
the  first  time  in  half  a  century,  the  General 
Assembly  was  called  in  special  session.  Its 
sole  purpose  was  to  terminate  forever  the 
system  of  allowing  individuals  to  lease  con- 
victs for  private  gain.    The  outcome  of  this 


special  session  is  in  doubt,  but  the  people  of 
Georgia  have  made  up  their  minds. 

Oddly  enough,  the  system  which  these 
Georgia  mass  meetings  denounced  in  terms 
similar  to  the  old  anti-slavery  gatherings  was 
established  by  officers  of  the  Union  army 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  state  govern- 
ment after  the  Civil  War.  Up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  convicts  had  been  Roused 
in  a  huge  penitentiary  at  Milledgeville,  where 
they  made  shoes  and  were  engaged  in  other 
industrial  tasks.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the 
Confederate  war-governor,  pardoned  all  con- 
victs who  would  enlist  and  fight  for  the  Con- 
federacy. By  this  means  a  large  company 
was  added  to  a  famous  Middle  Georgia 
regiment.  The  captain  of  this  company 
was  a  physician  on  life  sentence  for  murder. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  desertions  were 
few  and  that  whenever  the  convict  company 
marched  into  battle  it  gave  an  exhibition  of 
real  fighting. 

A  few,  however,  did  not  enlist.  They  were 
taken  out  when  the  penitentiary  was  burned 
during  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  after- 
ward turned  over  to  the  care  of  General  Ruger, 
provisional  governor  of   the  state.     He  had 
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the  military  idea  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
made  to  work.  ''Take  these  men  and  hire 
them  out.  Lease  them  to  someone  who  will 
put  them  to  work,"  was  his  order. 

Thus  the  convict  lease  system  began.  Men 
sentenced  to  serve  long  terms  were  practically 
sold  to  speculators.  Sometimes  they  were 
sold  on  the  instalment  plan  for  as  little  as 
four  dollars  a  month.  Some  of  the  speculators 
had  been  jsngaged  before  the  war  in  the  slave 
trade.  They  were  experienced  salesmen  of 
human  beings.  Having  secured  their  convicts 
on  a  lease  which  virtually  amounted  to  a 
sale,  they  would  resell  them  at  an  enormous 
advance.  It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  the 
largest  private  fortunes  in  thestatewere  built  up. 

In  the  meantime  scarcely  any  protest  went 
up  about  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  or  the 
robbery  of  the  state  until  the  end  of  a  twenty- 
year  lease  which  came  in  1897.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  house-cleaning.  The 
term  of  lease  was  shortened  to  five  years  and 
the  membership  of  the  prison  commission 
increased  from  one  to  three. 

But  no  genuine  efifort  was  made  to  end  the 
lease  system.  The  fortimes  of  the  convict 
speculators  continued  to  grow.  Evidence  of 
their  wealth  was  made  spectacular.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  an  increasing  feeling  that 
the  state  ought  to  get  more  financial  benefit. 
It  is  true  that  in  ten  years  the  common 
school  fund  of  the  state  has  been  increased 
$2,310,367,  all  from  convict  hire;  but  mean- 
while the  people  had  also  seen  evidence  of 
prodigality  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  lessees 
which  showed  that  they,  too,  were  making 
millions.  Political  candidates  began  to 
denounce  the  system.  That  a  serious  attempt 
would  be  made  to  change  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  criminals  was  foretold  in  the  platform 
of  the  convention  which  met  last  June  to 
nominate  Joseph  M.  Brown  as  the  successor 
to  Governor  Hoke  Smith.  "Little  Joe"  — 
so-called  because  of  his  diminutive  stature  — 
is  the  son  of  the  war  governor. 

As  the  present  contract  with  the  lessees 
expires  before  Mr.  Brown  assumes  office 
immediate  action  was  necessary.  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Seely,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Georgian, 
a  daily  newspaper  at  Atlanta,  is  a  newcomer 
in  the  state.  He  began  a  spirited  assault  on 
the  lease  system.  The  prison  commission  did 
not  like  it  and  refused  to  give  him  informa- 
tion. Then  he  began  to  spend  money  to  find  out 
what  had  been  going  on  at  the  convict  camps. 


What  he  discovered  compelled  the  Gencnl 
Assembly  then  in  session  to  order  an  investigar 
tion.  It  was  thought  that  this  investigatioii 
would  be  brief  and  of  no  ccHisequence,  but 
Senator  Thomas  Felder,  chairman,  went  at 
the  task  in  earnest.  Before  his  investigatioii 
had  been  under  way  a  week  it  was  apparent 
that  Mr.  Seely's  crusade  was  a  serious  matter. 

Instances  of  what  the  resolutions  of  the 
Atlanta  mass-meeting  called  '^barbaious 
cruelty"  were  described  under  oath.  A  num- 
ber of  witnesses  told  of  having  seen  prisoners 
whipped  to  death.  Every  camp  of  Georgia 
convicts  has  a  whipping  boss  who  is  required 
to  keep  a  "whipping  register" — a  book  in 
which  each  castigation  is  recorded.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  investigation  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  whipping  boss  to  "sand" 
his  leather  thong  in  order  to  make  it  "sting." 
Goode,  a  guard,  sanded  his  leather  strap 
to  whip  "Abe"  Winn,  a  white  boy  sbcteen 
years  old,  sent  up  for  stealing  two  cans  of 
potted  ham.  "Abe"  was  described  by  wit- 
nesses as  "a  frail  little  fellow."  He  had 
spilt  hot  coffee  on  the  back  of  pigs  owned  by 
the  guard.  Goode  had  four  Negroes  hold 
the  boy  while  he  delivered  fifty-seven  licks 
with  his  sanded  strap. 

"I  saw  him  stagger  to  the  hospital  steps," 
said  one  witness,  Lewis,  son  of  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  "He  could  not  lie 
on  his  back  but  died  on  his  stomadi.  They 
said  he  died  of  consumption." 

Rules  of  the  state  require  the  convicts  to 
be  worked  not  over  ten  hours  a  day.  Witnesses 
told  of  having  seen  men  assigned  to  get  out  a 
certain  number  of  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  the 
mines.  At  one  camp  near  Atlanta  it  was 
asserted  that  the  usual  task  for  a  squad  of 
five  convicts  was  to  handle  10,060  bricks  a  day. 

It  came  out  at  the  investigation  that  a  rqxMt 
concerning  this  camp  made  to  the  l^slature 
had  been  "lost"  by  the  chairman  of  the 
penitentiary  committee  and  a  new  rqxMt 
presenting  favorable  conditions  substituted. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  the  senator  who  had 
"lost"  this  report  had  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Felder  investigating  oommittee. 
He   afterward   resigned. 

The  "lost"  report  was  found.  It  told  how 
the  178  men  at  work  in  this  camp  were  driven 
night  and  Sunday  and  made  to  go  at  a  txtit 
with  great  loads  of  brick.  They  were  driven 
into  hot  kilns  where  their  lives  were  in  4m 
A  chief  warden  had  accumulated  xml 
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worth  $so,ocx>  on  $1,600  a  year  and  then 
became  business  partner  of  a  firm  that  made  a 
profit  of  $562,500  on  one  transaction  con- 
cerning 500  convicts.  The  son  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Prison  Commission  of  Georgia  was 
the  confidential  representative  of  this  firm. 
Twenty-nine  wardens  supposed  to  be  working 
for  $600  a  year  for  the  state  were  also  getting 
salaries  from  lessees.      The  Prison  Commis- 


sion is  made  up  of  men  regarded  as  clean,  but 
careless.  General  Clement  A.  Evans,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Confederate  Veterans, 
seventy  years  old,  is  a  member. 

There  arc  2,534  convicts  in  the  camps  of 
the  state.  The  investigation  has  also  brought 
to  public  attention  the  traffic  in  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  only  of  misdemeanors  by 
county  officials,  in  direct  violation  of  law. 


CAN    "LABOR"    BOYCOTT    A    POLITICAL 

PARTY? 

MR.  GOMPERS.  OF   THE   AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF    LABOR.  HAS    FORCED   IT  INTO 
POLITICS   DESPITE   ITS   CONSTITUTION   AND  TRADITIONS —  WITH    WHAT   RESULT? 

BY 

FRANCIS  JOHN  DYER 


MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  who  has 
been  quoted  as  boasting  that  he 
would  deliver  2,000,000  labor  votes 
to  the  Democratic  party,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  labor  world.  An  English 
Jew,  fifty-eight  years  old,  he  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  before  he 
was  fifteen  he  joined  the  cigarmakers'  union 
as  a  journeyman.  He  is  ambitious,  energetic, 
and  resourceful,  short,  squat,  and  powerful 
in  build,  with  the  spatiilate  fingers  of  a  man 
who  does  things.  Careless  in  his  dress,  he 
usually  wears  a  cap  to  cover  his  grayish  hair 
and  his  growing  baldness.  A  pair  of  big 
spectacles  give  him  almost  a  gnomish  look. 
His  face  is  clean-shaven  and  his  most  prom- 
inent feature  is  the  wide,  mobile  mouth  of 
the  facile  speaker.  He  readily  adapts  himself 
to  his  company,  and  on  occasion  he  can  be 
gentle,  diplomatic,  convincing,  argumentative, 
or  blustering.  He  is  almost  worshiped  by 
his  closest  adherents  and  office  assistants. 
They  look  on  him  much  as  a  father,  refer  to 
him  intimately  as  "the  old  man,"  and  are 
quick  to  take  up  the  cudgels  to  resent  any 
criticisms  directed  at  him  or  his  work. 

His  mental  horizon  takes  in  little  but  labor 
problems.  With  him  the  science  of  economics 
begins  with  the  duty  of  capital  to  labor  and 
ends  with  the  dream  of  having  every  toiler  a 
member  in  some  labor  union,  and  every  union 
affiliated  with  the  Federation,  the   president 


of  which,  Samuel  Gompers,  shall  dictate 
the  hours  of  toil  and  the  reward,  also  the  terms 
of  settlement  of  every  dispute  between  employer 
and  employed.  He  believes  that  the  only 
measure  of  labor's  deserts  is  all  that  it  can 
get,  and  he  declares  that  it  will  never  reach 
the  point  where  it  will  feel  that  it  has  enough, 
but  will  ever  demand  more. 

While  a  child  in  England,  Mr.  Gompers 
imbibed  the  first  principles  of  unionism  from 
his  father  who,  yet  alive  but  blind,  was  a 
cigarmaker.  At  the  age  of  ten  the  lad  left 
school  and  began  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  the  smell  of  leather  was  less 
agreeable  to  him  than  the  ojlor  of  tobacco  and 
he  quit  shoe-making  to  learn  how  to  roll  cigars. 
As  a  lad  of  fourteen  he  was  organizing  an 
association  of  similar  youths  in  New  York, 
which  they  called  the  Anon  Club.  They 
indulged  in  athletics  and  held  regular  debating 
sessions  in  which  they  gravely  discussed  public 
questions.  Early  acquiring  the  habit  of  leader- 
ship, he  became  president  of  the  club.  This 
sort  of  training  gave  him  practice  in  speaking. 
When,  in  later  years,  his  club  dissolved  to 
become  a  lodge  of  one  of  the  fraternal  insur- 
ance orders,  Gompers,  before  he  was  of  age, 
became  the  chief  executive  officer. 

HIS  RISE  IN  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

Already  he  had  become  an  active  worker 
in  the  labor  movement.    "I  had  long  realized 
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the  wrongs  that  the  laboring  people  had  to 
endure,"  he  says,  "and  I  cut  loose  from  activity 
in  all  other  associations  and  gave  my  attention 
to  the  labor  movement  alone,  still  retaining 
my  membership  in  the  others."  He  served 
on  committees  in  his  local  union  for  several 
years,  became  its  executive,  and  later  was  state 
federation  president  for  New  York  during  two 
terms.  He  was  beginning  to  understand  what 
power  and  authority  meant.  In  1881,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  cigarmakers  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Early  in  its  history  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, and  he  has  kept  his  hold  on  that  office, 
mainly  by  his  powers  of  oratory,  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term. 

When  he  reaches  his  desk  in  the  handsome 
Typographical  Building  opposite  the  Pension 
Office,  in  Washington,  he  usually  finds  a  pile 
of  mail  awaiting  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  including  many 
appeals  from  unions  to  visit  them  and  to 
speak.  More  than  a  hundred  cities  this  year 
asked  his  presence  on  Labor  Day.  Unions 
are  constantly  submitting  to  him  grievances 
between  workmen  and  their  employers,  and 
asking  for  permission  to  strike.  Organizers 
ask  help  where  unions  are  apathetic  and  dis- 
integration is  taking  place.  New  unions  apply 
for  charters.  Others  complain  that  they  can 
not  meet  assessments.  Cranks  write  to  tell  of 
the  oppression  of  labor.  Some  abuse  the 
courts  and  the  legislatures.  Others  write  to 
abuse  Gompers  himself.  College  professors, 
debating  societies,  and  sociologists  write  for 
literature  on  the  "labor  movement." 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  organized  to  fight  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  then  a  big  and 
powerful  order.  Mr.  Gompers  denies  this 
and  says  that  its  organization  became  necessary 
because  the  Knights  of  Labor  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  natural  form  of  organization  among 
workers,  but  took  men  of  all  crafts  into  the 
same  lodge.  This  brought  on  antagonism 
between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  unions. 
The  old  National  Labor  Union,  which  had 
dissolved  years  before,  was  resurrected  by 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  union  labor 
movement,  and,  in  1881,  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the 
United  States  was  organized.  In  1886,  this 
became  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


It  was  modeled  on  the.  British  Trades  Umcm 
Congress  and  the  plan  was  to  have  no  salaried 
officers.  But,  in  1887,  the  president  recdved  a 
salary  of  $1,200,  which  was  raised  by  successive 
stages  until  he  now  gets  $5,000  a  year  and 
traveling  expenses,  and  is  required  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  also  receive 
salaries. 

The  revenues  of  the  Federation  show  how  the 
organization  has  grown.  In  1887,  they  were 
$2,100;  in  1891,  $17,702;  in  1897; $18,639; ten 
years  later,  in  1907,  they  had  reached  $285^70. 

The  Federation  aims  to  bring  the  existing 
organizations  into  central  city  unions  and  then 
to  combine  these  bodies  into  state  federatioiis 
able  to  influence  legislation;  it  aims  also  to 
establish  national  and  international  imions;  and 
to  build  up  American  Federation  of  Labor 
bodies  that  will  assist  one  another,  encourage 
the  sale  of  union-label  goods,  cultivate  friendly 
public  opinion,  and  agitate  for  labor  legislation. 

The  president  and  an  advisory  council  of 
eight  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treas- 
urer are  elected  at  the  annual  convention. 
The  revenues  are  derived  from  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  cent  per  month  on  the  members  of 
affiliated  national  and  international  iinions; 
ten  cents  per  month  for  each  member  of  local 
trades  unions  having  no  national  organization 
(of  which  five  cents  must  be  put  into  the  defense 
fund) ;  and  $10  a  year  from  each  central  or 
state  body,  besides  which  there  is  a  charge  of 
$5  for  each  charter  issued.  In  return  for 
financial  support  the  Federation  acts  as  medi- 
ator in  labor  disputes  and  pays  strike  benefits 
of  $4  a  week  under  certain  conditions. 

The  organization  is  loose.  It  depends 
wholly  on  the  confidence  of  the  subordinate 
bodies.  But,  even  with  the  nominal  charges 
for  membership,  the  Federation  has  not  been 
built  up  without  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  and  labor.  There  are  twenty-ei{^t 
salaried  organizers  in  the  field,  including  one 
woman,  and  all  receive  the  same  pay.  Every 
organizer  makes  a  report  of  his  work  weddy, 
and  his  permanent  engagement  depends  on 
the  results  achieved.  Besides  the  twenty-eigjht 
regulars,  there  are  1,200  volunteer  organiaefs. 
As  occasion  seems  to  warranty  these  may 
be  assigned  to  work  on  full  pay  —  $5  a  day, 
$2.50  a  day  for  hotel  bills,  and  railroad  fucs. 
These  organizers  have  no  real  authority;  but, 
backed  by  the  Federation,  they  exerdae  a  l 
force  and  often  succeed  in  smooChb 
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difficulties.    Affiliated  bodies  may  not  declare 
a  strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  Federation. 

THE  federation's  STRENGTH 

The  "high  water  mark"  of  membership 
was  reached  in  1894,  when  it  was  claimed  that 
the  affiliated  bodies  numbered  1,676,200 
individual  members.  It  was  greatly  reduced 
the  following  year  by  internal  strife,  secession, 
and  ill-advised  strikes.  By  determined  efforts 
the  losses  in  membership  were  made  up,  it  is 
claimed,  till  last  September  there  were  1,683,424 
members  "paid  or  reported  on."  The  mem- 
bership, however,  is  one  not  easily  determined 
with  accuracy,  for  the  federationists  magnify 
their  strength  and  their  opponents  belittle  it. 
The  last  annual  report  claims  the  following 
affiliated  bodies:  international  unions,  117;  state 
federations,  37;  city  central  bodies,  574;  local 
trades  and  federal  labor  unions,  661 ;  total,  i  ,389 
affiliated  organizations.  The  international  un- 
ions claim  a  membership  of  28,500  local  unions. 

So  humble  was  the  beginning  of  the  Federa- 
tion that  President  Gompers  and  three  clerks 
at  first  did  all  its  work.  He  kept  at  his  trade 
as  a  journeyman  cigarmaker  to  make  his  living. 
Now  there  are  a  score  of  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, about  as  many  clerks,  the  legislative 
committee  (which,  to  be  sure,  has  accomplished 
scarcely  anything  worth  mentioning  but  still 
hopes),  and  the  executive  committee  with  its 
regular  sessions  four  times  a  year.  At  times 
the  office  force  is  expanded  to  seventy  persons. 

The  most  important  national  legislative 
result  that  the  Federation  claims  is  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  Government  employees.  But 
it  has  advocated  a  great  deal  besides,  includ- 
ing the  Australian  ballot,  the  income  tax,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  protection,  election  of 
senators  by  direct  vote,  the  initiation  and 
referendum  in  state  and  municipality,  com- 
pulsory education.  Government  ownership  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  postal 
savings  banks,  the  forbidding  of  transportation 
of  goods  made  in  sweat-shops,  incorporation 
of  trades  unions,  abolition  of  convict  labor, 
prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration,  restriction 
of  apprenticeship,  child  labor  laws,  sanitary 
inspection  of  workshop,  mine  and  home, 
abolition  of  monopoly  ownership  of  land, 
employers'  liability,  and  so  on. 

GOMPERS'S  THEORY  OF  WAGES 

Mr.  Gompers  holds  this  peculiar  economic 
theory— that   no   industrial   depression    can 


warrant  a  reduction  of  wages.  He  has  said, 
"If  all  labor  will  unfalteringly  adhere  to  the 
determination  to  resist  all  reduction  in  wages, 
we  shall  not  only  avoid  the  misery,  poverty, 
and  calamity  of  the  past,  but  we  shall  teach 
financiers,  employers,  and  economists  in  general 
a  new  philosophy  of  life  and  industry,  the 
magnificent  and  humane  influences  of  which 
will  be  for  all  time." 

Mr.  Gompers  has  himself  counselled  the 
philosophical  acceptance  of  many  reductions 
of  wages  during  the  late  industrial  depression, 
but  not  because  he  has  changed  his  ideas,  for 
he  derides  the  idea  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of 
labor. 

DRAGGING   LABOR   INTO   POLITICS 

After  the  party  conventions  Mr.  Gompers 
said: 

"  Concerning  the  two  principal  party  platforms 
on  injunctions,  the  Republican  plank  is  a  flimsy, 
tricky  evasion  of  the  issue.  It  is  an  endorsement 
of  the  very  abuse  against  which  labor  justly 
protests.  The  Democratic  plank  is  good  all  the 
way  through." 

He  committed  the  Federation  in  an  editorial 
in  the  August  number  of  the  American  Feder- 
ationist  by  saying: 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  workers 
and  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  support 
the  party  in  this  campaign  which  has  shown  its 
sympathy  with  our  wrongs  and  its  desire  to 
remedy  them  and  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  restored. 

"  We  say  this  not  necessarily  because  it  is  the 
Democratic  party  which  has  done  this.  We 
would  urge  the  workers  to  support  any  party 
which  had  incorporated  our  demands  into  its 
platform  and  promised  to  work  for  their  fulfil- 
ment." 

Now  the  policy  of  the  Federation  has  all 
along  been  to  steer  clear  of  partizan  politics 
and  to  use  its  political  influence  upon  all  parties. 
Its  constitution  says: 

"  Party  politics,  whether  they  be  Democratic, 
Republican.  Socialistic,  Populistic,  Prohibition,  or 
any  other,  shall  have  no  place  in  conventions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  past  can  show  many  wrecks  of  organ- 
izations, labor,  social,  and  fraternal  —  which 
succumbed  to  the  desire  of  some  leader  to  use 
them  as  political  assets.  Ever  since  the  Feder- 
ation had  an  existence  there  has  been  warfare 
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within  its  ranks  between  those  who  would  com- 
mit it  to  political  principles  and  parties,  and 
those  who  saw  in  such  a  course  nothing  but  an 
inevitable  wreck.  At  convention  after  con- 
vention somebody  has  proposed  a  political 
programme.  The  proposal  has  been  voted 
down  and  time  and  again  pronouncements 
have  been  made  against  ofl&cials  using  their 
positions  for  political  purposes.  Two  years 
ago  the  Federation,  under  Mr.  Gompers's 
guidance  and  with  money  to  spend,  was  engaged 
in  a  fierce  political  struggle  which  centred 
in  attempts  to  defeat  Congressman  Littleficld 
of  Maine  and  Speaker  Cannon  for  reelection. 
Both  men  were  reelected. 

Mr.  Walter  MacArthur,  historian  of  the 
Federation  says: 

"  The  advocates  of  political  action  by  ihe  Amer- 
ican trades  unions  cite  the  example  of  those  organ- 
izations in  Europe  which  have  compelled  the  enact- 
ment of  much  *  reform '  legislation,  but  that  every 
prominent  labor  man  in  London  regards  official 
position  in  his  union  as  the  *  natural  stepping 
stone '  to  political  office  is  in  itself  ample  expla- 
nation of  a  lack  of  interest  in  trades  unions.  The 
trades  union  official  who  seeks  political  office  is 
the  bane  of  the  labor  movement.  The  trades 
union  which  adopts  the  policy  of  political  action 
makes  political  ambition  inevitable  on  the  part  of 
its  officials.  There  can  be  no  intermediate  form 
of  organization  between  the  trades  union  and  the 
political  club.  No  form  of  organization  can  com- 
bine trades  unionism  and  politics.  The  trades 
union  cannot  *go  into  politics'  and  remain  a 
trades  union;  if  it  would  remain  a  trades  union 
it  must  keep  out  of  politics;  if  it  takes  political 
action  it  must  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  political  body.  .  .  .  The  facts  go  to  prove 
that  the  mere  talk  of  organizing  the  workers  so 
that  they  shall  *  vote  as  one  man '  is  dangerous  to 
the  txades  union  that  indulges  in  it." 

MR.   GOMPERS   FINDS  OPPOSITION 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Gompers  been  quoted  on 
the  Democratic  platform  before  scores  of 
labor  leaders  rushed  into  print  denouncing 
him  and  declaring,  as  John  Mitchell  did  in 
Boston  in  1903,  that  they  wanted  no  man  to 
issue  instructions  to  them  how  they  should 
vote.  There  have  been  threats  of  secession 
and  it  has  been  discussed  whether  the  Federa- 
tion would  not  split  into  two  or  more 
factional  bodies. 

The  revolt  against  Mr.  Gompers's  political 
dictation  should  not  be  regarded  too  seriously. 
He  has  shown  in  his  career  as  a  leader  great 
resourcefuhiess    and    ability  as  a   politician 


within  the  order  of  no  mean  merit.  Throu^ 
his  board  of  vice-presdentSy  able  t^ien  and  alt' 
of  them  executive  officers  of  their  unions, 
except  John  Mitchell,  who  has  recently  relin- 
quished that  position,  he  virtually  holds  the 
destinies  of  the  Federation  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  These  eight  vice-presidents  represent 
the  most  powerful  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national unions,  which  have  a  voting  strength 
of  7,538,  nearly  one-half  of  the  voting  strength 
of  the  entire  Federation.  The  unions  not 
represented  by  the  official  set  have  8,887  ^o*^ 
There  is  an  army  of  organizers  whose  inter 
are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  higher  ofEc 
They  always  form  a  considerable  proportioii 
of  the  delegates  and  their  votes  can  be  relied 
on  to  put  through  official  programmes.  The 
officers  of  the  organization  do  not  var>^  mater- 
ially from  year  to  year,  which  shows  that  they 
have  a  firm  grasp  on  the  organizations,  and 
Mr.  Gompers  has  little  concern  for  his  future 
as  long  as  he  can  retain  the  active  friendship 
of  his  vice-presidents.  There  is  talk  from 
time  to  time  about  opposition  to  him  in  the 
Federation,  but  he  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says:  "Very  well,  if  they  do  not  wis 
to  have  me  as  their  president,  let  them  die 
someone  else."  But  his  well-oiled  macl 
is  not  likely  "to  slip  a  cog"  unless  some  gre 
upheaval  comes  along,  and  even  then  tht 
will  always  be  a  fighting  chance  with  the  ode 
more  than  even  for  the  machine  to  win  out. 

CAN  MR.  GOMPERS  DELIVER  THE  LABOR  V0TE| 

Mr.  Gompers  likes  to  deal  in  round  numbers. 
He  has  said  that  the  Federation  influences 
2,000,000  votes  and  other  labor  leaders  have 
talked  about  "swinging  2,000^000  labor  votes." 
His  own  official  organ  claims  1,683,424  mem- 
bers  for  the  organization.  About  two-thirds 
of  these  are  said  to  be  minors,  aliens,  and 
women.  Therefore,  the  organized  labor  ^-ote 
in  the  Federation  cannot  be  near  2,000,000. 

The  question  is  how  much  of  a  sympathetic 
vote  Mr.  Gompers  may  be  able  to  gain  amon, 
organized  workingmen  of  unions  not  a0iliat 
with  the  Federation  and  among  workingm^ 
not   unionized   at   all;  how   much   the    ani 
injunction  plank  may  attract  voters  who 
not  laboring  men  at  all  but  have  other 
for  liking   it;  and,   on   the  other  adc,   bi. 
strong  arc  the  ant i- Gompers  leaders  among 
rank  and  file  of  the  unions,  who  may  x^ 
too  trustful  of  the  men  who  have  had 
engineering  of  the  activities  of  the  local  un 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention-  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  of  silverware,  cIocks,  bronzes, 
jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure 
careful  and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price. 
Tiffany  &  Go.  will  send  photographs  or  full  descrip- 
tions of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request 
involves  no  obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  1908 
Blue  Book  a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact 
catalogue,  without  illustrations,  containing  666  pages 
of  concise  descriptions  with  an  alphabetical  side  index 
affording  quick  access  to  the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.'s  stock  with  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  at 
which  articles  may  be  purchased 

Fifth  Ayenoe  &  37tli  Street  New  York 
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Alice  Brown's        ROSE  MacLEOD 

In  pure  comedy  and  comT>clHng  pathos,  in  sheer  narrative  interest  and  in  the  portrayal  of  character, 
Mifs  Brown  has  done  nothing  better.  The  book  is  ftiU  of  real  living  people  and  abounds  in  complica- 
tions which  never  fail  to  hold  the  reader's  attention.     With  frontispiece  in  tint.  $1.50 

Arlo  Bates's        THE  INTOXIC/VTED  OHOST 

An  unustial  collection  of  engrossing  short  stories,  each  having  some  striking  psychological  idea  or 
haunting  situation  at  the  root  of  its  plot.  Mr.  Bates  knows  how  to  write  a  readable  tale,  and  he  knows, 
too.  how  to  leave  the  reader  something  to  think  about.  $1.50 

aeorge  S.  Wasson's        HOME  PROM  SEA 

Salt  water  yams  of  the  Maine  coast,  revealing  the  remarkable  Qualities  of  the  natives — pure-blooded, 
daring,  superstitious,  and  passionate — a  breed  of  men  of  whom  New  England  will  ever  be  proud. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.     $r.5o 

Frederick  Moore's        THE  PASSING  OP  MOROCCO 

An  interesting  account  of  the  author's  experiences  and  impressions  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Morocco  during  the  present  clash  with  France.     An  excellent  map  and  a  dozen  illustrations  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book.     Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  "The  Balkan  Trail"  and  correspondent  of  the  ' 
London  Times  and  Westminster  Gazette.  ti.so  net.     Postage  extra. 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott's        ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  PARENTS 

Six  keen  essays  on  the  relations  of  parents  and  children.  A  volume  that  will  be  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  helpful  to  all  perplexed  fathers  and  mothers.  $1.00  net.     Postage  10  dbnts. 

John  Corbin's        WHICH  COLLEGE  FOR  THE   BOY? 

A  lively  and  interesting  description  of  several  typical  American  colleges,  told  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  or  prospective  undergraduate  and  likely  t<5  be  of  help  to  inquiring  Darents.  It  is  a  vohmie 
novel  in  conception,  and  should  find  an  eager  audience.  With  many  illustrations.  $1.50  net.  Postage  extra. 

Geors:e  H.  Palmer's        LIFE  of  ALICE   FREEMAN   PALMER 

A  rrmarkable  record  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable  woman.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  preadent  of  Wellcsley 
College,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  countr>'.  This  brilliant  study  of  her  life  by  Professor 
Palmer,  her  husband,  will  have,  even  for  the  reader  who  never  knew  Mrs.  Palmer,  all  the  interest  of  a 
novel.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net.    Postage  1 5  cents. 

T.  R.  Sullivan's        LANDS  OP  SUMMER 

An  illustrated  book  of  travel  of  an  unustially  fine  literary  quality,  dealing  with  the  cotm  tries  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  and  attractive  both  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ground  and  those  who 
are  contemplating  a  European  trip.  Illustrated.     $1,50  net.    Postage  extra. 

Havelock  Ellis's        THE  SOUL  OP  SPAIN 

A  brilliant  and  pictures^iue  study  of  present-day  Spain,  in  the  light  of  Spanish  history,  literature, 
and  art.  An  illummating  interpretation  of  the  inscrutable  Spanish  spirit. 

With  frontispiece.     $2.00  net.     Postage  15  cents 

John  Burroug:hs's        LEAF  AND  TENDRIL 

Acute  and  svTnpathetic  observations  of  nature,  recorded  in  engaging  and  delightful  style,  together 
with  careful  studies  of  the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals. 

With  portrait.     $1.10  neL     Postage  x  x  cents. 

Olive  Thome  Miller's        THE  BIRD  OUR  BROTHER 

An  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  animal  intelligence,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  net 
result  of  Mrs.  Miller's  many  years  of  close,  intimate,  and  sjTnnathetic  study  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  birds.  The  book  is  written  in  Mrs.  Miller's  always  readable  style,  and  has  the  charm  that  has 
made  her  other  books  so  iwpular.  $1.25  net.     Postage  extra. 

Henry  D.  Sedgwick's        THE   NEW   AMERICAN  TYPE 

Twelve  essays  on  literature,  politics,  and  manners,  showing  the  same  sound  scholarship,  keen  in- 
sight and  siK>ntancous  humor  which  characterize  the  author's  previous  books.  $1.50  net.  Postage  extra. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer's        ITALICA 

Thirteen  sound  and  radical  pai>ers  on  contemporary  Italian  literature  and  politics,  including  studies 
of  such  great  figures  as  Fr)gazzaro  and  Carducci.  $1.50  net.     Postage  xj  cents 

Felix  E.  Schelling's        ELIZABETHAN   DRAMA 

"There  is  hardly  a  page  which  docs  not  bear  witness  to  the  exhaustive  knowledge  and  ripe 
judgment  of  the  author.  Prof.  SchclHng  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  adding  to  the  literature 
of  the  drama  a  work  of  profound  scholarship  and  intense  interest." — Boston  Herald, 

In  two  vols.     $7.50  net.     Carriage  44  cents. 

Borden  Parlcer  Bowne's        PERSONALISM 

Vast  human  interests  hang  uixjn  such  a  debate,  all,  indeed,  that  makes  life  lovely  or  worth  while, 
and  all  who  realize  this  will  welcome  this  really  important  contribution  to  philosophy.— Cfciieaiw 
Record-Herald.  Si-So  net.     Postage  13  centa. 

Stuart  Da^ett's         RAILROAD   REORGANIZATION 

A  study  in  railroad  finance,  with  particular  reference  to  bankruptcy  and  subsequent  rehabilitft* 
tlon  of  the  property.  $a.oo  net.     Postage  extJ" 
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COME  AND  HND  ME 

By  Ellzabefh  Robins 

*'  At  her  best  which  is  exceptionally  delif^htful.'* 

"  The  book  is  much  more  than  a  mere  story  of  courage,  of  steadfiist  lore, 
and  of  a  great  compelling  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Arctic  discovery.  It 
is  flill  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of  life  that  shows  one  may  bring  the 
romance  of  the  days  of  the  Troubadours  or  of  Arthur's  knights  into  daily 
prosaic  life*  if  one  has  only  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  Love  and 
friendship  —  these  are  the  two  things  that  gild  the  world  of  work  and 
endeavor,  and  make  it  worth  while.  —  San  Francisco  ChrameU, 
Illustrated  hy  Blumsnsehsin,    $1,60. 


THE  FOUR-POOLS  MYSTERY 

By? 

Here  is  a  singular  and  stirring  story  of  mystery  and  tragedy  (with  much  quaint 
humor  withal),  the  mystery  unsolved  till  the  final  chapter  which  brings,  for 
two  at  least,  the  happy  ending  every  good  novel  should  have.  It  reads  like 
the  unvarnished  record  of  actual  happenings  ;  and  the  portrayal  of  life  on  a 
Southern  stock-farm,  and  the  unraveling  of  the  succession  of  mysteries  which 
come  thick  and  fast,  and  of  the  final  tragedy  which  seems  to  involve  in  its  dis- 
aster the  life  and  hopes  of  the  last  of  an  ill-fated  family — is  all  strongly  drawn. 
It  is  a  book  to  keep  readers  up  o'  nights. 

Fronthpisce  hy  Varian,     $1,60, 

MY  LOST  DUCHESS 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

She  was  n't  really  a  Duchess,  but  a  glorious  gnrl,  who  won  all  men's  hearts  as 
she  walked  on  Fifth  Avenue;  but  there  was  a  mystery  about  her,  and  the  course 
of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth.  How  Nick  —  splendid  Nick  —  finds  out 
who  she  is  and  wins  her,  after  a  stormy  wooing,  to  tender  surrender — in  Cen- 
tral Park,  if  you  please,  with  the  future  stretching  away  into  a  mist  of  rose 
and  gold  —  this  is  the  charming  idyl  of  •'  My  Lost  Duchess." 
iSir  inssts  in  tint^  in  two  printings^  and  lunette  on  cofer,  hy  Wallace  Morgan.     $1,50. 


THE  CHEERFUL  SMUGGLERS 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butter 


IJ^CHEERFUL 
I  SMUGGLERS 


Everybody  knows  the  "Pigs is  Pigs**  man.    "The  Cheerful  Smugglers**  is  his 

best  and  funniest  book.    The  Fenelbys  start  out  hinocently  to  raise  funds  for  their 

nine-months-old  son*s  education  by  taxing  everything  that  comes  into  the  house. 

The  working  out  of  this  scheme  proves  verv  &nny ;  and  when  Bridget  and  the 

household's  guests  are  asked  to  share  in  the  delightful  plan,  the  fiin  gets  uproarious. 

First  one  and  then  another  smuggles,  then  every  one  smuggles  except  the  baby  ;  and 

the  house  of  Fenelby  comes  near  dissolution.    It 's  all  told  as  only  Ellis  Parker  Butler  can  tell  such 

things  —277  pages  of  chuckles.  Eight  Ulustraiions  by  May  Wilson  Preston.    $1.00. 

By  the  Same  Author 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DADDY 

The  story  of  a  little  child's  coming  and  her  welcome,  fhim'ant  with  delicate  sentiment,  bubbling  with  tme  humor. 

Illustrated,    $0.75, 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


The  Resdert'  Service  gives  information  about  Real  Estate 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  GEORGE  BANCROFT 

By 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 

[lliutTAtecl,  2  ¥oIuni«L     $4<00  n«t,  poAtpoid  $4,30 

The  most  important  book  of  biography 
and  history  oj  recent  years.  The  long  life  of 
George  Bancroft  (i 800-1891)  almost  covered 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  studied  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1818,  and  met  Lord  Byron,  Goethe, 
Humboldt  and  Lafayette,  was  Minister  to 
England  in  1846,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Minister  to  Germany  1867- 
1876,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Von  Moltke,  Bismarck,  Emperor  William,  and  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  France,  Germany,  England  and  America 
during  many  years.  His  letters,  reminiscences  and  experiences 
form  a  fascinating  and  deeply  valuable  book. 


The  Old  Dominion 

Bv  TnoMx\s  Nklson  Page 
One  of  the  most  cK^rmmg  volumes  ever  written 
about  Virgina^—  j\^warj  Timti* 

ft. 50  ii«t;  i>o«tpaid  |l,f5 

The  American  Constitution 

By  Fbedekic  }^  Stimson 
"A  perusal  of  ^  work  like  thi.^  will  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  Vh^  patriotic  American  viho  desires  to  in- 
form himself  ot  the  merits  and  demerii*  of  th<  dis- 
cussions in  progress  over  some  very  vital  questions 
of  government  policy  ...  a  book  to  read  and  pon- 
der ov6r  and  have  always  convenient  in  your  library. 
—Pkiladflphia  Ri€&rd.       $1.25  nmu  »«tT»id  fLlS 

The  Money  God 

By  John  C  Vaw  Dyki 
Brilliant  and  suggestive  ideai  concerning  moo  em 
business  methods  and  money  ideals  in  American  life 
to-day*  Written  with  vigor^  earnestness*  power,  and 
common  sense*  they  malte  a  strong  and  stirring 
appeal.  $1,00  net:  iwttiMid  IMO 


In  Korea  With  Marquis  Ito 

By  George  Trumbuu,  J. add 
'*Tbe  book  is  written  with  great  care  and  betrays 
the  philosophic  mind  of  a  practical  observer*  It  is 
one  of  the  most  informing  Dook^  on  the  East  which 
have  yet  been  publishtid  and  should  hav«  k  wide 
sal e. " ^Phiiadflpk ia  Inquirer. 

lOiwtrmted.    $2.B0  n«l ;  poatiwd  12.70 

History  of  the  United  States  Navy 

By  Jlphn  R.  Stears 
"Told  by  Mr.  Spears  with  fine  spirit,  skilled  draft- 
ing from   official    documents  contributing   to   the 
brilliancy  as  well  as  the  authenticity. — Prffvidfncf 
JmtrnaL  !l]iutr«t«iL    tl.SO  bel;  pwtpaid  fl.SZ 

Outdoor   Pastimes  of    an    American 

Hunter  ^    _ 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 
*'Mr.  Roosevelt^s  criticism  13  trenchant,  his  exposi- 
tion 13  lucid ;  in  fine,  he  writes  w^lltand^  of  course,  he 
has  a  vastly  mteresling  atory  to  telL — L^rndtm  Stand- 
^*'^*    New  uhI  enlATffvd  ediHao.  t]]iuti%t«d.    $3,00  »t 


Practical  Bridge  By  j.  B.  Elwell 

Mr  ElweUt  who  Sa  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  expert  on  Bridge  in  this  country,  gives  in  this 
new  book  the  very  latest  id^as  in  regard  to  the  best  pUy,  as  they  have  developed  among  the  most  expert 
players  during  the  last  few  years.  fl,SO  „tj  portpnid  %\A1 

True  Stories  of  Crime  By  Arthor  Train 

Eictraordinary  stories  of  great  crime^i  of  our  own  day,  fiction  and  yet  fact,  and  told  with  the  art  of  a 
true  story  "teller  The  ingenuity  and  daring  of  these  advent  ares  make  thrilling  stories.  They  are  history 
and  fictirvn  at  once,  and  among  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  ovr  day.  llla«trAtcd,    il.BO 

The  Footprint  and  Other  Stories  Bv  Gouverneur  Morms 

"He  is  familiar  with  the  bizarre,  the  strange  ^  hts  sense  of  humor  is  hf^althy  and  well  developed ;  the 
knack  of  suspense  ia  his  ;  he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story.*'— ^wftiw  Aiivtrtii^r,  $1.00 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS 
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THE  HUSBANDS  OF  EDITH 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon 

Author  of  "GRAITSTAKK,*'  *^TlfE  I>AV  OF  THE  0OO/' etc. 

]IIusiraUE>nb  in  ct>](>r  by  Harrison   t'isbcr. 

limD,  cloth^  $1  as- 

A  cle\'er  MMiy  in  ^Tr.  McCutchEOfs^i  enlertaintnij;  Atylc. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  MAN  * 

By  Eden  Phaipotls 

Author  of  "CUILOKKN  OF  THli;  MI«T/'                                     , 

i3rua,  cloth, $i.sa 
A  T  Dartmoor  Rcvmnnrr. 

THE  DISSOLVING  CIRCLE 

By  Will  Ullibriclge 

etc. 
I  Must  rat  JOES  in  color  by  The  Kinney  i. 

LVIDO,    cll^,    fl.jOn 

ON  THE  KNEES  OF  THE 
GODS 

By  Anna  Bownkaa  DiMld 

Auibar  of  **LAtHHDKAt.  Days,"  ^^T»*keii  Norwakdv 
Inns."     iintu^  doth,  fi-^o. 

MERYL 

By  WUIUeh  Tillm^ha^t 
Eldridse 

Atithtfr  i.>f  "  HsLM.^." 

Full  p«gc  iSlutirations  by 

.lohn  Rb=, 

lama,  fUjthn  $1.50- 

THE  FAIR  MOON  OF 
BATH 

By  Eliubeth  Elli* 

Author  ot  "Hah»aha  WisbU'W,  RtiifKL." 

llluatrBt«]  in  colors  hy  John  Ra# 

t^rtiEi^  cloih,  ^t.^o. 

THE  VIGIL 

By  Harold  Begbi« 

Author  f]f  *'  The  Penalty, " 
eic^      mmo,  cloih^  $1.^ 

"The  vtry  best  of  it*  kind  in 
ihelatii^uiiBc.*' 

MY  LADY  OF  CLEEVE 

By  Percy  J,  Hartley 

Fully  illuatraled. 
Cawf  In  culom  by  Harrison  Fisher. 
1                                        umo,  cloth,  %%,%tj. 

LORD  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Robert  Hugb  Beoion 

Akithor  if  "Ike   E.ight   IJ^viiisLK,*  *'A  Mihrok 
t>r  Shalott,*'  etc. 
i^ino»  cloih^  $1*50. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  THURSDAY 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chetterton 

Author  of  "Vauieu  Tvi-ies;"  ■"MEhtTfc.^/'  etc      i3mo»  clwih.  $1.5^ 

EXTOR  MANOR 

By  Archibald  Marshall 

Author  of  "Rtchahd  Baldock,"  "Thu  Hoise  of  MfcRHiLtts,"  etc     ismo,  cloth,  ¥1.50^                                 ' 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS 


flexible  cloth, 
flexible  leather, 


.     ^     net,  $9.25 
Social  nett     2.75 


A  GUIDE  TO  THK  WEST  INDIES.  By  Fredkrick  A.  Ober,)  «  „  «  • 
author  of  "Our  West  Indian  Neighbors,"  etc.  Profusely  illustrated,  >V^Z*  2"; 
and  with  many  colored  maps.  )  °^°'  "^** 

TUSCAN  FEASTS  AND  TUSCAN  FRIENDS.     By  Dorothv  Nevilk  Lef.s.     Illus..  lamo,  cloth,  net,     1.75 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  PAST.     By  His  Grace,  The  Dike  of  Argyll,  author  of  "Life  of  Queen  Victoria," 

etc.,  etc.     Copiously  illustrated,  large  8vo,  cloth.     Two  volumes, f$et,     6.50 

LETTERS  FROM  PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY   TO    ELIZABETH    HITCHENER.     Now  first  pub- 
lished.    With  introduction  and  notes  by  Bertram  Dobell.     Large  paper  edition,  izmo,  cloth,    ....  nett     x.50 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  ^^^^K^v^i'""' 
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manufacturer  came  to  a  certain 
city  in  the  Middle  Wtrst  to  secure  a  discrib- 
uting  point  for  a  new  line  gf  goods.  A  new  line. 
But  not  new  merchandise.  For  such  goods  had 
been  long  in  use.  This  manufacturer,  however, 
made  a  betrer  grade-  He  charged  a  little  more. 
He  proposed  to  explain,  by  magazine  advertising, 
how  such  merchandise  is  produced,  how  to 
recognize  puncy  and  quality,  and  why  a  trifling 
extra   cost  means  good   value   to   the  consumer. 

This  city  had  direc  merchants  in  that  line 
of  business. 

The  first  was  a  merchant- prince  —  estab- 
lished forty  years,  rich,  prominent  in  business 
and  public  aifairs.  He  refused  to  handle  this 
new  line. 

"Why  should  I  lend  our  reputation  lo  build 
up  youF  business?  No  advertismg  you  can  print 
in  die  magazines  will  make  your  word  as  good 
as  ours  in  this  city," 

The  second  merchant  was  the  largest  com- 
petitor of  the  first.  He  was  willing  to  ordet  a 
small  lot  of  the  goods,  but  said  they  must  take 
their  chances  —  he  didn't  propose  to  Jet  any 
outsider  build  on  his  reputation,  either. 

The  third  merchant  in  this  town  was  a  be- 
ginner—  obscure,  hampered  for  capital.  But 
this  third  man  saw  that  the  promotive  work 
the  manufacturer  proposed  to  do,  if  actively 
backed  up  by  himself,  could  be  made  a  strong 
lever  in   building  a  new  business. 

Now,  the  manufacturer  needed  a  loyal  dis- 
tributer in  that  town.  Preferably  a  big  one  — 
the  leading  store  if  possible*  But  be  bad  only 
his  choice  between  a  large  luke- 
warm distributer  hke  the  second 
merchant,  or  an  enthusiastic  little 
one,  like  the  third.  Eventually 
he  chose  the  latter  and  gave  him 
the  exclusive  agency,  assisted  him 
with  advertising  in  the  loca  I  news- 
papers, gave  him  favorable  credits. 

When  the  magazine  advertising 
began  the  small  merchant  had 
these  new  goods  in  his  tiny  win- 
dow* Through  the  mails  and  ihe 
newspapers,  too,  he  let  people 
know  that  he  carried  this  identical 
line,  in  a  full  range  of  sizes,  and 
that  they  could  be  bought  nowhere 
else   in    that   town*     He    backed 


/TpQuoinQuL 
TXT -LT  Key 


jpenf  on  rei^uu/  Iff  anu  But- 
inoiAianwhs  hintcKMitd 


the  manufacturer's  magazine  advertising  loyally 
and  intelligently,  and  swung  into  the  current  of  the 
new  demand. 

That  was  five  years  ag^. 

The  other  day  a  curious  thing  happene*!* 
Two  men  boarded  trains  in  that  town,  went  East^ 
and  walked  into  this  manufacturer's  oflice  to^ 
gether  to  bid  competitively  for  the  agency  for 
those  goods.  One  was  the  merchant-prince. 
The  other  was  his  erstwhile  competitor.  They 
were  eager  to  secure  what  both  had  refused  five 
years  before* 

Why? 

Because  informing  advertising,  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of-  people,  had  made  goods 
bearing  that  manufacturer's  name  the  standard 
for    quality    and    trustworthiness. 

These  two  merchants  had  heard  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  right  and 
rectify  their  past  error  of  policy.  For  that  once 
obscure  httle  merchant  had  grown  to  3  point  where 
he  was  selhng  his  business  to  seek  a  wider  field. 

Neither  o?  them  got  this  agency,  however. 
The  manufacturer  informed  them  that  it  could 
in  no  way  be  aFected  by  the  sale  of  the  present 
owner's  business,  because  it  was  part  of  hia 
good-will  —  an  asset  that  he  had  helped  create, 
to  be  sold  by  him  to  his  successor. 

National  advertising  by  manufacturers  in  the 
monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  has  put  hun* 
drcds  of  new  commodities  on  the  merchant's 
shelves,  increasing  his  turnover,  and  adding  to 
the  public  comfort* 

The  advertised  commodity  is 
what  causes  trade  to  grow  fastest, 
not  only  in  volume,  but  in  quality 
of  demand*  For  only  the  manu- 
facturer can  undertake  no  wad  ay  i 
to  show  the  consumer  where 
qualit)^  ties,  and  only  national 
advertising  will  do  it* 

The  best  interests  of  merchant, 
consumer,  and  producer  require  a 
free  channel  for  the  advertised 
commodities  from  factory  to  fam- 
ily. The  wisest  retail  practice  to- 
dsiy  is  that  which  gives  the  adver- 
tismg  manufacturer  good  fadlitiei 
for  delivering  what  he  has  told. 
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PUTNAM'S  NEW  BOOKS 


By  ELIE  METCHNIKOFF,  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Paris 

The  Prolongation  of  Life 

Optimistic    Essays.      A^o.    jy    in    the    Science    Scries.      Illustrated 

$2.so  net. 

The  Nature  of  Man 

Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy.  No,  is  in  the  Science  Series, 
Illustrated.  $200  net. 
Prof.  Metchnikoff  is  commonly  accounted  the  greate^t  of  living 
biologists.  In  these  two  volumes  he  expounds  his  main  thesis  that 
human  life  is  not  only  unnaturally  short,  but  unnaturally  burdened  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities. 


Fifth  Series 

Shelburne 
Essays 

By  PAUL  ELMER  MORE 

Crown  8vo.     $j  2^  net, 

"  We  believe  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  critic  who 
must  be  counted  among  the 
first  who  take  literature  and 
life  for  their  theme.'* 

— London  Spectator. 


The  Completion  of  a  Great  Biography 

The  Life  of  Goethe 

By  ALBERT  BIELSCHOWSKY.     Translated  by  W.  A.  COOPER 

J  Volumes.     Illustrated.     8vo.     Each  Sj'jo  net. 
Vol.      I.    From  Birth  to  the  Return  from  Italy. 
Vol.    II.    From  the  Italian  Journey  to  the  Wars  of  Liberation. 
Vol.  III.    From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Poet's  Death. 

*'  No  biography  of  Goethe  has  taken  the  place  that  Bielschowsky*s 
may  fairly  claim.  .  .  .  The  definite  Goethe  biography." — The  Dial. 


The  Way  of  the  Woods 

A  Manual  for  Sportsmen  in  North-Eastem   United  States 
and  Canada 


The  Twentieth 

Century 

American 

A    ComiMnitlve    Study    of   the 

People  of  the  Two  Qreat 

Anglo-Saxon  Nations 

By  H.  PERRY  ROBINSON 

author  of  **  Men  Bom 

Equal,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo.     Probable  price^ 
$2.00  net. 

A  remarkably  well-informed 
and  sympathetic  piece  of  inter- 
national social  "Criticism. 


43^  Pages. 


By  EDWARD  BRECK 
Pocket  Size.    80  Illustrations.     $1-75  net. 


Dr  Breck's  book  is  a  practical  Field-Manual,  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  kit  of  every  Camper,  Fisherman  and  Hunter.  It  contains  concise, 
thorough  and*authoritativc  information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
life  in  the  Woods,  such  as  Outfitting,  Fishing,  Shooting,  Canoeing, 
Tenting,  Trapping,  Photography,  Cooking,  Hygiene,  etc. 


Addresses  and  Papers  of 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

With  an  Introduction   by  JACOB  QOULD   SCHURMAN 

President  of  Cornell  University 
8vo  with  Portrait.     $f.SO. 
The  Addresses  have  been  grouped  under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  Attitude  toward  Public  Duty  and  Public  Office. 

2.  Kes:ulation  of  Public  Service  Corporations. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Addresses. 

Send  tor  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Thinking- 
Feeling— Doing: 

An  Introduction  to  Mental 
Science 

ByE.W.SCRIPTURE.Ph.D.. 

M.D.,  Assistant  Neurologist, 

Columbia  University 

Second  Edition^  revised. 
i8q  Illustrations.     $1  7J  net. 

A  fascinating  excursus  into 
the  new  field  of  experimental 
psychology. 

"  Should  be  carefully  read  by 
every,  one  who  desires  to  be 
familiar  with  advances  made  in 
the  study  of  the  mind." — 
Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 
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Can  You  Improve  Our  Advertising? 

This  issue  of  The  World's  Work  is  like  a  great  store 
with  hundreds  of  salesmen  trying  to  sell  you  things. 
How  could  they  have  been  more  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing in  their  appeal  ?  After  reading  what  these 
printed  salesmen  say,  write  and  tell  us  how  any  adver- 
tisement about  soap  or  books  or  bonds  or  anything  else 
could  have  been  improved;  for  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  improve  advertising  in  every  way  in  our  power. 
The  World's  Work  is  a  constructive  magazine.  It 
believes  that  advertising  is  the  greatest  aid  to  modern 
distribution.  But  advertising  in  general  will  be  ad- 
vanced only  by  improving  each  advertisement  in 
particular. 

You  Shall  Have  a  $50  Reward 

for  any  improvement  in  the  reading  matter  or  artistic 
arrangement  of  an  advertisement  which  the  adver- 
tiser accepts;  and  so  shall  every  other  reader  for  every 
improvement  accepted  by  an  advertiser.  Tell  our' 
advertisers  how  they  can  appeal  to  you  more  strongly. 
Suggest  new  catch-lines  and  trade-marks  where  needed. 
Point  out  ideas  that  have  been  overlooked  in  advertising 
bonds.  Give  a  new  point  of  appeal  to  the  life  insur- 
ance advertiser.  Help  the  advertiser  who  made  your 
'  automobile  with  fresh  arguments  from  personal  experi- 
ence. They  will  thank  you,  and  we  will  reward  you  and 
the  whole  cause  of  better  advertising  will  be  furthered. 
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Ten  Other  Monthly  Rewards 

In  addition  to  this  $50  offer  we  shall  give  ten  other 
Rewards  for  the  ten  best  100  word  (not  over  that  num- 
ber) opinions,  suggestions,  or  appreciations  concern- 
ing any  advertisement  in  this  and  each  issue  of  The 
World's  Work.  Tell  why  it  appeals  to  people  to  whom 
it  is  directed  or  why  it  fails  to  appeal.  The  ten  Re- 
wards are  as  follows: 

For  the  best  comment,  in  our  judg- 
ment, we  will  give  $25.00. 

For  the  second,  third  and  fourth  best 
comments  we  will  give  $15.00,  $10.00 
and  $5.00  respectively. 

For  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and.  tenth  best  comments  we  will 
give  any  novel  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company;  a  copy  of  our  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  for  selection. 

The  names  of  the  ten  receiving  the  Rewards  will  be  an- 
nounced in  The  World's  Work  each  month  and  the  three 
best  comments  will  be  published.  Those  receiving  the  $50 
rewards  will  always  be  announced  in  first  number  appearing 
after  the  acceptance  by  any  advertiser  of  a  proposed  improve- 
ment. All  communications  in  regard  to  advertisements  in 
this  issue  must  reach  us  by  May  12th  in  order  to  have  decis- 
ions announced  in  the  June  number.    Address 

ADVERTISING   THc   Worfd's    Wofk     NEW  YORK* 


The  Reader's  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK     ADVERTISER 


The  Spanish  Jade 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Author  of  ''Richard  Yea-and-Nay,''   ''The  Forest  Lovers,'" 
' ' The  Stooping  Lady,''  Etc. 

With  the  first  sentence  one  is  in  a  world  of  rich 
romance,  with  a  background  of  the  Spain  that 
has  inspired  poets  and  artists  of  all  times,  and  a 

group  of  those 
individual 
cha  r  acters 
whom  the 
author  draws 
with  so  sure 
a  touch. 
There  are  few 
living  writ- 
ers who  have 
more  fully  at 
command  the  magic  of  "the  necessary  word'* 
than  Mr.  Hewlett.  This  tale  is  as  vivid,  as  full 
of  color,  as  unforgettable,  as  a  painting  by  Diaz. 

Four  pictures  in  color  and  decorative  end  papers  by  fV.  Hyde 
Special,    j\  I    I  M  I  Postpaid 

This  book  sells  for  6  s.    ($1.50)   in  England 


COORTHr  LDB 
INAHKRICA 


(D 


TtEE^^ftLD'S  WOHK 


MAGAZINE 


DouBLEDAy  Page  SlCo.  New  York. 


Save  tinn?  in  your  ofBcc  work!    TKc  ReadcrrK'  Sciricc  will  tpll  you  of  the  laU'ti  devices 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


The  best  place  for  rest  or  recreation 
or  recuperation    at  this  season    is 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the  new  Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is  especially  well  equipped  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  come  to  secure  them 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  T^ates  to 

THE  LBBDS  COMPANY 


ALWAYS  OPEN 


ON  THE  BEACH 


English  Vershn  0/ 

HANNELE 

A  DREAM  POEM 
Rv    GERHART  HAUPTMANN 

Auihor  of  '*  Thr  Sunhtn  Btil" 

\4R.     CHARLES     HENRY     MELTZER^S 

^^^  distinguished  success  as  the  trans- 
lator of  ''The  Sunken  Bell*'  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  this  version  of  Haupt- 
mann*s  work.  It  is  a  play  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  deepest  significance  and  a  real 
contribution    to    literature.       Decorated, 

$1>10  postpaid. 
Doubledav.  Paoe  ^  Co  New  York. 


Summer  Trips 

*Co  ihe  delightful  Wonderland  regions, 
Norway,  Spitzber^en,  Iceland, 
and  to  the  Northern  Capitals; 

Oceana,  KronpHnzeuia  Cccilie,  uid 
Metcoii  leAviDg  Hambuig  during  Juii«y 
Jaiy  and  August,  Send  for  out 
il.uitf  Ated  booklet  gtring  full  pftHiculvK 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  investments 


The  Taponic  School  for  Girls 

Near  beautiful  Jikc  m  tl»   Bcrkihlre  Hills. 
Miss    l-iLiAH    Dixon.    A*  B.   (Welleslcy    and    Bryn   M^ww, 
Mrss  BiRTMA  Bailkt,  B.  S,  (WeUetley  ) 

The   Catharine   Aiken    School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Stamford,   Conn.,    Neur    New   York    Qty> 

Mn.  IlRfrlel  Beef^hcr  »t»rl)le  f^TBiir  A.  a.  tWelI«l«y> 

The  WTashington  School  for  Boys 

Located  In  the  countiy,  but  WLthio  e^sv  acce^si  of  ihc  wonderful 
educaUoEial  oppotliitsitics  of  the  National  Capitol.  Unusually 
itrtini^  fmoalty.  One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils.  Boys  oi  any  age 
received.    Athletic  gro-Uhda.     Year- Book  oorequeat. 

BiSTftiCT  Of  Co  Lu  Mill  A,  Wasbinfftoh*  i<xA  Wistohsin,  Ave. 

DisTPicT  oi- CotriraiA.  WaiKington,  1906  FloricU  Att»,  N*.  W 

Gonston  Hall 

A  beaiKifd  Cdfinial  Home  School  for  Ychid;  Ladies.     Uluslntptl 
cfttak>gue.         ^^R  AN13  Mrs.  Bevepley  R,  Ma^w,  Priocipals. 
Miss  E.  XL  Ct^uc,  LL.A.*  Aisociatt  Pnccipd, 

Bristol  School.  Ao  EpiKopal  Schodl  for  OfrlB. 
Ho  [Tie  and  CctllcRe  Prepi^ratory  Courses.  The  French  Dep-irt- 
ment  ucJ:upies  a  be  (Va  rate  reside  nee,  whei^  Frencb  U  the  Ungua^e 
flf  ihe  hoDiie.  Address  Miss  Alilk  A,  Bkisthl,  Frincipalj, 
Mintwood  Place  and  igth  StreeU  WajihitiKtoti ,,  D.  C 

National  Park  Seminary 

ril  K  V  O I M ;   W  A H  F. 7i,    ti^l^nlrl^9  vf  W biiIi 1 11  ^i<,n .   n.  C- 
Efsl'tV'n   lJiiH*IJn««,       Ut-feUiJhll  t*roiind»*       C-oml  wurL  Msriiivd 
irUli*HC  RaBinljiiitTvn 


. , Eiiilv]it,<«c>elitf  arefT  Maii4aj.      ^-nd  for 

AJdnc»i  Bex  1»«,  WmtE^T  OtKV,  MA»VLA!»iJ*. 


MASSArHtrSETTS,  West  Bridae^jUcr. 
HOWARD  SEMINARY    foB  Gihu^  astd  Yo[jj«g  Ladies. 

Hea1:thful    and    b^titiful    liorauori,    IS    miles    from    Boston. 
Acadciaic,  CoUefe  PrtparatoTy  and  Special  Courses.     Two  y^n' 
^Dkirte  for  Hifh  ScbooJ  ct3ldliate9^    Art  at^d  Mi^ic  studios. 
Mi^^  SaUlU  £.  Lack^iiton,  A.  %L,  FriDdiul 

MASSACHtJSSTTs,  Metrimac  in  Wliirtier'i  Land. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

College  Prcpai^toiry  a^id  Special  CoutAes.  firoad  trainling. 
Ideal  Home  Life,  Develops  ch^mcrer,  mind  and  bodjr^  Fi>r 
catalogue  J  add  re  is  Mrs.  An  turn.  HHAcitBTT  RuSsitLL,  Principal. 

MASSACfaisETT^H  NatJck. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  (or  glrli*  Seventeen  nines  from 
Bolton.  mS*  CONANT,  Miss  BIGELOW  or  the  Secretary 
will  b«  at  the  school  on  Wednesday?  ol  July  and  Auguat. 


In  the  Berkshire  Hiflf 


Miss   HalFs  School  for  Girls 

PitUftild,  HtttichuttltB.    ilti  mm  H.  HALL.  Hidpil 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


FOR 
YOUNG  WOWEN 

Briefly,  the  school  aim  h  lo  cuUivale  ihe  itiicllcd*  dcvdop  a  snuiid 
body  and  to  fit  tht  student  for  the  womjuily  iluites  of  life.  For  pftr- 
licuLirs  addii^s 

<V  €.  BB%f;iM)N.  Prliii-l(»aK  AubunidKlc^  ! 


Mawachubetts.  Wellrtliy. 

Wcllcslcy  School  for  Boys 


A    school    that's 
and  catalogue. 


different.        Send    for   booklet 


^iAJ^^CHUSB-mw  Spriti^cM,  ifi  CcDtiat  Street. 

The  MacDuffi€  ScbooL 

A  irhnot  for  Ehc  ciigE'ijI  en]  LLCilJcqi  a(  ifirU  and  jmuiig  woEnftn. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  ACADEMY 

OSSiN I NO-ON- HUDSON,  N.  Y,     Httt  ^"^ 

Jant  ti«w  th«  ntoiit  t«l|(ed  vf  »efaQ«I  tn  thr  Kut.      Our   Bk)c4clet 

tetit  the  sldry^    This,  wiili  4nir   nrtKtk  Y*-*t  ^i^t,   un    aiiflfcaHoa   In  the 
IVlDdtist.    Matt  MitVJIT  FLlaHAMT  HALL  WOK  VDl  SO  iH)l!|* 


Nkw  YOftK,  C<;nswiiil-on-HucLsiin. 

New  York  Militaf r  Academy 

A  Technical  I'repaval^rv  S-  h  viL  Pr*X.*rrt  (rrlhr:  (yrelt  P.ngJseerlof  Scb'^l 
anrl  fot  iKiSllieu  hfe.  ficnudiully  loc  1  ted  In  ttie  Hu4ton  RLirer  HJ^hludit, 
near  W«i  ivinL    F^r  cAUUjr  Lie  «ppiy  u* 

Sebastian  C,  Josrs,  C  Em  Supcrfntendoit. 


Rivcrvicw  Academy* 

Consecutive  management  fnr  ieventy-three  yearn.    Scbod  o\^ 
September  ajrd.     For  dialogue ^  addreti 

Jusam  B<  FltssiB,  A.  M.,  Box  704,  Poughkeepaief  N.  V, 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School 

Boarding  :ind  Day  School  for  Girls.  Fornicriy  The  Feebks  and 
Thompeoti  Schocjl,  Opcna  October  7th.  30,  ja  &Dd  34  Eut  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Dr*  Holbrook  School 

OmIaI^^*  If-  Y.    A  ftriUHJi  pr?p*rti.o*y  lehool  fix  btn's. 
Locxtea  on   briu  CHIT,  sco  feet  alcove  tea  IcvcL     Athletics,      ^ymi 
SAtiN&ctDfy  fef<^npiiir«*«  Jii  to  chpuirtrr  nccnfar/  f<X  enrollnuLal.  Foth 
iddnnt  Tlic  Hr.  lIvlbrvalE  fiellffvit  OmI  utile,  N.  V. 

H1GMTSTOWN,  New  Jersey. 

Peddie  Imthote  for  Boys  SL'^'SS.I.h?!!  'Xo*iK 

buys  oniy.  Prepares  for  all  college^,  technical,  scienti^c,  hw  and 
medli^J  schools.  Separate  department  for  boy  a  trrLvni  u  to  t4  years 
e(aKa.  Raiea  *]7|  a  year.  Gyftinai^iumt  gwimminf  pooL  athktlc 
fielfL    For  ca  taluffue,  addresi  Principal  R.  W.  S  wbtxa»d<,  Box  f  D. 

N'EW  Jfrpkv,  BoTfTrn  town  ^on-lTjc- Delaware- 

BORDENTOWH  MILITARY  INSTTTUTE 

Onrfirit^lm  l^  to  mal; e  ttroti|if .  niAfiljr.Jiiirrefcirul  niexi— ithyilcalty,  mentaUy. 
mvallr.    CoHeite  and  tualaeupreparsildti. 

Ill  uiil  rated  book  and  schcvl  t4pet. 
R<»  T.  H.  LANUON,  A,M.,D.  6,,  Prln     Ueut.  Cdl.T,  D.  LahUCTIV,  CanuB*d% 


Eitabliibed  iftfifr. 
Athletics.      Cymnrntlun, 


In  wrmn^fo  idwTtitfm  pl^ie  roentirtn  Tnw  WoarnS  Woaic 


X^i 


m 


^  -  M 


It"-: 


The  Man  Who  Gets 
the  Fat  Pay-Envelope 

The  felJow  who  gets  the  fat  pay-envelope  is  the  one  who  aoes  the  directing, 
who  undmst^n4s  his  work  because  ht's  trained. 

To  leam  how  jrow  can  acquire  this  training,  how  foa  can  advance,  how  fou  can 
direct,  how  yoa  can  earn  more  money,  how  yoii  can  forever  leave  behind  you  the 
army  of  underpaid  men,  how  you  can  become  an  exf>ert  in  your  chosen  hne  of  work 
— all  without  leaving  home  or  losing  a  day's  pay»  and  without  having  to  buy  a  single 
book,   mark   the  attached    coupon  and 


mail  it  to  the  International  Correspon- 
dence Schools.  Do  it  now  whde  your 
ambition  prompts  you. 

Send  no  money — -to  find  out  costs  you 
nothing— the  marking  of  the  coupon  doe*  not 
bind  you.  The  only  requirement  is  the  Ml- 
ity  to  read  and  write.  Now,  isn't  that  easy  ? 
A  few  years  ago  you  couldn't  get  ihi»  infor- 
mation and  advtce  for  any  amount  of  money 
^now  it'ft  yours  for  ihe  mere  aaking» 

Durt  nff  February  676  men  vd/urt- 

Isfilf  rp ported  higher  pay  and 

promotion  asadirect  r^iUt 

of  L  C .  S*  training.  There' s  a 

similar  record  every  month, 

YOU  join  these  men.    Be 

I  SaUrits  /   the  man  that  direcu.    Your 

career  h  in  your  own  hands. 

Lead  off  Btrong  by  marking 

and  maiiing  the  coupon  iVQMC 


International  GorrssponifenGa  Sohoab« 

bow  ItMn  qiuillirT  for  a  Urgcef  ulftTT  in  Uie  voii- 


iltUn,  « lUiocit  tOTihet  i^iiauiUra  on  ihf  put,  I 

qiuillirT  for  a  Urgcef  ulftTT  tn  Uic 
UQab«rore  which  I  twiTe  wimrted  JC 


IdfcrllBCWDl  VfrHwt 
91kow  i-mrA  W rU*p 
WIttduir    THiiktiii«r 

C-9BBi(Mvl*l  Law 

T«xUlfl   MUI  Sb^I. 


9*4)1  KOlif ill    Uf->n,«aJ|ii 

Rli4v.  l.lrtiUiir  »-upi. 

FtiimlK^r  h  tfit-M.m  Uttrnw 
ClvIL  Knrlnc^f 

tt«jib|» 

HI  fi  I H  If  TCjiatii«4rr 


SCr«i«  «q4  MO^ 


Qitj- 


m  wntiDg  to  tdTcrtiien  pl<a«e  toeDtfoii  Thk  WottGi't  Wohk 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


fi    ^— ^ — _ .— ^ — — ^^ — ^  ^ 

Uarn  Photo-Engraidnj    or  Photography 

The  Onty  C^llcifP  Iti  'he  w^rtd  where  these  favini;  f^cili  ■iiiKin*  are 
taughE  ««j<  crtvfiiN^  ]  nrii>r^«<i  ^"•■y  fbr  ] ntrr nirkmiS  I  A'ts-ickutt'in  nf 
Ph<jto  !inpT3Vf  r*  -Kifl  th*  I'holi  (my  hef> '  A%4o<;ialii»h  vt  TPHm.  Is 
Terms  ev^i  apii  Hilnj  ineniHnsfve.  (irsdnft'f^  pifefvd  In  fw»M  (m*!* 
Iknnii,  WHc*  fcir  tmtatr^nc.  ah^I  i/^fiftfy  tht  t<.^ut%f  in  H'Anh  y,-^u 
<Mrf  in  fit  fifed.     Adtlten 

llllitalA  fttirp^v  of  l*hati»triipb]',  mr     }  O'llt  WBlianh  Arc 
H  1«i>tr  I  €  '(i1  I^r r-  nf  Pknf  1 4t-l^  II  r ri)  i  T  njf    ^       K  01  ri  ■  fa  iilii    in. 
Im   II.   Tll'^'^hLL     lV.^M«r»l 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 

4101  Cannccticut  Ave.  Wufiinstoa,  D.  C, 
A  («!«:»  boirdbjE  Bcbonl  rnrvnunR  meri  and  b^ivi,  THorough  pre|i- 
antion  for  coJle;(e$^  univeraliiM,  ilie  United  Slatei  Milliary  a'^d 
Navil  Aendemiei.  jnd  iiho  *'«r  biuincs*.  Number  limited  SmsH 
claisei  Rnd  mdlvjdit^]  iTis^micUoTi,  Special  cuursti.  Fine  athleric 
fiy»ld«  FcKiibaU,  ba^di^li.  ttiick  leams.  For  cAiilngiie»  >ddreas 
E.  SWAVELY,  PKncipa 


"^  J16NES  SCOTT  COLLEGE   ^ 


DECATI:k  {<>  MHea  of  Atlanu),  GEORGSA 

Offers  ndvAiitaeeft  equiil  to  ^Jiy  educatioiia)  iti^tiUiEion  m 
the  South  Ffecani  hutldmgs.  Foil  tolleire  cquipmem. 
MLL&icatidArt.   Ideal  cliinate,   Heiitli  record  UBMirjvaaae a 

F^CatalifgA,  F.  H.  GAINES,    D,  D..  Pres 


STUDY 
LAW 

IT 

HOME 


The  olt|p»t  and  belt  achociL  Inalrticlicm  by  m»rt 
adjiijud  i<j »  verjr oriP,  Jte*™itiii*wi  by  lOtirU  mid 
e<l mating,  KijMvieiiwd  ftiJti  coiiitx'ti'Ul  ttifctniu* 
ttiTit  TnJK'i  ftpftifl  luue  aiuy.  Tbrw  eoijfwy— 
rTeparaitJiT',    llOMneu.  CuUt^.      iTepatei   for 

Sr»i*tit(*,   W lU brtU'f  jfoor con 
itiofi  and  prwpeutiin  buKinrM. 
gtodetitit  »»a  eTKdium  «TerT- 
Wliere       Full    pftrticulmr*  K^a 
Kmjt  rajn«Ht  l*laa  flTCi^ 
The  Niimvas 
Oarreai^vHti^tfi'i"  Wehocil 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU   ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

wt  fun  positively  ahow  ynu  by  mail  how  to  ip^ii^n^  yatiT 
lalarv,    iiecni  for  bonutiful  pro«puetu*t,  ma i Ice!  FltKi'.. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  DepL  5,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR— l.farii  to  Dmw.    Wc  will  I 

teiicL  you  hy   iii:Ul  hnw      ^*  ll(H»i-  <>►  iLUHTKiTliHIy  OIII»  6,  | 

to  draw   for  iiiagm£me£| 
and  tiewipapL-r^ 
Send  for  cntnlotf. 


BOYS' SUMMER  CAMP 

^'Wildmere"  In  th«  Maint  Woodi 


ftie  kJnd  of  v*.  ition  tlui  <1oe*  pot-i 

I  bid  DC — til 

Cuk^:hiDt^lrlp  rhnMjfh  tl«  wTiiie  M'l^iDtiiTis 


climljiDEr    c4i>o^jiiti.    libhJD. 


Socni       Mount!  Id 
Te   4  Upy    lov«, 

_ ..  ,  '    jiDtalTiS.     MaDuat 

Ir^lnmii  yi^\^^  1x141.  (iuDf*!*}*,  ninint  llAt),  Iluit 
|{uutt^,  4ll  Drw.  Ci>nti;uiiiii:m\h4p  nf  ■'o||>-tr-li>rcil  Itid- 
er«.  TiitiiftD«^  KckflTbt  pby»iclui.  NlDlh 
nortkltr 


Wil 


son  College 

FOR  WOMEN    ^^ 


Chambersburg,  Pa* 

All  Innitmlnn  ttml  conjpuFM  favcirabljr  with 
IJiD  hlKti*«i  i^tnde  womtMi^i:^  c^jlk<Kt'>h  hi  Wx^ 
tTimitry.     Four   yeaim'    courwe    Irfidiii^  to 
deurpe  A.   B.    A   dnusty  etiuirnx'tt  nmi<]e 
tlf'piArtEJK^rii    alTortti    m»ny    adviinliiiim 
Tir  ttiH  >itiiJ5  ofijriUi  vticaJ   \\\n\  ItiHtru 
mentjil  iiiu«;ic.    Art  dcpoHliJCEiL    Fat- 
uity   of    :*!    f'xiwriPiM'wJ    tmcbiTrt. 
Finirtit^ri  iJuLldf  Ei;;^  ttlttiAH  Itiiui4>rii 
liLipnivcEiioiiifi,      Fifty     mri-j*    of 
Ifmufidjt*     HojiUh.ro I    tsHHllon, 
Terms  tiit>dpftiU»,     For  »a4i]uK 
AddreM  a.  H.  KEA^^EIl,  rh.D^  l-rM. 


XfW  JfBSEY.  Montclair.  ij  Wdtkn  Place, 

Montclair  Academy     '*»'?  y^^  "n,^"?'  m^^*^  ^^^i* 

-^  m.isttrr*  Militflrr  orsnim7ji- 
lirnti,  GvmiiB*ium  and  Swiminin^  Prml.  "Your  Boy  and  Mur 
St  bool"  ia  a  iitlle  \yQitk  which  will  imprest  panents,  no  matter 
wluTE  their  iiobs  are  rduGiled.  John  G*  MacVicar.  A-M 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prrpftrci  f.ir  Ciill^^v^^  ^"4  Tccholci]  Scihcwii  R1^^Vl  wLEh  tl]«  hljfhe^t 
Itrn-ii^  ^rhtwilj  o<  Newf  Fn^fllfliiL  yet  by  rea^vm  nf  erii.li>T*-menT  Iht  luhiMD  1^ 
ofllv  ll^w-     A  De-*'  bill  Id  in  12  »lli  lie  openf'l  in  Sri'imtl+r. 

kfcV.  LORIl^i  WELUmTEB,  M.  a.,  Rvc-tMr.  f-LyaioHlk.  3f.  H. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girla, 

fipeiiftj  AdirantacF^   m    LiiiRua|(n.»   l.tteratUK,   Hlncry,    Muiic   mud    An^ 

Preiuiriitioti  lor  Fc>re}|rn  tnvtl.    AddteM 

MKS.  E.  Park   skith   Mit.t.iiit,  er  Miss^  E   LnuisM  Pahry,  k.  H  ^ 

LcQQi  Flace^  AtoDrl&k,  ClD.ri'n  n«|3^  Uhli)^ 
PfiNPi^vi.VAMA,  tictbleliem. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  oIrLs 

Founded  1749.      isqtii  year  opens  September  x|Td.     Add»H 
J.  Max  Ha«k,  a  D..  PriDcip^L 

i*i(NpiSVLVANiAf  OK<»ntt  School  P.  O. 

OgontJt  School  for  Youog:  Ladies 

IVenty  mlntiies  from  PhiUdeipliia,  (wo  houi^  from  New  Vorfc, 
The  bte  Mr.  Jiy  Cooke '■  line  properly. 

MU*   SVIVIA    J,    EaFITMAK.       \ti^„:„,|_ 

Mm  Aafcy  A.  SuTMaitLAwb  jP""^'P*'^ 

FuNN^vtvANiA,  Ovei brook. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School  S'JS^S'irPlS.i;"";: 

■Min^  rcLi^Dtly  pnUrgTrditlDileKe  ppE'|>it:itiii 


fti^-ciiL]  ciKuriev   r 
initid.  inU  LxKJy 


Fot  UlutirateiJ  dt^lneuc  F  atldrnhk 

Ml^i^  ^   JANRT  SAYWARD.  FHA. 


W«  C*ii  Help 
Ydu   D«Cid* 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 

C\il.>l'>Si^t«s   and  Telnbk  infnrmnitujn  cfmcerninp  ah  atlmolii  and 
culJtgea  JurniiUcd  without  charEC    \StAU  kind  ef  i<h*n,n.\ 
AMI^IIU  A>  Hi  IH)WL  A  r|ILLE«9K  A^K^l  \\  ltl«t!i.  41    Park 
Rtfuirt  \pi*  1  vrk,  4iP  8»B«  tlA  IftiMrbBf*  Slnrt-i,  ililea^a 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES 

F.  W.  McNAIK.  IVestdt-m 
L^XAted  in  the  Lake  Suprrtof  dlstritl,     Mj,dc9  and  Mills  arc«aiu^ 
bJe  lor  ColJif gf  woik.     Fof  V  raLtbcrak  and  Rtciird  ol  Graduiiles  iLpply 
to  Prcsidirnl  or  ^cfetaiy.  HoughlOQt  Xlicbi^n. 

Emeffton  College  of  Oratorjf  < 

LiiTKcs?  htboHil  of  Oratory,  Literaiare  »nd  Pedasocy  I 
in  Aniefka.    SmJiimcr  Scition,    sistb  ytiar  opifn«  Se|>t« 
'i^^th.    Address  Hki^mv  Lawhsnck  Soutki^iliC»  Deiaii 
C]iickerin|f  Halt^  Huodnffton  Avenue,  Boston, 

KINEO  BOYS'  CAMP 


iKVinG  c,  wofiD:H  %ii«  m.  b^, 

Hi  BroBdwmi,  H**r  V«rk. 

In  irriijiag  to  aJvertlMTi  pleate  meEttioQ  Thi;  Woa^D'i  Woitic 


Selejct  pjmmer  camp  In  Maine  Woodi. 

CRuoe  trip*  —  real  campinje ,     I  IIu  »trati;d  bofjk  let. 

m?i^a  1^,  MvCttLU  ri  ?  we»i  4iih  air««t. 


OuijIooT  life  *'aJl  ipoft^ 
fiw  fvrk  Oltr« 
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DIRECTORY     OF    SCHOOLS 


<?  pla4?e'  for  yonr  hoy 

Klif.lld    hill    B.11Q]lJ]i>:r  VAt-litlii 

tu\h    j.-<nr    In    thy   C*«np 


B-eym   at    aj< 


whi-.Te    Uii 


Qf  urtbvflp  hejklthhil,  out-uf- 
d(>r>T  Ufa  with  i^roiwr  luao- 
clatoi.  utidsromrtirnimEwr' 
Tinlon,  tn9  from  tb«  bwf  In- 
auenreA  of  l&Fe4    wat^rfhiE 

§lac«ii.  Boating,  iwlmmhuj. 
Mebnl  I .  *en  nl  ■ ,  eo  Ll^  ho  ra  d  ■ 
bftck  rIdlBf— evprr  iporl 
a  id  plfnunre  dear  w  wide- 
Aw»ko.  futi'laTina  boya  w|]| 
bn  iiinJOT«d  I  Mio  thrt  bovji 
will  retarn  to  thetir  (itn<lji  * 
rtsfreftjiod  In  ml  ad  and  Im^U}  . 
An  App^rtnnlty  to  inak<^  i 
audtfli  wtU  bfl  oAordtid  ' 
boj»  who  dflfiro  U. 
PirenU  or  giiArdttuafl  nfft 
etpGclallr  InvHcd  t**  Jolti 
th«  bn>a  Atid  tbfl  brii  kr^ 
commodfttlonfl  w)U  bo  i>m- 
Ttdeil  for  Ehfim  al  vfirr  mod- 
erate TmM«H. 

Rpml  for  bo siul fully    lUm- 

EratCTl  tiook  whlcli  «xpriiliJM 

t  Ml    idnn    and    i^urpov^if    of 

iijr-   I  timri,   fttid    xivvn    full 

milTitRr  ACADEMY 
MACON,  Md. 
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SUBUBBAH  SCHOOL  for  Girls, 

THE  CASTLE 

TnrrTtown  •  or  »  Iturfpton, 

H«  Y «  An  idea  1  sd i ool .  Adx- an ' 
lagei  of  N*  V-  city*  AU  derart- 
mctitip  Special  coutiei  in  Art„ 
Muskr.  Lii«riLture>  I^dncu^^et. 
etc.  For  liltiitf^tcd  ctfculir  ad- 
dress. 

Lock  Boi  70J. 


ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  BOOKS 

TTi*  AiKktit  Law,  The  B»ttk-grc»und. 

1  hfi  Whei;!  ot  L\it^        Tlic  Voke  of  the  People. 
The  Denverance*  The  Freeman  and  Other  Poentt. 

Publkliedby  BOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO, 


BIG  BARGAINS 
IN  BOOKS  i 
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if  you  buy   boob  y^u  need  our 
calaloguc    We  »eU  to  iKotiB<)i>d»  of 
cmtomert  b  th«  Utiibed  Stal««  axid  Cafi«da^ 
Bead  for  our  S|>i^  CstakgitK  of  New  uid 
Ut«d  Boob  juft  bvued.     k  contaim  «  full  liit 
of  Special  Kargaiiu  tn  Fidiioa,  Scieiice,  Hiftory, 
Travd,  Bioj^apby  and  Literature.     Addreit 

5d/£i  Depaftmvnt 

TABARD  INN  UBRARY 

1615  OirfiiuJ  Street  PKiUaelpbia 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN 
iSPANISHorlTALIAN 

To  speak  U,  to  under^t.it^d  il 
U*  re  Ad  It,  to  write  it,,  Uiere  ia  but 
one  beat  way* 

You  limit  hcjif  it 
spiikcn  foirectly,  ov*r 
jM.i  ..^efj  6ti  your  car 

Ytuji  nmif  tec  il  ptiiited  eot- 

fiNllj  111  I  yinit  eye  knowi  tt, 

Ytiu  niuiit  talk  tt  and  wHta 

AH  thit  can  Ue  dont  btit 
bv  U>c 

LANGUAGE -PHONE 
METHOD 

"•"'.r  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

With  this  method  yuu  \mv  a  |]rijit«iL«rkr  oulrijeht,  Voii  own 
him^  He  nmakmaa  you  chmiac,  BJowliy  01  quickly  ;  when  you 
chi!>r>;fe,  night  or  day  i  far  a  few  iiiiimteft  or  lioitra  at  »  time^ 

Any  one  oin  leam  a  h-rdjin  Uingtm^e  wW  licarii  it  apoken 
often  enough  j  4nd  by  I  hit  method  you  an  huar  tt  a«  uH^u  a« 
you  ]\kt. 

The  methfKl  Itaa  heen  jferommended  by  w*ell'knuwii  inein- 
Hera  of  tin.-  ticulileB  of  rhe  InUifHlnR  umvrnitkA  nnd  cciilcK*^"  ' 
Viile^  Columbia,  Chkaifo,  Browtii  Penfitytvanlat  B«itlon, 
Prlnc*(on,  CoTiiell»  SyTaiuie*  Mtnnetoli.  iohna  Hopkini, 
Vtrilnla«  Colorada,  Mlchic^fi*  Fordham,  Manha{tan»  Dr  La 
Salk,  St.  ioHepli'»,  St,  hrancli  Xivier, 

HUH  m.'M0  ^•nv.     Ohf  iiu4fnti  4omfiAAH  n/  ttHtfttt^rt—  Bt^ttrt, 

TH8  LANQUAQE-PriONE  METHOD 

B12  MeUi^poUi  BldCr  Broadway  juid  t^cli  stn 
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JACK  SPURLOCK— 
PRODIGAL 

By  George  Horace  Lorimer 

The  trutli  and 
shrewdness  of 
Mr,  Larimer's 
keen  satire  have 
made  his  inimita' 
biy  witty  sayings 
current  every- 
where. 

This  is  his  first 
Tnovel^  in  which 
Jack  Spurlock,  expelled  from  ccil- 
tcgCj  gets  a  job,  Uftpnu} 

Illustrated  by  Gruger.     $1.50 
D  OUBLEDAY  PACP-  (VCQ 
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THE  WORLD  OF  INSURANCE 

[In  this  defaHmetU  we  shall  answer,  free  of  charge,  queries  concerning  matters  of  imsurame.  A  fern  fmHu 
and  answers  wtU  be  printed  each  month,  and  other  queries  will  be  answered  by  mail  as  quiekly  as  poseBle,  Aifleken 
must  be  signed,  and  must  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp.  Ths  field  of  this  dspartment  covers  life,  fine,  easwdiy,  iiKMM, 
accident,  burglary,  and  all  other  forms  of  insurance  known  to  the  industrial  world.  We  snail  not  attempt  to  ieeiiB 
legal  points,  but  shall  advise  consulting  a  lawyer  where  such  action  seems  wise.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Tk^ 
Readers'   Service,    The    World's    Work,    New    York,] 

I. —  NoRWALK.  Q.  I  paid  a  double  premium  for 
insurance  of  a  hay  bai^ge,  and  received  a  policy,  the 
insurance  company  understanding  that  the  vessel  was  not 
wholly  seaworthy.  They  refuse  to  pay,  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  was  not  a  proper  risk.  Can  I  collect  my 
insurance. 

A.  The  case  is  one  for  a  lawyer.  In  a  recent  case 
in  New  York,  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
decided  against  an  insurance  company  which  contested 
a  policy  on  similar  grounds,  holding  that  the  policy  had 
been  issued  and  neariy  a  double  premium  charged  because 
of  the  company's  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  pay 
a  lawyer  to  look  into  the  matter. 

2. —  New  York.  Q.  I  have  been  asked  by  agents 
for  three  new  life  insurance  companies  to  take  out  poli- 
cies. They  argue  that  the  new  companies  which  have 
come  in  since  the  Armstrong  hearings  have  eliminated 
the  evils  of  the  old  companies.     Is  this,  in  general,  a  fact  ? 

A.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely  true.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  warning  you  that  a  great 
many  of  the  new  companies  that  have  sprung  up  are  almost 
certainly  destined  to  failure.  In  this  connection,  the 
following  figures  showing  the  number  of  companies 
doing  business  in  the  years  named  may  be  of  use  to  you: 
19041  93;  1905*  102;  1906,  138;    1907,    259. 

In  other  words,  the  very  argument  that  is  given  to 
you  is  being  used  throughout  the  country  by  a  veritable 
nost  of  new  companies.  We  could  name  six  of  them, 
offhand  and  without  further  investigation,  that  have 
no  right  to  live.  These  six,  and  probably  many  more, 
were  formed  and  floated  in  the  interest  of  promoters 
of  the  gambling  typ>e,  who  made  their  money  in  the 
flotation. 

A  good  many  of  the  companies  offer  their  stock  to  buyers 
of  policies.  We  think  the  practice  utterly  in  error, 
and  shall  not  hesitate  to  criticize  it  even  in  the  case  of 
companies  unusually  well-backed  and  cleanly  managed. 

3. —  Massachusetts.  Q.  The  National  Protective 
Legion  offers  to  pay  a  premium  of  $250  at  the  end  of  five 
years  to  policy-holders  who  pay  $2  per  month  during 
the  five  years.  The  offer  looks  unusually  liberal  to  me, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  sound. 

A.  This  offer  has  been  withdrawn,  under  pressure 
from  the  authorities.  As  a  result  of  it,  while  it  stood,  the 
present  memlxirs  of  the  I^egion  have  to  make  up  a  deficit 
of  about  $3,000,000.  Such  a  deficit  was  almost  inevitable. 
The  payment  of  a  200  per  cent,  dividend  in  five  years 
was  utterly  impossible  without  either  the  wildest  kind 
of  sp>eculating,  always  successful,  or  else  the  piling  up 
of  a  deficit  to  be  met  by  the  members  at  some  time  or 
another.  The  nature  of  the  offer  should  be  plain  enough 
on  the  face  of  it.  If  you  ever  get  a  big  thing  for  nothing 
in  insurance,  be  vcr>'  sure  that  it  comes  out  of  somebody 
else's  pocket,  and  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  alx)ut  the 
surest  thing  in  the  offer. 

4. —  Boston.  Q.  I  am  offered  stock  in  a  new  Massa- 
chusetts life  insurance  company,  and  ui^ged  to  buy  on  the 
ground  that  stocks  in  the  ^tna,  Travelers,  and  others 
are  now  selling  at  prices  from  $1,000  up  per  share.  Would 
you  buy  or  not  ? 

A.  Unless  some  better  argument  than  the  above  can 
be  adduced,  we  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone.  The  fact 
that  stocks  of  companies  forty  years  old  are  worth  thou- 
sands is  surely  no  argument  at  all.  Investigate  the  people 
who  riake  you  the  offer;  find  out  whether  they  are  in- 
surance men,  or  merely  promoters:  use  the  same  caution 
in  going  into  this  business  concern  that  ^ou  would  use 


if  you  were  asked  to  go  into  partnership  in  business  with 
some  strangers. 

.     5.— Covington.    Q.    What  do  you  know  about  the 
Citizen  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Louisville,  Kj.r 

A,  It  was  started  in  November,  1004,  and  had 
$19,178,500  of  insurance  in  force  by  January,  1907. 
Its  premiums  in  1906  were  $495,693,  of  which  it  uptit 
l48S»3So  on  "administration."  We  consider  that  veiy 
h^h,  even  for  a  new  company.  Its  business  and  mftheHJt 
seem  legitimate,  and  it  niay  develop  into  a  veiy  stioi^ 
company. 

6.— Chicago.  Q,  I  am  55  years  old  and  cannot  pav 
more  than  $2.25  per  month.  I  think  I  can  pass  an  onlt- 
nary  medical  examination.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  from  $500  to  $1000  good,  reliable  insurance  for  Ss.95 
per  month  (or  $27.00  a  year?) 

A.  For  a  man  55  years  old  the  premiums  for  a  $t,ooo 
policy  are  about  as  follows: 

For  an  annual  premium  life  policy $60 

For  a  20  year  term  policy $50 

The  rates  for  $500  are  a  little  more  than  )  of  the  $1000 
rate.  Most  of  the  old  line  companies  however  do  not 
issue  policies  for  less  than  $1000,  but  there  are  several 
which  do. 

7.— San  Jose.  Q.  Given  a  man  of  52,  married,  no 
children,  of  good  health,  non-alcoholic,  non-tobacco  user. 
About  what  sum  per  year  could  he  secure  in  annuity 
from  a  life  insurance  company  for  the  lump  sum  of 
$10,000,  of  $20,000,  of  $50,000? 

A.  You  can  get  about  $725  a  year  from  your  52nd 
birthday  until  the  time  of  your  death  in  return  for  the 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  $10,000.  For  a  sum  of  $20,000 
twice  that,  etc.  The  size  of  the  payment  does  not  affect 
the  rate. 

8.— COOLEEMEE.  Q.  Will  vou  inform  me  of  the  value 
of  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Co's.  stock*  as  an  invest- 
ment in  connection  with  the  option  for  stock  which  they 
give  with  their  policies. 

A.  The  company  was  begun  in  1905,  had  on  January 
I,  1907,  a  capital  of  $543,030  and  had  received  $567,6x3 
in  premiums  during  the  year.  The  expenses  of  manage- 
ment (exclusive  of  taxes)  amounted  to  $497,935  ^^^  ^^  • 
total  disbursement  of  $527,361.  Although  this  is  a  veiy 
high  expense  of  management,  it  is  somewhat  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  company  and  the  initial  expenses 
are  always  high  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  received. 

A.side  entirely  from  the  record  of  this  company  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  safe  rule  to  keep  your  investments  and  life 
insurance  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

9.— Akron.  Q.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  age 
and  reliability  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut? 

A .  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  was  founded 
in  1863,  and  it  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  in  1907 
gross  assets  of  $53,474,038.  The  proportionate  cost  of 
management  to  the  total  income  from  premiums  is  and 
has  been  about  21  per  cent.,  which  is  a  good  showing.  It 
is  a  good,  sound  company. 

To    THE    Reader.    In  asking  questions    about    life 
insurance  policies  the  editors  ask  that  our  readers  will 
give  the  following  particulars: 
(i)     Name  of  company. 

(2)  Kind  of  policy. 

(3)  Whether  participating  or  non-participating. 

(4)  Amount  of  the  premium. 

(5)  '^S^  o^  ^^^  insured  when  the  policy  was  taken* 
This  will  often  save  an  interchange  of  letters  before  an 

answer  can  be  given. 
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TXTE  OFFER  the  Efryicc  of  thii  dcpartmrnt  without  charge  to 

T  y    our  Teaderi  who  desire  infomtition  in  rcj^ard  tn  invc^tmcnr  or 

on  any  financial  ^ubjecu  Under  this  head  wt  will  print  the  anno u net- 

mcnts  of  financial  institutions  offering  rclublc  iriTCstment  seciirities, 

AddrcH,  Rradrrs*  Sfirice^TMr  World's  Won:,  New  York  City. 


Concerning  the  Selection 
of  Investments 

Persons  having  surplus  mone)'  for  investment  should  be  triost  careful  dot  to  entertain,  under 
any  circumstiinces,  the  purchase  of  secuotiitfs  which  do  not  pos^e^  every  reasonable  assurance  of 
safely  as  to  principal  and  the  punctual  payment  of  interest. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  properly  selected  investments  art:  those  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected  lo  anpneciate  in  market  value  in  ratio  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  properties  upon  which  they  are  secured.  This  is  particukrly  true  in  these  days,  when  high 
rates  of  interest  must  be  paid  for  money  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  and  extension  of 
even  the  tnost  meritorious  enterprises* 

WhUe  tt  is  not  always  essential,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  an  investment  should  possess 
either  an  active,  or*  at  least,  a  reasonabty  broad  market*  Of  course,  where  a  sum  of  money  is 
invested  with  the  object  of  securing  the  largest  amount  of  income  compatible  with  sjtfety  of 
principal^  tt  is  frequently  deemed  advisable  to  sacrifice  some  degn^e  of  marketability  (or  the  sake 
of  greater  revenue. 

However,  tt  is  our  belief,  based  upon  many  years'  experience,  that  at  least  a  part  of  a  given 
sum  of  money  should  be  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  securities  that  can  be  readily  sold  in  the 
event  of  a  future  contingency  making  it  necessary  to  quickly  convert  the  investment  into  cash. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  surplus  funds  of  business  men,  which,  broadly  speaking,  should 
not  be  placed  in  securities  having  pracljcaily  no  market  whatsoever* 

We  find  that  thcn^  is  an  abundance  of  money  in  this  country  for  investment ,  but  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  upon  the  part  of  persons  having  such  funds  to  exercise  very  great  cau- 
tion in  making  ihrir  selections.  This,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  ideal  condition 
by  those  firms  whose  investment  offerings  comprise  securities  issued  against  properties  which  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny  from  even?  standpoint-  Such  discrimination  must  also  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  investor,  who  not  only  safeguards  his  money  by  employing 
it  in  sound  investments,  butj  moreover,  becomes  a  contributor  to  the  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  general  business  world. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  reliable  information  regarding  any  security  which  investors 
may  wish  us  to  investigate,  and  all  communications  addressed  to  us  upon  this  subject  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  our  many  years'  experience  and  comprehensive  organisation. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Ei^ht-pstge  Bond  Circular  No  36, 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Inveshnent   Bankers 

William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York. 

Memberi  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  THE  WORlu's  WoRiC 
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One-Yesir  Investment, 

Netting  7  Per  Cent 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  amount  of  the  One- Year  Bonds  (maturing 
April  I,  1909)  of  a  railroad  corporation  which  has  paid  regular  dividends  on 
its  capital  stock  for  the  past  five  years. 

Most  short-term  securities  are  in  the  form  of  notes;  that  is,  secured  only 
on  the  general  assets  of  the  G)mpany.  These  bonds  are  a  direct  lien  on  the 
entire  property  of  the  Company,  subject  only  to  a  First  Mortgage  issue  repre- 
senting in  amount  only  about  one-third  the  actual  cost  of  the  G)mpany*s 
property  and  equipment 

We  will  furnish  a  special  descriptive  circular  on  request. 


BOSTON 


FISK  &  ROBINSON 

35  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Public  Necessities 

are  the 

Basis  of  Sound  Investments 


Q  Investors  should  send  for  our 
pamphlet  on  Public  Necessities  as 
Security  for  Bonds. 

flit  tells  how  bankers  investigate 
bond  issues  before   purchasing  them. 

fl  A  thorough  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  public  necessities  will  as- 
sist you  in  making  sound  invest- 
ments. It  will  show  you  how  to 
safely  invest  your  funds  and  obtain 
an  income  of 

5%  to  6% 

Write  for  'Booklet  H.     Free  on  request 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS, 

Bftokera  for  32  Yean 
21  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAQO.  DBNVBR.  SAN  PRANCUCa 


ALABAMA   GREAT 

SOUTHERN 

R.  R.  COMPANY 

General  Mortgage  5%  Sterling  Bonds 
Due  December  1st,  1927 

Interest  payable  June  and  December  1st 
in  London  or  New  Yorl^ 

These  bonds  are  a  mortgage  on  290.49 
miles  of  road  at  the  rate  of  $13,965. 
per  mile,  and  directly  follow  the  First 
Extended  5's  of  1927  at  the  rate  of 
$6,024.  per  mile,  making  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  less  than 
$20,000.  per  mile. 

Price:— $970  and  interest  per  £200  bond 
To  Yield:— 5%. 

SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  UPON  APPLICATION 

Potter,  Choate  &  Prentice 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchans^e 

BANKERS 

HanoT«r   Bank   Building,   N«w  York 


The  Reideri'  Serrice  gires  infonnation  about  uiTettments 


w 

^ 

■ 

■ 

Fl  NANCE 

1 

J 

i3 

COMPANY 

1 

Capital         .        ,        •        .       $1»000,000 

■ 

Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits    .    i>292,ooo 

1 

DIRECTOEIS 

STEPHEiV   UAKKU,  Prut, 

YOUR  IDLE 

B«{ik  ol  ManhatUn  Co.,  N.Y. 
SA.\ILTL:L    G.    BAYXK,Pre., 
Seaboard  ^f«t'J  Bank,  N-  V» 

FUNDS  ARE 

EIJWIN  M.  Bl'LKLKV, 
Spencer  Ttmsk  &  Co. ,  N .  V . 

;ami:s  g.  CA.N\n\;  v,  pr**. 

PRODUCTIVE 

Fourth  W.t'l  Dank.  N.  Y. 

EDMUND    C    CU.WtRSi:. 

and    at   the    same   time 

I>rctl4«nt,  N,  Y. 

HENRY  F.  DAVISON,  Y,Pre5. 

secure,  if  deposited  with 

Flrmt  ^f■t*l  Bank.  N.  Y. 

WALTER    K.   VUVAW  V.  Pr«. 

the    Bankers   Trust 

Corn  Exchange  Batik,  N.  V. 

FREUKKICK  T.  TIASKELL  V.  Pre*. 

Company. 

Jllinola  Trujst  4c  Sav,  Bk.,  Chicago 

A.   BARTON   H!:PJJL:R\,  Pras. 
Ch-MNatl  Bank.N.Y. 

Interest  is  allowed  on 

TIIC>.^L^S     \\\    LA  MOST* 
Second  Vice  Pre*.,  N.Y. 

deposits  subject  to  check, 

CATICS  W.   McGARRAIL  Prea. 
Mechanics*  Nat'l  Bank.  IN.  ¥. 

or  certificates  of  deposit 

EDGAR    U    MAKSTON^ 
8liitr&  Co.,  Bankers.  N.Y. 

repayable  upon  demand. 

GKf>R<ii::     \\\     i'ERlsSNS. 

J.P.  norgan*Co-»N.Y* 
\VlLLIA.\r  IL    PORTIlR,  Prei. 

Chemical  Mat*l  Bank,  NY. 

The  remarkably  strong 

Directorate  of  this  Com- 

DANIEL G.  REID.  V.  Pre*. 
Liberty  Natn  Bank.  N.  Y. 

pany  is  assurance  as  to 

innv  ARD  [\  S\VINN[:V,  Pr«s. 
First  Nat'l  Bank.  KansatClty. 

the    absolute    safety    of 

JOHN    r;  TllOMPSO.N, 
Vice  Pretldent,  N.  Y. 

funds  placed  with  it. 

GTLFn-RT  G.  TIIORNI-  V.Pres. 

NatM  Park  Bank.N.Y, 

EDWARD  TOWN^END   Pres. 
Itnpnrters  &  TrndersNet.  Bank,  N.Y. 

Letters    of  Credit  and 

A  [  n  [ :  R T  II .  \S  3  GGI X,  V,  Pre*, 
Chase  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V. 

Travelers^     Cheques 

SAMT KL   wnoLVERTOX; Pre*. 
Gallatin  Nat'l  Btinkt  N.Y. 

available  in  all  parts  of 

FHWARD   F    C.  VOUXG,  Pre*. 

the  y^orld  issued. 

First  Nat'l  Bunk,  Jersey  City. 

Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company's  functions 

I 

as  Executor,  Administrator,   and   Guardian;  as  Fiscal 

\^ 

_ 

Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations, 

I 

1 

■ 

FINANCE 


CUYLER,  MORGAN  &  CO. 

44  Pine  Street,   New  York 
BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 


Mcml>erH  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Correspuiideiits  of  British  Linen  Bank,  Edinburgh,  London  and  Branches 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Securities  on  Commission;  and 
Give  Conservative  Advice  on  Investments 

Wo   accept   deposits   of   firms,    corporations  and  individualfcs ; 
and   pay  interest   on  tlie   same. 

We   afford    our   customers    the    necessary    facilities   for   the 
transaction   of  all   foreign   business. 


When  you  go  abroad 

take  a 

Letter  of  Credit 

Our  circular  Letters  of  Credit 
for  Travelers  are  payable  in 
nearly  every  banking  city  of 
the  world,  and  mean  comfort 
and  convenience  everywhere. 

BOOKLET  ON  KEQUKST 

IRitdmotidadtd 

BANKERS 
507  ChMtaut  St.,  Philadelphia 

33    Pine   St.,  New  York 


6%  COAL  BONDS 


We  offer  at  90  and  interest  a  First  Mort- 
gage 6%  Bond  on  a  coal  property  exceptionally 
well  located  for  profitably  marketing  its 
product. 

The  sinking  fund  provisions  on  the  mort- 
gage require  the  retirement  of  the  whole  issue 
by  1920  at  par.  This  assures  a  ten  point 
profit  at  maturity  and  a  splendid  income  in 
the  meantime. 

Mortgage  Bonds  on  natural  resources 
such  as  coal  and  iron  are  growing  in  favor 
with  conservative  investors.  The  bonds  we 
offer  suggest  a  sound  and  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Our  circular  No.  25  describes  them  fully. 
Write  for  it. 

SWARTWOUT  &  APPENZELLAR 

BANKERS 

42-44  PINE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CIH 


Tbe  Readen*  Scrricc  pres  informatioii  about  Reil  Ettite 


FINANCE 


We  Offer,  to  Yield  S'A  Per  Cent 

A  LONG  TERM  ABSOLUTE 
FIRST   MORTGAGE    BOND 

secured  on  all  the  property  of  an  electric 
road  (established  over  ten  years),  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  having  one 
terminus  in  tne  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
The  record  of  the  property  is  one  of  steady 
and  continuous  growth. 
Full  particulars  and  map  on  application, 

MILLETT,  ROE  &  HAGEN 

BANKERS 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


3  BROAD  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


QUASI-MUNICIPAL 
INVESTMENTS 

NETTING  FROM  5  TO  6%. 

We  offer  some  excellent  secur- 
ities of  this  character  at  less  than 
their  intrinsic  worth. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of 
such  investments  for  many  years, 
with  results  most  satisfactory  to 
our  clients. 

Descriptive  circular  and  full  in- 
formation  forwarded  on   request. 

BERTRON,  STORRS  &  GRISCOM 

BANKERS 


42  Wall  StM«t 
N«w  York  aty 


231   Land  Titia  Buikiin« 
PhOadelpliia 


SUPERIOR 
INVESTMENTS 

Conservative  investors  will 
appreciate  the  High-Class  In- 
vestment Securities  offered  by 
us.  We  are  prepared  to  advise 
with  you  on  sound  investments 
where  principal  and  interest  are 
secure.  Write  for  our  list  of 
high-3rielding  and  well  seasoned 
bonds. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Megargel  &  Co. 

BANKERS 
5  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK 


The  Readeri'  Senricc  will  gladly  furnUb  iofonnation  regarding  foreign  traTcl 


FINANCE 


LONG  TERM 
BONDS 

The  Utica  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  owns  and  con- 
trols the  entire  gas  business 
and  practically  the  entire 
electric  light  and  manufac- 
turing power  business  of 
Utica,  Mohawk,  Herki- 
mer, Little  Falls  and  other 
municipalities  in  the  thick- 
ly populated  Mohawk  Val- 
ley of  New  York  State. 

The  Company  owns  large 
and  valuable  hydro-electric 
water  powers,  and  practi- 
cally all  franchises  are  un- 
limited in  time. 

The  available  net  earnings 
are  nearly  three  times  in- 
terest charges  on  the  Re- 
funding Bonds,  which  we 
offer  to  yield,  for  nearly 
fifty  years, 

5^  Per  Cent 

Write  for  circul  ir  and  bcwklet 
"  Banker  and  Investor  " 

N.  W.  Harris  &  Company 


BANKERS 


56  William  Street 
New  York 


35  Federal  Street 
Boston 


Bond  Department 


Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

204  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Safe 
Investment 

paying 

5^% 


THE  individual  having  Siooo  or  more  to  in- 
vest, need  not  accept  4%  interest  or  less  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  safe  inTestoMiit. 

We  are  selling  and  fully  recommend  a  long  time 
bond  secured  by  mortgage  on  one  of  the  lareest 
and  best  located  inter  urban  electric  railroads — 
of  standard  steam  railroad  construction — in  the 
country  at  a  price  to  pay  5^  %  interest.  In 
normal  times  this  bond  is  certain  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price. 

A   descriptive  circular  with  map 
will  be  forwarded  upon  application 


ADAMS     & 

INVESTMENT 
13  G>ngre8s  Street 


COMPANY 

B  A   N  K  E  R  S 
BOSTON 


Investments 


Our  list  of 

Reliable  Bonds 

includes  over  60  carefully  select- 
ed issues  of  Municipal  Railroad 
and  Corporation  Bonds  wfiich 
are  suitable  for  tfie  investment 
of  surplus  funds  of  all  classes  of 
investors. 

Issued  in  amounts  convenient 
to  the  purchaser— $100,  $500 
and  $1,000. 

Write  for  circular  75  R 


A.B.Leach&Co. 


\flV  YOtTK     €IIHAr>a      BOSTON      PHI  LADE  I  PHI  4 


Id  writing  to  ad? ertiters  pleate  mention  Thc  World'i  Work 


^  AFE    DEPOSIT   by   mail   b 
a  new  idea. 

For  ihe  first  time  in   the 
history  of  mankhid  the  ab- 
solute safe  guarding  of  val- 
uables is  possible,  easy  arvd 
inejcpensive,  no  matter  where  a  man 
may  live. 
'  In    these   days  when  so  much  of 

actual  property  value  b  represented  by  mere  pieces  of 
paper  the  problem  of  properly  canng  for  these  be- 
comes a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

And  yet,  there  are  in  this  country  to-day  deeds, 
mortgages,  wiHSt  atock'^t  bonds,  insurance  policies 
and  other  papers  representing  an  aggregate  value  of 
hundreds  of  million  dollars  hidden  away  in  bureau 
drawen?,  under  carpets^  or  in  far  corners  or  attics^ 
that  are  in  constant  danger  of  loss. 

Fire  may  come,  thieves  may  break  in,  floods  may 
destroy— or  the  person  who  'hides  the  papers  may 
die,  and  the  hiding  place  be  lost. 

No  man  can  afford  to  take  such  risks. 
It  is  not  right  to  himself,  or  to  those  dependent  upon 
him* 

Safe  deposit  by  mail  is  convenientt  simple,  safe. 
Thi^  new  Vaults  of  the  Carnegiie  Safe  Deposit 
Company  are  within  easy  reach  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States. 
T  h  ey  a  re  I  h  e  larges  t  and  s  i  rongest  vaults  in  the  worl  d. 
No  drill  cosild  pierce  them;  the  guns  from  a  battle- 
ship could  scarcely  make  an  impression  upon  Ihem, 
The  great  door,  weighing   twenty   tons,  seals  them 
'hermetically,  and  intricate   lime4ocka  prevent  their 
opening  before  the  time  appointed  each  day  by  the 
officers  of  the  Company* 

The  protection  is  absolute.  And  the  United 
States  Ooverament's  Rej^fstered  Mail  Service 
puts  them  neit  door  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
country. 

The  system  of  Safe  Deposit  by  matt  Is  simplicity 
itself. 


We  send  you  a  heavy  linen  envelope,  1 2  inches 
long,  tied  with  tape.  Vou  place  your  papers  in  this 
envtflope,  seal  the  tape  wlrii  wax,  give  it  to  the  post- 
man, who  registers  iU  and  it  is  delivered  to  us 
inside  our  Vaults,  where  it  is  numbered^  receipted 
foT,  and  placed  in  a  steel  box  in  our  Special  Mail 
Department. 

Have  you  need  for  your  papers?  The  first  mall 
brings  them  to  you  by  the  same  trusty  messenger, 
with  the  original  seals  unbroken.  No  person  but 
yourself  can  touch  or  inspect  its  contents. 

And  the  cost — S^^.oo  a  year  for  each  envelope  con- 
taming  as  many  papers  as  it  will  hold — $t.oo  a  year 
for  each  additional  envelope*     These  envelopes  will 


be  leuirned  lo  you  as  many  times  duiing  the  year  as 
yuLi  desire  without  adduional  cost. 

The  booklet  explaining  the  plan  in  detail  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  contains  valuable  in fonitatioti 
as  to  the  safeguarding  of  projierty.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  who  owns  a 
a  deed,  a  mortgagCi  an  insuranre  policy,  a  stock  cer- 
tificate or  bond,  or  any  other  valuable  personal  prop- 
erty. 

It  will  be  sent  free  of  all  cost  to  those  who 
write  for  it. 


CARNEGIE   SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY,  105  Broadway.  New  York  City 


The  Rcadfri'  Service  give*  infonnaiioti  Jibout  ioTCftBient* 


1 


FINANCE 


"The  Story  of  Banking  by  Mail" 


Nrw  Main  Office  Builping 
owned  and  occupjcii  exdusively  by 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $5,000,000.00 


A  graphic  descriptbn 
wnttcn  from  the  view- 
point of  an  outsider,  who 
has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  subject.  It  will  show 
you  how  safe  and  practi- 
cal it  is  to  bank  by  mail 
with  this  strong  institu- 
tion, wherever  you  live, 
and  gei 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

on  your  savings.  This 
book  will  be  sent  to  you 
free,  op.  request.  Kindly 
ask  for  Book    "W* 

Clevelanb 
Urust  (Totnpanig 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


M\  Amenca. 


B«tter  than   a  Savings   account 

BUY  5  AND  6% 
l^   CITY  and  COUNTY  BOWDS  /,| 

ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

rOtr  SAl'E   AS    VOU  PAY 
IQU  PAY  AS  YOU   SAVE 

just  by  w.iy  of  exam  pi  e^  yon  can  buy  a 
ipleiiUid  f  jora  Ujnd  winch  draw*  'j%  (or  j^so 
cJiJiU  dawn^  biLflacc  to  b«;  fkiid  ai  voti  wish 
Mv  |a5  a  month.  Th<;re  i»  aliMlulely  ntj 
riJt  and  no  si^^iutadr^n. 

Thtae  bonds  are  gih  «df[ed  ar>d  nfe  i>ot  nnU 
reccvgnited  and  ifce(>ted  qvtiy  where  by 
Iginkers  113 d  trunieeF  %\  a  pcrfeVt  Inmi  iii 
inveatmrni,  but  they  are  jilso  approved  by  the 
y.  S^  Gov  em  mem. 

In  plainer  Words,  these  bonds  J* re  aei  %tmA 
it  a  I  he  gtild  itatrll  and  then  belter  becjose 
thrjr  cam  6%  inieresit.  We  collect  the  itiUn 
tst  Jot  our  cinitcuners. 

Send  for  t>ooklet  ind  lUl  and  de9criini<"i 
Ci(  these  bonda^  The  booklet  tells  in  pUiii] 
words  Mrhv  these  bond^  art  belter ^  saftr,  and 
more  readily  jvaiUble  in  c*acs  oJ  emer^enLv 
than  a  savings  accoLint, 

THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Dept.  "B/^  Columbus,  Ohio 


THERE  ARE  MANY  HlCili  Ct-AS.S  SYA  IJUTIKS 
LISTKIJ  OX  TJJIi  NEW  YtmK  8'IOCK  KXt  llAxNlJK 
SELLING  BRLOVV  INTRINSir  VALUt:  WHICH  IF 
BOrrJHT  NOW  WOULIJ  YIELD  ATTRACTIVK 
INCOME  AND  SHOrLL>E%^KNTi;ALLV  ADVANCE 
MATERTALLV  IN  fRlCE.  WE  SMALT.  BE  GLAI> 
TO  CORIlESrONDWlTH  YOUON  TllK  SUBJECT. 
Sefnijfir  lV*ek(y  Rf virtu  *%tid  trnPtsfment  Lta/C 

I    S.    BACHE    &    CO, 

fMfhp»T»e«  New  Yc*fk  Stcik  rithinten 
BANIiEHS.  4i  BROAD  WAV,  NEW  YORK 


GAS     BONDS 

the;  be:st  by  test 

Compantes  operate  uivkr  franchise  which  is  exclusive,  ties 
price  ol  ras  and  fuara nitre  ^ uod  profits. 

EARHINCS  LARGE*  SECVRITV  GOOD 

Ttie  bonds  we  offer  are  on  jras  nnd  electric  lighting  plancsoC 
live  v^cKtem  csiiea  tliat  are  continually  KTiTwinjp  wliich  cotinUntly 
intreases  iheir  eamings: 

DENOMINATION    9500.00 

Are  sold  now  to  net  the  piErch^icr. 

OVER    h     PER    CENT- 

Send  rorcur  IcKjtklct  ** Investments.''  It  tells  you  wlu?  to buj 
and  what  nui  to  buy.  The  snfrst  and  t)eftttnvr)iiiiciitsAgid  whjr. 
FREE  [or  the  aakir^f.  ytt  invaluable  !o  the  invciior, 
Write  (or  it  to^lay. 

Wm.  J.  Shcrtdon  41  Comp*ny 


In  wf  itmg  to  idteniseri  pleiw  mentioii  The  World's  Worc 


FINANCE 


So\irvd    Irvvestmervts 


WE  ofier  a  choice  list  of  Sound 
Investments ;  —  Bonds  that 
have  been  conservatively  is- 
sued,— that  are  secured  by  carefully 
drawn  mortgages, — that  have  always 
paid  their  interest  promptly, — that  are 
now  ofiFercd  (owing  to  present  market 
conditions)  at  10%  below  the  prices  at 
which  the  major  portion  of  these  issues 
have  been  placed; — bonds  that  are  safe 
investments  for  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, trust  funds  and  the  most  con- 
servative investors  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  these  issues  have  been  sold. 

We  offer  these  bonds  in  $500  and 
$1,000  denominations,  to  net  from  5i% 
to  61%  for  ten  to  thirty  years  to  come. 

Money  is  accumulating  in  the  busi- 
ness centres,  rates  of  interest  are  falling, 
the  demand  for  good  investments  is  in- 
creasing. History  is  repeating  itself,  and 
an  investment  which  secures  principal 
and  assures  a  regular  income  of  5i%  to 
61%  for  ten  to  thirty  years  is  worthy  of 
early  consideration. 

If  you  desire  short  term  investments 
for  special  purposes  we  can  offer  you  the 
notes  of  a  strong,  sound  corporation. 
These  notes  are  secured  by  dividend- 
paying  collateral  and  annual  earnings 
amounting  to  more  than  their  total  par 
value.  They  are  the  company's  only 
funded  debt,  cover  all  its  outstanding 
obligation  and  mature  in  six  months, 
one  year  and  three  years. 

We  offer  these  notes  to  net  8Po,  7% 
and  6i%  according  to  maturity. 


The  bonds  offered  by  us  are  secured 
by  mortgage  on  the  properties  of  public 
service  corporations  whose  properties 
are  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  main- 
tained, whose  business  has  been  estab- 
lished by  years  of  successful  operation, 
whose  earnings  have  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year  and  have  continued  to 
increase  notwithstanding  present  busi- 
ness depression,  whose  bonded  debt  re- 
presents but  a  moderate  portion  of  their 
actual  value  and  whose  earnings  largely 
exceed  their  fixed  charges. 

The  National  Light,  Heat  &  Power 
Company,  New  York,  organized  and 
equipped  for  operating  such  properties, 
controls  them  through  ownership  of 
their  stock  and  GUARANTEES  their 
bonded  debt  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest. 

Such  control  and  operation  provides 
permanent  and  scientific  management 
and  affords  strong  financial  support. 

The  '^National  Company**  has  no 
bonded  debt.  It  pays  regular  quarterly 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum 
on  its  $1,000,000.00  preferred  stock. 
Surplus  earnings,  which  have  been  used 
since  the  company  was  organized  for 
improving  the  properties  of  the  constit- 
uent companies,  amount  to  more  than 
4%  on  its  $2,000,000.00  common  stock. 

Our  circular  I.M.,  contains  descrip- 
tion and  offerings  of  the  above  mentioned 
securities  and  other  choice  offerings. 
This  circular,  together  with  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  ''National  Company** 
and  its  subsidiary  companies,  will  be 
gladly  mailed  on  request. 


A.  H.  BICKMORi:  (Si  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

30  Pine  Street.  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  givei  inforniAtion  ibout  invettments 


FINANCE 


TAX  BONDS 

Netting  3^  to  5^% 

Denominations  $100,  $250 
$500  and  $1,000 

We  offer  a  wide  selection  of 
State^  City,  County^  Village 

Our  IB  yeara  record — no  loues  and  customers 
m  thirty-one  States  appeals  to  conservative 
inveatora. 

Our  Offerings  include : 

$100,000  St  Liiuis,  MUiouri  ,     ,     ,     ,     4^ 
85^000  St  Joseph,  Mo,  (School)  .     .     4^ 

15,000  Topeka,  Kftns&s A^% 

50,000  Littl«  Rock,  Ark  (School)  ,  5?^' 
25,000  Texarkana,  Ark  (Sehool)  .  ^% 
55,000  Butler  County,  Mo^  (Drain),  69^ 
70.000  Bates  County,  Mo.  (Drain)  .  m^ 
30,000  MonotiA  County,  1&.  (Drain)     %% 

and  many  other  issues. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  D,  ''An 
Argument    for    T«x    Bonds," 

All  legal  opinions  by    well  known  attorney*. 

Get    your   name   on    our    mailing    list. 

St,    Louis,    Chicago,    New    York    and    other 

Eastern    and    Western   references. 

William  R.  Compton  Company 

235  McTcliKntS'Lac^iede  Building,  St.  Louu,  Miuouri 


THE  STRONG  APPEAL 

which  The  World's  Work  makes  for 
common  sense  and  sanity  in  investing  one's 
money  gives  it  its  strength  as  a  Financial 
Advertising  Medium, 


An  Unutually  Strong  Investment 
In  Small  Denominations 
$100       $500       $1,000 

First    Mortgage    6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

SECURED  BY  Pint  Mortgage  on  Rich  Agnculturat 

L^nd. 
PROTECTED  BV  United  State*  Government  LegU- 
Ulion, 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 

Company  of  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

Faid-up  Caf»ital  and  Sun^tiM.  13,600,000 

EtiAhiuhed  isaa 

For  further  reference  write  to 

Firmt  National    Bsnk  CommofiWcmttfa  Tmst  Cq^ 

Second  National  Bank  Calania]  Tru*t  Co^ 

Pittthurg^h,  Pa. 

Circulai  and  Kand&omety  illuttiated  volume  "Inigstioa" 
Ensiled  free  upon  request. 

H.  M.  Pay  ion  ^  Co.,  Porflanif.  Me. 

Battt«ft.  Heyc  &  Harrison  W.  H.  T  rum  bull  &  Co. 

131  Sauth  Stti  Street  35ConsreiA  Straet 

PhiJ4flelphLa,  Pa,  Bottoft,  Ms««. 

Municipal  &  Corporation  Securities  Co. 

345  Fourth  Ave^  PitUburgh*  Pa. 


JAMES  5.  KUHH 
Prak 


L.  L  McClelland 

Sec.  and  Trea«, 


PREFERRED  R.  R.  STOCKS 

Are  netting  from  4  to  696 

PREFERRED  INDUSTRIALS 

Are  netting  from  6  to  93b' 

Selected  li&t*  embracing  intere&ung  statistks  fumiihed   i-u 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  appreciation  in  ptmtip*! 
uiTCfted  9t  this  time. 

LARGE  OR  SMALL 

Investments  outlined 

SCHMIDT  &  GALLATIN 

\[tnibrrji  u<  Xcw  York  Siotik  Enhangc 
111    BHOAinVAV  KKIV  YOU  14 
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is«« 


1908 


41p»t    Annynl    Hlntemeilt 

January   e,   igoH^ 

CAPITAL     .     .  $Looo,goo.go 

SURPLUS  .  *  1.006.668.06 
RESERVES  .  .  2MhmJ4 
ASSETS,       ,        .      4,060.194.80 


Tl>e  HARTFORD  was  the  PicmecT  Company  m  the  Aeld  of  Steam  Bailer  I mu ranee 
and  h  \A  Lhc  Muly  compmy  ^hkh  makeA  a  sped  ait  j  of  and  djoei  e^clmslvely  a  iteam  txtlier 
fn£p€Ction  and  insurance  bdsinus. 

The  HARTFORD  h  the  only  company  whose  en  lire  tilent  and  ^nerpea  are  applied 
to  the  study  of  iteafi]»  |o  the  sdeniiiic  construction  iiid  iaslaHjitlon  of  boUera,  and  Un  their 
periodical  inspection  by  expert  mtchuiLca. 

The  HARTFORD  is  the  only  com  pan  y  who^e  entire  assets  and  r«aujt:ei  are  held 
excluiively  for  the  proEetrtinn  of  amm  users^  and  the  paymient  uf  loasett  DCcasia&cd  by  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  and  for  no  other  h<i»rd  whatsoever. 

The  HARTFORD  h  now  doin^  nearly  nine-tenths  ol  the  Tnjpeet&on  and  rniurane* 
ol  Steam  Boilers  In  (he  New  England  SUtcs,  and  neatly  iwo^thirds  of  the  entire  amount 
done  thnjughout  the  United  States, 


L.  B.   BR  Al  NERD,  Pres.  and  Treaa. 
F.   H.   ALLKN,  Vice  Fr«sdenl. 


C  S,  BLAKK,  SecTtrtary. 

L.  F.  MtDDLEBROOK.Asat.  Sec, 
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Xlie  Ktadcr^  Service  wiH  givt;  infonnattao  aUjui  automobdes 
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We  Own  and  Offer 

Yield 

Short  Term  Notes 4%%  to  5^% 

First  Mortgage  Long  Term  Railroad  Bonds 4    %  to  5    % 

Electric  Railroad  Long  Term  Bonds 5    %  to  6    % 

Equipment  Bonds S}4%  to  6    % 

Municipal  Bonds 4    %  to  4%% 

For  particulars  send  for  circular  No.  611 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  i""-  28  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Capital e.OOO.OOO  ..o        .•?.-.      tj 

(urploa 6.300,000  33  Lombard  Street,  E.  C,  London. 


7%  INVESTMENT 

''Units*'  of  Ownership  of 
Cflntral  Business  Property 

Principal  and  Interest  secure. 

Properties  not  mortgaged* 

Banks  familiar  with   properties  loan 

liberally  on  '*  Units," 
We  can  offer   you  "Units"  on  ten 

different  properties  paying  from 

1%  to  7%  net. 

Circular  No.  9J  s^nt/ret 
en  a^uaiWHi, 

The 

Trustee  Securities  Company 

1   Wall  StretJt,  New  York 

N,B.— Tliroujjb  no  (auU  of  ourt^a  typomphkil  emjr 
in  April  Wi;>rhra  Work  .idv.  e^xAs;eef3t£d  the  valuo  ol 
proiJtrtics  coiivefted  into  '' Units ► 


FIDEUTY  &  SURETY 


m 


E  offer   the   most  im- 
proved and  up-to-date 
contracts  and  we  pay 
all  losses  immediately.    We 
have  no  political  affiliations. 

Write  few  Particulars 

emt^fre  State  Surety  0o. 
«« Uniiiaia  $(.     •    •     new  Vork 

Office*  In  all  impottuit  dtle* 


In  writing  to  adTcrtiaert  pleue  mention  Thi  World  t  Wonc 


FINANCE 


rBOOKS  YOU  NEEDn 

"  Pushing  Your  Business " 

is  a  strong  new  book  on  advertising  by 
T-  D,  MacCregor,  Ph*  B,.  of  The  Bankers 
Magaztne.,  It  is  crammed  full  of  money  mak- 
ing ideas — -not  theory ,  but  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  successful  ad- 
vertising  men. 

'^PUSHtNG     YOUR     Bli3l^ 

NBSS"  gcU  riffhl  dowTi  (o  tlie 
[iindAmenials  ol  copy,  mediuEnA 
and  intthoda,  an^  Tckls  how  lo 
adveriise  auccessfuUy.  Amnne 
Llie  subjecis  trtaied  m  (he  \ntok 
iriti  Haw  to  Write  lan  Adverti&t- 
mtnt,  the  Technical  and  Mechint- 
cnl  Part  ot  AdverEJsinf;,  Hr»w  to 
Read  Proof  t  How  t"  Lay  (Jut  an 
AdveTtiKment,  IfJus^r^tion,  Xlic^ 
tionajj  of  Advenisiii!;  ind  Pvini- 
inK  Trrmi,  About  Paper  and 
PriniiiiK,  PulUnp  Po*cr  m  Copy. 
Psjicholoj^y  in  Advertisinf;,  AIc^ 
d  1 1  ]  n  i$ —  N  t  (VApapcr^ .  M  agaii  hf s , 
Strrvl  Car«,  Bill  hoards,  BookletJi, 
Htjuse  OTEHtu,  Hnw  to  Wnt<^ 
Stromg  Am  I[^l7tfdve  Uusincfcii 
Lcutrej,  ri'JUjw  Ljj  and  Fujin  Letter^,  FUnnirie  and  Ciirryinjir 
Out  a  Campi}^,  DcveLoL^mji;  Good  WUl.  Uaclmj;  up  Adver- 
tuin£.  Special  Chapters  tm  Cc»ii)rMeTi:ial,  Saviiits  am  CHhrr 
Ktndt  o(  Itank  Adverts  sing,  TniNt  Comjiidy  PuWkiiy,  Hni>de« 
StQcliA,  InvejLtmentB^  ar^d  an  eapccuUy  full  one  on  Real  K^iate 
Adveiiti3injf,Saniij|eii»fAdveriiB.ing5faiier'l'halHa9*'Pijl]«d," 
Uheclting  tJp  ln«^ertion<i  and  R<!tuni£+ 

*'PU3lllNa  YOUR  BUSINESS"  U  practically  helpful  to 
every  buiincss  man  ^ho  wantA  to  ftet  the  biKCest  i^DUtible  re- 
lumi  from  Hist  advenbiri^.  tl  iibeiiiEcaeerly  bouj^ht  by  all 
clauta  ot  buAirieui  men.  l*he  hook  ii  tlluAmiitcdi,  handtomely 
jirttttedi  and  houttd  hi  cloth^ 

Price  $1.00  Postpafd 

The  Bankers  handy  Scries 

I.— BANK  DIRECTORS.  THEIR   POWERS,   DUTIES 

AN  D  LI  A  Bl  UTl  E5,  By  J  ok  u  J .  C  n  a  w  p  n  ii  n ,  AmhoT  of  the 
LTniform  ^^e];o1iill)te  InBtrumenti  Act.  ''1  do  not  know  of  tlie 
matiET  heinjt  s<j  CDin*coieriily  offered  in  any  other  fotm. — Npft* 

IL-HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  BUSINESS  OP  A  TRUST 
COMPANY.  Hy  Cr.AV  KtiHKiCK.  of  tbe  Clevtland  I'rvjit  Co, 
"His  aujEriseittoiL^,  if  carefully  foL Lowed ^  mean  more  Kriine**. 
He  i^vidcritly  !i;ieaks  from   eiperteiice,*'^^^^  f>ratNinfttt  tm^t 

IIL-CREDIT CURRENCY.  FJy  Kimpw  H.  Y  iwoman. 
Edtt&r  ft/  Tk*  Banir  r-i  M*n^nztft*.  An  iniere«(in{>^  nrffl-tech* 
nical  diKcutflioEi  of  this  limply  topic.  "You  hnive  done  your 
countrymen  a  greai  ■ervice  by  writhiit;  ihiA  tjofjk."— /fffw.  Cftm^ 
A'h  F^ti.fw,  Hottir  tVw.  on  Bnnkm^  ami  Cnrrfffry^ 

Vnihkrm  la  ntytt^    Haadaomety  pHatwd  mad  beuad  in 
hOBtdM. 

Price  50  Cents  Eachp  Poitpaid 

Smd/ffr  camfittr  cntalttg  tffh\*okM  ff/t  /inAuriai  and 

BANKERS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

92  Wil]l«m  street t  New  York 


$$$$$$=%? 

1.  Money  must  not  only  be  protected  but  made 

to  grow. 

2.  Individual  Investment  is  the  straight  and 

narrow  path  to  Financial    Success. 

3.  Investment  Experience  is  often  Expensive. 
Three  undeniable,  and  universally  accepted 

Truths. 

PROFIT  BY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHERS 

"MONEY  AND  INVESTMENTS" 

By  MONTGOMERY  ROLLINS 

Author  of 
Laws  Regulating  the  Investment  of  Bank  Funds, 
Bond  Values,  and  other  standard  financial  woiiu, 
contains  FACTS  —  ahout  Money  —  and  its  invest- 
ment. 

Safeguard  Your  Moneyed  Interests 

The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  book 
means  dollars  to  you.  It  has  not  been  written  by 
anyone  with  an  *'  ax  to  grind  " — and  it  has  not 
been  written  for  any  particular  class  but  for  the 
general  public. 

Two  excellent  places  for  this  book  are — your 
desk  at  your  office  and  your  writing  table  in  your 
home. 

Some  subjects  covered  by  this  work: 

SELECTION  OF  INVESTMElvirS 

Valuable  to  everyone  having  money  at  interest. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BXCHANOB 
How  to  ship  money,  etc. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

Everything  in  relation  thereto. 

SECURITIES 

(jood  and  had   points. 

STREET  RAILWAYS 

Present  and  future  prospects. 

STOCKS 

Manipulation.  Watering,  Panics.  Bucket  Shop  EviU, 
Marginal  Accounts.  Stock  Kxchange  Rules  and  Ex- 
pressions. 

BONDS 

Explains  their  many  intricate  points. 

PROPER  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Which  h;is  become  a  very  imporUnt  problem. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BANK  ACCOUNT 

Oiving  much  information,  of  constant  daily  use — both 
the  savings  deposit,  and  the  checking  account. 

SEVERAL  CHAPTERS  are  devoted  to  the  'undamoiUd 
principles  of  money  and  its  investment,  giving  a  wonderniUy 
lucid  idea  of  the  A  B  C's  of  FORTUNE  BUILDING.  Mr. 
Rollins  Is  remarkably  well  fitted  for  this  task,  having  had  years 
of  exi)erience  in  Banking  and  handling  of  investments. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  "  MONEY  AND  INVEST  -   / 
MENTS,"  436  pagts.  b^juml  in  doth,  for  $2.00  postpid. 
.\fter  cartful  iaspcction.  unless  you  are  convinced  that    / 
the  book  wUl  be  of  daily  service  to  you,  RETURN  IT 
anti  we  will  refund  your  money.  / 

Send  J2.00  bv  money  order  or  draft  today  and  w.w. 

lose  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  valuable    /   j  ^^Jq^^ 

/     $2.00    for 
one  copy  of 


offer,  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 


/ 


'Money    and 


SOUTHGATE  BOOK  CO.  /!»-".«...•  to 

y       be   sent  prepaid* 

S0UTH6«TE  BUILDIII8        ^  '  . , 

/     Name 

83  Broad  St.,  Boston  /  Address 


^ 


The  Readers'  .Service  gives  information  about  investments 


FINANCE 


?!antitrtorittr0  ilealt?  a  tE:itlt  Co. 


yyorM 


GOLD  BONDS 

The  10  yeaf  6%  Gold  Coupon  BofwJs  of 
I  he  Undcirwnlers  Rcaltf  Aod  Tide  Co.  are 
secured  by  wlpctrd 

NEW  VORK  CITY  REAI.  ESTATE 
They  are  ledwuialile  after  ihrec  years,  on 
demand,  at  holder'*  option^  and  redemption  u 
povided  for  by  a  SINKIMG  FUND  mainioincd 
undef  a  TRUST  AGREEMENT  tviih  iht 

GVAEDIAN  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Contiuiied  absolute  Kcunly  is  furtker  in- 
tured  by  chajtef  rcslricttons  which  compel  the 
maintenance  of  paid-in  capiial  and  quiet 
»i*eit  largely  in  cxca«  of  bonded  obligaUocs^. 
They  combine 

S  eou  rl  ly — lficom©---Cftah  A  vat  labl  li  ty 
an  *Wi!utely  *i(e  itivetEm^nl  wnnfffctcdtiy  W»lJ5ir<^i 
m  a  ni  pu  ti,iion .  f  »ui*d  in  cJenoiiiii  ni  tion  i  of  1 1 OO .  $500 
Bntl  il  000.    Pn  irwCUJf  on  Trqunl.   AJJrrii  Drpt.  R. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Centrally  Located  Manhattan  Business,  Apartment  and 
Residential  Properties  For  Sale  and  Lease 

Departments  of 

PURCHASE  and  SALES 

BOND  and  MORTGAGE 


APPRAISALS  and  INSURANCE 


RENTALS  and  LEASES 


k 


TRANSFERS  and  TITLES 

GENERAL  BROKERAGE 

Management  of  Estates  for 

Trustees,  Executors,  Administrators,  Individuals  and  Corporations 
UNDERWRITERS  REALTY  &  TITLE  CO, 

"general  offices.  425  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


In  wrtrin[  Co  advtrtiiers  please  mentinn  Thk  World's  Wgntc 


FINANCE 


THE  FAME  OF 

TOM    L.  JOHNSON 

Pc^ddent  of  ihu  bank,  at  an  ramesi  worker  for  die  int crest i  of  the  whole 
people  i*  world-wide.  Few  men  are  bettei  known,  and  ihe  efforts  ot  none  aje 
more  appreciated.  In  organizing  thia  b  a  ok  we  enlist  ed  ihepciional  and  finan- 
cial CO  operariotiof  Mr»  Iqlinson  upon  the  understanding  tbst  it  should  be 
a  bank  for  **thc  people  '  rather  lb  an  forlhe  benefit  of  a  few  ^apiialisii. 
[l  is    particularly   griufying  that    we   are   able   to   present   our 

BANK  MONEY  ORDER  PLAN 

the  most  perfect  method  ever  deviied  foi  handling  accounli  from  depostoris 
attifwhire  in  the  wotld,  When  you  send  money  to  us  for  deposit,  we 
i&sue  to  you,  instead  of  the  old  elumiy  *'  pisa-boob/'  with  iti  dangefqui 
and  inconvenient  features,  our  Bank  Money  Orders.  They  ihow,  on 
thcii  face,  tbe  amount  of  principal  and  interest — you  know  what  it  is  at 
a  glance,  without  figuring.  They  are  Certified  Chec^A  on  this  Bank,  the 
^afcif  known  form  of  commercial  paper.  You  k"P  them  and  when  you 
nteJ  money » 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  THESE  BANK  MONEY 
ORDERS  CASHED  INSTANTLY-ANYWHERE 

with  mteretl  at  4%.  The  plan  is  ideal — your  money  is  always  on  deposit,  yet  you  bare  tt  consiantl^  in  hand  ready 
for  instant  use  in  time  of  need. 

Depotiti  accepted  for  any  sum  from   $LOG   up,  and   from   the   moment   yout  money  teaches  tu  it  draws 

4%    INTEREST 

If  you  hav>e  money  on  depoitt  anywhere,  or  if  you  contemplnle  opening  a  saving  account,  you  oitfe  it  to  ^ur$tff 
and  those  dependent  upon  you  to  inoeitigctie  thii  remarkably  convenient  and  »afe  method. 

Write  for  booklet  "I"  ioda^,  or  lend  ui  your  deposit  and  we  wil!  at  once  mail  you  BANK  MONEY 
ORDERS  tor  the  full  amount.     The  booklet  is  free — ^writc  for  it  now. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS  6t  TRUST  CO.p  Tom  L,  Jolmsoii,  President,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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CZIIIZKIZHZI]! 


EEW  YORK 
LAND  OWNERSHIP 


P^ 


H*i  prdduced  mare  perm^ntnr  factuna  than  anr  o<bei 
WQfce  oif  invrttmfDi.  T'he  Astoria  GDclrli,  Rhine- 
Imtidttm,  a.t%d  mna.y  <Ahen  bouaht  farm  Itnch  field  theai 
udIJ  IiihI  fof  micietice  and  busjiicii,  Add 

They  Still  Own  Them 

The  New  Ynflt  Rtalty  Ownen  Co.  hu  for  l*velvc 
yrsTi  ititfidiJully  fodlc>i^«!  lh<^ir  ci&infilfr.  h  owru 
ivearEy  $3,000,000  woriK  of  landi.  bends  p^ymg 
fl]  tarrholdeii  fi  Eniilioa  ddlan.  Tlw  Cotnpany  enaya 
mdividuali  to  Kcure  the  larBt  proliu  which  bw  naiiKfi 
from  l^^od  OwiwriJiip  under  ifw  hwl  cpndiUom.  and  i\ 
trcufci  iuch  profntf  to  iUoK  who  wiih  lo  mvnt  iroaj] 
turn*  for  AccumuUtioii  dktnng  a  i^rm  of  yeaEi,  ai  well  aa 
fot  ihcjse  who  wi»h  fo  receive  (be  larfeit  mcatat  haia 
in^otmeiiti  «f  $  I OO  Iq  $10,000. 

Atk  for  Ji«>AI«l  W, 


NEW  York  realty 


489   FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


INVESTORS  AND  MER- 
CHANTS AVOID  LOSSES 
BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO  OUR 
STATISTICAL    SERVICE 

IN   connection  with  c}ur  othet  work  we  are 
collecting  and  tabulating  all  Fundamental 
Statifllics   relating   to  corrimcrcial    and 
industrial   cotictiiions   which    indicate  the 
*'  trend  "  of  businesf^,  money  and  investments 

A  subscription  of  $24.00  per  year  (itith  an 
initial  fee  of  $15.00)  entitles  subacribers  to 
full  U»e  of  tfiis  Department  and  to  be  notified 
^vhcnevcr  the  data  collected  indicates  a  change 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Wc  rccmTimcnd  no 
special  stocks, 

ThU  service  i*  cr^atinB  inlen*e  interest 
and!  ia  the  tource  of  much  discuiaion  among 
investori  and   business  men. 

Circular  10  S  givmg  complete  details  lent 
gratis  on  request. 

Bankers  Educational  Bureau 

WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MASS. 

(Suburb  of  Bovton) 


C*t^m^fyi*Jtt*   C^uritt  far  tnvtwmt  Ami  EmpUptti  mf 


Tht  Readers    Scrvict  it   prepsrtd  tn  id¥i^  parents  in   regard  cq   schools 


FI  NANCE 


New 
York 
I  Central 
Realty 
Bonds 

An  Investment  for 
Your  Savings 

Our  b%  GOLD  BONDS 
are  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE, 
deposiled  with  th«  WINDSOR 
TRUST  COMPANY.  TRUS 
TEE.  $105,000  of  these  First  Mort- 
gages being  deposited  (or  every 
$  1 00.000  of  bonds  issued.  These 
bonds  provide  an  investment  (or  your 
savings  which  pay  6%  interest  and, 
after  the  iirst  year,  offer  the  jofne 
privilege  of  wiihdraival  as  a  Settings 
Banlf  Account. 

Your  investment  can  be  placed  in 

Multiples  of  $  1 00 

These  converienl  amounts  enable  you 
to  keep  your  entire  surplus  earning 
thi$  high  rate  of  interest. 

For  sums  smaller  than  $100  we 
issue  inslalment  certificates,  to  apply  on 
our  full  paid  bonds.  You  can  purchase 
this  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
SECURITY  in  instalments  of 

5  Dollars  and  Up 

each  instalment  bearing  interest  from 
the  date  of  its  payment  and  subject  to 
withdrawal  at  any  time. 

For  ttie  large  or  imaU  inv^ttoi  our  6% 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  wimblnc 
the  three  e^seoti^U  o[  the  perfect  tnvettment : 
Abwlute  Secuiity  —  High  Earning  Power  — 
Cub  AvaUabllity. 

Write  bt  our  booLlet.  It  expUim  how 
^u  can  stop  that  lou  of  from  f  to  §  on  youi 
interest  earnings. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
REALTY    COMPANY 

Suite  1738.  1 133  Broadway.  New  York 
(Surplus  and  undivided  proSb  $  1 .000.000.00} 


w 


gour  iltontp  fif  ^ortfj  6% 


Ai-e  YOU  gating  it  ?    Or  are  you 
dividing  it  with  a  middle-mail  ? 

HREE  Of  fouf  per  cenL  implies    a 

middtc-man's  profit.     You  can  net 

both  the  interest  paid  and  the  mkidTe^ 

tnan*i  profit,  Vfiih  equal  ot  bHIer  security, 

ihrough  the  b'h  COLD  BONDS  ol  the 

American  Real  Estate  Company.     These 

bonds  combine  hberal  return .  unquealion- 

aLle  ibiely  and  cash  avail  ability, 

'Tff'HlS  is  a  simple  and  Itme- tried  prop- 

^tU  oiilion — *af  e  \y  Iniceslmg  y ouf  m  oney , 

imtead  of  safely  lottning  it,   in  I  he 

most  prafitabl!e  conservative  busineai  tn  the 

world— selected  New  York  real  olale* 

^ipOR  t^venty  years  the  American  Real 

JP     Estate  Company  has  paid  b**r  to 

thousands  of  investors.     Our  assets 

of  over  $  1 0.500,000,  in  eluding  Capital  and 

Surplus  ol  over  $  1 ,600,000.  prove  (he  eam- 

inc  power  and  cons^vaiism  ol  our  business. 

7  hesc  bonds  are  offered  in  two  forms; 

0%  Co  upon  l^nN 

F&r  Income  Ear  ring-  at^A  at  par  in  defiomiiULlktai 
of  *IUO.  $500.  *1LOO,  $50(K],  g*  any  oiKrr  de* 
■ircd  imctinliiKrvfn  hiiiKlfcd*t  ptying  6*  intercit 
vml-annuJIy'  by  cDUpent  iitadicd^  carrying  priv- 
ikfie  di  uittctidvT  f «  cash. 

Fvr  /ncome  Sor-ifnf  —  purchaiable  hy  mUmlnKnl 
pas^menlttorenngLniniof  10.  I  Scr  ^yeaiH;  pay- 
mwiJt  ind  LDtcTHt  ptyablt  in  cwh  al  inAtUfity. 
Y«rly  ral«  peril, 000:  10-yMT  lemi  *7  L57; 
I  ^-ytaf  IcnB.  $40.53;  20- yew  lenn,  $25.65. 

Write  today  (or  delaiU.  including  map 
showing  location  of  Company's  properties. 

gnitricOT  »tal€B[tfltrCompnp 

ns  NiKht  and  Day  Bank  Building 
S27  Fifth  Avtmio  New  Yc>rk  City 


In  wdliiig  to  advertisers  pleaic  mention  Tut  Woau^'a  Womc 


THE  WORLD   OF    FINANCE 


In  this  depofttHent  we  shaU  be  glad  to  answer  questions  relating  to  investments  thai  sean  to  be  of  gemtmiimknsi.  W€ 
cannot  act  as  a  rating  agency.  Questions  of  distinctly  individual  interest  we  shall  reply  to  by  letter,  but  0te$e  an  as  wticmme 
as  those  to  which  the  ansTvers  will  be  of  wider  service.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Readers*  Servke,  TSM 
World's  Work.  New  York,     All  letters  must  be  signed. 


125. —  QuEENSTOWN.  Q.  When  the  Atchison  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroads  reduced  their  dividends, 
the  stocks  went  up  tw^  or  three  points.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  this  happened?  Would  it  not  be  more  natural 
that  they  should  go  down? 

A.  This  is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  stocks 
of  railroads  dealt  in  lar^gely  in  the  stock  market.  The 
reason  is  that  the  people  who  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
that  the  dividends  would  be  decreased  had  sold  stock 
in  large  quantities  some  time  before  the  directors  took 
action  and  reduced  the  dividends.  Traders  had  sold 
the  stock  "short"  in  large  amounts.  When  the  dividends 
were  actually  reduced,  these  i>eople,  and  a  lot  of  others 
who  had  been  waiting  for  the  dividend,  bought  stock  as 
it  was  offered  in  the  market.  This  buying,  partly,  as 
you  may  note,  for  investment,  and  partly  to  "cover  shorts," 
caused  ihe  slight  advances.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
see  stocks  that  have  reduced  their  dividends  maintain 
their  prices,  or  even  higher  prices,  for  some  time.  In 
some  mstances,  particularly  in  such  stocks  as  these,  which 
are  owned  by  many  thousands  of  people,  real  liquidation 
takes  place  after  the  dividends  are  paid,  as  the  owners  of  the 
stock  do  not  know  the  dividend  has  been  lowered  until  the 
checks  are  received. 

126.  Montana.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  good 
time  to  buy  copper  stocks?  Things  are  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  be  much  worse  in  that  department. 

A.  That  would  be  a  good  enough  reason  for  a  s|>ecu- 
lator,  but  a  man  who  has  to  depend  on  the  income  from 
his  investments  should  not  buy  merely  because  "things 
cannot  be  much  worse."  We  think  that  holders  of  stan- 
dard copper  stocks,  representing  mines  that  produce  copper 
in  large  quantities,  will  do  well  to  hold  them  without 
much  uneasiness.  We  do  not  advise  buying  them  except 
with  the  understanding  that  they  represent  an  industry 
that  is  very  s|>eculative,  and  subject  to  the  widest  and 
most  remarkable  changes.  Above  all,  a  copper  "pros- 
pect," that  is,  an  undeveloped  mine,  is  a  pure  gamble. 

127.  Lehigh.  Q.  If  they  enforce  the  rate  law  with 
regaid  to  coal  lands  owned  by  the  railroads  will  it  not 
ruin  the  hard-coal  roads?  I  hold  Reading  general  4  per 
cent,  bonds  and  Leliigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  bonds,  and 
am  a  little  uneasy  about  them. 

A.  No  enforcement  of  the  coal  land  clause  can  take 
away  the  security  behind  your  bonds.  The  Government 
has  shown  no  intention  of  ruining  the  coal  roads.  The 
law  will  not  be  put  into  effect  on  May  ist,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity of  the  proper  sort  will  be  allowed  for  its  enforce- 
ment without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  innocent  bond- 
holders. We  regard  your  two  bonds  as  practically 
gilt-edge. 

128.  Newark.  Q.  Please  give  mc  information 
about  the  Hudson  Company's  notes,  as  to  amount,  rate, 
etc.  Would  you  buy  them  as  an  investment  for  a  church 
fund  in  Newark? 

A.  They  are  an  issue  of  $15,000,000  6  per  cent,  notes, 
•  dated  February  ist,  1908,  and  payable  in  gold  August  ist, 
1910,  interest  payable  February  ist  and  August  ist.  They 
are  secured  by  $22,500,000  of  4i  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  (now  an  underl3dng 
company  of  the  Hudson  Companies),  and  may  be  called 
by  tne  company  on  any  interest  day  at  100  and  interest 
plus  I  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  redemption  to 
August,  19 10.  If  called,  however,  the  holder  may  take  the 
same  amount  of  the  underlying  bonds  in  lieu  of  cash,  if  he 
wants  them. 

The  notes  are  good,  but  we  do  not  regard  them  as 


suitable  for  chu^h  funds  to  be  invested  by  Hustees. 
Such  investment  should  be  in  bonds  or  securities  legal 
for  savings  banks  in  New  Jersey. 

129.  Dover.  Q.  Would  you  sell  Delaware  &  Hitdaon 
stock  held  by  an  estate,  on  account  of  recent  Utlgatioii 
that  seems  to  indicate  some  wrong-doii^?  It  the  road 
earning  its  dividends? 

A,  We  should  not  sell  on  account  of  litigation  or 
for  other  cause.  The  road  seems  to  have  earned  about 
15  per  cent,  in  1907,  and  if  your  estate  is  entitled,  under 
the  provisions  that  brought  it  into  being,  to  holki  this 
stock,  we  should  continue  to  do  so,  at  least  until  normal 
times  return. 

130.  Ohio.  Q.  As  a  holder  of  refunding  bonds 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  would  you  accept 
the  exchange  into  new  collateral  trust  sold  notes  bearing 
4  per  cent.  ?  I  am  asked  to  give  up  $9  per  bond  in  the 
exchange. 

A .  We  certainly  should  make  this  exchange.  It  seems 
to  us  to  offer  you  better  chances  for  a  recovery  than  you 
were  entitled  to  expect  under  the  circumstances. 

131.  Utica.  Q.  Some  years  a^o,  when  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  was  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific,  I  bought 
some  of  its  3  per  cent,  bonds,  relying  upon  the  strength  of 
the  Harriman  roads.  Now  the  Alton  is  owned  by  a  road 
I  never  heard  of,  called  the  Clover  Leaf,  I  think.  Have 
I  any  recourse  ? 

A.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  never  was  controlled  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  its  bonds  were  never  guaranteed  by 
the  Harriman  roads.  Nor  are  they  now  guaranteed  by 
the  Clover  Leaf,  whose  full  name  is  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western.  You  have  no  recourse  eixcept  the  stock 
market,  which  will  eive  you  about  $700  per  $1,000  of 
bonds,  if  you  should  desire  to  sell  them.  At  that  price 
an  exchange  into  Rock  Island  Refunding  4's,  lAiion 
Pacific  Convertible  4's,  or  Lake  Shore  Debenture  4's  would 
give  you  larger  revenue.  So  far  as  principal  safety  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  advise  any  change. 

132.  Chicago.  Q.  A  friend  of  mine  claims  that  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  brought  more  )>ankniptcy 
than  any  similar  quarter  in  the  past  twenty*five  years. 
I  think  that  1896  was  much  worse.     Which  01  us  is  right? 

A.  According  to  Bradstreets  the  number  of  failures 
in  the  first  quarter  was  4,179,  against  4,512  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1896.  In  total  liabilities,  however,  the  amount 
was  $111,837,663,  against  $62,513,926  in  1896.  In 
amount  of  liabilities,  the  failures  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1908  exceeded  any  two  first  quarters  since  1881. 

133. — St.  Paul.  Q,  Is  my  investment  in  Great  North- 
cm  preferred  imperilled  by  the  large  issue  of  stock  a  year 
or  so  ago?  Why  were  these  issues  made  at  that  time? 
Has  the  money  been  spent  ? 

A,  We  think  not.  A  lai^ge  part  of  the  expenditure 
has  not  been  made;  and  the  money  that  was  spent  has 
not  begun  to  give  returns  as  yet.  Our  experience  of  J.  J. 
Hill  leads  to  the  almost  inevitable  conclusion  that  what 
he  spends  on  his  road  gives  good  returns  in  the  long  run. 
We  Consider  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  safe,  and  believe  the 
stock  relatively  cheap.  . 

The  big  issues  were  sold  to  provide  capital  £or  Jifeik 
contemplated.  They  were  made  at  that  time  bdRiuae 
Mr.  Hill  and  his  directors  thought  it  well  to  beprovided 
with  plenty  of  money  through  1907  and  1908.  Tne  le^t 
seems  to  bear  out  the  judgment;  and  surely  khat  foicriiglit 
argues  well  for  the  companies  concerned. 
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YOUR  SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND? 


Hall  the  en  joy  men  I  of  the  summer  vacation 

depends  on  the  choice  of  the  right  place.    There's  a 

right  place  for  everybody.   You  will  find  it  described  in 

the  1 9 06 Summer  Book  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  entitled 

"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS" 

a  beautifully- illustrated  book  of  I  1 2  pages  and  a  practical  guide 

to  the  best  places  for  fishing,  hunting,  golfing,  motoring,  climbing, 

sailing,  swimming  or  any  other  sport  or  recreation.     The  book 

will  tell  you  the  one  best  place  to  go  to,  the 

right  way  to  go,  and  the  beat  place  to  stay, 

Jt  gives  list  of  hotels,  rates*  railroad  fares,  etc 


Send  your  address  and  lOc.  in  5tHmp» 

and  the    book  wLU  b«  mvUed   to  >tiu. 

GEORGE   A.  CULLEN 

Dppr   IL         90  Wfl.iSt..  NcwYort 


.ackawanna 

Railroad 


The  Readers'  Servke  will    ght  inform atipn  about  molor  bo*t5 


THETALKOF-THE-OFFICE 


■'To  bijfJiieii  tJiat  we  Icivc  wc  litc  ^<*tiine 

Aod  f f»  to  t  with  delljtht/"— ^Jifi?nif  <iM^  UiiyfdtffA 


CAK  YOU  IMPROVE  OUR  ADVERTISING  ? 

The  many  advertisements  in  every  number  of 
TuK  WoRLD*s  Work  represent  the  highly 
trained  skill  of  specialists.  But  as  a  reader  you 
are  the  best  Judge  as  to  how  hard  each  adver- 
tisement, whei  her  of  soap  or  books  or  bonds, 
has  hit  you;  how  could  you  have  been  hit 
harder  by  any  one  of  them?  We  wish  our 
friends  would  viTite  and  tell  us  w^hat  advertise- 
ment has  appealed  to  them  most,  and  why;  or 
how  some  advertisement  could  have  been  im- 
proved.  We  shall  welcome  suggestions,  im- 
provements or  opinions,  and  for  the  best  w^e 
offer  a  series  of  rewards,  as  you  will  see  in  a 
page  announcement  farther  along  in  this  issue, 

A  GOOD  THING,   OR  SO    WE   REGARD  IT*         WITH 
THE  PirBLlSHERS*    COMPLIMENTS. 

We  wish  that 
every  reader  of  The 
World's  W  o  r  k 
knew  about  another 
of  our  magazines, 
Cotmity  Life  in 
A  merka.  W^e  have 
been  foolish  enough 
to  suppose  that  this 
really  beautiful 
magazine  was 
known  to  everyone 
who  loves  the  coun- 
try, yet  we  are  con- 
stantly meeting 
people  who  have 
no  knowledge  that  such  a  magazine  exists,  or 


Countrj^Life 
in  America 


who  have  not  seen  it  since  it  has  grown  to  h^ 
one  of  the  most  effective  influences  in  the 
country. 

Pages  of  type  description  are  not  worth  a 
sing!e  look  over  the  magazine  itself*  W^e  are 
against  the  practice  of  sending  out  sample 
copies,  but  to  any  reader  of  Thk  W^orld's 
Work  who  will  study  the  magazine,  \\q  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  sending  Country  Life  in 
America  for  three  months  on  approval. 


DouBLEDAY,  Page  &  Company, 
New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  to  send  Country  Life  in  Amerira  three  months  on  trial,  without 
obligation. 

Name * 

Address . , . , * .  *  - 

P.  S.  If  you  are  not  really  interested  in  the  country,  country  houses,  gardens  and  the  study 
of  nature,  Country  Life  in  America  is  not  for  you,  and  wt  hope  you  will  not  fill  out  this  coupon. 
But  if  these  things  mean  anything  to  your  heart  and  head,  w^e  are  offering  you  a  genuine  treat. 
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et  Maxim 


"You  never  know  how  much 
beauty  there  is  in  your  skin  un- 
til  PEARS*  has  brought  it  out/' 


The  skin  is  naturally  beau- 
tifuL  Look  at  the  skin  of  a 
child.  It  is  nearly  always  fair 
and  soft  and  of  a  delicate 
roseate  tint.  But  neglect  and 
the  use  of  bad  soaps,  often 
drive  away  this  daintiness. 

How  different  it  is  when 
PEARS*  is  used !  By  its  daily 
use  the  beauty  of  the  skin  is 
preserved  in  its  original  fresh- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age. 

The  most  economical 
as  well  as  the  best. 


Produces  natural  beauty 
by  natural  means. 


OF  ALL  SCESTBD  SOAPS  PBARS'  OTTO  OP  ROSB  IS  TM6  BEST. 

111  wrkmg  to  id^ftiweri  plea«c  mention  Thi  Wodi-p'i  Wobe 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  IN  BANKING 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BV  MAIL  FOLLOWS  THE  COMrLETION  OF 
THE  LARGEST   ARMOR    PLATE  VAULTS    IN   THE    WORLD 


A  MERICAN  banking  in  all  itsramilica- 
l\  lions  has  centred  in  and  grown  out  of 
ihc  island  of  Manhattan.  To-day  New  York 
City  is  one  of  the  four  leading  money  markets 
of  the  world.  Each  evolution  of  the  business 
has  had  either  its  birth  or  an  early  adoption 
here.  We  have  grown  from  our  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  doing  things  —  from 
negotiating  with  the  Indians  in  forest  clear- 
ings and  from  the  bartcrings  of  Dutch 
farmers  and  mer- 
chants  in  the 
market  places  of 
New  Amsterdam 
to  the  dealings  of 
the  modern  men 
of  money  in  the 
marble-walled 
offices  of  to-day's 
New  York. 

Special  features 
of  banking  have 
arisen  here  and 
are  now  parts  of 
the  general  finan- 
cial business  of 
the  country:  com- 
mercial banks; 
savings  banksj 
trust  companies, 
investment  houses, 
foreign  exchange 
and  letters  of 
credit  firms»  and 
safe  deposit  com- 
panies with  vaults 
in  which  to  store 
anything  from  old 
love  letters  tied 
up  with  blue  rib- 
bons to  red -sealed  deeds  to  cit)^  property  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  In  New 
York  the  greatest  of  each  of  these  special- 
ties is  transacting  its  business. 

Now  come  the  two  really  latest  and  most 
interesting  banking  developments  —  the  larg- 
est safe  deposit  vaults  m  the  world,  and  the 
idea  of  using  these  vaults  for  the  storage 


MAIN  ESTRAXCE  TO  NORTH  TRINITV  BUILDING 
Bcneaih  which  art  loc&i^^  the  krfe»t  safe  deposit  vnulta  m  the  wor!4. 


of  valuable  documents  for  residents  of  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  development  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
system  has  extended  the  advantages  of  the 
great  cities  to  the  farthest  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  country,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
registered  mail  service  has  made  the  send- 
ing of  valuable  packages  or  letters  through 
the  mails  so  absolutely  safe  that  business 
at  long  range  has  become  not  only  very 

simple  and  very 
easy,  but  it  has 
been  stripped  of 
e\"ory  element  of 
risk. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a 
swift  messenger 
and  a  trusty  one. 
The  great  savings 
institutions  of  the 
big  cities  have  for 
years  been  draw- 
ing deposits  from 
all  over  the  world, 
and  it  is  an  un- 
heard of  thing 
that  there  should 
be  either  loss  or 
delay  in  the  maiL 
The  new  idea 
of  Safe  Deposit  by 
Mail  is  a  logical 
development  o  f 
the  everyday  safe 
deiKJsit  business* 
If  the  people  who 
hve  at  a  distance 
from  great  cities 
can,  with  safety 
and  convenience 
to  themselves,  maintain  a  bank  account  in 
strong  institutions  of  the  financial  centres, 
why  should  they  not  also  entrust  their  valu- 
able documents  to  this  same  class  of  institu- 
tions for  safe  keeping? 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
country  who  does  not  have  valuable  papers 
of  some  kind.     It  mav  be  a  deed  to  the  home 
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A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  IN  BANKING 


—  an  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the 
breadwinner;  a  stock  certificate  or  a  bond, 
or  it  may  be  a  will  or  some  other  paper,  the 
loss  of  which  might  mean  financial  ruin 
to  the  family.  These  j)apcrs  arc  all  too 
frecjucnlly  kc|)t  about  the  house,  where 
they  arc  in  constant  danger  of  loss,  and 
any  plan  that  will  render  them  absolutely 
secure  will  mean  much  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

And  this  is  just  what  this  new  development 
in  safe  deposit  i)ractice  i)roposes  to  do. 

Down  in  lower  Broadway,  right  in 
Trinity  churchyard,  as  it  were,  are  the 
Trinity  Buildings,  fine  examj)les  of  business 
architecture.  In  the  basement  and  sub- 
basement  of  the  North  Trinity  Building, 
directly  under  the  offices  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  Company,  are  the  new  vaults  of  the 
Carnegie  Safe  Deposit  ComjDany.  They 
are  the  largest  public  vaults  in  the  world 

—  much  larger  than  those  of  the  famous 
Bank  of  England,  and  more  commodious 
than  any  in  this  country.  Nearly  two-hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  they  are  built  of  Har- 
veyized  steel  armor  plate,  the  surface  of 
which  is  so  hard  that  no  drill  ever  made 
could  make  the  slightest  impression  upon 
it.  The  great  circular  door,  nearly  two 
feet  thick  and  weighing  twenty  tons  can 
be  closed  by  a  child;  a  giant  could  not 
open  it  until  the  intricate  clockwork  releases 
the  combination  at  the  time  predetermined 
by  the  otlicials  of  the  company.  This 
makes  a  storehouse  for  valuables  that 
is  ])r(H)f  against  burglars,  riots,  or  any 
action  of  the  elements.  With  a  twenty- 
two  story  building  on  top  of  it,  it  seems  to 
be  fastened  down  to  old  Mother  Earth 
to  slay. 

"The  safest  |)hue  in  the  world''  is  not 
a  misleading  designation  of  this  vault, 
and  the  protection  it  alTords  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  country  at  large, 
so  that  any  one  who  realizes  the  value  of 
a  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  a  will,  deed, 
lease,  agreement,  Ix^nd,  note,  stock  cer- 
tificate, or  i^rivate  paper  of  any  nature, 
may  send  it  to  these  great  vaults  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  and  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  dvMng  m\ 

Vhc  dr!;iils  o\  this  i^lan  work  out  ver}* 
sinij'ly.     A   ixriain    part    of   the   vault    has 


been  set  apart  for  the  deposits  that  come 
by  mail.  A  man  or  woman  desiring  to 
deposit  a  certain  document,  or  a  number 
of  them,  sends -them  in  a  specially  made 
and  carefully  sealed  envelope  by  registered 
mail  or  express  to  the  safe  deposit  company. 
In  many  places  it  is  even  unnecessary  to 
go  to  the  nearest  post  office  —  the  mail 
man  will  register  the  letter  at  the  door. 
The  depositor  receives  a  receipt  from  the 
United  States  Government,  or  from  the 
express  company,  covering  the  envelope 
in  transit.  When  it  reaches  the  safe  de- 
posit vaults  it  is  duly  entered  in  the  com- 
pany's records  and  a  receipt  sent  for  it. 
Then  it  is  placed  in  a  special  compartment, 
access  to  which  is  denied  to  all  but  the 
heavily  bonded  custodian.  Other  papers 
may  be  added  to  the  deposit,  as  may  be 
desired,  from  time  to  time.  Papers  may  be 
taken  out  in  ver>'  much  the  same  way. 
The  depositor  may  write  for  his  envelope, 
and  it  will  be  sent  at  once  by  registered 
mail.  The  seal  of  an  envelope  is  never 
broken  except  under  positive  written  in- 
structions from  the  owner.  Private  papers 
may  be  mailed  and  deposited  with  the 
positive  knowledge  that  no  one  will  ever 
see  them  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  safe  deposit  company.  They 
will  be  returned  to  the  ownw  with  the 
original  seals  intact. 

Many  readers  of  The  World's  Work 
invest  their  savings  or  funds  entrusted  to 
them  in  securities  purchased,  possibly, 
from  New  York  brokers.  If  they  realize 
the  risk  of  keeping  such  papers  at  home, 
they  can  instruct  their  broker  to  deliver 
them  to  the  safe  deix)sit  company,  where 
they  will  be  filed  with  the  customer's 
other  papers,  the  receipt  being  given 
to  the  broker  for  transmittal  to  his  prin- 
cipal. 

In  these  ways  the  safe  deposit  vaults  are 
as  available  for  [xople  living  out  of  New 
York  as  for  those  in  the  city,  and  more 
private. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
Safe  De[x)sit  by  Mail  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Carnegie  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  Broadway  and  Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  where  it  will  receive  courteous 
attention. 
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An    Overloaded   Ship 

Make»  blow  lieodwiLy  against  the  heaving,  rolling  sea. 

It's  the  same  with   the   man  who  ovedoads   hU   sptem   wnth   a   mass   of   heavy, 
rtidi^ittihle  footl. 

It   Tiifiins  ii   heavy*  ff»Kg>'  bruin    and   a    tired,  sleepy  feelinfj  when  ynU  onght   to  be 
making  ^'thin^  hum'* — ^skimming  along  on  the  high  tide  to  success. 

Are    yc»n    gt>ing   to    remain    In    the    slow-going    ** Freighter^'    class,    or    would   yoii 
prefer  to  be  one  of  the  **0<*an  Greyhounds?** 

( iuuige  your  food.    Try 

Grape-Nuts 

with  rich  cream,  and  get  energy  and  s|>eed! 
"There*s   a   Reason/' 

Fofltum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Battle  Creekj  Miehigant  U.  S.  A. 
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Rummage 

among    your    last 
year's  Wash  Fabrics 
—  there  are 
.>ome  to  save 
Some  to  give  away 
Some    lo   use  again 
Behre    you    decide. 
Wash    all    with 

ftarline 

—you'll  be  surprised 

at  tbe  change.  Those 
you  give  away  will 
please  better »  but  the 
number  will  grow 
small,  for  PEAR- 
LINE  will  make 
most  Wash  Fabrics 
s,,  like  NEW  that 
youH  get  another 
season's  wear  out  of 
ihent 


m!f^[ 


MORE  MILLIONS 
USF. 

F^arline 

THANt:VF.RBFFORF 
Because  more  Wom- 
en are  telling  friend 
and  neighbor  that 
PEARLINE  is  the 
greatest  known  wash- 
'  cr  and  cleanser  That 
it  works  without 
rubbing— hence  does 
away  with  the  worst 
of  the  Work  and 
Wear  and  Tear  to 
which  Women  and 
Fabrics  are  subjected 
by  following  old- 
fashioned  bat  soap 
methods. 


BtHALO  LlTHHSHniKS  llM 

**In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.  Goutt  Rheumatismt  Uthaemi&t 
and  the  like»  Its  Action  is  Prompt  and  Lasting/ 


»t 


George  Ben.  John ston,  M.  D.t  LL.X>.^I^tchm^nd,  Va.,Ex-Pr€sideniSouih€fn 

Surgical  and  Gyntcohgimi  Assodation,  Ex^Fresident  Virginia  MedicaiSadeiy,  and  Professor 
ef  Gyntcology  and  Abdominal  Surgery^  Medical  College  of  Virginia:  "  If  I  were  asked 
what  mineral  water  has  the  widest  range  of  iisefulness,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answeTp 
RllVPAin  t  ItUiM  '^  ^''ic  A^^^  Diathesis,  Gotit»  Rheumatistiip  Lithaemiat 
DVCrAUf  lilinUifl  and  the  Uke,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 
.  •  .  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it,  and  inany 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminat- 
ing powers  of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known  its  long  coatinued  use  to 
permanently  break  up  the  gravel -fonuing  habit*** 

Dr.  Joseph  Holti  of  New  Orleans ^  Ex-Priddeni  of  ihe  Stale  Board  of  Bealih  a/ 
Louisiana,  says^  I  |Jii«-^-|^  1  wTEnm  Itfffrro  *^  tifections  of  the  kidneys  and 
have   prescribed     IHIlfllliO  UTHIA  WRlxH     tirinary  passages^  particularly  in 

Gouty  subjects  in  Albuminuria,  and  in  irritable  condition  of  the  Bladder  and 
Urethra  in  females.  The  results  satisfy  me  of  its  extraordinary  value  in  a  large  class 
of  cases  usually  most  difficult  to  treat."  Medical  treatment  on  request 

For  S«le  by  General   Drug  mn4  Mineral  Water  Trade. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Spriiigs, 
Virginia, 


Mm  DiHH$HtiN6s  Wm  (a. 
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Every  feature  that  the  expert  requires  in  a  hand  camera— that  atmpllclty  which 
meaJis  ao  much  to  the  beffinner^-these  are  In  perfect  combination  in 

The  No.  3  A  Folding 

POCKE,T    KODAK 

Broader  in  ttj  »cop«  than  anything:  heretolore  sttftlned  In  pocket  photogrupliy.  Makes  picturei 
"^yi  x5'3  inches,  yet  will  jfo  in  afiofdlnury  top^cuat  pockut.  Loiid-$  In  day  J  iff  ht  with  film  cmtridBfa 
for  ten  expoflur«s«  has  a  Double  Combination  Rapid  Rectilineaf  lens  of  &'A  inch  lofua  uid  a  ipL^ed 
of/.  S.  and  the  F.  P,  K,  AutomaHc  ihutter  for  time,  "bulb"*  or  ini.i^aneaD€Oiu  expoAurea  and  fittf'd 
with  iriB  diaphnsrni  stopa  Noa.  4  to  12$  IndluaW?.  Rblnv*  fallinff  and  sliding  front,  brilliant  revers* 
ibie  finder,  two  tripod  sockets  and  automatic  focuains  lock.  Made  of  alumifiuin  and  covered  with 
the  finest  seal  sraiA  leather.  Perfect  In  every  detail*  and  subjected  to  th«  m€tit  tisld  Inapectfoi). 
Price»  SJaM. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

dfaiett  afby  malL  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  Th*  Kodak  Cilw. 


In  writini  10  advertiter*  pleaw  moitioQ  TMt  Woitp'i  Work 


iOLUENTS 

For  Preserving,  Purifying 
and  Beautifying  the  Skin, 
Scalp,  Hair,  and  Hands, 
for  Sanative,  Antiseptic 
Qeansing,  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Toilet 

Boltf  thrDUirhnut  tbp  'vrOTl^.  DepoU:  London,  27* 
Cbftrterhouse  »q  :  P&rlB.  a,  RUe  de^  |a  PnUt;  Auftn- 
lt&.  R.  Towoa  A  Co,.  SydDev:  Indl**  B.  K,  F*uU  CW- 
cntta:  CblDA,  Baag  iCong  Drtjg  r^,;^iAp«n*  1ifcni7i# 
Ltd.,  Tbltlo:  ft&utli  Atrifa,  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cftws  Town, 
■tc,:  Riwila.  Ferrpln.  (Apteki),  Moflfdw;  IL  e.  A.^ 
PdttC'f  Druft  A  Cbvoi.  Carp.,  Sola  Prop!.,  Bofltoa, 


i  BooUet  OD  Uie  BLID. 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"A  SAFE  HIT" 

When  Mf^tin^n'ii  waw  flral  Intj* 
dtjced  It  made  »  hit  imniftdlatelT^ 
Kiid  vRfl  then  mud  is  i*ow  Htie<:<ialfr 
Tvcommfi tided  b  ]r  iphji'i^lcbLtis 
flT«rTWber«  «v  perfectly  pure 
«nd  ■»!».  It  has  proven  a.  e-vm- 
mer  nscfiiBlt; ,  n  buun  for  C4.tdi£art 
o|  did  AUd  )rijuji||. 

MENNEN^S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWOER 

PTvvciiLtBiHivd  reUQves  C'lmtw 

BDc*  Chuflnjc,  Prtf'klT 
<»iit.auiil)iirii,4ind  ali  etkin 
trouble 9  af  fiurrttuer.  Alipr 
bathlDf  Hnd  ulinviiiir  it  ts 
dellpihtFiili  lu  Ui«  ]iujrii«r]r, 
IsdUpfiiiaAhlO' 

Fwif    yuusf    i>rot«ctlnn    th 
fentttri#  la  put  up  in  turn- 
reflllable  buxufl^tho   "lUtx 
thAt  td>K.'*  With  Meniieira 


fikC«  P):r  top.  GimniiLtci'd  uu- 
dtt  the  Trn^d  ftud  r^ru^fl 
A ct»  June  80.  iuOft.    Rertal  No* 


lt42-    Sold   evnrrwh(?n\  vT 
t>T  mMl  afrc«atii»   Saiupio 
fr«e. 
Gerhard  M«nn«n  Co*, 
Newark.  M*  J.       I 

Tit  WiFOTKMi' »  VMrt.  t  BontcdV 
Talcum  ToiJcl  Prtwd^r— itluut^e 
fcenl  o[  tiesh-rut  F^rtlui  VkKlcH, 
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You  can't 
insure  when 
you  are 
worn  out. 


You  can't 
insure  when 
you  are 
dyin^. 

INSURE 
NOW 


The  longer  you  put  it  off  the  harder  it  will  be.     If  the  future  of   your  wife,  your  daughters, 
your  sotss,  yourself, — is  to  be  provided  for, — the  best  time  to  make  that  prevision  is  NOW, 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  RATES 
The  Low  Cost  will  Surprise  You 

State  a^e*  nearest  birthday,  ood  occupaflon* 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Id  corporate  d  ba  ■  Stock  ComitaBy  by  ibc  Stalti  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Pre»l,  i>ej>t.  1$  HOME  OFFICE r   Newark.  N.  J, 


The  Readers*  Seirke  gitet  Infonritfiim  ibout  real  eitate 
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SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

lU  uroraBtlc  delicacy  wJJI  tyrpHflc  yttu. 

It  |»  the  roo«t  p« licet  bTcnd  of  tobacco  you  «ver 
put  ia  yaiir  p^t^e— the  hlirhest  dast-lt  »UDdBBll  by 
itsdlp  the  tCliHO  ol  mixtures, 

A  tc^baccD  that  yaur  women  fci]k«  wilt  IJko  to 
have  yOB  smoke  At  htmte— You  may  never  have 
known  the  luxury  af  a  pipo  tmoke  before. 


»•-  10  CENTS  "^. 


aend  » ijwmple 


THE     SURBRUO     COMPANY 

tlZ  Reade  Strecst,  New  York 


Mfe  SAIfi  an  MpgBrmfmf 

■ii.ifJtri,!    ii    cttti  df/i'-rif.    ptepay   iM   frei|fht    sml   anew 
1 10  DAT*  PREC  TIVIAI.  on  tvtry  blcyde.     IT  OWkY 


10  DAT*  PREC  TIVIAI.  on  every  blcyde.     IT  OWkY 
COSTS    one  C'Tnl  [i/  Icam  our  UMAtartt  of  pwic%s  jUid 

FACTORY  PRICES  .^r.,%:£l3r!;.? 

dM^  fit   a#yr  A^ri^f  umil  >^ju  write  krf  our  n*w  twvv  Art 

VJ tin  lit  TiJcy'd F  £{ktnjj  fo  youf  lawn- 

n  I UC  n    A  a  C  n  I  a  111  ^  ncv  ?  «  U*  Itm jr  aael  Klllit^ 

Our  Ml  1, 1  Irs.     Wv  SbII  i'hFil[«T  tlion  any  uther  fAclary4 

TlrvVtO^ailCT-Srak**,  ilnkte  wJiteh,  \^wX%,  rcpatr* 
am]    xuniLrJrt    lE    AiJ^/    Mr)'a/  frtt%s.     Da    Hot  WaHf 

IMS  AD  ^YCLE  CO,        I>tt»i.  M  lAT     CHICAGO 


jH 


All  tlie  Standard  Ml^liinei  l}Of4l«P  SKITRP  ilTTWnillll 
4t  ^  io  H  M  fr^prkTm.    tO*RRKTALif7URI»oo  pHce. 
.     "'  -  iTilep!  QfC  epmtii*! Ion.  Wrltt  for CUa1ii«  A* 


T  t  i*klt  KITIIl  !■  rtiititiM, 


■1^  LAKE  il^  CUICAOO 


Please  let  me  prove  that 
you  don't  need  to 

Stay  Deaf 

I  bave  proved  it  already  to  200,000  people, 

\  bave  perfected  a  device  which  fits  into  the  ear 
without  the  slijzbtejit  discomfort.  It  is  inTis^ible  when 
inserted.  So  tiny»  so  perfect  fitting^,  that  you  forget 
you  are  wearing:  it* 

This  device  is  so  shaped  that  it  mag^difies  sound. 
And  it  concentrates  the  sound  on  the  central  part  of 
the  ear  drum. 

In  effect  it'sthe  same  as  an  ear  trumpet.  But  nobody 
sees  the  device  aad  you  seldom  think  of  it  yourself, 

I  invented  this  device  because  I  was  deaf,  and  was 
desperate.  People  did  not  want  to  shout  at  me*  so 
tbey  avoided  rae.    You  know  how  it  is* 

For  two  years  I  tried  to  ^et  doctors  to  help  me, 
but  they  f  sited.  The  only  relief  anyone  could  suggest 
was  an  ear  trumpet.     So  I  was  driven  to  hetp  myself. 

I  made  an  artiticial  ear  and  experimented,  f  worked 
nij^ht  and  day  iu  sbeer  desperutiun.  It  was  years  be- 
fore I  succeeded,  and  then  simply  by  force  of  ray 
will  power. 

But  I  was  amply  repaid,*  When  my  device  was 
perfected  I  could  hear— as  1  bear  today— just  as  well 
as  anybody.  ^ 

What  I  did  for  myself  I  have  done  since  then  for 
200,000  others.  But  the  help  which  I  got  cost  me 
years  of  close  application,  ft  costs  anyone  else  just 
five  dollars. 

But  don't  send  for  it  now. 

Write  first  for  my  free  book.  It  tells  all  the  facts, 
and  gives  letters  from  hundreds  of  users.  Then  you 
will  know,  as  1  know  now,  how  much  this  help  will 
mean  to  you.  - — — 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  partially  deaf  person 
neglect  in  g^  to  send  for  this^book.  I  am  torry  for  one 
who  doesn't. 

When  I  was  afHieted  I  would  gladly  have  given  ten 
years  of  my  life  to  hear  as  I  hear  now.  Yet  all  I've 
learned  is  open  to  you  if  youll  si  mply  write  me  a  nostal. 

Write  today  to  the  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co,,  438  Todd 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky*^  and  simply  say*  **send  Mr. 
Wilson's  book." 

Those  who  purchased  these  drums  in  the  early  days 
and  who  want  the  new  ones  which  I  have  greatly 
perfected,  will  be  offered  a  discaunt. 


Tht  Remdcrs'  Scrvke  will  fumiib  you  with  tike  iume»  ^  rdiible  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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^he  vose 

UPRIGHT  PIANO 

is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  artistic  in 
tone,  combined  with  the  beauty  in  casing* 
This  piano  IS  especially  appreciated  by 
those  who  desire  to  hannonize  the  fiirmsh- 
tiigs  o(  their  parlors  or  music  rooms. 

We  Challenge  Comparisont 

During  fifty-six  years  the  Vose  Piano 
has  been  purchased  for  use  in  over 
60,000  homes  and  its  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  continually  increasing  de- 
mand for  home  use. 

We  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  old 
mstrumenls  and,  if  desired,  offer  liberal 
anrangements  for  defened  payments,  and 
deliver  piano  at  your  home, 

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 


Vose  Bld^. 


Boston f  Mass* 


THINK   BEFORE 
YOU     SMOKE! 


Do  you  know  that  when  you  pay  a  retail  dealer 
1 0  cents  for  a  cigar  more  than  one  half  your 
money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  middiemen  ? 

The  actuat  cost  of  making  that  cigar  wai  about  Jour 
ccnt».  The  cconomicaJ  way  is  to  buy  yoyr  cigar« 
direct  from  tbc  tnaQuiocturef  and  mvc  that  diflercDce. 
We  make  the  bigheit  grades  oJ  cigar*  from  the 
finest  imported  tobaccos  and  lell  them  only  to  the 
coti*umer  direct*  There- 
fore wc  cut  your  cigar 
bilUin  half  and  give  you 
tftf  belter  qtialiiy  than 
you  get  elie where  for 
eqyal  money. 

FROM 

FACTORY   TO 

SMOKER 

Lfl  our  rule.    We  arc  con- 
tent wilh  a  small  manu- 

facluier**  profit  aid  give 

out  customers  the  benefit 

of  the  profits  and  expenses 

ol  jobber*,  re(ai]er»  and 

salesmen.     Wc   are  the 

largest    man  ufaciuring 

roaiU order   cigat   dealers 

LEI  the  world  and  the  only 

one  which  *elU  Jt$  cigan 

aifsotutciy  on  approVaL 
Wc    have   mort  than 

30,000    ftatisfied    cusio-  I 

mera  in  oil  parts  of  the 

United     States    and    we 

want    you   to    join    thb 

great  atmy    of  particular 

smokers  who  are  saving 

50°^o  on  their  cigar  bilU. 
Our  Cubaji  Smoker, 

illustT^ted     herewith,     i» 

made  of  imported  Havana 

leal  with  a  genuine  Su- 
matra    wrapper.     The 

filler   i*    of    th«    fioc^ 

quality   and  posscjiei  a 

rich,  nutty,  delicioue 

flavor.     This  cigar  is  in 

every  wuy  equal  to  the 

b»l   ten  cent  dgar  aold   by  retailert.    We  fuarantee 

it  and  itakc  our  reputation,   upon  tt«      It  ii  yours  to 

TRY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

AM  I'ou  have  to  cio  is  to  rcn  nest  us  to  t^wA.  you  a  tnal  box  ot 
our  C'nbnD  !^miikM-«,  wriUng  on  your  business  siaUoneiT 
or  euclodirig  yokir  business  c^^id^  Yoii  nrcsil  not  Hfrnri  nair 
iiiDtier.  We  wtil  ^itonce  forwatd  ymi.all  cKjirfCJi  prtpaid,  a 
box  iiif  50  of  r]icse  s^uperiorcfRjirs.  Gtvr:  them  a  careful  trUil. 
Ifyoii1ikti^thiMD»7odusflhf>50i^  If  Jr.rflny  rc^icrnyou  douot 
{ jirc  \o  keep  them^  reium  ihi2  rtrnjinder  to  us  at  our  expeiiAC- 
Ko  charge  will  be  made  for  llie  ftw  viinplca  jsmoked,  %%*e 
m  v^  >oti  ten    rinri   to  re^t   %%m\  ilechle  irkh  no 

^1^^     rraiihlf*  or  cont  dm  Tour  part, 

Wm     LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY 

M  it  /*'/-  ^«'«  flo"*.  ^-  y- 

TMVE  nAQH  1 43  Lenox  At«.,  Ne>*  York  City  t  ^  M  6(h  Si.  > 


The  RejdcTs'  Service  will  gladly  fumub   information  regard ing  fortign  travel 


yfUT  TO>^EA^ 


Americafi  men  hive  the  hoppy  faculty  of  wearing  what  offers  the 
most  utility  and  comfort;  ai  the  same  time  they  conform  with  a  char- 
acteristic adaptability  lo  usages  and  custom,  We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  information  about  what  to  wear  on  any  and  every  occasion. 
Address 

Readers'  Service,  The  World's  Work,  133-137  E.  16th  St. 


M 


CARTE.RS 

tKNEEo^FUI/L  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

embody  every  Uttci-day  impfovemciit  in  garter  fl«ign  and  some  impwt^it 

pc7/tn/eJleitur«  peculiar  to  the  **  BRIGHTON  "  .ibne. 

EASY  TO  ADJUST— Simplett  in  conrtmcUon  cl  all  garter*.    On 

in  a  twinkling— off  in  a  trice  I 

"  COMFY"  TO   WEAR— Dqem'i  fide  up  and  down  the  hi.  but 

''tlayipuC* 

KEEPS  YOUR  SOCKS  TRIM— The  p^ltnUd  fiat  Mwioti  detp 

and  iiipporl:  prevent  wiinlEling  of  the  sock  with  low  shocj. 

HOLDS  FAST— The  grip  U  only  detachable  with  your  fingeri. 

"BRIGHTON"   FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS 

are  made  o(  pure  fill  web  in  all  itaadard   colort,  aUo  in   Uncy    ftlriped 
and  figured  cSccU, 

Price  25  Cents  a  Pair 

At  your  dealei't.  or  tcnX  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 

7t«  MARKET  STREET.   De^,    **T/'   PHILADELPHIA 
at  of  "^BrivhlDo"  Elutic  and  Leather  Garten,    ajid    "Pioneer"   SuApeoden* 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Alion'B  Fijv^i— E'lM.    n    bowilt-r   for    the 

fpf  t «  1 1  Tr^  I  ii&FeM  |iJi  i  i]  (m^  u  w  ul  L§i  d  .  &  mart  i  ug^ 
nervima  ftML,  Aiid  iniitAatly  Ukf^  thn  strnfout 

rotorori  dlMeovrrjr  ol  the  aftr^  Allen's 
FkwL—  Ejifttt  mikfls  tiitit-flttniji  or  new  uhn^u  fiwrl 
BUf.  tt  i#  a  oarwio  CdM  tut  iugtt,»„K  nni)% 
in'MtiEiir,  wUous  and  h^  tir«id,  aciiiiMr  f^^^t. 
We  hara  oTflr  30,Cinu  u^iimoniob.  TRV  IT 
TO-OAV*  Biild  br  nil  Dru«tici(^t9  miul  Sin^ 
StutHS, -ji(j.  I>it  iioE  nrrpni  nny  Nuball- 
t«te*    Si^nt  hf  mJtlL  fur  2£fC.  hi  ata-mxt*. 

pDcp  tut^l  package 

JWOTHER  C3HA\»W  «%VEET  POW- 

Ol^ii^i^rt'n,     Snitd  bv  OrujKclHiN  Pi'MTyfcbara, 

Trial  FackA|t«  FH  EF,    Addreai^ 
Afa.EN  «.  OLMWTEII,  I.e  Roy.  N,Y, 


"In  1  ^lad^^ 
tiit  Allcn'A 
Foot'Eue." 


ANY  SALESMAN 

Should  Dniiljk  His  Sdlbn  Capacity  by  k»dm|f 

MEN   WHO   SELL    THINGS 

By  W  A  LI  t:  R  D  M  00  D  Y 

Bu  !t  ti]  c^  ^f  An  i u  e^r  <J  Is  ica  go   A  s.itK  I  aiion  of  Cftmrocixe . 

ONE  of  THE  GREAT  BOOKS  of  THE  YEAR 

Hitudd  in  Riiv;^]   BUj^,  |i.do  net 
At  4#^  BtfoJ^jf^if.       A*  C.  McCLURQ  &  CO..  CHICAOO 


40    TOURS    TO     EUROPE 

First  Departure   Apti]  18«  55  Dar*r  M7S 

^^£a3i  Compfchetitiue  and  AtlKtciiiN!  Evtr  O^ertJ 

F.  C  CLARK  Timea  Bundlnt,  New  York 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED  ^^^  m^l 

i^VAi\*    COMPOSED,      M5!i    pre^iflred    for  hig    puMiihcn, 
BDoklet   telUinf   how    to    siiccetd   and   tM|hDsinf    takes   flent  Ireei 
S«nd  poecM  imI  requeit  Booklet   lOHJlAy 
Artmua  A.  PawK,  Studio  ]&,  Dsily'i  Th»lr«  byj(.,  Ntw  Yoiiu 


In  wndng  io  advertisers  pkaac  mrntbfi  The  World's  Woke 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


FOE  Mnm  AMD  W©MIOf 

Regal  Brown  Oxfords 


y^REGAL 


Mens  and  women's  new  Tan  Oxfords  ready  today  \\\  every  one 
of  the  3G0  Regal  stores  and  agencies— _^^«r  style^ 
your  €xact  siz€^  too— and  every  model  a  correct 
fashion  for  1908, 

In  Regal  Oxfords  there  is  no  gaping  at 
the  ankle  or  slipping  at  the  heel    And 
this  perfect   fit  is  just  one  reason 
why  the  shape  of  Regal  Oxfords 
is  preserved  until  they  are  ready  to  be  thrown 
avvay. 

Here  is  one  of  the  new 
Regal  Brown  niodels^the 
'*  Latham.*'  The  mod- 
erately full  toe,  blucher  top» 
extension  sole  and  Military 
heel  are  style-characteristics 
of  this  season. 

Regal  quality  has  long  been 
standard        throughout 
America    and  20    foreign 
countries*       Comfort 
and  perfect  fit  are 
assured  by  Regal 
quarter-sizes. 


$3 


$4 


.50 

and 

.00 


Cu«toiii 

Sp«ctAls« 


LATHAM.  $4.00 

Style  1 7 SK  13— As  illustrated.  Blu- 
clier  Oxford  Hide  of  KegaJ  Brown 
Calf.  ^ 

SPRING  WMl  SUMMER  STYLE 
HOOK  UIuatraleB  the  correct  mod- 
els   lor   both    inert    and.    wom#R. 

It's  an  acknowledaed  autborJiy  OQ 
atytes>  Hsind^ame  cover  la  coloro. 
Postpaid  on  rt?qucst, 

ffyou  don*tUvB  near  one  4>fthe 
360  Regal  stores  and  agencies^  or- 
der from   the  Regal  Mail  Order  De- 
partmenL     iftheMkoes  are  nat  exacily 
aa  ordered^  we  wUl  cheer  fa  11  g  exchange^ 
or  mil  refund  your  money  if  desired^ 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

Mail  Order  Dei^t  t    4f7  SUMMER  STREET,  Boston,  Mu«. 
Mail  Order  Sub-Stntions ;   WTiitman,  Ma^s.    Bojt7w*     San  Fmndfl^ 
CO,  Cal. ,  TTil  M  arket  St.— AV»  Sii>r*.    London,  Eng.,  »7  Cb^piide.  cor 
LawTt?tice  t^ne,  E  C. 


In  writm^  to  idivftiKn  pksie  mefition  Ttii  Worl&'s  Wo&C 


THE  exclusiveness  of  the 
color -fast  patterns  and  the 
very  clever  way  in  which  they 
are  made  leave  little  between 
Cluett  Shirts  and  the  product 
of  the  custom  shop,  aside  from 
what  the  wearer  saves  in  first  cost 

TOWN  JND 
COUNTRY 

SHIRTS 

Sold  nfiXr  under  Ui«  Cluett  LabeU 

$i,So  ^  more 


.^ff' 


"TinUy'a  Shirt."  a  booklet,  on  retiuesL 
CLUETT,  PKAB(3DY  U  COMPANY. 
m  River  StJ^t.  Tm'.  N.  V. 


r^ 


^ 


Tht  RendtTi'  Srrwke  wiU  gbdiy  fwDish  idfcTm^tioii  regardkg  fofetgn  tnwtL 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


The  new 

Arrow 


A  COLLAR  which  will  meet 
every  summer  requirement 
and  do  it  at  no  sacrifice  to  either 
one's  comfort  or  appearance. 
While  new  it  is  conservative,  and 
will  prove  a  becoming  collar  to 

dlmrkCl"    anV7    mcin  Clupeco  Shrunk,  Quarter  Sizes, 

d.llIlU9i:    dliy     Iliail.         15  cents  each  —  2  for  25  cents. 

Sold  only  unde  r  the  A miw  Label.   Send  for^  *  Proper  Dress , ' '  a  style  book  by  an  auth  ority  <► 

CLUETT»  PEABODr  &  COMPANY,  i*T  Riwf  Street^  TTOr,  N-Y. 


In  writing  to  adTertiien  pte«ie  tEieittion  Tut  Woillo'i  Woic 


4 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


>K^ 


^g 


KENREIGN 
RAINCOATS, 

Auto  Dusters        I 
end  Driving  Coats 

Yoocantdl  KetireijjTi  ,  e  (attheyTrtrilie '^Iiipelystylisli 

OHM.  made  so  and  k^vi  *  cfinstnictiort  ihsl  first  g^ve  thein 

prefTirinrnce,    Thr  Ktr-  ,,.en  a  favorrttwitli  Aiitom-'biliiti. 

Bv  (he  Mme  ptrfccjf'.d  vjrrjtc^i.  wc  nwks;  for  both  men  aufi  *r>itien  A iiio  mo- 
bile D.iiHert  And  Drivirtg  (  nais  dlsHinsruiabtd  (or  theif  grace  -ind  attfat-tive 
be^iiiitv,  ii>d  the  crunforts  of  thtrlr  dctiiil  convenltuCir*- 

Sfild  widely  by  iht  bell  stores  on  »  commenriiil  iHiiB  tnatead  o(  tjic  fancy 
prii-e*  rbsil  have   prevailed  for  cvervthini;  iti tended  for  Automobile  users, 

TliL-ie  line's  incnide  all  forms  of  ailk  Tubtwr  coals  **iid  riin-tirfiot  loumi 
cnatHj  aho  Diivrnj?  riarments,  plain,  ftibberiwdi  ot  ralnprooftd,  with 
dii^terit  in  manv  atvleii  bM  ai  a  wide  ranfce  of  prices. 

KiMiynh  T4ipO»a!3i,  sintl  Hanj^wdUmuflerA  also  show  the  «ip«iioritf  ©t 
the  Ken  yon  Method+ 

Stvl?  L.ok$  cil  theu  Itnu  atid  lample*  of  cloth  Kot  if««  ior  aunc  of 
your  dcai^r. 

Plc^iic  Specify  wbkh  lints  in^trrst  vou~ 

^   SEW  VO«K         C    KENYON      CO.    ^  ,  CHTCACO 


HowDry 
I  Am! 


A^IWWER 


WmTEP 

GLYCERINE 


.-ik^j 


HERE 

ARE  A  FEW^ 

of  the  itmti  V  reasons  why 

you  should  always  say— *'4?11  Whij 

Kosc"  when  jou  buy  soap. 

It  is  real,  pure  glycerine  soai>— not 
glycerine  in  natnc  onlj'^ — ^and  you  do  nut 
n^d  to  be  told  the  soothing  and  bene- 
ficial eflfect  of  glycerine  on  the  skin. 
[  Its  perfume  has  no  equal  and  leaves 
belli nd  a  very  delicate  and  refined  odor* 

HtftlllLYS  A  IO10FFF, 
atS  Brood  war,  ^«v  Y^k^  K.  T* 

Siiul  LI  cU*  La  ftejuipt  f Gir  tull  iIm  lunpla  cakii 


GusmoN     , 

PUQiLR  BUTTON 


IHE 
BUTTONS 

mi 

MOULDED 

FROM 
GIST 

GRADE 
RUBBER 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


00  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

eV  iUTTOHS  MADE  OF  WOOD 
PAINTED  Oft  OOLOREO  TO 
IMITATE    nUBBER 


THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN  YELLOW 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS  WAT 
TO  eVCHT  PA  in  OP  TM  . 
GENUINE—  BE  SURE 
trSTMEHE 

Kaiivd  a&  rvEitpi  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COM  PAN  Y|  fft^ktn 
80ST0N 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

\n  ^uk^mrits  to 
DCALDt  AHO  ysCFt 

AAAIKV    lUPCHlriCTlMS 


THE  BLitTDNS  j^tlO 

TDR    use    ON    TN1£ 
HKt  SUPPQftTtH 

OHty, 


If  ycMi  Are  plmniog  to  buHd,  the  Reidcrt'  Scrrke  can  often  gpye  belpf  ul  tuggettknu 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


For  Over  30  Years 


Socks 


have    been   worn    by   particular    people 

During  all  these  years  the  trade-mark  ^^  Sfiawknit^'  branded 
on  the  toe  has  stood  for  QUALITY. 

The  demand  for  these  goods  has  for  several  years  exceeded 
the  supply,  for  which  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  the  reason  is 
that  Shawknlt  Socks  maintain  ttieir  standard  of  quality  and 
are  the  greatest  hosiery  value  ever  offered  the  buying  public. 

From  1898  to  1908  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  manu- 
facturing capacity.  Thousands  of  new  dealers  are  selling  and 
recommending  Shawknit  Socks  because  of  superior  quality  and 
the  satisfaction  they  give. 

For  a  trial  we  recommend  that  you  ask  your  dealer  for 
Styles  19*9  Snowblack — a  rich  fast  black— and  5^1  Oxford  mixture 
outside,  Sanitary  white  inside,  medium  weight  cottons~25c.  per 
pair,  6  pairs  in  box,  $1.50.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct,  stating  size  desired. 


Sent  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  United  States 
upon   receipt   of 
price.    Sizes  9 
to  11^. 


Beautiful  colored 
catalogue  free 

Shaw  Stocking  Co, 

15  Smith  SL 

Lowell  Mass. 


The  Utett  books  on  trsTel  and  biographj  maj  be  obuined  through  the  Readers'  Seivioe 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


P^fflS?'^ 


Boys'    Russian    Bloyse    Suits 

Ages  2,  3  and  4  year^.      Price  for  cither  $2«35 

The  White  Swit  il  lust  rat  ed  is  tiiade  of  exceilem 
riuality  Union  Linen,  with  embraidered  shield,  and  edge  piped 
with  Navy  blue  cord. 

The  Red  and  Black  Check  Suit  shown  is  made  of 
Imported  Gin gham^  with  whke  shield  embroidered  in  red; 
uhite  belt. 

Catalogue  of  Children's  Wear 

Coniainiiig  78  pp*  devoted  entirely  to  the  iiuifiitirig  of 
boySf  girls  and  itifants  and  containing  over  1,000  illustrntiont 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  ^ts*  in  stamps. 

Our  Mail  Order  Service  gives  exclusive  attentiott  to 
distant  patrons.  AH  articles  purchased  by  letter  are  ss elected 
by  an  experienced  house  shopper. 

Address  Dept,  17,      60-62  W.  23d    St,,  New  York 
We  tiave  no  branch  stores— No  affetits 


Country  Homes  Everywhere 

Can   be  sold   through   Country   Life  in  America.    Write   to    the 
MANAGER  of  the  COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO.  133  East  16th  St..  N.  Y. 


ImouthI 

THROAT 

DioMgcn  bubbles  as  k  cleanRcs  infectious,  | 

harmful  £ub$tances  from  mouthy  teeth  atid  I 

I  rhru^t.    It  i$  ^  thorough  Ktentific  anti«cp«  | 

I  tic  de^QBcr  of  aU  tissues.    Sold  nrcrvwhcrei  | 


I  Book  0,^*'HciHh  Clemliiifti  for  ^htioi 
I  Children*"— yery  tnter«ftJne  ind  Tilu«bte, 
MAILED 

TMi:  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO..  New  Vork 


FREE 


JOSEPH  p.  McHUGH  &   COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK:  ESTABLISHED  18 78 : 
Will  ship  on  receipt  of  $5,00 

(Money  Order  or  N*  Y.  Draft) 


THE  BAR  HARBOR  CHAIR > 
(Natural  Willow,  Floss  Cushion) 

Will  mail  for  25c,  in  Stamps 
( to  be  allowed  on  first  purchase) 
THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  1000  SKETCHES, 
Illustrating  Quaint  and  Unusual 
Willow,  Mission  and  Upholstered 

FURNITURE  OF  ORIGINAL  DESIGN. 
9  W.  42d  St., 

(SIGN  OF  THE 


Opposite  Library* 
^POPULAR  SHOP."} 


In  writing  tu  advertisci^  please  itK*nlion  Tuk  W'oKLD'ii  Wokk 


Why  I  recommend 
the  Thousand  Islands 

THEY  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, hay  fever  and  asthma 
are  unknown,  and  the 
dancing,  golf,  tennis,  bowling 
and  motoring,  with  the  aquatic 
sports— fishing,  bathing,  canoe- 
ing,  sailing  and  motor  boating 
Uk  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River —  VJ 
^make  the  hours  pass  all  too  ^ 
quickly. 

Innumerable  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  farm-houses,  cottages 
and  house-boats  provide  ac- 
commodations to  suit  every 
purse. 

1  will  gladly  send  you  an  jiinemry  of  a 
trip  from  your  home  city  to  the  Thousand 
IsUndii  and  return  (side  trips  if  you  wish)^ 
ilhistrated  htemtun^^  maps,  information  on 
hotels  and  incidental  expenses — and  sura 
up  the  entire  trip  into  an  approximate  cost, 

Addresai  J.  F.  FAIRLAMD.Gen.  PuMeriRer  Agent 
Hoam  MO  Grand  CentJTilSt^tioti.  New  Vork,  N.Y. 


Central 

LINES     ' 


ivmp 


^sm:&ss. 


W 


We  own*  trtct  of  over  150*000  lercs  Inl 
ISfluthw^ftrtrn  Ciibi  (Provtnoc  of  Plamr  D«l1 
I  Rio}  w]  eh  one  bundfed  miles  o(  co«5t  line  J 
Ivlikh  we  I  re  setlliiK  on  a  nev  pkn  (b«t  Is  I 
I  most  fdvorible  to  irtv^stora  or  proi|xctl?el 
IreaidciiEK.  I 

1  Land  Is  fertile  ifid  Deedt  no  IrrltitiOfi.l 
I  Yields  some  ptyfag  crop  every  month  fo  (hel 
I  yemr.  Pure  wiier-e^s  uible  eli  m*te-0O  fniiisl 
l/>r  bhihte.  Lonfc  ^asoas  five  aiiiple  tlmel 
Iff^r  maturing  Mfbe&t  Qtaallir  fruUs  Aod  9lhci 
Iproduce- 

1  We  have  prepa  red  mi  oft  tnd  other  loteresl-l 
Jin|  llteraturt,  de^criblnc  ihe  loeaJliTi  cJi  I 
Imaten  etc.,  as  veil  fts  rbe  plan  ott  which  Our  I 
llandsare  beiDEHsirkcted^  f 

I  S4^riU   nj    (a^tJjr  far  a^m^Uit   liti^^Mf a/|>k^  ^-I 

Cv  L.  FlStlER.  Miiitffif  Mnctor 

I  111   Vail*  I  iiiik  m^lff.,  WlBBlprir^  Nbi.,  Clwate,  «rl 

■  sot  in.lrw  ill*|,*  iriHk-ipillt,  Via.,  " 


TERN         CANADA  LANDS  I 

We  riwn  U5,ooo  kt»  LAST  MOUNTAIN 
VALLEY,  S^katchewati|  pnirie  whcjt  lands, 
We  want  BUYERS.  WiU  contfiact  with  eat^blUh- 
ed.energelk  AGEN*rS  Liberal  cDnnmiuion.  Send 
IOC.  for  hiTid!.ome    illustrated  booklet  vid  laapt. 

Wm.    PEARSON    CO,    Ltd,, 

S0»  NOIlTlJElEtM  BAWK  &L[>6^ 


I 


pages  i 


WINNIPEO,  CANADA,  OPPOiTTUNIT  .  ^__  ,  .^  .,  „. 
f*cts,  fJKures  iod  IlluftTations  free^  compllilion  authoriied  by  ' 
i6  butinirss  ori^nrntion^  of  Witini|Mg.  AppeaU  In  MAtiurae^ 
turer,  FiTiincief,  Comniercial  n>€n  and  others  seeking  genuine 
opportunitiFA.  Wnte  Cha&.  F-  Rt^LAWj  (ComrnksiDner), 
Dep<.  **  L."  Wjnntpfj;,  Onada. 


Adventures    in    Contentment 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON 

"  Here  b  «  book  so  de%btfu|  \n  %%%  litenry  styk,  lo  aLmple, 
fto  Ar>und  in  tta  philosophy,  so  full  of  genuiine  content  and 
with  auch  a.  at^nny  oiitU>ok  ttpon  liife  that  one  a^lmoithea- 
Itates  to  wHte  about  it  lest  lia  (charms  ihill  be  cluuded,  at 
it  were,  by  overmuch  hAudling,**  ^Thf  Bra&kfyn  Dmify 

6*  Fcgariy,  irj^^ifftiff. 


DouBLEDAX  Page  *  Ca  New  Tosh. 


The  Reiden*  S^frke  will  gbe  mlonisHkm  »bo«t  auioraobjlcs 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


tn  thic  ikpartmcnt  will  he  included  a]  I  the  thiniEs  I  tut  »'id  in  ihc  hAndhni;  and  contTo]  o(  bnsineii  in 

ilM  office.     Thf  HusintM  Help*  Depai^ f men t  wlW  jt]>id]y  furnish  detaiteii  infnrmaimn  ^bout  atiy^  oi  the 

devices  advertised  or  nn  any  subject  TcUtinjs;  lo  buaintfas  mcthads  And  miiiu£ement.      This 

s-Tvice  is  free.      Address 

8uatnc4s  I1«|pa  0«pt..  r>oublediiv,  Ptiffe  &  Go,,  ]33  B^vt   16lh  Street.  K  V. 

J  I  ^  J^-.  PiMJ 


A  good  house  can  remove  a  bad 
impression  due  to  poor  stationery,  but 
why  start  business  relations  vsrith  a  han- 
dicap? The  first  impression  is  a  good 
impression  if  your  business  stationery  is 

jgltratbmore  Qardjment 

The  use  of  Strathmore  Parchment  will  give  a  tone  and 
a  distinction  to  your  business  correspond^ice  which, 
while  its  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents,  is  recognized  by  all  cood  business  men  as  real 
and  tangible.  If  you  will  have  your  printer  or  litho- 
grapher show  you  samples  of  Strathmore  Parchment 
(or  write  to  us  for  them)  and  compare  with  the  paper 
you  are  now  using,  you  will  appreciate  the  difference. 
"STRATHMORE  QUAUTV  BOOK 
AND  COVER  PAPERS  are  undoubtedly  the 
finest  product  of  any  paper  mill  in  the  country.  If 
you  want  papers  that  will  give  character  to  your 
printed  matter  ask  your  printer  for  samples  or  write  us. 

MimNEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY.  MTmNEAGUE.  MASS.,U.SJL 


In  writing  to  adTertitert  pleaae  mention  The  Worlp'i  Wors 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


There  ie  a  very  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween the  ftcetionat  book^case  of  doubtful 
identity  ind  the  "Elastic"  Book-Caie  lo 
universally  known  as  the  Bbbt^^roklt 

When  you  btiy  a  Stobe^'trtj tcJtt  '"Elastic" 
Book*Case.  you  have  the  strongest  poiaible 
assurance  of  protection  on  future  purchases, 
always  a  ^cry  important  stipulation  in  the 
consideration  of  furniture  constructed  on  the 
unit  idea  as  originated  by  us. 

3ht  Slcbt^Vfirvleki  Ccw  have  ampfe  capital , 
lon^  experience  and  the  largest  and  the  best 
equipped  factory  in  the  world  to  offer  you 
as  guarantee  on  future  as  well  as  immediate 
purchases. 

Besides  this  protection,  the  best  dealers  in  the  country  carry  in  stock  Slet<A^n>lete  "El at- 
tic" Book-Cases  in  prtfetcnce  to  any  other,  so  that  you  have  their  guarantee  as  well  as  ours, 
Slok^UrufcIt  "Elastic*'  Book-Cases  are  graded  in  sizes  to  take  any  edition  of  books 
published,  and  in  lengths  to  lit  most  any  space.  C.  It  is  the  onfy  book -case  made  in  et^ht 
different  finishes  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany,  dull  and  polish,  and  in  three  distinct 
types— Stand  a  pd.  Mission  and  Ideal.     C.  Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  ISOO  agents, 

Where  not  represented  we  thip  on  approval,  freight  paid.     Write  for  catalogue.  J-108 


She  BloW^Verptcke  Qo. 


dlNt^lMNATI 


Chtc«^.  2^4.228  Wthuk  Av«.      Botlon.  9I-B3  Trdtn]  Si, 


yOV  FEEIU  SAFE  WHEN  WRITING  A  CHEQUE  WITH 

Pflces  no 
KiMher  th&n 

ofd  Stylo- 
ftrajihic  p«it 
with  Air  tuba 

Note— These  arc  the  only  Ink  Pencils  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  British  Governments  as 


Around  tha 

Worfd  but 

Never  out  of 

Ink 


BLAIR'S   BED  ftOBlM  AHO  BLACK  BIRD 

INK  PENCILS, THE  PATE*iT  DROP  NtEDt£ 

KELPS  THE    POINT    CLEAR 


THE  SMOOTHEST      I 
WAITING  (HSTRUMtNTS: 

IN  THE  WORLD 


TRtJSCOTT  liiiiimmnfni    i  ^ddcd    50  ptf 

i      «n(,  tfl  rfficiencj'.     iNVLbllUAih   1  HEM, 
Cgoiplcie  MDcb  of  Boil*  «nd  MaTmi,        DtUvedct  aiULTtmnd. 

S^rrvd  ¥Wt  9tjrnp»  Pot  Catalog  K 
TRUSCOTT  BOAT   MFG.   CO  ,   St  Jo«ph.  Miclu 

II ■■  Tort.  ISTS  BrpidTiy;  Wzm.  <3I  Wib>ih  Art.t  iMJ  iftiifln 


FOR  POST  BINDER  RECORDS 

Ouf  No.  «75  is  the  Beat,  StronKCtt   and   Cheapest 

ficrmaDctit  Dinden  Scad  a  perforated  sheets  elv* 
ng  thtckpc»  of  book  to  be  made,  with  toe*  ftir 
Bamp].e, 

W^e  Tissue-Binder  Company 

DEP'T    K  Mr  ^ 

2    South   Main   Street,    Saint    Loul»«  Mo* 


This 
Puhlicalkm    i^ 
PrinlcJ    With 


Srlmh    orriccs 
BOSTON 

ST.  Lot;is 

CHICAGO 
PBUADEtPHIA 


J.  M, 

HIIBEH 


MEW  YOHK 


Muiiins  Steei  Boats  Can't  Sink 

—  Lhe  fiifltest  nnd  Bafest  boata  huHt.  Mnde  of  pressed  eteel  plates,  with  airchsanK 
bcra  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat»  th«y  are  absalutely  8»fo.  Faat<!i-,  I  lighter  and  mom 
bLJoyant  than  wooden  beat*— practicaJty  indestractible— thc^y  doTi't  leak*  crack, 
dry  out  Dr  wear  out^  and  every  boat  is  abAalutely  ^uarante^  The  ideat  boata  f'Or 
pleasure,  eumm^r  rtsort**  boat  livcriea,  etc. 
Send  for  catalog  of  Molar  Boatt.  Mirln«  Englit«i,  flow  BoaU.  Hiiitllni  truf  Flihtng 


Iq  flirfitiog  CO  adTtrtiitri  pkast  mti^UotiTwi /^QmWii'W^wx 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


Trytag  to  fix  op  fhe  Week-End  Bllb 


The  Underwood 

Retail  Bill  and  Charge  Machine 

Has  solved  the  above  problem  for 
Tbousands  of  Retail  Merchants 

The  Tline  and  Money  Saved,  Satisfac- 
tory Results  secured,  and  Type- 
written Statements  obtained, 
are  matters  for  Serious  Consideration 


Ask  your  Underwood  Mem  for 
Particulars,  or  address  the 

UNDERWOOD 

TYPEWRITER  CO^  Inc., 

241  Broadway, 

New  Yoric.  U.  S.  A. 


_r^ij^^^^'^^^^^^ 


A  Classified  List  of  Business  Helps 

TAt's  list  is  fuhlished  in  or  tier  to  Present  to  readers  in  n  com- 
pact aud  conrenient  form  the  vamp's  of  the  makt-rs  of  the  ttioxt 
tssential  office  applia'iics.  /'//  •  /iushiess  Hcips  I  department 
will  gladly  furnish  detxtiled  ittjormalion  ahout  any  of  the  de- 
vices uattied  belo^v  or  on  any  suhject  relating  to  business 
nutkods  and  management. 


ADDRESSING    I>IA(*III?iKS 

Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co., 

97  PurchaNe  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LOOSR    LEAF    BOOKS 
Sieber  &  Trusseil,  4000  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 

^'*  —  JAM£STOWN  EXFOSmON 

JIM  TOt\E  to  y^ut Staif onem  in 

,  tU  OfFfCE.  BANK,  SCMOO!. 

■  I-tOXfE  mj  uilns  onlu  Jt^iiJ* 

Aumc't  Pattni  Adlf^^ohh 

Hf\  If »    PAPER 
l/.IV.    FASTENERS 

Thrtfl  ii  BFfiuinc  p^«j[ui 

thar   UK    AA   well  aa    Ptrf#cr 

Scfiiritr,  EAiilyputijnofiALe-n 

otf  wilh  iKe  ihumb  and  ^E^ir^r. 

be  lued  TF[»eAl«Jy  and  *ihe^  al^aat  iaoiit/*      Madr  of 

I  bmw,  3  uza.    Pm  up  ift  brwu  bo^e*  <3l  I OO  PdHciKn  each, 

HaHlsaiK.    CflAi»ct.   StroBf.    N*  SCppinr.  NEVIRt 

AJi  ScADoncriH  Send  Itie  fcrs^cnplc  t***  of  5fl,  «9(!>fi«i 

I  JUuiUmlcd  ti  wktrl  f  r«.      L  ihc  ni/  tiiacoun  t  tat  he  tratft, 

|TW  0,  K,  Mfg.  Co.  IHpt*  J,    Smcuie,  N.Y, 


fl9  IB  , 


What  you  think 
about  business  sta- 
tionery isn't  quite  so 
important  as  what 
your  correspondent 
thinks. 

Don't  buy 

7'lie  i/an./ard PaPtr/or  business  stationary 


"Look  for  this  Water  Mark." 


because  it  pleases 
you,  but  because  it 
influences  the  man 
you  write  in  your 
favor. 


()Li>  Hampshire  Rc^nd  is  a  clean,  crisp 
pajK-r.  made  lor  clean,  crisp  lmsiin\ss  folks. 
It  is  iH)ld  on  the  assumpti»>n  that  thert-'s  econ- 
omy in  quality.  A  h.indsonu*  '^iK'cimen  l>Kik 
mailed  u|^>n  request,  slunvinj;  letteriieads  and 
other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 


The  only  paper  makers  in 
the  world  making  bond 
paper  exclu!iively. 


South  Hadley  Falls 
Massacliusetts 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.     The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  information  about  the  latest  devices 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


PRENTISS   PROGRAM   CLOCKS 

Wor  Aufofnaticatty    Ringing    'Belij 

ARE  A  GREAT  MODERN  CONVENIENCE. 


ay  be  fung  at  iciy 
the  onljr  SO^f 


Bythdru!ie  any  number  of  beHs  m  any  number  of  dtffe rent  rooms  ma- 
time  desireJ  i\ur\ng  the  day,    PRENTISS  60-DAY  CLOCKS  mre 
clocki  mAniifactuT«d  la  the  world,  and  keep  pcrlfct  time  throughout  theit  long  run 

Also    Frying-Pan^     Electric^    Synchronized 
and  Watchman^s  Clocks. 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

SffiJ  for  rifJttplfU  Cafaloguf  No,  fS  Dept*  3t  92  Cha.n%bers  St.^  New  York  ClfV 


=====^==  1,497  Precious 
Business  Secrets — Squeezed  from  the  Lives 
of  112  Big  Business  Men— Will  you  spend 
a  penny  to  learn  how  they  may  be  yours? 


One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  a  substantial 
ten-book  library— 2,193  pages— 1,497  Viul 
Business  Secrets. 

They  have  squeezed  out  the  costly  experience 
of  their  whole  business  lives,  and  put  it  in  these 
ten  books  for  you. 

In  these  books  they  have  put  the  best  of  all 
they  know  about  such  subjects  as 

— How  to  manage  a  business 
— How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bcttom 
—How  to  collect  money 

— How  to  stop  cost  leaks 
— How  to  meet  and  handle  men 
— How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
— How  to  -xdvertise  a  business 

—  How  to  devise  office  methods 

And  so  on,  through  the  problems  of  business. 
No  uMtier  how  nrar  the  bottom,  or  how  near 
I  III"  lop  of  business  you  are,  you  will  find  in 
ilusi    hooks  the  answer  to  your  present  day 

1^  ipk'MtitS. 

I  h.a  you  may  fully  realize  the  value  of  these 
boiik-^,  a  i».os«)  word  booklet  has  been  published 
iksiiibmg,  cxpliihiing,  picturing  the  work. 

I'ugc.<>  3  and  }  of  this  booklet  tell  about 
uiiuayiug  bubuiesses  both  great  and  small. 


Pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections 
and  with  rock -bottom  purchasing. 

Pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training 
men 

Pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with  adver- 
tising, with  the  marketing  of  goods  through 
salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail. 

Pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  problem  of 
securing  the  hignest  market  price  for  yoor 
services — no  matter  what  your  fine. 

And  the  last  page  tells  how  yon  may  get  a 
complete  set — bound  in  handsome  half-morocco» 
contents  in  colors — for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily 
newspaper. 


FREE— ASK 

Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  oor 
free,  illustrated,  9,059-woid  Business  Booklet, 
which  tells  how  Priceless  Business  Rxperience* 
squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112  big,  successful 
men,  may  be  made  yours — yours  to  boost  your 
salary,  yours  to  increase  vour  profits.  Sending 
for  this  free  Booklet  binds  you  to  nothing,  in- 
volves you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the 
means  of  starting  you  on  the  road  to  broader 
opportunities.  Tear  out  and  send  the  coupon 
today. 


Siiicly  you  will  not  deny  yourself 
( lujiBusinessHelpwhen  it  involves 
only  the  risk  of  aPostal — a  Penny! 
Mail  the  convenient  coupon  today 


SYSTEM.   lil-lM   WaWth  At».,  Ckici«« 
Send  on  your  Q,osQ-word  free  Book  W4 

Name 


Addre»8_ 


Business. 


Position  _ 


//<(:  kp^Jpn'  SfTvic^  uill  furnith  you  with  the  nam^  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


The  Penalty 
of  Success— 


is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  I  have 
published. 

It  is  invaluable  to  every  business 
man  whose  sales  for  last  year  show 
a  1009^  increase  over  the  previous 
year  while  the  cost  of  getting  that 
business  has   more  than  doubled. 

I  will  gladly  send  it  to  any  business 
man  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the 
profits  and  financial  condition  of 
his  business  every  month  instead  of 
once  a  year. 

Professional  services  for  the  solution 
of  accounting  problems  offered  at 
reasonable  rates. 


HAROLD  A.  WRIGHT 

Consulting  Accountant 
Business  Systematizer 

949  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The  SHELL  BOOK 

Sj?   JUUA     ELLEN    ROGERS 

Author   of  'THE   TREE   BOOK" 


CThe  author's  splendid   '*  Tree  Book  *' 
was  called  the  "easiest  way  to  know 
the  trees,"  and  "  The  Shell  Book"  ia 
Uk«wUe  notable  forks  simple  and  interest- 
mg  handling  of  its  subject. 

It  is  the  first  popular  book  on  shells, authori- 
tative^ but  with  few  technical  terms*  The 
cultivatioD  of  oysters  and  other  shell  fi^h  b 
descHbedt  and  instructions  are  given  for 
making  aquaria.  With  its  S  plates  in  color 
and  473  black  and  white  photographs,  "The 
ShfllBook"  is  one  of  the  handsomest  nature 
books  we  have  ever  published. 

$4.40  poMtpaid 


DouBLEpAT  Page  iCa  NewYoiik, 


Of  Course 
vhe  Comptograph 
Prints  the  Figures 
in  Plain  Sight 

But  Visible  Writing  is  only  one  of  the 

numerous  valuable  features  found  exclusively  on 

this  greatest  of  all  adding  machinet 


There  are  many  different  ways  of  cArimirtg 
visible  writing.  But  a  glance  at  the  Compto^ 
graph  will  show  how  acthally  vtsthit  every  figure 
is,  the  instant  it  is  printed,  and  also  demonstrates 
the  convenience  of  having  every  figure  printed 
in  plain  sight  of  the  operator 

That  the  Comptograph  po^esses  this  visible 
writing  feature,  only  indicates  that  we  make  it  a 
point  to  have  this  machine  equipped  with  every  im- 
portant f  eatu  re  to  be  found  on  an  adding  machine. 

But  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  Compto* 
graphi  that  are  found  on  no  other  adding  ma- 
chine,  easily  save  the  operator  enough  time  to 
make  the  Comptograph  pay  for  itself. 

Take  the  Paper-End  Lock— which  makes  it 
impossible  to  print  off  the  sheet,  or  to  run  the 
sheet  out  of  the  machine  onto  the  floor.  No 
time  is  wasted  watching  for  the  end  of  the  sheet. 

Then  the  Paper  Return  Lever  which  auto- 
matically with  one  operation  returns  the  paper 
to  a  position  where  it  is  ready  lo  begin  the  next 
column  of  figures. 

And  the  Autom&dc  Self-C<»rr«cting  Key- 
board^t  eliminates  individual  cor  recti  on  keys— 
if  you  happen  to  use  a  wrong  key,  just  press  the 
right  key,  and  the  correction  is  atitonwtic. 

All  of  the  operating  buttons  and  levers  are  on 
the  right  side— enabling  the  operator  to  do  his 
work  with  eae  hand  iind  one  motion^ 

Any  one  of  these  features  justifies  our  claim 
for  superiority  over  alt  other  adding  machines. 
These  advantages  combined  enable  an  operator 
to  do  his  work  on  the  Comptograph  with  greater 
speed  and  convenience  than  on  any  other  adding 
machine. 

But  with  aU  of  this  the  Comptograph  is  the 
simplest  adding  machine  on  the  market  contain- 
ing one-third  fewer  parts. 

The  Comptograph  is  driven  poaitive^  by  a 
t  rain  of  gears — not  actuated 
by    uncenain   spnnp   that 
are  bound  to   steadily   de- 
teriorate in  efficiency* 

The  gear  driven 
Comptograph  must 
add  and  add  right  — 
every  time  and  all  the 
time. 

It  VDU  ^11  write  u(,  wc 
wi!l  *ind  you  cctrnplete  in- 
torrriiition  aboul  I  his  ere^t- 
eit  M  ill  Adding  macKinei. 

The     Comptograph     Company 

43  Dm  J  tod  5tre*tp  Chic««o 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World*s  Work 
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"DRAGON"  ll^^'t^^ 

USED  18  YEARS 

For  the  best  concrete  by  Architects  and  Builders,  in 
over  1 ,600  places  in  U,  S.  Made  by  Pianeers  in  Cement 
from   the   very  finest   argfillaceous  and  calcareous  rocit 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

Getwr^L  SaIc*  Office*: 

THE  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  CO..  New  York.  I  Broadway 
LAWRENCE  CEMENT  CO.  OF    PENNA.,   Phila.,   Harrison  BIdj. 

YolV  A^drtt«*  on  M    piHta)  will  ««<m  our 


If  You  Are  a  Quality  Man 

dilTen^ntiatL'  yoiir:?i*lt.     A  hiiih  quality  can!  always  indicates  a  high 
quality  man.  and  a  U\zh  iiualiiy  man  always  sells  high  quality'  goods. 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

ure  I  he  h:;jhe-l   qi:aiiiy  canis.  l:»ecai;?€-  :hey 
luYc  ^moMih  tdi^ty  ar.vl  >h^Hv  n^i  indie j:  Ion 

i,:\\y  er.^^raved,  :'-*t\"  :":\  y*  ::y  ^ra:ur  when 
vv^^j   r'nr^^nt    :"-in.    X  th::;:  !c::er  c-ir  be 


j        ■■  ■  ■  -jv     ri^rU*s«~  Patent  Book  Form  CiTd»> 


I 


The  John  B,  Wiggins  Compomy 


Enp^vers  -  PUie  Princers  -  Die 


K-T  r.x  :>.zl -; 


Th:  R;ii«-i'  v-T.-  :*-  fx-  -rni  belrrzl  r. 


AUTOMOBILES 


THE     INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


I 


A  TOURING  CAR  IN  THE  TRUE  SENSE  OF  THE  TERM 

THE  man  who  £els  the  most  pleasure  from  hh  tourmg  car  b  not  Ihe  man  who  limits  his  tourmg 
to  the  macadam  roads;  for  the  mo^t  intercatJop  s^dioo-jol  thecouotry  and  those  of  the  greatest 
natural  beauty  lie*  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  regiooi  of  improved  highways*  For  th.U 
reason  there  is  oo  quality  oE  a  motor  cat  more  Importantthan  the  ability  to  traverse  bad  roads. 
In  unique  degTeet  the  White  pOiSessei  the  qualities  of  a  **  bad  roads  *'  car,.  Owing  to  the  per^e^:! 
flexibittty  of  the  en^jine,  the  While  tourist  can  accommodate  the  speed  of  his  car^  yard  by  yard,  to 
th£  conditioo  of  the  road,  speediog  up  on  each  little  fL-etch  of  i^ood  road^  and  slowing  down  for  each 
hole  and  **  thank-ye- ma' a m^ without  shifting  of  gears  or  any  manipulation  ejEcept  of  the  throttle* 
The  tremendous  pulling  power  of  the  White  engine  under  all  conditions  means  immunity  from 
getting  stuck  in  the  mud  or  sand*  Running  through  deep  water*  ai  In  fofding  streamSf  is  easy 
tof  a  w  hite*  And  as  for  climbing  grades  In  mountainous  regions  —there  is  no  other  machine  which 
can  approach  the  White  in  hilt- climbing  qualities* 

DRIVE    A    WHITE    STEA14EIL    AND    SEE    THE    COUNTRY 


THE    WHITE    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  Broadway  at  62d  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  HfeO  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  629-33  North  Broad  Street 


PITTSBURGH,  t38-4S  Beatty  Street 


BOSTON,  320  Newkiry  Street 
CHICAGO,  240  Michigan  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  407  RockweU  Avenue 


Id  writing  to  ad^rtiicrt  pleise  mcmiba  Tnt  WonL&^t  Woie 


f".:r^'r„^\  yi^^^x-g-.y^  jujjg 


i^3lSE^^^H5ijS?^ 


BUILDING    KEI  1^*=^ 


n;|. 


f  I  f 


»;iii.-j»H^i 


t^l  ,Al"KRS.irem*fvied 

\i>  apply  if^  ilii-  i^''' 
parim-eiit     for    In'     ' 
LiirijfitiiiEMiti  fliid    . 
\\e  will   sliidly     I     ' 
iiiiterMln  mud  tnuirmeni 
tor   CTiv   fesidritccs, 
CMumtry  Jicmes  n^fl  fjic* 
tariCA, '^irtd   put   rtadrr!* 
in  comtnLintcJin^n   wiili 
r  e  H  +1  b  I  c  d.ca  1  cr^^    Ad  - 
f 1 1  e  *  5  /^ea^t^f  ^  X^m'cr , 


l^^pu  \(»raiij[^  t^^^^  roof  ing  wh^;^]  j 

:J(^^k*yii?»it^;}^<^^ikf*aid' tq  tell  wWM  ^ 

fiasco 


a;'  i,i '    (■ 


Made  of  genuine  Trinidad  X^ke 

asphalt.     It  doesn't  crack,  \briB0ikv 

^vi^f  or  cacch  fire.     It  lasti  Idiige'r 

than   any  other  roofing.     Andl^e 

tell  you  why. 

.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface.  Several  wpigh,ls;'>  /^$k 
,your  nearest  live  dealer.  Insist  oh  CienaScp.O.;Ti^^i^e)f<^rj 
thtlOood  Roof  (InitJc  Book  and  samples.       \''  V\\  .yi;' 

rHE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  CQMPANY 

I *^ rg e St    produce rs    of   a s ph ^ It ;    an 4    li r^e^t ^ 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


In  WTitbg  CO  idwrtfsiTi  pkaie  nieiicioii  Tm  Wotto's  NVo»if 
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25%  Off  ^^'-^'^ 

^^^^^^^^^^  Pumps 

We  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  a  very  large  reduction  m  the  prices  of  oi?r  Rider  and  Ericsson  pumps. 
This  is  due  to  greaiiy  improved  facilities  in  our  new  plant.  The  introduction  of  special  machinery  has 
resultedt  nnt  only  in  (he  absolute  standardization  of  all  parts,  but  abo  in  decreased  cost  of  manufacturing. 
We  want  our  patrons  to  share  these  benefit!*  with  us.  The  reduction  amounts  iiv  some  cases  to  25%. 
The  old  and  new  prices  printed  be)ow  sp«ak  for  themselves : 


OLD  PRICES 

Raider  Engines 

l)4fith  B-inth 

$300.00        $420*00 
Ericsson   Engirkes 

$170.00        $210.00 


^'inch 
$210.00 


5*iiicfi 

$130.00 


(E>-inch 

$S4o.ao 


$300,00 


NEW  PRICES 

Raider  Engines 

5-ii>tti 

$180.00 

6-incJi                 S-indi 

$240*00       $350.00 
Ericsson  Engines 

io4nch 
$4^0.00 

^-iiich 

$90,00 

6-tnch                  K  hi  til 

$130.00        SUO.OO 

iej-1tich 
$240.00 

Nd  extra  pnce  far  deep  well  attachment.     These  price*  are  f.  o.  b*  New  Yiirk. 
Hot-Air  Pumps  last  a  lifetine.    Over  40.000  arc  r^ow  in  use,  and  the  nsers  include  the  best-known  people 
in   America  ai^d  Enrope.     These  reduced  prices  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  a  very  modest  income. 
Beware  onmitaiiona.     Our  name-plate  appears  upon  every  genuine  pump.     In  view  of  the  enormously 
increased  demand,  orders  <^houid  be  placed  as  mtich  in  advance  of  requirements  as  possible. 


35  Warren  Slt«et,  New  York, 
^o  Dearborn  Sltl^et^  Chka*£o. 
}J9  and  14  r  Krat?kiin  Street,  BoKton. 
40  Ncirtli  7tJi  Street,   Philadelphia. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine  Co, 


23  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Aualralla. 
iH  Crais  Street.  W,,  Moolreal,  P.  Q. 


WHERE 

PURE  AIR 

i^  COUNTS 

AND  THE  GARBAGE 

CART  DOES  NOT^ 

CALL 

The  one  safe^  convenfent  mnd  health fuf  method  of  disposing  of  kitchen  waste ,  gat* 
iMge,  Biid  re  fuse  matter  of  ail  ktnds^  including  human  excrement,  is  to  BUI^N  It, 


'-^^^ 


Oarim^  caaa  tre^Mc  fuH  tn  wlattr^ 

rile  odcir  m  epUt  of  the  mast  asiiduoud  cd,m. 
or  earth  cloiet.    The 


ta  mummer  they  draw  flies  mnd  bugs^  at  theM^me  HmeemttiittM  ' 

They  fill  the  air  wuh  stench  and  poisoiu     This  is  true  also  of  the  pri^-y  vnah 


International  Incinerator 


hen  placed  in  your  basement  or  shed  and  connected  with  chimnej  or  flue  preserves  a  fresbj  clean, 
leet,  besil thy  atmosphere.     The  current  of  air  passing  through  carries  off  the  odor,  causes  rapid 


when 

drying,  and  retards  d  acorn  pr>s  it  ion. 

A  week's  MccttmulMiion  caa  te  reduced  fo  aabes  by  a  thirty  to  sixty  miaate  iira, 
there  wHi  Ae  no  odor  or  iacoaveaicnce^ 


For  many  years  people  have  found  our  fire  claiet  of  inestiniabJe 
valu<?  in  country  humeSf  indeed^  lt\  c^ery  pUce  in.  city  andcounlr]f' 
mhcte  kitcheD  waste  is  erected,  and  every  pbce  where  human  ex- 
crcineiitaccufnuljtet  thrctijitb  lack  ^i  sewers  and  mntiinf:^  n-ater- 

The  Intenutloiul  Incinerator  is  gSving  latiafActioD  m  hoa^ 

Ifhz\m,  hotels,  private  houses,  summer  resorts,  a<(rJiiside  cotta^ts, 
aciuries,  mtlilary,  fining,  and  conttuctwri'  camps*  It  has  the 
highest  endDT»!ment  of  governmenit  officerTiT  heakh  cjomiflissiftnefSt 
and  physiciani.  Made  of  best  ftheet  *teel,  and  can  be  easUy  re- 
moved aa  de^EiFenl^ 

The  ]ioti!<iehald  n»  (rapchy  tenettllons)  will  be  shipped  com- 
plete, together  with  fyll  diTertfnps,  10  any  pnint  in  the  U.  S- 
Send  postal  to-day  for  booklet  and  conTpiete  inlormation. 

INTERNATIONAL   INCINERATOR   COMPANY 

Dept,  B>      630  Prudential  Bldff.,  Buff aIq,  New  York 


Bow  to  reach  the  popular  ri^ottt    Ask  the  R^^ders*  Service 
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REG. us  PAT. OFF. 


L 


A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


Affjfou 
need  to 


m  ji 


your 
Ifome 


JAP-A-LAC  is  die  harde^  mo€l  durable  and  lus- 
trous finish  made.  Embraces  sixteen  beautiful  colors*  and 
can  be  used  for  re&msbing  everything  about  Ae  home  from 
cellar  to  garret. 

You  can  keep  your  entire  home  looking  like  new  by  die 
use  of  JAP-A^LAC.    It  cosU  but  a  trifle. 

You  can  do  your  own  refintshing  of  scratched  and  scruffed  fumituie,  and  of  all  thinga  J 
of  wood  or  metal  you  may  have,  just  as  well  as  an  expert. 

Try  JAP-A-LAC  today  on  some  old  piece  of  furniture,  and  learn  how  to  save  money. 

All  iizei  from  tSc  to  $2,50.      For  SkIc  liy  P«int,  Hardwu-^   and    I>ru7  Dealers- 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTrTUTE,  _^ 

I  Soaip  de^Im  will  odl  buy  JAP- A^ LAC  m  Ions  u  they  c»a  whrimtft  ^lejedimff  eW  wi  which  TH tY  MAKE  MORE  PROFTT. 

if  yem  dpiler  otffn  ywi  «  subttitifie,  dfNilin«  iL     He  will  b^t  /AP-A-LAC  lor  you  il  you  incut  tm  U* 

Wrire  for  beKuL^l  illuiEratetl  bootlet,  and  mtcfcidiif  ooltf  card.     FRBE  f«  ihe  uldns- 


TH<j  name  "GUDDEN"  on  a  a'%ol  vir- 
niih  ti  «  ^AnniH  of  higheit  qualiry.  If  you 
UM-  vDmiiiici  for  jany  purpoKinojil  oii  Qid- 
df  n*i  Greefi  Label  lint  *cd  yov  will  lecure 
ihebenrtftju. 


196  kcHilLcfclilef  Ridg:.,  CIcirclaiKl,  O.     \ 


If  YOUR  t^taitr  dvft  rttff  kt*P  JAP  A' 
i  AC,  stud  Ut  AiJ  ftamf  HMtt  itx  {fi:ifiH 
fir  'Ir.'d  w^irk  a  rS^i  ta  i^ver  ciTf  ff 
^'f  1!"  i  'UTi  dNrffc*  WJ'V/  Jtnd  FREE  SAmfiU^ 
i.fii.irttt'  ^int   ca*t^  i<s    rtfyr  fviHi  in  fht 


£a  writiiig  to  adTeitJiers  pleaiK  mentBoa  Tm  WofttJ>*5  Woke 
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Painting  As  An 
Investment 

^W;  Of  I     AK  outlay  of  money  can  always  be  divided  mto  two  classes: 

/\       Expense  and  Invt^atmeat.     II  is  always  Expense  when 

^   *-     yoti  do  not  receive  full  value  for  your  money. 

It  is  an  Investment  when  you  do  receive  full  value.    All  paints 

can  be  classed  in  this  manner.  Some  are  simply  Eitpenae.  Others 

are  an  In  vestment »    Some  faU  short  of  requirements.  Others  more 

than  fulfill  aU  requiremeuts. 

Lowe  Brothers 

"High  Standard"  Uquid  Paint 


Is  an  Investment  paint*  It  mote  tlian  fulfills  all 
requiretnents.  \^'ith  35  years  of  exj>ericnce  in 
paint-mak-itig  Lowe  Brothers  produce  a  paint 
that  has  a  M/er  cop^fin^  capacity  and  will 
cover  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon  than  any 
Other  paint.  Every  can  of  **Hij^h  Standard'* 
Liquid  Paint  is  full  U.S.  Standard  measure* 
ment.  AU  the  ingredients  used  in  **Hi^A 
Sandard**  Ftimt  are  the  d^st  quality 
obtaiti&ble«    All  the  ingenuity,  all  the  skilly 


aU  the  best  mechiinical  appliances  are  em- 
ployed to  make  **//igA  Siandard'*  Liqmd Paini 
the  best  that  money  or  brains  can  produce. 

The "LiiUe  i^/wt'/^/cf^"  istlse  Lowe  Brothers 
emblem  of  quality.     It's  on  every  can  of  their 

Paint  aud  Varnlsb— and  thc^re'a  aspccifll 

product  for  every  need.  f        *^The  Ltitte 

Write  for  Boolclet.  **Atiracftve  Homfs  iW    ^^^  fJitf 
and  ffawtoMaki^  Th€m^*'  and  Color  C«rd» 
of  latest  fjifthioDflL 

They  are  free  far  tben^kiag. 


The  Lowe  Brothers  Company*  Puntmakeri,  V&mithm&kera 
45CMlSe  Third  Str»t.  £..  DAYTON^  OHIO  New  Y^irk       Chlc^co       lUfuuCtty 


—  Your 


'^ 


-  \ 


RX&i*\    Tn-^^'iT    t^nnistntcrjotii   for   L^iij^   PpaU^ 


Electrical  Transmission  Lines 

A  typicni  section  of  a  40  mile  electrical  trail fimi*- 
Blon  line  wlUcli  wo  fiedlijned  mitl  built  la  shown  Itt 
the  iLcconiiJi^nylni;  photograph.  Thla  lind  rh^rrlifs 
10,000  Kw.  of  e]l«ctiical  eneref  ^  at  5O,000  valt^q  pre«~ 
miTo,  from  St.  Crolz  Falls t  WIscciiibIii,  to  Mtnnoap^ 
olis,  Mlnti.,  «h6fB  It  in  uued,  a.  distance  of  ab-out 
forty  rn-llea^ 

In  tha  deslffolng  and  const rucit  Ion  of  electrical 
traDsmLulon  lines  and  dlBtrlbutrnj;  sjvteou  cil  aay 
xongnltudti'.  In  &ny  part  of  this  or  foreign  oountrlea, 
our  aerrtcAfl.  are  at  your  disposal. 

AftT  th«  hiception  of  the  project  ^ft  rplleTs  you 
of  every  detail  in  Hs  exscution.  W^  flr«t  maJk^  pre- 
lliTiinary  reporta  and  astlxnatBAt  thvn  dcolgn  the 
plant  tn  all  de^talLp*  s»leet  and  buy  land  or  rt^ht-of- 
wDy,  purchaAfl  equipmimt.  consitruct  the  plant  and 
finally  turn  it  ovor  to  you  road^  for  operation. 

LTnder  th*  pTOV^lBions  of  our  contract— ba»9d  on 
COAT  pins  a  ft]Eed  sum  or  cost  pkis  a  percantase — 
W9  bHcrriAii  your  affaat»  flafasuardln^  yoar  ttitereata 
at  all  tlmas. 

If  yau  ara  Intamtod  La  alactrlGat  tranamlBalon 
deiilfin  Mid  cofift ruction,  wrfte  for  further  Infor- 
matirm. 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
Constructing  Engineers 

147  MillcStrftttt  BOSTON,    MASS. 

WV  are  prtiwTcd  t'*  dtiirii  and  constniri  wjiter  powpr  dcvelni*- 
mtnts.  power  etaiiotis.  tniJastriiiL  build  be,  oilwayt^  elecirica.) 
irarnmltffion  line*  Jtnd  distHljiiting^  syaitmi,  either  new  work 
or  cvtcnsbDa,    Correapoadence  invued. 


The  Reaclrrs'  Service  win  fumiitb  yow  with  the  mmt%  of  r^hahle  firmi  in  *ny  drpartmcni  of  trade 
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How  Can  I  Know 
About  Paint 
Before  I 
Use  It  ? 


aslvs  the  cautious  man  or  woman*  After  the 
paint  is  on  the  house  it  is  too  late.  The  money, 
not  only  for  the  paint,  but  for  the  painter's 
labor,  has  been  spent  Why  not  do  as  the  hlg 
paint  users  do — railroads,  contracting  painters, 
factory  owners,  etc,  ?^ — they  test  White  Lead, 
which  is  the  solid  ingredient  of  all  good  house 
paint,  before  it  is  applied. 


dm  A 


The  pamt  lug^rcdicnts  (WTilte  Lead,  Lmseed  Oil  and 
coluring^  mat  tor)  should  always  be  bought  separatdv  and 
mixed  by  the  painter  fresh  for  eaih  juk  The  test  fur 
quality  is  thtin  made  before  the  paint  is  mixed*  It  Is  not  a  bit  complicated; 
all  cmc  needs  is  a  flame  (candk,  ^a$  or  spirit  lamp)  and  a  blowpipe  tu  intensify 
the  heat. 

White  Lead  is  corroded  metallic  lead,  the  same  as  shot,  lead-pipe  or  home- 
made sinkers  ior  fishtng^  lines.     Intense  heat  forces  tlic  pasty  ''White  Lead"  back 
into  its  original   form  of  metafile  lead. 

If,  therefore,  your  experiment  fails  to  wholly  reduce  the  White 
Lead  to  metallic  lead,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  supposed  White 
,,^     v^c-v  Lead  is  either  adulterated  or  totally  bogus, 

^mJ^^UIKu^  --         ^®  ^***  Ittrnlsh  the  necessary 

Blowpipe  Free   upon  request 

if  you  wish  to  test  paint.  We  3.re  glad  to 
have  you  test  our  White  lycad.  Would 
we  dare  to  do  this^  if  there  were  any 
doabt  u  to  the  purity  of  our  product  ? 
Aik  for  Test  Equipment  U,      Address 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEOS 

Thtt  Dutcb  Boy  Pointer  an 
B  iteg  guarmnteee  dm  only 
pufitsf,  bat  fult  ^wfgttt  of 
White  L««d.  Our  pactt^etfS 
are  not  wel^htd  with  the 
content*;  each  keg  tontHlnft 
the  « mount  of  Whttf  Lcmd 
deBi£Qmted  qq  the  otitiLiie. 


\C 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Itew  ?Drk.  Boirtoa,    *      HaffiJo,  OleveUnd, 

riUMbUTwh  lN*tlQul  Lmmd  «  OU  Ock. j 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tm  Wqi.\a'%  ^odS. 
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Cansider  the 

Effect  af 

Hardware 

In  planning 
a  home  do  not 
overlook    the 

decorative  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
hardware,  and 
do  not  neglect 
the  opportunity 
to  exercise  your 
own  judgment 
in  its  selection. 

SARGE\rrS 

ARTISTIC 

HARDWARE 


offers  the  wid- 
est latitude  of 
choice.  De^ 
signs  are  made 
to  harmonize 
with  every  style 
and  period  of 
architecture. 

Sargeofs 
Book  af  Designs 

Sent  Free 

will  prove  inval- 
uable if  you  are 
building  or  re- 
modeling. Shows 
G8  different  pat- 
terns of  artistic 
hardware.  Filled 
with  helpful  sug- 
gestions. Sent 
free  to  anyone  in- 
terested—a  postal 
request  will  bring 
a  copy  by  return 
majl.    Address 

SARGENT  ft  CO.. 

(54  Leonard  Sireet, 

New  York. 


Pure  Paint 

How  to 
Know  It  by 
Simple  r^ 

Test       ^A.  0i 


i  Does  Not  ^ 
i  Crack, 
Scale  or  Check 


Paint  your  home  with  p^ire  white  lead» 
colofed  at  time  of  painting— it's  the  oniy 
economicai — tbe  only  ri^hi  way  to  paiot. 

The  easiest  wav  to  know  pure  white  lead 
is  to  look  for  CARTER  on  the  keg. 

Prove  C^Tt^T  pure  tbis  way— 

"Place  a  pfece  of  Carter  Strictly  Pure  White 
L^ud  about  the  siz:c  of  a  pin  head  q^q  a  match 
Qoe  half  hich  from  the  head  and  llfllit  th<3  matdu 

I      CARTER 

Sirioity  Pure 

White  Lead 

Hold  one  ortwo  lighted  in  atches  \n  the  other  hand 
directli^  tinder  th«  leadK  1 1  will  quickly  reduce  to 
small  globules  oE  metallic  lead  yrhfcfa  can  be 
easily  seen  on  cloao  inflpectlon.  White  Lead' 
that  is  Qdutt«rRtcdln  the  leasit  cannot  be  reduced 
In  this  or  any  way,  and  I  e  unfit  for  use," 

Satisfied  of  purity— look  for  superior  w^iY^wr. 
Pure  white  lead  of  extreme  wfntrHen  as^surea 
clearest*  brlj^htest  and  moat  dnrahle  colors  (aa 
Important  point).  Carter  la  the  Ufkiieit  lead  be- 
cause  correctly  made  by  a  modern  process  that 
eliminates  all  Impurities  and  discoloration. 

When  yna  paint,  ask  your  painter  to  nje 
Carter  Whilo  Lead— to  be  sure  of  the  ttiL 

While  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
leads,  its  cost  per  square  yards  covered  and  per 
years'  wear  la  lowest. 

Send  for  free  book.  'Pure  Paint"  (with  slv 
modern  Lolor  schemes),  and  know  why.  If  wa 
have  reasonable  arguments  yon  want  to  know 
them. 

CARTKR  Is  sold  by  all  reUable  dealers. 


C4RTER  Ki'^s  Contalii 

Full  Weii^hf  of  While  Lend 


CAATER  WHire  LEAD  CO. 


To  IVe  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Ked 


n 


In  writing  to  tdircrtbers  please  mention  The  WoaLfl'i  WoaK 
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Hot  Water 
When  You  Want  H 

No  lighting  of  fires — w>  coaxing  the 
kitchen  range — no  wailing  for  the 
kitchen  boiler  to  "gel  busy"^ — no  scant 
supply  of  hot  water — no  muddy  or 
rusty  water — ^no  trouble  of  any  kind 
if  you  have  a 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

You  merely  lurn  any  hot 
water  faucet  in  the  house 
and  in  ten  seconds  the 
water  cames  with  a  rush 
— dean  and  sizzling  hoi. 
As  long  as  the  faucet  is 
open  the  hot  water  doesn't 
give  out,  for  the  RUUD 
Heater  U  inexhaustible. 
Hunk  of  having  an  un- 
united supply  of  hot  water  in  the  laundry, 
kitchen  and  bathroom  with  no  fires  to  watch. 
Easy  t#  attacli  Ie  your  tiasenteat  to  pipes 
already  iastalled. 

O^T  fret  book  tipl^tni  H  ^iL 
Write  far  itt  and  for  names 
of  f^mtUti  tn  vQut  ^wa 
iown   who    use   me  RUUD* 


Cut  Down 
Your  Ice  Bills 

You  buy  a  refrigerator  once  in  a  lifetime 
—you  \my  ice  every  day.  The  walls  of 
McCray  Refrigerators  are  scientifically 
built  so  that  they  will  keep  the  cold  air  in 
and  the  hot  air  out*  They  therefore  use 
much  leaa  ice  than  otherSj  and  soon  pay  for 
themselvesp  besidea  keeping  all  proviaions 
pure  and  in  fresh  condition, 

JKcOtdy 
1<^igerator8 

afe  thoroQ^hly  insulated  with  minerBl  wool,  th*  Wt 
insulating'  mJitcTial  known^  and  have  the  M^^Crny  P^t- 
cntSystemrtf  Refrigeration 'Pfhich  insures  a  E^^fect 
circulation  of  pare,  dry»  cold  air.  They  an?  lined  with 
White  Opal  filaaa.  Porcelain  Tite,  White  Enamel  or 
Odorl^flfl  White  Wood,  and  are  the  clean«»t,  Eweetept^ 
dr>  eat.  moat  aaiiitary  refrijr^ratiJtiJ  made.  No  tine  l& 
ever  used  in  their  construction^  aa  line  forms  oxides 
that  poison  milk  and  otho-  food  and  is  very  danaerouB. 

t^  ufl  t*^ll  yoQ  hriw  eaay  It  ia  to  have  m  McCmy  ar- 
ranged to  lie  Ice^J  Imm  the  outfld«t  IhuB  keeping  the 
ieeman  out  of  the  house. 

McCray  Refrijrerators  itre  mad*  in  aU  sizes,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment,  and  i*rc  Bullt-tn-Order  for 
al  ]  pnrpcjscs:.  Ev  e  ry  ref  ri  Bern  tor  is,  positively  ifruanin- 
tced  to  give  iJ3lmg  5.it35i;ictit.'ii. 

«MMfll«TM«l 

AiJE  forcaUloK   No.  S3  for  reiidences;   No* 

for  Htttels,  Qubst  ReBUiirantt ;    No,  6f  for 

Grocers,  No,  58  for  Meal  MsFkeis  ot  No.^ 

71  for  Floritta— Thev  ant  the  best  ^^-^^^^  t^lji^^^miAf 

frJgeratOT  «ulogi  iHibliihtd.  ^^^^^    Comfuoy, 

HcCrar  Be(ri|er«lof  Cob         V^Ji^     *7J  Hill  Strert. 

IfaatUfille,  Uiasi. 

/^imrN^— Fldse  aead 

me    ynur    free    Citaloe  of 

p^mrifot  .^^t-L^^        McCray  Ref riceratois  No, 


KcCrvr 


m  mil  Slnel* 

IeiimllTJl]e,ldi. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Womi.t>'s  WOEK 


BUILDING     HELPS 


D 


LOOnard  CleanaUe 
Porcelain  Lined  Refrigeraiors 


PolliliH  Oik.  Round    Cor- 

neri.  Uuirter  lawed  Pifielj,    '^aj'^'^  to  njii;  , he  wood  work. 


EXCELL  ALL  OTHERS 

The  porrelain  lining  la 
real  porcclam  fused  on 
sKeet  sr^el  ar»tl  jndtsfnTCt' 
ibic.  Till*  means  a  swet-t, 
clean  refngeraror  at  3II 
times.  ThedooM  are  air* 
tight,  whicli  prevents 
Hwcat  and  mouUL 

There  it  n  canK^nt  nt)4  guitt^ 
matte  CKCuiitlon  within  nf  pufe* 
cptd.  dri'  aif.  PaltiH  imtri'^t  con- 
iEfuction  mike«  It  impoiiihir  for 


$33.00 

Delivfr<?d    le    betow. 


Cabinet  vgrtiT  Auiih  -1114  deti^n 
■re  ut»  to  tii|£b  GTind  lljiE>idt 
■tandard. 


YOUR  ICE  BILLS  CUT  IN  HALF 

There  are  9  wtUi  tn  prcicfvc  iht  i>^c  (wr  cm  bdoir.)  Prrce 
li  ici»  ihao  tile  or  (Iwi  tiniiic  and  the  rctfitciator  ii  better. 

For  file  bv  the  bell  dcalerioi  ihipprd  dkrci  tttm  iHe  f»c- 
rory.  30  dayttriiL  Fri-ight  prepaid  at  fat  as  the  ^tliiiitippi 
md  Ohio  River*.      Brvratt  of  imiEaiJons  made  of  wFiile  plaint, 

WrJTe  for  h^e  f^imijlr  nt  poffgUm  Ijntfng  gnd  caUloEMe 
thnwipg  .y>  nthpr  *lvle*  arid  prifrni. 

Grand  Rapids  !^efrigerator  Co,^ 


Am  U  M 


31  HIHC  WALI 


WALLS  nt  tht 


WHEN  YOU  BUXLD 
USE  CONCRETE 

If  U  EtoOiJJliJv*i,  Ihirablr,  Ffrrr'ruf-f  fihil^ailllAry;  nc^H  v^f  jm,{nt ot 
I^MtLn;.  ii  «nnii*r<n  wintef;  iiemliff  In  sumincr  than  any  irtUtf  Con- 
iiriurf  hiM  ain!  li^aita^itiMe  to  any  i)  [nr  i>f 

Factory »  Warehouse   or   Mill 

We  twvtf  pr^fMiTeti  for  ^■■«flirlnr«r  feiul  KrrfhiiBt  *  in"*  l^uoltjleil- 

l^ltf  (otely  y>  Irh  ihe  h"r'"rEAiH  f|m-itjmi  i»f  tii  !*>ry  biiiMihen- 

^'Reinforced  Concrete  in 
Factory  Construction'* 

t-oncreie  ajjifrf  t  *^*"i>    mcl"    '■    '    ■ 

ciiit  sv-tr-iii^.      Til-  [!h' •*.•.. 
%\uns    ■ 

r: 

T*IHIII 

fjUlurii,      ^-       ,-.     --■-  -       -   - 

t-aLii. 


f•^.^«rfrF'-  oFv  cnnirrrtet 


l4in|ii>vU>t 
'"d  hta)ut« 
- .  <io  I  enli 


Other  Books 

Fof  (he  Sdbtifliajiiie  aod  Farrner:  'M^nnepple  C*oii*(rt|p- 
lluii  nboiif  llir^  Home  rind  na  tlift   Pnnn^* 

Pajj'r  LKJvjiiltii|iK-»t  £r^  upuii  tPiia**U  CItiih  bpua J  i ufjiei. 95  ccisis. 

Furtlic  HfiniebuMcratidthveitriT:  '^'I'onererF Country 

retiie*.  {»M  ^Tai*ei*fl«  t"Mi},  *iU  lif  %ent    r<|jrcst  prrpniil   i4t><.fi 

For  the  Mcchariic  and  AriiMn:**roiirrpte  C*(iltn»e**' 

Ci'i]tk-'!i  f«*tit  ftce  (ij*n  f^Jlln^st 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLANB  CEMENT  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DEFT, 
M  BROAD  STREET,  SEW  TOSE 


P15H0R^R0LLER5 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Wood    Rollers  Cct  "  improved,"  no  Ucki  reciuireci  Tin    RoUerS 


for  flnors  line  I  iiit^irior  wiUMltvtirk.  Not  iirittk*;  vviU  doI 
M^mtLh  or  defiicc  like  nh^Hno  or  V2triil«li.  KetitJ  Uit  Trvc 
Tjnrikict  For  «ale  l»y  tk'al<?r§  in  Pjiints  M^trdwnrc  and 
Jfoufte  Fyrni^livnp^s.  the  Butrlicr  I'ulish  Co..  ^5^  AlJanllc 
Aviv,  Bwlun.  Muss. 

TERNS,  HATTKKV   LAMPS, 
EL  11  hS.     Cil^ilog  of  jfi.i  Free- 
electric  we  ba vt  it.  Bi(f  Cai^ti  le  3c, 
OHIO    ELECTRIC  WORKS.    CLRVELAN[>,   OHIO 

The  World's  He.irli^uarU'M  tor  M^n.niiiiH^  Matnr?;,  F;iin-r,  Tm-'^^ 
Haiterics,  JJeltR,  V-W^.  Umips,  IVmI;^     LnJcrsell  All.  Want  Afcoli. 


ELECTRIC  IE 


LIBRARIES 
OLD  BOOKS 


Appraised  and 
Catalogued 

Boui^ht  andi 
Sold 


C.  p.  EVERITT,  Tribune  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


ff  A.  G.  C.  FbUktr,  Arekittet,  If  no  Yeri 


Artistic,  Economical   and    Reliable 

If  you   )iav«    liad   hAd  miiiii  uritli   Iht   kero»etie-cil 
ilibigle-itaiiit,  dun't  cundenin  «ll  sliins, 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

Jm^-c  stcujd  the  teit  Imi'  i-vcr  iwciiiy-Sv^  yea' J  in 
flH  pan*  iif  the  wp'rid.  T'lMHiPaful*  t\i  jjcapjt  have 
Uvd  them,  and  himdrifd^  rhi  iin^filicited  tc^lirnniii.^]* 
Iiflve  been  rctdved,  shfi*,vH5  that  tliry  loi>lt  iKtxtf,  * 
i^ear  belter  Jiid  freaerve  the  wood  beller  tltsiii  aity 
rktiier  ejticTirtr  colot^Tigt. 

SAMUEL  CABOT    Inc  ,  Sole  Maiiti^&ctuFen 

3  01i¥«r  Street,  8oaton.  Masa. 
AgfHtt  at  ntl  C^Htrtil  /Wtils 


fa  wrrtifig  to  advrrtWf'^  Fi\ra?.cmciiikinT«i.^QiLViiS>KQWL 


r 


BUILDING     HELPS 


^ 


If&€ilthi/ 


Ifome^^^ 


NOT 


one  householder 
m  ten  realizes  the 
health-importance    of    a 
samtaT\f  bathroom.      But 
when  you  consider  for  a 
minute    that    the     health- 
barometer  of  the  entire  home 
is  governed  absolutely  by  do- 
mestic sanitary  conditions,  and 
that  its  rise  or  fall  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  the  sanitary  or  unsanitary 
condition    of    the    bathroom,    you    can 
readily  see  the  extreme  necessity  for  equipping  your 
bathroom    with    only    the    most    sanitary    fixtures^ 

^tandara     Porcelain   Enameled  Ware 

is  the  standard  of  sanitary  equipments  for  the  home, 

*iStaii4ftiHf  "Green  &  Gold"  Label  Fixtures,  because  of  their  smooth,  non- 
absorbent  surfaces  without  joint  or  crevice,  their  one-piece  construction,  and  the 
indestructibility  of  their  snowy  enameling,  are  sanitary  to  the  highest  degree  and 
safe-guard  the  health  of  your  home  as  no  other  fixtures  can.     Genuine  "Stmtdard'^ 

Ware  lasU  longer,  is  more  beautiful,  and  gives  greater  satisfaction  b  use  than  any  other  plumbing 
system  in  the  world.  You  can  equip  your  home  throughout  with  '^iSta^dai^*'  "Green  &  Gold** 
Label  Fixtures  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  (or  unguaranteed  and  unsanitary  equipment. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  solve  your  sanitary  problem — aatlflfactofily — economic- 
ally— ^and  for  aU  time.  Equip  with  genuine  ^SfeiKtowf*  Porcelain  Enameled 
Ware  and  took  for  the  label  to  make  sure  you   are    geuing   what   you    spccily, 

Semifor  ottr  free  100  page  htmk — *' Modern  Balhreemt" — ihe  moii  mm- 
pteie  and  heauUful  hoof^  eu*f  hmtd  &n  the  sanilafy  suhjeci,  Wriit  iodcg^ 
entlosmg  6c  poMlagCt  gtoing  name  of  t^ur  archiiect  and  planner  if  MeUcted^ 

Address,    Statidftrd  5aftllai!BlDfe.Co.    DepL    H,    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U  S.  A, 

OAcn  and  ShDWfwimi  in  NewYorL:  ";^tekl»(^tt*d'*    Buildinip  35-37  We«t  31  tl  Stn^. 
LjmwJotv.  Edb.  :  22  Hotbom  Viiduct^  EL  C» 
Lfluuviiie :  325*329  Wo(  Mtio  Sirwi. 


-^    ,       ,    ^  ^^.  _  NrwOricAiu:  Cat.  G«ronnt  £&  5l  Jo«rplv  S(i, 

Pitubufth  Showiodm,  949  Penn  Aw,    Clevd^d.  646-652  Hur«i  R«d.S|.,  S-  EL 


TliG  RcjiJerft'  Service  wlU  fumiiJi  j^iju  wiib  tbe  iiAine&o£  rdUbk  Sriua  in  any  dej^artmrat  of  trade 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


/ 


"Oifif  iauch  of  harmony  makes  the 
whole  world  kin" 

THE  Phonograph  would  never  have  become  the  great 
popular  entertainer  it  is  but  for  Edison.    He  made  it 
desirable  by  making  it  good;   he  made  it  popular  b) 
making  it  inexpensive. 

T/je  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

has  brought  within  reach  of  all,  entertainment  which  formerlyj 
only  people  of  means  could  afford.  It  has  even  displacec 
more  expensive  amusements  in  homes  where  expense  is  not] 
considered. 

THE  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  MAY 

are  the  work  of  artists  of  reputation.  EacK  is  perfect  of  its  kind  and  many  of  j 
your  kind  are  included.  You  can  hear  them  at  any  Edison  store 
April  25th.  Get  of  your  dealer,  or  of  us,  The  Supplemental 
CataloguEj  listing  all  the  new  May  Records, The  Phonogram, 
describing  each  Record  in  detail,  and  the  CompleteCatalogue, 
which  lists  all  Records  now  obtainable  for  the  Phonograph. 
NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,    36  Lakeside  Avenue.  Orange,  N.  J. 

In  wnting  to  adTCftiscn  pkise  mentiini  Tuk  Woulo'i  Wquc 


can 


Fairy  Soap  Purity 

«   relied    upQfi,   because   F)^RV   SOAP   is 
I    made   only  j7  from  e<iible   prcx^ctsS.      Pretty  colored 
soap   makes  preily  ■badiiconiiple^ions/      For  pure 
complexions    use   pui^;  i!indyed  ^oap; 

V     The  purest,  whitest,  cleanest  soap  is  FAII^Y 
SOAP^ — the  floating,   a^}al  cake. 


B  N,  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  CHICAS6 

0  Aw«nSt'  at  both  Su  Louis  and 
itions. 


Fairy  Soap  was  grartte4-Ji%heF.' 
Portlar. 


^ 


"Have  You  a  Little 'Fairy'  in  Your  Home?" 


In  writing  lo  advertisers  please  me0ljuii  The  Wom.D's  Wouk 


^jumikdj    I  p  I.I 


I         THE     WORLD'S     WORK     ADVERTISE^ 


Manrtfer^"^ 


Ho 


Your 

**  table  man- 
ners ^'  are  not  -     ^ 
half  so  important  as  the  things  that  are  on  your  table. 

Eating  pie  with  a  fork  does  not  make  the  pie  any 
more  digestible  or  nutritious.  Twenty  years  from 
now  Fashion  may  ask  you  to  eat  everything  with 
a  spoont 

The  laws  of  nature  are  higher  than  the  decrees 
of  Fashion^  Your  table  will  reflect  good  breeding 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  family  if  SHREDDED  WHEAT  is 
there*  It  is  eaten  by  discriminating  people  who 
know  that  it  is  the  cleanest,  purest,  most  nutritious 
and  most  easily  digested  of  all  the  cereal  foods. 

Try  it  for  breakfast. 

Shredded  Wheat  U  made  of  the  choiceit  whit« 
wheat  that  ffTowi — ift  cleaned^  iteam-cooked,  thred' 
ded  and  baked  in  the  fincBi  and  cleaneit  food  factory 
in  the  world.  If  you  like  the  BISCUIT  for  breakfast 
you  wiU  like  tcHMled  TRISCUIT  (the  Shredded 
Wheat  Wafer)  for  funcheon  or  other  mealv.  It  la 
delicioui      with      butter,     chee»e      or     marmaladea. 

Our  new  mnd  hmndaomefy  Illu^ttated 
Cook  Book  i9  sent  fre^  for  th9  making. 


"If  s  All  in  the  Shreds* 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


lu  wjrUing  to  iidvt-TUstu^  [Avu^*  uhiiIimii  Tiit:  WuiiLu's  WtJKK 


/  Want  You  to  Try  My_  Razor 

If  you  are  still  depending  upon  the 
barber  or  old-fashioned  razor  you  are  in  the  same 
category  with   the  man  who  climbs  ten  flight  of 
stairs  when  there  is  an  elevator  in  the  building. 

You  are  not  only  like  him — losing  time 
— which  is  money — but  j'Ou  are  also  losing  the 
benefits  of  a  clean,  comfortable  home  shave — which 
is  not  only  a  great  convenience  but  also  economical. 

With  the  *' Gillette"  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced man  can  remove,  without  cut  or  scratch,  in 
three  to  five  minutes,  any  beard  that  ever  grew. 

My  razor  is  always  ready,  No  Strop- 
pin^t  No  Honing.  No  other  razor  so 
durable.  The  *'  Gillette"  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Blades  so  inexpensive,  when  dull  you  throw 
them  aw^ay  as  you  would  an  old  pen. 

I  have  spent  years  in  perfecting  this 
razor,  which  gives  you  the  best  possible  shave 
at  home  or  away — saving  you  time,  money 
and  endless  inconvenience* 

Over  two  million  men  know  how  well  I 

have  succeeded.  1  w  ant^£/«  to  enjoy  tlit;  benefits 

of  my  razor.     All  Jewelry,  iJrug,  Cutlery^ 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers 

sell  it.     Get  it  to-day. 

The  aitrette  Safety  Razor  Set 
consists  of  a  triple  silver-plated 
holdert  12  double-edgad  fiexible 
blades — 24  keen  ed^^es,  packed  In 
a  velvet  lined  leather  case,  and 
the  price  is  $5.00. 

CombSnatioQ  Sets  from  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

Ask  youT  dealer  for  the  **  Gillettt;  "  to-day.     If  sultsiitutes  are  offered, 
refuse  them,  and  write  us  at  odce  for  our  bookitt  s.nd  free  trial  ofler, 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANT 


270  Times  BIdff. 
NewYorlE 


279  KlmhflU  BIdg. 
BOSTON 


275  Stock  HschnnKe  BldfiT. 
Chtcatfo 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


Il     .  ! 


With  this  ^nnoimcenif  nt  rht  word  "Grsph* 
oj>honr*'  ukn  oa  i  niraning  fntirrtv  beyond 
it%  r»rigini]  Hj^^Tiii^cjince. 

The  Columbia  G  ra^i  hop  hone  ^  a.s  Jcv^lfiped 
and  perfected  dutiog  the  last  Jew  years— 
coiiicittmly  with  the  marvrlous  advance  in 
the  3rt  of  diic-record  makiti^ — h^s  becmne 
the  one  unapproachibly  versatile  jnit^icdl 
instrument  and  enterliiiner. 

But  the  Symphony  Gfancf  Graphy phone 
11  the  enmplete  fulfilment  <rf  a  promise  that 
w^i  Almost  bei'cnd  ht>pe — tlie  pttwviW  to 
pj-ihiuce  a  Gnphophone  that  should  appeal 
VJ  those  people  whti  cot;i1d  alfnrd  the  nutby 
of  two  hundred    dxlhti^   for    an    jnFitn[TTcqt 


utterly  devoid  c^  mech^nic^I  suj^jjeetion^ 
wtitthy  to  fprro  a  harmonious  part  of  the 
accessoriei  of  the  best-appointed  music-rwim. 

We  have  j|  h^nd^omv  bix>k  now  on  the 
pres*  fully  deBcnbinE  tht  Symph^any  Grand 
Graphophonct  WVite  in  and  ask  for  the 
"Symphony  Book/*  and  let  ui  tend  yati  ih^ 
tiame  o|  the  nearest  dealer  who  Can  th^i'W 
you  the  instrumvnt^ 

SPECIAL.-Th*  idf^tict  catalog  oF 
Columbia  Grand  Opera  ReLords,  Fofjoiipia 
Series u  li  ready — listing  niagnificeat  si^nffi 
records  by  Born."i,Zcnatelk«p  Bansi^  SammHirtinf 
Stracciari,  DiJur,  Ru&5,  flarrirnlos^  Pjcini 
and  Kubelik*     Write  for  iL 


LULUMblA  PHtJWOGKAPH  COMPANY.  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

Storei  Is  all  tlie  prlnclpAl  cJtJe« 

Main  Fd-rt^s; 

JJ^il  ^'d  aj^  S(„  New    York,    «K  \Vflh,ish   Ave,.  ChitrtRo.  111.     051   VanNcstt  Ave.. 

Sun  FfancMCOt  Tal. 

iHeadqutrtPTt  lor  Canada:     10 T  Vonet  St,^  Toronto^  OntorUi, 


THE    world's   work  PRESS.    NEW   YORK 


